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PREFACE 


In  1973,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  convinced  of  the  value 
of  promoting  wider  access  to  classified" records  on  important  policy 
developments  in  the  postwar  period,  began  a program  to  publish 
selected  executive  session  transcripts  and  related,  documents  from  its 
files  on  tHe  ^OTh  ancTSTst  Congresses.  This  volume  is  a continuation  of 
that  p r ograrn Tn 're vTsecl  format.  Earlier  publications  in  the  series 
focused  on  some  particular  issue  or  subject  matter — for  example,  the 
Truman  Doctrine — and  included  only  transcripts  and  documents 
directly  related  thereto.  In  this  volume,  the  sessions  are  presented 
chronologically  as  they  occurred  ancl  the  full  range  of  important  issues 
before  tiie  Sfifih  Congress  for  which  unpublished  materials  still  exist 
is  thus  encompassed.  Volume  II  in  this  new  series — currently  in  prep- 
aration— will  cover  the  81st  Congress  in  similar  fashion.  Subsequently, 
beginning  with  the  82d  Congress/ a separate  ypTume^vill  be  devoted  to 
each  congressional  session.  As  time  and  the  availability  of  staff  re- 
sources allow",  lFTsTKe  committee’s  long-term  aim  to  put  the  whole  of 
this  executive  record  on  important  issues  into  print,  up  to  that  point  in 
time  determined  by  the  committee’s  transcript  regulations,  which  per- 
mit the  declassification  of  executive  records  ^2  years/from  the  date 
such  recor  cHvas  made. 

This  new  format  should  make  it  possible  to  put  a greater  proportion 
of  the  executive  record  into  print  in  a form  of  greater  general  use  to 
historians  and  other  students  of  our  foreign  relations.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  not  all  of  the  committee’s  executive  session 
transcripts  will  be  published.  Only  that  material  judged  to  be  of  value 
to  the  study  and  understanding  of  major  trends  and  events  in  our  post- 
war foreign  policy  is  selected  for  publication.  For  a list  of  those  tran- 
scripts from  the  80th  Congress  that  remain  unpublished,  see  appendix 
A or  this  volume.  Those  records  are  held  at  HTe“National  Archives 
whereThey  are  accessible  to  scholars  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
that  agency. 

The  verbatim  transcripts  contained  in  this  volume  are  published 
with  a minimum  of  editorial  revision.  Texts  were  submitted  in  galley 
to  the  State  Department  and  participating  Senators  for  review  and 
comment,  but  no  changes  or  deletions  of  substance  were  recommended. 
Subheads,  documents  immediately  useful  to  a comprehension  of  the 
discussions,  and  a limited  number  of  explanatory  notes  have  been  sup- 
plied. Otherwise,  the  texts  stand  as  transcribed  by  the  committee’s 
reporters. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  a period  considered  by  many  to  have 
been  the  most  decisive  in  the  historv  of  our  postwar  foreign  relations, 
a 2-year  span  in  which  lines  of  policy  were  laid  down  or  consolidated 
that  would  persist — changed  perhaps  in  form  but  little  in  substance — 
until  the  latter  stages  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Indeed,  it  remains  an  open 
question,  to  be  decided  only  by  some  future  historian,  whether  even 
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under  the  impact  of  that  divisive  conflict  much  that  is  fundamental 
has  been  changed.  These  2 years  of  the  80th  Congress  were  times  of 
recurring  crisis  and  of  varied  critical  developments  abroad,  but  it  was 
here  at  home  that  the  really  decisive  event  took  place  in  the  decision — 
a collaborative  resolve  of  the  executive  branch  and  Congress — to  com- 
mit U.S.  power,  in  times  of  putative  peace,  to  an  active,  forward  role  in 
restructuring  the  shattered  postwar  world  and  containing  what  was 
perceived  as  the  overriding  danger  of  Soviet  expansionism.  Applica- 
tion of  the  Truman  doctrine  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  launching  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  acceptance  of  the  regional  collective  security  idea 
for  the  Atlantic  area  were  the  major  steps  in  this  unprecedented  under- 
taking. These  have  been  dealt  with  in  four  earlier  publications  of  the 
Historical  Series,  “Legislative  Origins  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,”  “For- 
eign Relief  Aid:  1947,”  “Foreign  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1948,”  and 
“The  Vandenberg  Resolution  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.” 

But  foreign  economic  aid  and  regional  collective  security  in  Europe 
were  but  two  of  the  many  fronts  on  which  the  cold  war  and  deepening 
economic  crisis  challenged  the  courage  and  imagination  of  the  80th 
Congress.  These  were  the  central  pillars  of  the  new  policy  that  was 
emerging,  but  on  the  periphery  of  these  focal  concerns  Congress  found 
itself  faced  with  other  perplexing  questions,  most  of  which  »re  still 
being  asked  today:  How  should  the  United  Nations  be  structured? 
What  role  should  that  body  play  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  ? How  should 
U.S.  information  services  abroad  be  organized  and  controlled?  How 
should  congressional  oversight  of  these  sensitive  activities  be  con- 
ducted? What  role  should  Latin  America  play  in  U.S.  plans  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security?  How  can  the  trade 
in  arms  be  made  to  serve  U.S.  policy  interests?  To  what  degree  should 
Congress  have  access  to  vital,  sensitive  national  security  information, 
and  how  should  that  information  be  handled  once  acquired?  How 
grave  is  the  internal  security  threat,  and  how  should  it  be  dealt  with  ? 
These  are  the  issues  confronting  the  committee  in  these  transcripts. 

It  is  the  committee’s  hope  that  diplomatic  historians,  political  scien- 
tists, and  other  students  of  our  foreign  policy  will  find  publication  of 
these  executive  sessions  to  be  of  some  use  in  pursuing  their  studies  of 
our  postwar  affairs.  This  new  addition  to  the  public  record  should  be 
especially  valuable  to  those  with  an  interest  in  examining  the  active 
and  often  determining  role  that  Congress  has  sometimes  played  in 
shaping  postwar  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

This  volume  was  prepared  for  publication  by  Harry  L.  Wrenn  on 
temporary  assignment  with  the  Committee  staff  from  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service. 


John  Sparkman. 
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FIEST  SESSION 


REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  (MARSHALL) 


[Editor’s  note. — General  Marshall  spent  1946  in  China  where  as  Presi- 
dent Truman’s  special  envoy  he  attempted  without  success  to  mediate  a 
settlement  of  the  Chinese  civil  war.  He  was  recalled  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  become  Secretary  of  State,  to  which  office  he  was  sworn  on  Janu- 
ary 21, 1947.  The  most  immediate  problems  facing  the  new  Secretary  were 
in  Europe.  February  1947  was  a month  devoted  largely  to  preparation 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  scheduled  to  con- 
vene in  Moscow  on  March  10  to  resume  consideration  of  peace  settle- 
ments with  Germany  and  Austria.  Late  February  also  saw  dangerous 
developments  come  to  a head  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  leading  directly  to 
formulation  of  the  Truman  doctrine  and  enactment  of  a far-reaching 
new  program  of  foreign  assistance  for  those  two  countries.  Thus  this 
session  with  the  committee  takes  place  at  a time  when  the  new  Secre- 
tary is  largely  preoccupied  with  European  affairs  but  still  in  process  of 
educating  himself  thereon.  He  demurs  when  questioned  on  those  sub- 
jects, and  discussion  centers  rather  on  military  affairs  and  his  recent 
experiences  in  China.] 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1947 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations, 

T Y ashing  ton,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  committee 
room,  the  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  chairman, 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg  (chairman),  Capper,  White,  Wiley, 
Smith,  Hickenlooper,  Lodge,  Connally,  Thomas  of  Utah,  and  Hatch. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  an  excellent  quorum,  gentlemen.  I think  we 
will  come  to  order. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  been  here  before  under  other  circumstances 
and  auspices.  You  have  always  been  welcome  before,  and  you  certainly 
are  now.  We  are  entirely  at  your  service  in  any  way  we  can  be  helpful 
to  you — when  we  happen  to  agree  with  you.  We  will  be  very  delighted 
to  have  you  say  anything  you  please  to  us  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Secretary  Marshall.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  give  me  some  idea  of  the  par- 
ticular things  in  which  you  are  interested  at  the  moment.  I know,  of 
course,  you  are  interested  in  the  German  and  Austrian  settlements,  but 
other  than  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  I think,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  rather  quickly,  without 
dwelling  on  the  points,  you  can  give  us  a bird's  eye  view  of  what  the 
situation  is  in  South  America  and  what  the  immediate  situation  is  in 
China  as  a result  of  the  recent  developments,  and  where  we  go  from 
here  with  respect  to  these  things,  it  would  be  very  helpful. 
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Secretary  Marshall.  I will  start  with  China. 

Senator  Connally.  I do  not  object  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  if  we 
put  in  a whole  lot  of  time  on  South  America  and  China  we  are  not 
going  to  have  much  time  for  Germany  and  Austria. 

NOT  FULLY  INFORMED  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Secretary  Marshall.  When  it  comes  to  Germany  and  Austria,  I am 
not  going  to  be  able  to  make  a very  satisfactory  report  to  you  this 
morning,  because  I am  still  in  the  process  of  education.  I have  gone 
all  through  the  thing,  but  that  is  merely  the  beginning.  My  time  for 
positive  opinions  has  not  yet  arrived. 

You  gentlemen — you  two,  certainly — are  more  fully  informed  at 
the  moment  than  I am,  with  what  we  desire  to  do,  and  I have  been  all 
over  the  ground  now  in  a general  way,  but  I have  to  fortify  myself  still 
further  before  I have  very  positive  opinions  on  procedure.  I am  con- 
cerned to  reach  a clear  understanding  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  things 
regarding  which  we  must  be  adamant  and"  those  issues  that  might  be 
negotiated  to  a certain  extent  as  a matter  of  give  and  take. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  are  talking  about  Germany? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I am  talking  about  European  matters  in 
general. 

If  it  is  your  desire,  I will  try  to  arrange  to  come  before  you  later 
when  I have  reached — when  I have  been  forced  to  reach — a conclusion 
in  a general  way  with  regard  to  those  matters. 

I will  not  speak  at  the  present  moment  in  regard  to  the  treaties  that 
are  in  issue  before  the  Senate  here  with  the  countries  that  have  al- 
ready been  signed.  There  I would  have  to  defer  entirely  to  Mr.  Byrnes 
and  you  two  gentlemen,  who  are  intimately  familiar  with  the  whole 
thing.  I am  just  a student  of  it  at  the  moment,  beyond  stating  that  I 
think  it  is  urgent  that  they  be  considered  immediately,  rather  than 
that  they  be  deferred.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  that  is  an  essential. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  explanation  as  to  why  the  Italian  treaty 
has  come  here  and  the  four  Balkan  treaties  have  gone  to  Moscow  ? I 
would  not  think  we  could  proceed  until  we  get  them  all. 

Secretary  Marshall.  I would  not  know  about  that.  I do  not  think 
we  can. 

situation  in  china 

To  pick  up  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  I will  speak  first  about 
China.  That  country,  as  you  know,  financially  at  least,  is  in  a chaotic 
situation  at  the  present  time.  The  question  is  what  our  attitude  should 
be  toward  China.  The  view  of  the  Department,  my  own  view,  and  I 
believe  the  President’s  view,  is  that  at  the  appropriate  time  we  should 
endeavor  to  arrange  to  give  them  some  financial  assistance,  but  when 
that  time  comes  is  another  matter.  You  have  a tremendous  deteriora- 
tion financially  in  progress  at  the  present  time.  However,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  there  is  this  difference  between  how  we  would  visualize 
such  a thing  in  the  United  States  and  how  it  develops  in  China. 

There  80  percent,  almost,  of  the  population  is  in  almost  an  agrarian 
life.  This  tremendous  to-do  over  inflation  relates  to  the  cities,  and 
relates  particularly  to  Shanghai  and,  of  course,  to  Canton  and  Tien- 
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tsin  and  the  ports  and  those  cities  that  are  closest  to  the  ports — Nan- 
king and  Hangchow,  for  that  matter. 

Senator  Wiley.  That  is  100  million  people  in  the  cities,  is  it  not, 
that  20  percent  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I will  assume  the  population  runs  about  450 
million,  but  the  large  proportion  of  the  Chinese  people  are  living  on 
farms  and  in  small  communities,  and  they  do  not  get  the  reaction  from 
this  the  way  it  would  be  in  this  country,  where  everybody  is  heavily 
involved  in  the  financial  exchange.  So  that  you  have  a peculiar  situa- 
tion. It  is  on  a sort  of  horizontal  basis,  instead  of  on  a vertical  basis, 
and  you  can  have  a much  more  difficult  situation  financially  than  we 
could  tolerate  financially  for  even  the  briefest  period,  because  the  lar- 
gest section  of  the  population  is  going  right  ahead  with  their  crops 
so  long  as  they  are  not  confronted  by  famine  and  things  of  that  sort. 
Not  that  it  helps  them,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  disastrous  reaction 
that  it  would  in  a country  like  the  United  States. 

So  that,  in  viewing  the  immediate  state  of  the  situation,  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  moment,  I think  it  is  well  to  have  that  in  mind. 

ON  GIVING  TJ.S.  FINANCIAL  AID 

Now,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned,  so  far  as  I personally 
am  concerned,  in  studying  the  matter  to  see  what  might  be  done,  un- 
fortunately there  is  very  little  that  one  can  put  his  finger  on  at  the 
present  time  financially  that  would,  we  think,  produce  any  definite 
result  that  would  justify  the  American  Government  putting  forward 
the  money.  Certain  things  have  to  happen  over  there.  The  great  prob- 
lem is  how  much  deterioration  sets  in  before  those  things  do  happen, 
if  they  ever  are  going  to  happen. 

You  have  a situation  now  as  to  the  method  of  handling  the  financial 
phase  of  the  matter.  That  is  a very  intricate  thing  at  which  I am  an 
amateur.  There  is  a very  decided  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
management  by  the  Executive  Yuan,  or  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong,  and  the  desire 
to  let  nature  take  a little  more  of  its  course,  particularly  to  allow  the 
exporters  to  do  the  business  for  the  profit  that  they  are  not  getting  at 
all  now.  The  Government'  is  controlling  the  export  business  in  China 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  individual  businessman  makes  almost 
nothing  out  of  the  transaction. 

There  is  a very  definite  thought  on  the  part  of  a great  many  that 
if  the  Government  to  an  extent  stepped  aside  on  that,  and  let  the  thing 
rather  balance  itself,  comparatively  speaking  a tremendous  export 
business  would  be  developed,  because  they  would  get  the  stuff  to  the 
seaboard  one  way  or  another,  in  the  energetic  way  they  show  when  the 
money  is  before  them,  whereas  as  it  is  now  they  are  rather  inert,  and 
they  derive  almost  no  profit  from  the  process  of  the  export  trade, 
k. 

POSSIBLE  USE  OF  UNRRA  AID 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  on  a financial  matter  which  is  intri- 
cate at  best,  and  regarding  which  there  are  always  very  decided  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  But  at  the  present  moment  it  would  not  appear  to  us 
that  there  is  anything  definite  that  would  justify  us  in  making  a finan- 
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cial  effort  to  intervene.  There  is  this  proposal  being  considered  now, 
which  seems  to  be  a rather  good  idea,  that  the  UNRRA  [United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration]  shipment — I think 
there  is  about  $200  million  yet  involved — be  largely  converted,  if 
possible,  to  cotton,  rather  than  to  the  projected  shipments  that  they 
had  calculated  on,  in  view  of  the  present  situation. 

Dr.  Soong,  the  head  of  the  Executive  Yuan,  has  been  trying  to  pre- 
vail upon  us  to  loan  the  Government  $150  million  for  cotton.  Some- 
times, I think,  they  mention  as  high  as  $200  million.  If  UNRRA  can 
find  it  possible  to  convert  part  of  their  shipments,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  enroute  by  March  31,  to  cotton,  that  may  have  a helpful  effect 
without  just  pouring  money  down  a rat  hole,  as  it  were. 

METHOD  OF  PROVIDING  AID 

Senator  Connally.  Before  you  leave  that  point,  may  I ask  you  a 
question  ? 

You  put  your  finger,  as  I see  it,  on  the  fact  that  while  we  want  to 
help  them  financially,  the  danger  is  that  if  you  give  them  just  money, 
as  soon  as  that  money  plays  out  they  will  be  just  where  they  were 
before. 

Secretary  Marshall.  We  must  never  just  give  them  money.  It  must 
be  a very  controlled  matter.  It  has  to  be,  every  bit  of  it.  But  the  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  you  can  even  do  that  with  any  prospect  of  a definite 
return,  aside  from  the  authority  for  doing  it. 

But.  of  course,  the  pressures  to  get  it  are  tremendous,  and  I will 
add  this : One  of  the  saddest,  or  rather  the  most  inexcusable,  things  is 
to  sav  “I  told  you  so.”  But  this  was  all  foreseen  and  all  stated  again 
and  again  and  again. 

Now  I move  over  to  the  turbulent  side  in  a military  way. 

Senator  Smith.  Where  would  the  cotton  go?  Would  that  go  to  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  It  would  get  the  mills  going.  There  is  a ques- 
tion of  control,  because  the  Government  is  controlling  a certain  num- 
ber of  the  mills,  and  they  go  through  a rather  elaborate  procedure 
there.  That  is  something  that  we  would  be  rather  intimately  concerned 
with,  as  to  how  that  cotton  was  handled  and  whether  it  would  go  into 
the  common  economy  of  the  country  or  into  a government  controlled 
and  manipulated  economy.  That  is  a very  serious  situation  in  the 
matter.  There  is  a great  difference  in  opinion  there,  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  over  plants  and  operated  them  for  about  3 years  before 
they  put  them  out  into  the  general  run-of-mine  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  a great  deal  of  opposition  to  that.  Some  part  of  that  was 
undoubtedly  necessary,  in  order  to  get  it  on  its  feet  and  get  it  started 
when  they  took  them  over  from  the  Japanese. 

[The  discussion  continued  off  the  record.] 

Secretary  Marshall.  Now  to  get  to  the  military  end  of  it.  There 

again  it  is  one  of  these  tragic  situations  where  it  does  not  do  any  good 

to  say  “I  told  you  so.” 

[The  discussion  continued  off  the  record.] 
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GUERRILLA  WARFARE 

Secretary  Marshall.  They  have  a situation  there  geographically 
which  is  just  made  for  guerrilla  warfare.  The  Communists  understand 
how  to  manage  it,  and  they  have  troops,  considerable  forces,  and 
400,000  out  of  a million  and  a quarter  who  are  imbued  with  a great  zeal 
in  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  of  much  greater  value  than  just 
troops,  just  soldiers,  and  they  will  take  punishment  and  endure,  make 
physical  efforts  beyond  what  you  can  reasonably  expect  out  of  ordinary 
troops.  All  they  have  to  do  is  be  where  the  Government  is  not. 

KEEPING  THE  RAILROADS  OPEN 

You  have  these  tremendous  distances  in  Manchuria  and  these 
tremendous  distances  in  China,  and  generally  wild  country  and  moun- 
tains close  to  the  railroads  all  along  the  line,  so  it  is  a very  simple  thing 
to  cut  the  whole  line.  I held  the  Marines  on  the  railroad  for  a long 
time  for  the  specific  reason  that  the  coal  from  the  Tangshan  mines, 
which  mines,  incidentally,  Mr.  Hoover  opened  up,  had  to  be  shipped 
up  the  railroad  to  Chinwangtao,  on  the  Manchurian  border,  where 
there  was  a dock  and  you  could  put  it  on  vessels  and  bring  it  south. 
That  coal  is  what  kept  the  whole  Yangtze  and  Yellow  River  valleys 
going.  It  kept  the  railroads  going ; it  kept  such  factories  as  there  were 
going,  and  it  kept  the  utilities  going.  If  that  were  cut  off,  there  would 
be  a collapse  down  there. 

The  question  was,  of  course,  whether  the  country  could  stand  such 

a collapse.  There  were  but  a very  few  Marines  that  kept  that  thing 
going  so  that  we  would  not  have  a complete  collapse  in  Central  China, 
in  the  Yangtze  and  Yellow  River  valleys ; so  that  we  could  continue 
the  operation  of  the  two  railroads  in  the  north  and  south,  and  the 
functioning  of  the  utilities  of  the  cities  as  well  as  the  factories. 

When  the  Government  began  putting  troops  into  the  north,  despite 
the  agreements  that  we  had,  because  the  Communists  had  done  things 
that  justified  the  Government,  they  felt  it  violated  the  agreement 
of  the  previous  J anuary.  They  had  moved  an  Army  in  from  Formosa 
to  Chinwangtao,  to  get  into  a campaign  to  which  I was  opposed  and 
tried  to  stop.  But  the  moment  they  got  to  Chinwangtao  I pulled  out  the 
Marines,  and  I told  the  Government  the  Marines  were  coming  off.  The 
presence  of  that  army  enabled  me  to  take  the  Marines  off  without  the 
railroad  being  wrecked.  As  it  was,  for  2 or  3 months  they  ran  about  60 
percent  behind  on  their  coal  deliveries.  I got  the  Marines  out  of  that 
picture  because  the  Government  then  had  somebody  to  put  in  their 
place. 

Later  it  enabled  the  Communists  to  almost  cause  a collapse  of  the 
Government,  by  stopping  that  coal  line. 

Now  they  have  this  situation,  where  all  the  communications  are 
open  to  continuous  Communist  attack.  They  have  the  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists  that  they  can  continue  that  permanently. 
They  have  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Communists  that  the 
Government,  financially,  will  collapse.  That  is  the  side  they  are  play- 
mg  very  heavily,  and  there  isn’t  any  question  about  that  at  all.  You 
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have  the  conviction  on  the  Government’s  side  that  they  can,  in  a 
period  of  6 to  8 months  from  December,  destroy  the  Communist 
Army.  That  I do  not  think  is  possible.  I would  be  very  greatly  sur- 
prised if  they  were  able  to  do  anything  like  that,  and  I would  be 
greatly  relieved  if  I thought  they  would  not  get  into  such  a dilemma 
themselves  that  there  would  be  almost  a complete  collapse. 

PARTY  IN  POWER 

Gentlemen,  you  have  a concrete  situation  of  a group  of  men  who 
are  military  leaders  and  a political  group  on  both  sides.  The  military 
man  is  in  the  political  council,  the  supreme  war  council  at  the  top, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  nothing  but  fighting.  On  the  other  hand 
you  have  the  educated  Chinese,  the  university  man  from  this  country, 
from  England,  France,  and  the  universities  in  China,  who  has  no  po- 
litical power.  He  is  aware  of  the  march  of  events  in  the  world  in 
relation  to  people,  changes  in  government,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
These  other  people  are  not  aware  of  that,  and  they  are  not  aware  that 
they  are  unaware.  That  is  really  the  serious  part  of  it. 

It  has  been  a revolutionary  party.  They  did  a wonderful  thing  when 
they  came  on  from  1926  and  1927,  through  that  great  struggle.  You 
all  know  what  happens  when  one  group  stays  in  continuous  power 
without  anybody  to  attack  their  motives  and  procedures  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  governments,  particularly  low  down  in  the  pro- 
vinces, in  the  cities  and  the  villages. 

NATURE  OF  CHINESE  COMMUNISTS 

Senator  Connally.  I have  heard  it  stated  that  the  Communists, 
so-called,  were  not  necessarily  Communists,  were  not  imbued  with 
that  ideology,  but  that  the  Government  had  just  begun  to  call  them 
Communists.  What  is  your  idea  about  that  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I think  the  leaders  of  the  Communists  are 
pure  Communists.  I believe  you  call  them  Marxist  Communists.  They 
are  very  positive  about  that  themselves.  They  resent  any  implication 
that  they  are  a sort  of  agrarian  group.  They  insist  they  are  Commu- 
nists. They  insisted  very  plainly  in  writing  to  me  that  their  desire  was 
to  form  a socialistic  government  in  China. 

Senator  Wiley.  Are  they  Russian-inspired  and  sustained  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  They  have  had  all  their  contacts,  you  see,  with 
Russia,  and  they  have  exactly  the  same  ideology,  but  intercommunica- 
tion back  and  forth  I never  was  able  to  pick  up  exactly.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  accusations. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  let’s  put  it  on  a religious  basis.  If  you  were  all 
Catholic  and  there  was  a Catholic  organ  in  Moscow  and  a Catholic 
organ  in  Yunnan,  you  do  not  have  to  get  together  very  much  because 
you  are  all  playing  the  same  tune.  They  all — that  is,  the  people  in  con- 
trol— have  the  common  thought. 

Now,  where  the  difference  has  come  up  is  that  a great  many  people, 
young  fellows,  fine  young  fellows  I think,  went  from  the  universities 
to  the  Communists  because  of  their  complete  disgust  with  what  they 
found  in  the  government  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  -were. 
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You  have  the  instinct  to  squeeze  there,  and  now  you  have  the  long 
control  which  adds  to  the  graft  of  that  situation,  and  then  you  have 
inflation,  which  magnified  it  still  more,  because  an  official  could  never 
hope  to  live  on  his  pay.  Naturally,  if  he  could  not  live  on  his  pay,  he 
would  do  something  else. 

HISTORY  OF  COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT  IN  CHINA 

You  have  this  situation.  You  have  to  go  clear  back  to  Sun  Yat-sen, 
who  tried  to  get  the  United  States  to  help  him  and  tried  to  get  Great 
Britain  to  help,  and  the  only  positive  help  was  from  Russia.  They 
brought  in  Borodin,  they  brought  in  supplies,  and  that  is  the  way  this 
thing  started.  That  was  the  period  of  the  Trotzky  world  revolution 
procedure — violence  everywhere;  and  then  the  Generalissimo  turned 
to  them  and  purged  the  whole  business.  He  threw  them  all  out,  and 
Borodin  went  back  to  Russia.  But  in  this  thing  was  a situation  where 
the  present  chief  of  staff  of  the  Chinese  Army,  his  deputy  in  Canton, 
and  up  to  Shanghai  and  Nanking,  is  a leading  Communist  representa- 
tive, Chou  En-lai,  with  whom  I was  dealing.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Wacow  Military  Academy,  from  where  this  thing  starts. 

General  Chang  Che-Tung,  who  served  on  a committee  of  three  with 
me,  who  is  up  in  Turkestan  now  doing  a very  fine  job  against  heavy 
odds,  and  Chou  En-lai,  were  in  the  same  room  serving  the  same  thing. 
They  were  both  deputies.  There  is  that  intimacy  all  through  the  thing. 
Then  this  split  came,  when  they  got  into  this  violent  stuff  that  these 
fellows  under  Borodin  were  putting  across.  That  was  directed  in  the 
most  violent  manner  toward  the  British  or  Americans  or  any  foreign- 
ers that  were  in  the  region.  Then  that  split  came. 

Then  there  were  those  of  the  Chou  En-lai  stripe  and  others  who  did 
not  take  such  a serious  view.  I mean,  they  did  not  make  that  the  con- 
sideration of  first  importance,  what  these  fellows  were  doing  toward 
the  foreigners.  Their  reaction  was  that  something  had  to  be  done  to 
break  down  this  control  in  China  by  a few,  where  all  the  privileges  of 
easy  living  and  of  money  and  everything  went  to  the  few,  and  in  order 
to  get  through  to  the  many  this  was  the  conception  they  had,  which, 
to  a certain  extent,  you  see,  Sun  Yat-sen  put  up. 

Out  of  that  developed  this  situation  where  you  have  former  members 
of  the  Army,  intimately  associated  with  each  other,  brother  alumni 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  are  divided  between  the  two  groups. 
But  you  have  this  young  group  in  there  that  left  the  universities  be- 
cause they  were  completely  disgusted  with  the  situation,  because  of  the 
extortion,  and  because  of  the  corruption  that  has  been  so  terrible  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  party. 

[The  discussion  continued  off  the  record.] 

EFFORTS  TO  BRING  HARMONY  IN  CHINA 

Secretary  Marshall.  In  the  affair  that  occurred  there  in  October, 
when  we  tried  to  close  the  deal  in  some  way  that  vrould  produce  a 
reasonably  harmonious  situation,  the  small  party  groups,  minorities, 
came  up  to  Nanking  from  Shanghai  and  were  all  together.  For  a 
period  of  about  2 weeks  they  were  quite  powerful.  Everybody  courted 
their  influence,  Communists  on  one  side  and  Government  on  the  other. 
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I told  them  when  they  came  to  see  me  that  that  was  fine,  but  that  it 
would  not  last,  with  the  two  parties  trying  to  tear  them  to  pieces  trying 
to  get  them  on  their  own  side,  that  a few  of  the  leaders  would  give  in 
for  personal  reasons  and  the  thing  would  be  torn  apart. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened,  in  a week.  The  Communists  got 
one  side  and  the  Government  the  other,  and  their  power  vanished  and 
they  had  no  more  power. 

What  I wras  struggling  to  do  was  to  get  the  picture  before  the  Gen- 
eralissmo  and  before  the  world,  so  his  choice  would  be  plain  to  every- 
body, and  in  that  way  we  might  precipitate  a cohesion  of  the  liberal 
group,  who  were  men  of  education,  which  is  the  important  part,  be- 
cause they  understand  the  change  of  thought  in  the  world  as  to  human 
rights  and  things  of  that  sort. 

SECRET  POLICE 

Now,  in  all  of  this  business  we  were  tortured  by  the  fact  of  the  secret 
police.  The  government  had  them,  the  army  had  them,  and  the  politi- 
cal party  had  them.  It  seems  strange  to  us  to  have  a politi- 
cal party  with  secret  police,  but  that  is  exactly  what  they  had.  You 
were  struggling  with  that,  and  that  was  one  thing  that  had  the  Com- 
munists in  a state  of  complete  suspicion,  because  they  thought  they 
would  exterminate  them  if  they  were  cornered  through  the  operations 
of  the  secret  police,  and  the  Government  put  on  a pretty  good  demon- 
stration of  that  in  February  and  March. 

However,  I do  not  want  to  prolong  this  thing.  What  I have  been 
hoping  for  is  evidence,  plain  evidence,  that  the  Generalissimo  has 
brought  into  control  positions  a liberal  group  of  people  that  wTe  know, 
who  are  men  of  reputation  and  men  of  integrity,  and  also  men  of 
education.  That  will  be  the  beginning  of  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
genuine  step  toward  getting  a normal  democratic  government.  If 
you  do  not  get  this  liberal  group  together  you  have  no  semblance  of 
a minority  party. 

EFFECT  OF  GOVERNMENT  ACTION  ON  COMMUNIST  POSITION 

One  thing  where  the  Communist  party  furnished  something  that 
might  be  very  useful  was  that  they  were  organized  and  they  would 
put  the  pressure  on  these  people  to  do  things.  But  my  own  fear,  and 
expressed  officially,  was  that  the  procedure  of  the  Government  was 
calculated  to  put  the  Communists  in  power,  because  they  had  been 
producing  a chaotic  situation,  which  is  what  the  Communists  need 
for  their  purpose.  I thought  the  course  of  action  on  which  I was  try- 
ing to  advise  them  stood  the  best  chance  of  getting  a normal  govern- 
ment along  the  lines  that  would  be  acceptable,  that  we  would  favor. 
And  it  looked  to  me  like  the  procedure  of  the  Government,  and  the 
military  in  particular,  was  going  to  produce  the  very  result  that  we 
would  all  dread,  and  that  is  what  worries  me  so  at  the  present  time  in 
what  is  going  on,  because  all  these  things  were  anticipated  and  now 
they  are  happening. 

Always  they  were  confronted  out  there  with  the  choice,  or  rather 
the  risk,  that  there  seemed  to  be  only  two  alternatives.  One  was  to 
swallow  those  people  and  try  to  digest  them  before  they  became  too 
powerful,  and  the  other  wTas  economic  and  military  chaos. 
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What  was  your  choice  ? I would  have  been  terribly  worried  about  the 
course  of  action  in  which  I was  involved  if  it  had  not  been  that  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Government,  being  in  responsible  positions, 
came  to  me  and  pleaded  with  me  to  increase  my  efforts  to  do  what  I 
was  trying  to  do,  because  that  was  the  only  way  out  they  could  see. 

That  is  the  situation  now.  The  question  is,  when  is  the  appropriate 
moment  to  move  as  to  the  financial  phase  of  the  matter,  and  when  do 
we  get  an  indication  that  they  are  making  or  taking  appropriate  steps 
to  produce  a form  of  government  that  is  not  really  feudalistic  in  its 
characteristics  ? 

PRESENT  U.s.  POLICY 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I would  like  to  move  on  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  I would  like  to  ask  you  to  sum  up  in  a sentence  or 
two  what  our  present  policy  is  toward  China.  Have  we  ceased  to 
demand  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  take  the  Communists  into  his  coalition? 

Secretary  Marshall.  We  are  not  pressing  that,  and  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Communist  Party  at  the  present  time  you  just  could  not. 
We  have  determined  in  the  past  to  leave  the  door  open,  but  as  to  our 
stipulating  that  he  must  take  in  the  Communist  Party,  you  cannot 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  doing  anything  affirmatively  to  aid  the 
National  Government? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Not  at  the  moment.  We  are  trying  to  find  an 
appropriate  moment  to  act.  At  the  present  instance  we  cannot  see  it. 
I hope  it  crystallizes  so  that  we  can  find  an  entry  into  the  situation. 
We  are  not  taking  out  our  military  advisory  group,  which  is  a small 
group  of  people  who  advise  them  how  to  establish  their  staffs  and  how 
to  establish  various  instruction  schools.  We  are  letting  that  stand.  We 
do  not  want  any  friction. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  change  in  our  policy  would  be  that  we 
have  ceased  to  emphasize  the  demand  for  Communists  in  the  coalition, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  support  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Nationalist 
Government  if,  as  and  when  the  opportunity  seems  available? 

Secretary  Marshall.  If  he  gives  us  the  opportunity. 

SOURCE  OF  COMMUNIST  SUPPLIES 

Senator  Wiley.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  that  support?  Who  is 
furnishing  the  gunpowder  for  the  respective  sides  that  are  putting  on 
this  fighting  all  this  time  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  a report  on 
just  what  the  Communists  have.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  any 
estimate.  We  do  not  know  how  many  Japanese  guns  they  took  over. 
The  only  thing  we  are  advised  of  are  their  own  claims  as  to  what  they 
have  captured  from  the  Nationalist  Government.  They  say  they  have 
captured  enough  munitions  and  weapons  from  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment to  finance  their  fighting.  That  is  an  exaggeration,  but  there  is 
something  to  it. 

The  Nationalist  Government  just  tells  you  “no,”  and  you  can  do 
your  own  deducing.  I have  had  some  contact  with  officers  out  in  the 
field,  but  only  wdth  regard  to  a very  few  cases.  We  never  have  known 
how  much  the  Communists  got  out  of  Manchuria  from  Japanese  sup- 
plies, and  particularly  what  they  got  out  of  north  China.  They  have 
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kept  that  absolutely  quiet.  We  have  never  had  any  information  on  it 
at  all. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  the  Government  is  losing.  I do  not 
know  how  much  the  Government  has  of  the  stocks  that  they  were  given 
at  certain  times.  The  thing  is  a very  confused  thing.  They  sent  troops 
up  to  north  China  with  only  two  rounds  of  ammunition  per  gun  at 
one  time,  and  had  some  very  bad  reverses.  The  trouble  with  them  is 
that  the  ammunition  was  over  in  Chungking,  thousands  of  miles  away, 
where  it  had  come  over  the  Burma  Road,  and  they  were  in  north 
China. 

AID  TO  GOVERNMENT  A DELICATE  ISSUE 

They  have  had  all  sorts  of  things  happen.  That  is  a very  delicate 
issue  in  this  whole  business,  because  if  we  give  them  ammunition  we 
are  participating  in  the  civil  war  directly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
never  give  them  any  ammunition  we  have  disarmed  them,  because  they 
have  American  equipment,  through  our  decision  way  back  in  1943. 
So  we  have  a very  delicate  thing  there  which  I was  alwaj^s  hoping  was 
such  that  the  situation  would  overtake  the  dilemma,  which  it  has 
not.  We  have  made  no  decision  with  regard  to  that. 

CHANCES  OF  COMPROMISE 

Senator  Connally.  Do  you  think  that  these  two  factions  have  be- 
come so  determined  and  so  embittered  against  each  other  that  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  any  real  compromise  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I can  not  see  it  at  the  present  time  at  all.  They 
may  reach  an  impasse  where  the  pressures  from  the  outside  will  put 
them  together.  Of  course,  there  are  a lot  of  minority  groups  and  liber- 
als that  the  Communists  deal  with  that  are  on  friendly  terms.  What 
happens  when  they  get  to  a certain  dilemma  no  one  can  tell.  There  has 
been  a feeling  there  that  if  they  fought  to  a certain  point  on  both  sides 
they  would  sort  of  get  it  out  of  their  systems  and  get  together.  I do 
not  think  that  at  all.  I think  there  is  a possibility  of  a heavy  drift 
from  the  Communist  Party  to  any  sign  of  good  government.  That  is 
the  greatest  hope  I see  in  the  situation,  and  which  I think  might 
easily  flow  out  of  a situation  where  the  government  is  unable  in  a mili- 
tary way  to  do  all  of  these  things  it  so  freely  stated  it  could  do. 

CORRUPTION  SURROUNDING  CHIANG 

Senator  Connally.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Generalissimo  to  get  rid  of  the  corrupt  influences  around  him  and  get 
a good  government  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Yes ; and  no.  His  dilemma  is  one  I guess  you 
gentlemen  have  observed.  He  grew  up  with  these  fellows.  They  carried 
him  through  his  difficult  days  as  a young  man.  They  all  followed  him 
and  came  up  together.  They  have  very  definite  views  which  come  out 
of  their  fighting  experience  and  their  lack  of  education.  They  are  a 
revolutionary  party,  and  he  has  been  with  that  group. 

Now  they  have  gradually  grown  into  political  control  of  all  these 
things.  When  you  ask  him  to  break  with  them,  he  is  breaking  with  all 
his  old  retainers.  That  is  a very  hard  thing  to  do,  and  he  turns  to  men 
who  have  not  been  in  the  machinery  to  the  extent  these  other  fellows 
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have,  of  keeping  him  on  his  feet  and  overcoming  these  various 
dilemmas. 

His  hold  on  many  of  these  people  is  very  tenuous.  His  hold  on  the 
Governor  of  Canton  is  an  example.  It  took  us  months  to  get  his  orders 
•carried  out  in  Canton.  The  question  is  to  what  extent  you  can  crack 
the  whip. 

Well,  the  thought  in  my  mind  is,  as  he  gets  these  other  people  behind 
him  together  in  some  unity,  then  he  begins  to  get  himself  in  a position 
where  he  is  not  just  so  limited.  He  becomes,  then,  you  might  say,  the 
father  of  China,  rather  than  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Kuomintang  Party,  which  is  quite  another  matter. 

SITUATION  CLEARING  UP  IN  ARGENTINA 

Now,  as  to  Argentina,  I think  I can  express  myself  best  this  way : 
At  the  present  time  I am  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  Argentina 
.and  the  United  States,  with  no  regard  to  personalities  unless  it  mixes 
up  that  particular  situation  at  this  particular  moment.  The  situation 
looks,  on  the  surface  at  least,  rather  favorable,  that  we  may  find  our- 
selves very  shortly  in  a position  where  we  can  reach  a reasonable  accord 
and  go  ahead  with  arrangements  for  a general  meeting,  either  the  two 
meetings  or  bring  them  together  in  one  meeting.  I am  hopeful  it  will 
work  out  in  that  way,  but  I am  not  doing  anything  at  all  as  to  person- 
alities at  the  present  moment.  I am  beginning  to  have  my  own  opin- 
ions. The  whole  thing  is  centered  from  my  point  of  view  as  to  how 
to  get  this  thing  resolved  in  a manner  that  is  acceptable  to  us,  and 
then  to  see  what  needs  to  be  done  regarding  personalities  and  all,  with 
which  we  are  all  quite  familiar.  That  is  the  best  I can  say  with  regard 
to  that  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  things  at  the  moment,  the  reaction  of 
individuals  in  our  offices  at  the  moment  looks  as  though  we  would 
probably  get  a favorable  situation  in  a reasonably  short  time,  and 
I do  not  want  anything  to  happen  that  would  encourage  the  Argen- 
tinians to  slow  up  in  the  procedure  or  to  feel  that  one  way  or  the  other 
we  were  throwing  the  thing  out  of  balance. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  situation  is  clearing? 

Secretary  Marshall.  It  appears  to  be  clearing,  and  it  looks  like 
we  might  soon  find  an  acceptable  basis  to  go  ahead  with  the  general 
affairs  in  Latin  America,  and  I do  not  want  to  do  anything  at  either 
end  of  the  line,  down  there  or  up  here,  that  will  divert  the  Argentinian 
Government  from  the  process  that  is  now  underway. 

PAN-AMERICAN  SOLIDARITY 

The  Chairman.  I take  it  that  your  view  would  assign  a high  priority 
to  the  importance  of  renewing  Pan-American  solidarity  if  it  can 
be  done. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  a highly  essential  military  need  at  the 
moment  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Very  much  so.  We  have  just  fixed  the  Cana- 
dian thing  up.  Now  we  should  reaffirm  the  Latin- American  situation. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  did  you  say  about  Canada? 

Secretary  Marshall.  We  have  just  taken  some  public  action,  and 
the  public  is  aware  of  what  we  have  done  with  Canada.  Now  we  need 
do  reaffirm  the  Latin-American  accord. 
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As  to  Palestine,  I cannot  say  anything  more  than  I said  the  other 
day  in  the  press  conference.  They  are  in  a very  serious  dilemma  there 
between  these  two  contending  parties. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  MEETING  IN  MOSCOW 

Secretary  Marshall.  Now,  as  to  the  situation  regarding  Moscow: 
Aside  from  the  various  factors,  the  character  of  the  Government  to  be 
set  up  in  Germany,  the  matter  of  boundaries,  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  Austrian  treaty  handled  first,  and  those  matters,  I think  the  chair- 
man and  Senator  Connally  can  give  you  more  definite  views  and  more 
well-founded  views  than  1 can  at  the  present  moment,  but  all  of  those 
I am  having  analyzed  for  me  in  every  detail  as  to  the  possibilities  and 
particularly  what  are  the  fundamentals  regarding  which  we  must  be 
implacable,  which  we  just  must  have.  I presume  you  other  gentlemen 
are  familiar  with  the  difference  between  the  situations  regarding  the 
Austrian  treaty  and  the  German  situation.  They  are  attempting  to 
draft  a treaty  for  Austria.  As  to  Germany,  they  are  not  at  that  phase 
at  all.  They  are  trying  to  get  down  to  the  principles  which  will  guide 
the  representatives  in  drafting  such  a treaty. 

So,  as  I understand  it,  when  we  go  to  Moscow,  we  have  two  levels 
there.  We  have  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  London  toward 
the  draft  of  an  Austrian  treaty,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  what- 
ever progress  has  been  made  or  not  made  in  London  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  will  guide  the  deputies  in  drafting  a treaty  regarding 
Germany. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  A GERMAN  TREATY 

Now.  the  view  as  to  the  prospects  of  an  accord  in  regard  to  the 
second  item,  the  German  treaty,  vary  from  some  who  say  3 to  6 weeks 
and  some.  I think,  like  Senator  Vandenberg,  would  translate  weeks 
into  months — 3 to  6 months,  probably.  But  it  would  appear  at  the 
present  moment  that  if  you  got  a reasonable  acceptance  of  certain 
guiding  principles  for  the  deputies  regarding  a German  treaty,  and 
then  adjourned  to  have  them  work  on  that,  you  would  have  made  very 
good  progress. 

The  possibilities  apparently  are,  as  I gather  from  the  advice  I have 
received,  that  if  we  got  that  far  with  the  thing  on  this  first  meeting, 
we  are  lucky. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  certainly  true. 

Secretary  Marshall.  That  we  will  have  to  probably  move  on  from 
there. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  mean  an  agreement  on  the  Austrian  Treaty, 
and  dispose  of  that,  and  then  these  principles  on  the  German  Treaty  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  The  Austrian  Treaty  is  a separate  transaction, 
and  the  anticipation  is  that  the  Soviets  would  be  rather  opposed  to 
treating  that  ahead  of  the  German  thing,  although  we  would  desire 
to  do  that.  The  possibilities  of  managing  that  remain  to  be  seen,  but 
it  looks  like  the  prospects  are  not  too  good. 

Anyway,  if  we  could  secure  an  agreement  on  certain  guiding  prin- 
ciples for  the  deputies  to  work  on  for  the  treaty  regarding  Germany 
in  this  meeting,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be'that  we  will  have 
made  pretty  good  progress. 
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ADMISSION  OF  CORRESPONDENTS  TO  MOSCOW 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  significance  in  the  change 
of  attitude  regarding  the  admission  of  correspondents  to  Moscow  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Smith  has  not  given  us  the  reaction  to  that 
particular  thing.  He  is  working  on  the  increase  in  numbers.  My  guess 
is  that  in  the  first  place  they  have  limited  accommodations.  In  the  next 
place  they  want  to  hold  the  number  down  as  much  as  they  can,  because 
it  certainly  is  a bitter  pill  for  them  to  have  a swarm  of  correspondents 
in  the  country,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a great  collection  if  you  get  the 
British  and  French  and  the  others.  It  is  going  to  be  a very  disturbing 
element,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a very  difficult  thing  for  them  to  hold 
within  the  narrow  confines.  My  own  guess  is  that  I am  going  to  be 
more  concerned  with  the  incidents  of  correspondents  than  with  the 
aspects  of  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  have  one  difficult  time ! 

Secretary  Marshall.  I anticipate  that. 

I think  they  have  a problem  in  accommodations,  and  they  have  a 
deep-rooted  desire  not  to  have  too  many  of  these  people ; 20  does  not 
seem  much  to  us,  but  20  plus  the  British  and  French  and  others  seems 
a lot  to  them.  That  is  the  battle. 

I suppose,  too,  quite  naturally,  that  any  increase  on  our  side  is  an 
automatic  increase  all  around  the  circle,  which  is  the  precedent  in- 
volved. so  there  are  a good  many  different  points  of  view  there.  My 
own  thought  is  that  if  you  have  20  Americans  in  there  the  news  of  the 
♦tiling  will  go  all  over  the  world.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  you  had  3 in 
there  they  would  do  a pretty  good  job  of  it,  but  there  will  be  no  sup- 
pression of  the  facts  of  life  with  20  there.  It  is  a question  of  each  one 
bf  our  own  press  industries  back  here  getting  a fair  break.  It  is  more 
tthan  it  is  the  news.  I have  no  thought  at  all  in  my  mind  that  these  20 
•.would  not  be  able  to  tell  the  world  pretty  well  what  is  happening. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  a default  in  Mr.  Molotov’s  guarantee. 

Secretary  Marshall.  You  would  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  is  very  definite. 

Secretary  Marshall.  We  are  going  very  hard  for  the  52  we  started 
with. 

Senator  Hatch.  Yesterday  one  of  the  overseas  news  agencies  issued 
a statement  demanding,  in  effect,  that  either  the  additional  corre- 
spondents be  allowed  to  go  to  Moscow,  or  that  the  place  of  meeting 
be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  The  New  York  Times  demanded  that  in  an  editorial 
yesterday. 

Senator  Hatch.  I was  asked  to  comment  on  that  yesterday,  and  I 
refused  to  give  it  my  approval.  I thought  it  was  impossible  to  change 
the  place  of  meeting. 

Secretary  Marshall.  I read  those  things,  and  my  own  thought  was 
that  they  did  not  do  any  harm.  It  was  pressure  to  increase  the  number 
without  my  saying  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  significance  in  the  fact  that  you  are 
bringing  Ambassador  [Arthur  Bliss]  Lane 1 home  ? 

[The  discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 


1 Ambassador  to  Poland. 
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U.S.  NEGOTIATING  POSITION  ON  GERMANY 

Senator  Connally.  General,  you  spoke  about  these  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  will  agree  with  regard  to  Germany.  Will  not  one 
of  those  be  the  question  as  to  whether  Germany  should  be  preserved 
as  a unit  or  whether  it  will  be  a federated  state  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Oh,  yes;  all  of  those  things — the  Ruhr  area 
and  all  those  various  things — are  involved  in  there.  They  are  trying 
to  boil  down  for  me  what  I characterize  as  the  Ten  Commandments.  I 
want  to  have  clearly  settled  in  my  mind  certain  fundamental  things 
that  we  must  insist  upon,  and  then  a classification  of  those  that  you 
might  say  we  will  negotiate  with  regard  to.  I have  to  get  that  clear 
in  my  mind  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  T have  not  reached  that  point 
vet.  I have  gone  over  the  whole  thing,  all  of  the  desires  and  all  of  those 
things,  but  it  is  still  a general  affair  in  my  mind.  I had  about  3 hours  of 
the  Ruhr  yesterday. 

I might  tell  you  gentlemen  here — I would  not  advertise  this — that  I 
had  Mr.  [Charles  Eustis]  Bohlen,  Mr.  [Benjamin  V.]  Cohen,  and 
Mr.  [H.  Freeman  j Matthews  and  the  head  of  the  European  section 
and  about  three  others  make  these  regular  presentations  to  me  about 
an  hour  or  2 hours  or  3 hours  at  a time,  for  my  education.  I am  just 
sort  of  listening  in.  I have  gotten  through  that.  Now  I have  to  go  back 
and  get  it  boiled  down  in  detail  where  I can  get  my  fingers  on  each 
specific  thing  and,  of  course,  there  are  a great  many.  Then  I have  to 
go  to  the  President. 

But  there  are  so  many  pros  and  cons  to  this  thing  in  our  relations 
with  the  French  and  our  relations  with  the  British,  and  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  Ruhr,  which,  of  course,  is  a thing  that  is  a pretty  hard  nut 
to  crack.  In  some  respects  I found  it  not  quite  so  complicated  as  I an- 
ticipated. There  seem  to  be  certain  things  in  the  condition  of  affairs 
that  were  not  great  issues  at  the  moment,  which  rather  surprised  me. 
But,  goodness  knows  it  is  difficult  enough  as  it  stands. 

I am  not  prepared  at  all  on  the  Austrian  end  of  the  thing. 

PROCEDURE  IN  MOSCOW 

Senator  Connally.  Is  it  pretty  clear  in  your  own  mind  that  this 
problem  that  you  have,  this  preliminary  session,  this  preparatory 
session,  will  then  recess  to  give  the  deputies  the  intervening  time  to 
work  on  the  matter  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  That  would  appear  to  be  a hopeful  prospect, 
and  something  we  would  be  rather  pleased  with  if  it  came  out  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  Paris  worked. 

Secretary  Marshall.  If  we  could  work  faster  than  that  it  would  be 
a miracle. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a miracle  if  it  worked  that  fast ! 

Senator  Connally.  I think  this  conference  in  Moscow  is  going  to 
be  a long,  tough  struggle. 

BUDGET  CUTS  A SERIOUS  CONCERN 

Secretary  Marshall.  Now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I would  like  to 
turn  on  to  something  else  that  relates  to  all  that. 
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I have  been  much  concerned  at  the  budget  cuts  as  they  relate  to 
what  I am  moving  into  in  international  affairs.  I will  not  discuss  the 
purely  military  aspects  of  that  at  all.  The  Army  and  Navy  people 
can  bring  that  up.  But  when  you  get  into  the  question  of  the  amount 
that  they  are  lopping  off,  in  the  matter  of  food  necessities  for  the 
occupied  areas  for  which  we  are  responsible,  I feel  if  they  cut  that 
they  have  almost  disarmed  me,  because  it  is  not  conceivable  that  we  can 
retain  an  American  garrison  there,  with  responsibility,  if  we  have  a 
starving  population.  That  just  is  riding  a whirlwind.  No  Government 
can  stand  that,  even  a pretty  stable  Government.  You  get  started  a 
violent  reaction  and  these  cuts  for  the  Army — some  of  you  gentlemen 
may  have  more  accurate  information  on  it  than  I — involve  something 
like  $300  million  or  $400  million  out  of  the  $500  million  of  the  food 
end  of  it  alone,  and  on  top  of  that  we  have  the  dilemma  of  other  popu- 
lations in  liberated  areas.  I left  a Cabinet  meeting  to  come  here  this 
morning,  and  they  were  debating  when  I left  on  a report  that  came  in 
from  a military  attache  in  one  area  who  stated  that  starvation  is  some- 
thing terrific. 

So,  if  that  cut  in  the  budget  removes  from  the  Army  the  means  to 
keep  the  population  reasonably  peaceful,  we  have  just  got  to  abandon 
areas  or  we  will  be  wrecked  all  over  the  world. 

BUDGET  CUTS  ARE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  WITHDRAWAL 

The  serious  thing,  to  my  mind,  is  the  position  in  which  it  puts  us.  It 
is  the  beginning,  you  might  say,  of  withdrawal.  It  will  stir  up  a com- 
plete lack  of  faith  in  any  pretentions  we  make  to  accept  our  responsi- 
bilities in  the  world. 

I realize  that  it  is  a weakness  of  my  position  that  I have  a military 
background.  However,  I cannot  escape  my  own  recollection  of  many 
dilemmas  in  1939  and  1940,  the  terrific  time  I had  making  any  of  these 
things  clear,  even  to  the  administration,  and  this  thing  is  just  setting 
us  back  to  where  it  seems  to  me  that  the  perspective  is  lacking.  We  are 
talking  about  1 billion  or  2 billion.  We  are  overlooking  $300  million 
and  a million  and  something  casualties.  We  are  just  getting  the  possi- 
bility of  a repetition  of  what  we  had  before. 

[The  discussion  continued  off  the  record.] 

Secretary  Marshall.  As  to  the  military  and  naval  aspects,  there  are 
things  that  can  be  done  to  produce  economies.  You  cannot  do  all  off 
them  in  a minute.  It  is  too  widespread.  But  there  are  certain  funda- 
mentals that  must  not  be  lost  in  this  business.  The  thing  that  worries 
me  most  is  that  this  is  just  the  beginning,  as  I see  it.  I went  through 
this  procedure.  I saw  it  from  1920  right  on  down  until  I left  for  China,, 
and  it  was  beyond  belief  what  happened.  We  all  know  the  final  result 
of  the  performance. 


UNIVERSAL  military  training 

That  is  one  reason  I got  in  this  statement  about  universal  military 
training.  It  was  in  the  41st  minute  that  they  asked  me  that  question, 
but  I determined  that  if  they  did  ask  it  I must  not  evade.  I already 
was  committed  in  print.  I certainly  was  not  going  to  hedge  on  it. 
Everybody  knew  my  views,  and  I felt  it  was  far  more  important  nowr 
certainly  to  my  activities,  than  it  was  when  I ceased  to  be  Chief  of 
Staff. 
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But  the  thing  that  was  always  behind  me  in  this  business  was  that 
nobody  has  brought  up  any  practical  proposition  that  is  within  the 
financial  reach  of  this  Government  except  that  one  thing,  that  I can 
see.  When  they  argue  for  something  else  it  is  an  impractical  thing.  1 
think  that  in  this  Army  today — and  I am  speaking  most  confiden- 
tially— you  are  not  getting  50  cents  on  the  doliar.  They  tell  me  that  it 
is  costing  $1,000  a month  to  have  a soldier  in  Japan — one  soldier.  You 
have  cut  the  length  of  service  down  to  an  18-month  enlistment,  and 
you  give  him  2 months  terminal  leave.  That  is  16  months.  You  have  to 
process  a man,  train  him,  ship  him  over,  bring  him  back  and  discharge 
him,  and  I think  he  averages  7 months  in  Japan.  He  has  hardly  begun 
to  be  a soldier,  and  you  have  paid  this  frightful  amount.  No  govern- 
ment can  stand  that.  If  you  accept  it  today  you  cannot  do  it  tomorrow. 
You  have  a system  that  is  just  not  practical  and  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  or  you  resign  that  aspect  of  American  relation  to  inter- 
national affairs.  You  two  gentlemen  know  better  right  now  than  I do 
what  that  means.  So  it  is  a pretty  serious  matter,  and  I have  ap- 
proached it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  only  method  that  is  within 
our  grasp  financially,  that  the  world  will  respect — and  that  is 
what  you  are  trying  to  get ; if  you  do  not  get  the  respect  of  the  world 
for  it  you  had  better  not  have  it.  You  are  just  wasting  money.  All 
you  have  to  consider  then  is  your  internal  affairs.  It  has  to  be  respected 
by  the  advisers  of  other  governments. 

The  reason  I said  universal  military  training  is  that  that  puts  the 
individual  potential  on  the  same  level  as  the  materiel  potential.  Every- 
body knows  we  can  quickly  convert  to  war  production  in  materiel.  That 
makes  it  possible  to  quickly  convert  the  persomiel  to  a war  require- 
ment, so  he  is  not  in  it  at  the  time;  he  goes  along  as  an  ordinary  per- 
son and  he  is  picked  up  for  service  exactly  as  he  was  in  the  past.  But 
you  have  stayed  within  yourselves.  You  have  gotten  into  a financial 
arrangement  that  is  not  prohibitive,  and  I think  you  have  clearly,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  foreign  observers,  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  immediately,  not  a year  or  two  later. 

We  talk  about  scientific  things  and  bombs  and  everything.  The  whole 
thing  means  that  what  you  have  to  have  must  be  immediately  availa- 
ble. A year  is  too  late.  Certainly  a year  and  a half  is  too  late,  and  I 
have  found  that  to  get  National  Guard  divisions  ready  took  iy2  years 
or  2 years  before  they  were  battle  worthy. 

So  you  are  confronted  with  a financial  problem.  To  go  back  to  the 
original  thing  I brought  up,  this  matter  about  the  cuts  in  the  budget 
as  they  affect  those  populations  is  terribly  serious.  It  just  means  we 
walk  out,  because  you  cannot  garrison  a starving  population.  That  will 
not  work.  That  is  all,  I think. 

ACCURACY  OF  FIGURES  ON  FOOD  SITUATION 

Senator  Smith.  Are  the  figures  presented  in  the  budget  on  that  feed- 
ing proposition  accurate,  to  your  knowledge?  Have  they  been  arbi- 
trarily cut? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I heard  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  say  that 
his  group  had  been  checking  the  military  on  J apan  and  they  thought 
they  were  justified  in  everything,  and  they  felt  certain  from  what  they 
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knew  that  what  Mr.  Hoover  would  report  would  agree  with  them. 
They  brought  Mr.  Hoover  into  it  because  they  thought  his  views 
would  be  more  freely  accepted,  probably,  than  those  of  just  the  mili- 
tary leaders  who  submitted  the  estimates. 

Too,  the  Ministry  of  Foods  has  been  checking  on  the  Japanese  situ- 
ation, and  they  felt  the  figures  from  General  MacArthur  were  fully 
justified.  They  anticipated  from  what  they  had  seen  of  the  German 
figures  that  Mr.  Hoover  would  find  the  same  thing,  and  might  find 
them  low,  in  fact.  I think  those  are  very  conservative  estimates.  Clay  is 
a very  level-headed  citizen,  and  they  have  a good-sized  machine  over 
there  in  J apan  to  make  their  calculations. 

Senator  Smith.  The  thing  you  say  about  relief  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  displaced  persons  problem,  which  is  coming  down  from  your 
Department  immediately?  I assume  it  is  very  important  that  we 
should  proceed  immediately  with  the  IRO. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  something  from  which  you 
cannot  very  well  escape.  They  have  done  a wonderful  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  7 million.  You  have  to  clean  up  on  the  remainder. 
Fortunately  the  amounts  involved  are  not  prohibitive. 

Senator  Smith.  What  is  that  remainder — about  a million  and  a 
quarter  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  said  a million,  yesterday. 

MEANING  OF  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 

Senator  Smith.  I want  to  ask  one  more  question  to  clarify  my  mind 
on  the  question  of  military  training.  You  are  distinguishing  military 
training  from  service? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Smith.  People  get  that  confused  in  their  minds.  People 
think  that  you  are  going  to  send  all  these  boys  across  for  service.  You 
mean  training  in  order  to  have  them  ready  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Secretary  Marshall.  It  means  this,  to  put  it  in  the  most  practical 
way.  This  boy  goes  back  home.  A war  situation  develops.  The  Congress 
decides  that  it  is  a full  emergency  and  that  we  will  institute  selective 
service,  just  as  we  did  before.  Now,  when  you  come  to  selective  service 
you  pick  the  men  of  the  ages  that  Congress  defines  for  you.  Say  you 
pick  them  between  certain  limits,  but  that  is  yours  to  decide,  just 
as  it  was  in  the  last  war.  It  is  yours  to  decide  if  we  will  have  universal 
selective  service.  But  the  point  is  that  when  you  get  the  fellow,  he  is 
trained,  and  we  merely  have  to  condition  him.  And  then  we  have  all 
the  skeleton  organizations  where  we  cannot  hope  to  have  but  a small 
proportion  of  required  strength.  A division,  we  will  say,  is  14,000  men ; 
but  if  we  can  run  along  with  6,000  on  the  present  state  of  mind  we 
will  be  pretty  lucky.  But  this  means  that  immediately  we  can  carry 
that  thing  up,  in  a month,  to  its  strength.  It  means  this  very  especially 
in  the  National  Guard. 

We  are  trying  to  have  a number  of  organizations  with  a total 
strength  of  something  like  600,000.  In  the  first  place,  they  can’t  get 
the  people.  In  the  next  place,  when  you  get  this  organization,  with  all 
the  vacancies  due  to  the  men  you  throw  out  physically  in  one  way  or 
another,  this  makes  immediately  available  the  people  to  go  in  there, 
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and  m a very  short  time,  a matter  of  weeks,  you  have  a unit  that  is  a 
workable  machine.  I am  not  talking  about  creating  new  units,  which 
is  a long,  tedious  procedure.  I am  talking  about  framework  that  we 
have  established,  notably  in  the  National  Guard. 

To  me  the  National  Guard  can  be  the  bedrock  of  our  defense  system, 
because  you  have  a large  number  of  divisions  with  special  units  and 
■things,  provided  the  people  in  the  ranks  are  trained,  which  means  fel- 
lows going  from  Selective  Service  voluntarily  to  the  National  Guard, 
and  provided  you  have  available  the  people  to  fill  the  ranks. 

Now,  suppose  you  had  this  universal  military  training  for  young 
men.  What  happens  right  away?  In  the  first  place  you  will  probably 
have  some  condition  that  after  a man  has  taken  a certain  length  of 
that  training,  6 or  8 months,  he  can  evade  the  rest  of  it  if  he  will  go 
into  the  National  Guard  and  have  his  drill  nights.  They  have  to  train 
men.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  National  Guard  to  give  them  funda- 
mental basic  training.  They  would  not  have  time,  whereas  you  get  it 
instantly  if  a man  comes  in  there  with  it  and  he  has  an  urge  to  go 
in  there.  But  behind  that  you  have  the  people  to  fill  the  whole 
thing  up. 

You  take  ROTC.  We  labor  terribly  there  because  you  have  a uni- 
versity student,  studying  philosophy*  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
you  bring  him  in  on  the  military  thing  way  down  in  the  primer,  and 
he  resents  it.  He  is  doing  the  little  elementary  things  of  the  cadet 
school.  But  we  are  helpless ; we  cannot  change  that.  He  has  to  have  it. 

But  there,  with  the  universal  military  training,  when  he  goes  there 
he  has  done  2'1£  years  and  he  starts  on  the  university  level,  and  we  be- 
gin to  get  a really  trained  officer,  because  all  that  elementary  stuff  has 
been  done,  and  done  far  better  than  it  has  ever  been  done  in  the  uni- 
versity. And  you  can  pick  the  fellow  who  goes  in  there.  If  he  is  in  his 
universal  training  period,  if  he  becomes  a corporal  he  gets  more  money. 
If  he  becomes  a sergeant  he  gets  still  more  money.  He  may  be  at  the 
end  of  his  tour.  If  he  becomes  a higher  sergeant  than  that,  you  give 
him  a bonus.  You  give  him  a college  education.  Then  you  have  a whole 
officer  corps,  because  now  they  have  had  their  basic  training  and  they 
are  put  in  the  position  that  in  the  college  they  are  not  way  down  here 
on  the  first  stage  of  grammar  school  while  they  are  studying  at  the  top 
in  university  and  college  work. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  involved  in  your  present  crisis. 

Secretary  Marshall.  No;  I was  talking  about  the  financial  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a few  bridges  to  cross  before  that. 

WHY  IS  IT  IMPORTANT  TO  RATIFY  PEACE  TREATIES? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I have  an  amphibious  expedition  ! 

Senator  Lodge.  At  the  beginning  of  your  remarks  this  morning  you 
spoke  about  the  importance  of  there  being  no  delay  in  the  ponsidera- 
tion  of  these  treaties.1  If  you  have  no  objection,  I wonder  if  you  can 
elucidate  that,  as  to  why  it  is  important  to  ratify  the  treaties. 

Secretary  Marshall.  The  longer  we  hang  over  that,  the  more  loose 
ends  we  have  sticking  out  and  the  more  possibilities  of  turbulence  and 


1 Treaties  of  Peace  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary.  See  notes  p.  27. 
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reactions  abroad,  the  more  efforts  to  break  down  what  we  have  done. 
The  more  contracts  under  seal  and  delivered,  it  seems  to  me  the  clearer 
our  position  is  for  the  larger  operations  we  are  ready  to  enter  upon. 
These  are  all  preliminaries.  If  the  preliminary  remains  unfinished  you 
have  all  sorts  of  reactions  that  can  come  in  against  those  particular 
treaties  in  one  way  or  another. 

There  is  the  uncertainty  of  our  position  in  the  matter.  We  have  not 
confirmed  our  action  by  the  final  action  of  the  Senate,  and  it  leaves 
just  that  much  more  doubt  in  the  general  procedure.  Is  that  not  about 
the  way  you  would  state  it,  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  I was  wondering  if  there  was  any  point  in  waiting 
until  the  Axis  countries  themselves  had  ratified  these  treaties.  Would 
you  think  there  is  any  point  in  that  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I would  not  attempt  to  answer  that  right  now. 
I think  your  judgment  is  better  than  mine  on  that.  You  gentlemen 
know  that. 

Senator  Connally.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  point  favorable  to  early 
action  is,  if  we  do  not  act  before  Moscow  we  are  apt  to  run  into  some 
serious  difficulty. 

Secretary  Marshall.  I want  to  clear  as  much  away  as  we  can  to  get 
at  the  big  issue. 

Senator  Connally.  Some  of  these  countries  are  already  talking 
about  revisions  of  their  treaties.  If  they  are  not  ratified  when  you  get 
to  Moscow,  the  Secretary  might  be  faced  with  a lot  of  demands  that, 
“Here,  we  want  to  go  back  and  change  these  treaties.” 

Secretary  Marshall.  That  was  my  own  feeling,  that  we  had  enough 
loose  ends  now,  and  if  we  could  tie  these  up  it  would  simplify  things 
that  much. 


CUTTING  OVERHEAD  IN  THE  MILITARY 

Senator  Wiley.  I am  tremendously  interested  in  the  suggestion  of 
cutting  the  overhead  in  order  that  we  might  get  an  efficient  military 
outfit  in  this  time.  I believe  you  suggested  that  there  were  waj^s  and 
means  of  doing  it.  If  we  spend  our  money  and  do  not  get  this  fire 
department  at  home  that  we  need,  it  will  interfere  with  your  getting 
results.  That  is  true.  But  I am  also  interested  in  seeing  that  we  get 
efficiency  into  it,  that  we  get  dollar  for  dollar.  We  know  that  during 
the  war  we  had  to  get  results  and  we  spent  money  like  drunken  sailors. 

With  your  statesmanship  and  wide  experience,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  get  into  the  heads  of  some  of  these  military  men  the  need  of 
curtailing  and  getting  value  received,  and  there  is  where  you  could  do 
a tremendous  job  that  I am  sure  a lot  of  them  are  not  willing  to  do. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Senator,  I am  going  to  answer  that  right 
away.  I agree  with  the  general  principle,  but  when  you  get  down  to 
my  relationship  in  it,  it  seems  to  me  the  Congress  has  tied  their  hands 
pretty  tightly.  They  have  tried  to  meet  this  by  puchasing  services. 
When  you  try  to  purchase  an  army  on  the  open  market  you  cannot 
possibly  afford  it,  and  you  have  salaries  and  things  there,  and  terms 
and  conditions,  all  of  which  make  for  the  most  extravagant  outlay 
with  which  the  military  is  perfectly  helpless  to  deal. 

Senator  Wiley.  Tell  us  how  to  cut  it. 
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Secretary  Marshall.  You  have  done  all  these  things.  The  trouble  is. 
Senator,  that  if  you  cut  your  pay  and  reduce  those  things,  then  you 
cannot  hope  to  get  the  voluntary  enlistments.  Then  your  hands  are 
forced,  which  is  the  reason  I was  doing  it  the  other  way.  You  have  to 
do  something  else.  So  you  are  just  traveling  around  in  a circle. 

Now  I think  you  have  a shell  instead  of  an  army,  and  it  is  hollow. 
You  haven’t  anything  behind  it,  and  it  is  costing  a most  prohibitive 
amount  of  money.  But  it  is  the  law  of  Congress.  It  is  the  effort  to 
create  a voluntary  army  by  holding  out  high  emoluments  and  short 
service  and  all  these  things  that  are  just  impossible  when  you  are 
dealing  with  things  overseas.  So  you  have  your  military  man  in  a 
very  bad  hole. 

Now,  as  to  efficiency  in  the  spending  of  money  and  all,  I agree  with 
you,  but  I think  they  do  not  do  a bad  job  of  this.  Eisenhower  is  a 
pretty  good  boss,  and  he  knows  this  game.  His  deputy  was  my  deputy 
in  the  war,  and  he  is  no  fool.  And  the  budget  fellows  are  the  curse 
of  the  War  Department  within  the  War  Department.  But  you  have  a 
set  of  conditions  that  just  impose  the  most  extravagant  military  policy 
of  any  nation  in  the  world  up  to  the  present  time  in  history,  and  you 
have  a shell. 

Finishing  what  I was  saying,  when  I was  in  the  War  Department 
they  became  involved  in  the  solution  of  attrition,  which,  to  my  mind, 
is  fatal.  But  they  are  helpless.  Cuts  are  coming  here  and  again  that 
is  murderous  in  a military  operation  and  it  is  murderous  in  this  sort 
of  situation.  It  introduces  a good  many  difficult  political  conditions. 
That  is  one  reason  I did  not  want  to  talk  about  universal  military 
training  the  other  day.  But  it  is  pretty  nearly  fundamental  if  we  are 
going  to  get  out  of  this  thing. 

UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING  THE  ONLY  ANSWER 

Senator  Wiley.  You  diagnose  the  situation.  We  sitting  here  do  not 
comprehend  it  in  the  larger  perspective  you  do,  therefore  we  have  a 
right  to  ask,  what  knife  shall  we  apply  ? What  remedy  shall  we  apply  ? 
What  shall  we  do?  The  Lord  has  equipped  you  with  a broad  vision 
and  great  experience  and  more  than  an  average  lot  of  commonsense, 
and  the  country  needs  it.  That  is  why  we  have  called  you  to  this  high 
position.  But  i say  that  complementary  to  your  position  is  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  the  shell  of  an  army  on  which  we  are  spending 
money  like  a drunken  sailor,  that  we  will  get  a real  defense  force  that 
will  be  a buttress  to  you  so  that  you  can  talk  with  authority  to  the  rest 
of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Marshall.  The  only  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is  wholly 
politically  unacceptable.  I have  never  found  any  other  solution. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  has  given 
us  the  answer,  Senator  Wiley.  I think  he  gave  the  only  answer : com- 
plete universal  service. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Not  service. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Universal  training.  As  I understand  it.  that, 
at  this  moment,  is  the  solution  that  you  are  offering  for  efficiency  and 
a strong  army. 

Secretary  Marshall.  It  is  the  only  one  within  your  financial  grasp. 
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Senator  Connally.  There  is  a widespread  popular  idea  that  the 
Army  is  very  extravagant.  You  know  that. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Connally.  And  I suppose  we  are  partly  responsible  for 
that  by  virtue  of  our  legislation.  We  have  increased  the  pay  of  en- 
listed men  very  heavily,  have  we  not  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Tremendously. 

Senator  Connally.  I have  always  thought,  and  I think  we  ought 
to  have  done  it  during  the  war,  that  we  should  have  required  these 
men,  while  they  were  in  the  Army,  to  have  either  left  their  pay  on 
deposit  with  the  Government,  or  seen  that  it  went  to  their  families — 
all  of  their  pay  except  just  the  moderate  amount  for  cigarettes  and 
things  like  that,  because  everybody  that  has  been  in  the  Army  or 
around  it  very  much  knows  that  these  boys  get  these  good  checks  and 
all  that  and  they  squander  it,  drinking  it  up  or  gambling  it  up  or 
doing  something  with  it.  I am  just  throwing  that  out. 

Secretary  Marshall.  I agree  with  you  completely.  I thought  when 
we  increased  the  pay  from  $30  to  52  that  that  was  almost  a mandatory 
requirement,  except  in  cases  of  specific  dependents.  You  know  the 
trouble  we  got  into  in  Cairo.  We  were  in  trouble  with  the  British; 
we  were  in  trouble  everywhere  we  went  with  the  other  soldiers  because 
they  had  all  this  money,  and  when  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
wnere  was  the  money  ? If  Congress  right  then  had  increased  the  pay 
and  had  it  payable  when  a man  was  discharged,  say  an  immediate 
amount  and  another  amount  3 months  later,  the  whole  situation  in 
this  country  would  have  been  different. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  RATIONALE  FOR  UNIVERSAL  TRAINING 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I would  like  to  clear  this  up,  because  I 
have  this  impression.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  firmly  convinced  that 
there  is  no  way  to  secure  a voluntary  army  except  by  purchase,  by 
mercenary  means  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  And,  in  turn,  that  is  a thing  that  will  col- 
lapse on  you  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  It  is  beyond  our  financial  possibilities. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  And  the  solution  is  to  create  a military 
establishment  of  the  size  and  strength  and  the  efficiency  that  conditions 
now  demand  through  universal  military  training? 

Secretary  Marshall.  That  is  my  thought  exactly,  and  I am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  a large  standing  army.  Of  course  we  have  to  have 
these  occupation  forces. 

Many  of  the  things  that  have  been  said,  particularly  in  the  college 
and  university  world,  it  seems  to  me  are  totally  contrary  to  what  would 
be  the  democratic  concept  of  the  thing.  We  do  not  want  a large  stand- 
ing army.  But  you  have  to  have  a very  solid  potential  behind  it,  not  a 
theoretical  one,  with  everybody  leaping  to  arms  overnight,  but  a solid 
potential  of  readily  convertible  manpower.  The  minute  you  have  that 
you  can  reduce  here  and  there  all  over  the  place,  just  like  you  put  cer- 
tain ships  in  dock  and  seal  them  up.  Those  ships  are  not  a bit  of  good 
unless  the  Navy  has  a reserve  ready  to  man  the  ships,  because  you  are 
almost  a year  behind  then,  even  if  you  oil  the  ship  up  and  get  ready  to 
go  to  sea. 
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THE  OLD  RESERVE  CORPS  CRITIZED 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I have  been  tremendously  interested  in  this. 
After  1918  I was  in  the  Reserve  Corps  for  a good  many  years.  I used 
to  go  to  camp  until  I got  completely  disgusted  with  the  Reserve  Corps, 

where  I learned  nothing.  . . , 

Secretarv  Marshall.  There  were  no  soldiers  for  you  to  tram  with. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  That  is  substantially  correct.  The  program 
and  pattern  of  training  were  nil.  We  would  go  there  for  2 weeks  every 
vear  until  I finally  quit.  I probably  have  as  little  conscience  as  any- 
body, but  I thought  I could  not  take  the  Government’s  money  any 
more  for  2 weeks’  training,  because  I did  not  learn  a thing  I didirt 
know  back  in  1918.  There  was  nothing  new,  and  all  it  was  was  a few 
weeks’  vacation  in  a tent  some  place,  or  something  of  that  kind.  So  I 
am  tremendously  interested  in  some  solution  to  this  thing  that  will  get 
us  what  we  want,  and  the  opportunities  for  training. 

Secretary  Marshall.  On  a working  basis  that  would  turn  over  a 
tremendous  number  every  year.  Everybody  would  have  to  work  like 
the  deuce  all  the  time  to  keep  the  thing  alive,  and  the  young  lieuten- 
ants who  come  in  from  the  Reserve  would  have  something  to  use  it  for. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  From  what  contact  I had  with  the  Reserve 
Corps  the  last  4 or  5 years  before  the  war  broke  out — I was  not  actively 
participating  then — I think  a better  job  was  done  in  the  last  4 or  5 
years  before  the  war. 

Secretary  Marshall.  The  trouble  was  that  we  had  more  Reserve 
officers  than  we  had  privates  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  That  is  right,  but  I thought  there  were  a 
lot  of  good  men. 

Secretary  Marshall.  I turned  over  my  command  to  one  of  the 
Reserve  officers.  I gave  him  the  whole  darned  post  and  gave  him  all 
the  soldiers  and  everything  else,  and  they  started  investigating  me. 

ROLE  OF  THE  REGULAR  ARMY 

Senator  Connally.  Under  the  plan  of  universal  training  would 
these  men,  during  their  course  of  training,  be  put  right  in  with  the 
Army  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  No;  they  would  be  in  special  organizations.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  at  the  time  of  maneuvers  we  might  put  them 
into  units  for  the  period  of  maneuvers.  There  would  be  no  question 
of  their  serving  in  the  Army  as  such.  It  might  be,  for  instance,  that 
w’e  would  put  platoons  of  them  to  bunk  up  with  various  companies 
for  some  maneuver  purpose. 

Senator  Connally.  What  I was  thinking  of,  if  you  have  a distinc- 
tive group,  what  about  your  regular  force,  the  regular  standing  Army  ? 
You  would  continue  that  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  They  would  be  busy  in  this  country  training 
these  fellows. 

Senator  Connally.  You  would  still  rely  on  voluntary  enlistments 
for  their  recruiting  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  That’s  right.  You  probably  would  not  have 
to  have  so  many,  and  you  probably  would  have  a good  many  volunteers 
from  this  universal  training,  if  it  is  a well-run  job.  If  it  is  well  done,. 
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there  is  a certain  amount  of  excitement  which  makes  an  afterappeal 
when  the  fellow  goes  through  it.  The  Air  Corps  will  say  we  can  not 
do  much  in  those  months.  I think  they  are  entirely  wrong.  You  get  a, 
fine  basic  start,  and  I am  quite  certain  they  would  get  all  the  volun- 
teers they  needed  out  of  that  basic  training  to  pursue  the  thing  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  National  Guard’s  ranks  would  be  filled  with 
trained  men. 

TIME  SAVED  BY  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  How  much  time,  from  the  standpoint  of 
months,  do  you  think  this  program  would  save  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  ? I have  a theory.  I do  not  know  a thing  about  the  military 
thing. 

Secretary  Marshall.  So  far  as  the  troops  in  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  not  taking  the  overseas  crowd,  it  would  save  about  a year 
and  a half. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I have  a thought  with  regard  to  these  fel- 
lows. You  take  them  in  and  train  them  for  a year  or  two,  whatever 
your  training  period  is,  and  then  turn  them  back  into  civilian  life. 
They  rapidly  lose  the  conditioning  they  get,  in  the  first  place,  and 
second  they  lose  some  training. 

Senator  Connally.  But  they  would  have  the  fundamentals. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  It  has  always  been  a question  in  my  mind 
as  to  how  much  of  the  fundamentals  they  would  have,  or  whether  or 
not  they  would  not  have  to  go  through  approximately  the  same  basic 
training  again. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  would  have  a mental  preparation  and  a tem- 
peramental preparation. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I know  there  is  value  to  it.  I am  trying  to 
get  your  estimate  as  to  how  much  time  would  be  Saved. 

Secretary  Marshall.  When  the  man  immediately  finishes,  he  is 
ripe.  If  it  is  a year  later,  he  has  to  have  a little  refresher.  But  he  is 
going  into  an  organization  that  already  exists,  with  trained  fellows 
all  aroimd  him.  It  is  a much  easier  problem  of  assimilation.  And  then, 
as  he  gets  still  older,  his  category  probably  changes.  You  put  him  in  an 
engineer  regiment,  or  this  kind  of  service  regiment.  He  would  get 
out  of  the  combat  thing  and  into  the  other. 

But  there  is  another  important  consideration.  Let  us  say  you  did 
this  thing  and  you  compromised  on  8 months — if  you  get  below  that 
you  are  wasting  money  and  you  had  better  not  do  it  at  all — 8 months 
would  provide  us  with  the  effort  to  get  the  people  ready  to  fill  up  all 
our  current  organizations  immediately,  with  a backlog  to  keep  them 
going  and  to  make  a start  toward  the  other.  It  would  not  give  us  the 
immediate  available  material  to  create  entirely  new  organizations.  You 
could  not  do  that.  But  it  would  enable  us  to  fill  up  all  those  that  we 
had  with  a backlog  immediately  of  other  trained  men. 

Now,  if  the  world  is  approaching  a serious  situation,  particularly 
with  the  central  intelligence  agency  we  would  know  about  it.  AIT 
right.  Congress  would  sav,  “8  months?  Now  12  months.”  If  it  gets 
more  serious,  “12  months?  Now  18  months.”  You  change  the  time,  and 
if  the  thing  breaks  as  it  did  on  us  in  December  1941.  vou  probably  have 
had  them  up  in  a training  period  of  18  months  and  everybody  would 
have  accepted  it.  Then  you  are  that  much  better  prepared.  Otherwise 
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you  have  to  assume  you  are  caught  hands  down  without  any  premoni- 
tion whatsoever  of  the  crisis  to  which  we  were  coming. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  man  has  fundamentals.  They  hardly 
change  at  all.  My  great  struggle  in  1940  was  the  insistence  that  I was 
organizing  a mass  army.  There  were  a lot  of  accusations  of  that  kind. 
I was  trying  to  organize  a fundamentally  sound  army,  and  later  on, 
all  these  portions  of  the  army  which  were  held  in  contempt  at  that 
time  were  the  ones  in  greatest  demand ; and  there,  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  have  extended  the  time  of  the  preliminary  basic  training,  the 
whole  probably  would  have  been  so  much  easier  and  so  much  simpler. 
But  I was  under  the  pressure  then,  of  course,  to  have  the  whole  thing 
cease  and  terminate  at  that  particular  moment. 

NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  CARTER  VINCENT 

The  Chairman.  I just  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  and  then  we 
must  adjourn. 

We  have  before  us  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Carter  Vincent  for  pro- 
motion in  the  service,  and  there  has  been  some  question  raised  about 
him.  We  shall  have  a hearing  on  the  subject  and  you  probably  will 
not  be  available.  I wonder  if  you  care  to  say  anything  about  him. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Yes ; I talked  to  him  this  morning.  I believe 
one  of  the  thoughts  in  regard  to  him  is  that  he  was  considerably  re- 
sponsible for  the  unfortunate  policy — so  characterized — in  China.  I 
do  not  think  that  was  the  case.  The  main  misfortune  in  the  policy  you 
can  accuse  me  of,  rather  than  Vincent.  I found  him  reasonably  broad- 
minded and  realistic  about  these  various  issues.  The  problem  itself 
has  been  one  of  untold  complications,  and  I have  seen  nothing  to  indi- 
cate in  my  mind  that  he  has  any  ideas  that  go  contrary  to  our  general 
conception  of  what  should  be  done. 

HIS  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  indication  that  he  is  particu- 
larly partial  to  the  armed  Communist  Party  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  No;  I have  not.  You  see,  out  in  China  there 
was  a very  strong  feeling  at  one  stage  of  the  game  that  if  you  could 
get  the  Communist  Army  lined  up  with  the  Nationalist  Army  you 
would  make  it  much  more  formidable  for  us  to  deal  with  the  J apa- 
nese.  There  the  Chinese  people,  particularly  the  Generalissimo,  stood 
adamant.  He  wanted  to  get  the  Communists  concentrated  in  the  north 
to  move  in  against  the  Japanese  communications,  and  many  of  those 
out  there,  in  the  army  and  otherwise,  were  all  of  the  same  thought. 
They  were  trying  to  lick  the  Japanese,  and  they  felt  that  the  National 
Government  forces  were  not  only  ineffective  and  diluted  all  over  the 
place,  with  no  particular  strength  at  any  one  place,  but  had  leaders 
who  were  grafting,  absorbing  funds  and  other  things  because  they 
gave  them  to  the  leader.  He  parceled  it  out.  And  it  was  highly  desir- 
able to  bring  this  Communist  force  into  action  in  combination  with 
the  Government. 

Vincent  probably  was — I think  he  was — of  that  mind,  as  many 
others  were  at  the  same  time,  notably  Stilwell,  for  that  matter.  But 
he  was  after  a military  force  to  defeat  the  J apanese.  I think  most  of 
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the  observers,  particularly  the  press,  were  inclined  very  sympatheti- 
cally toward  the  Communists,  not  at  all  in  connection  with  their 
ideology  but  in  what  they  were  doing,  in  the  way  they  organized  and 
planned  things. 

Senator  Wiley.  Churchill  was  once  too. 

NATURE  OF  CORRUPTION  IN  CHINA 

Secretary  Marshall.  You  always  had  this  condition  to  consider. 
The  corruption  on  the  side  of  the  National  Government  was  largely 
for  the  individual.  The  extortions  were  largely  for  the  individual.  The 
extortions  on  the  Communist  side,  and  they  were  just  as  great  extor- 
tions, were  not  for  the  individual  at  all.  They  were  never  for  the  indi- 
vidual. They  were  for  a party  thing.  Naturally  the  fellows  out  in  the 
field  and  in  China  would  favor  this  form  of  extortion,  we  will  say, 
more  than  this  form  of  extortion,  which  was  dissipating  things  for  a 
particular  individual. 

Well,  they  got  rid  of  a lot  of  these  corrupt  leaders  and  the  situation 
changed  very,  very  decidedly,  but  it  was  not  cured,  so  I think  there  has 
been  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding  of  the  feeling  of  people  when 
they  really  were  not  concerned  so  much  with  the  ideology.  They  were 
concerned  with  the  practical  proposition  of  what  you  were  going  to  do. 
They  were  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  Communists  put  on  a 
pretty  good  show  in  the  regions  of  how  they  got  down  to  the  lowest 
class,  whereas  the  Government  did  not  get  down  to  them  at  all. 

PRESENT  ASSIGNMENT  OF  MR.  VINCENT 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Vincent’s  assignment  is  in 
the  State  Department? 

Secretary  Marshall.  At  the  present  time  he  is  head  of  the  Office  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  him  a key  man. 

Secretary  Marshall.  He  is  a key  man.  He  is  the  man  I talk  to  in 
regard  to  details  of  policy  for  China. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  that  he  is  still  favoring  the 
insistence  upon  our  requiring  the  Nationalist  Government  to  take  the 
Communists  in  ? 

Secretary  Marshall.  No  ; not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  I think  we  ought 
to  adjourn,  under  the  rule. 

We  are  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :10  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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TREATIES  OF  PEACE  WITH  ITALY,  RUMANIA, 
BULGARIA,  AND  HUNGARY1 

[Editor’s  note. — Peace  treaties  were  signed  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Hungary  in  Paris  on  February  10,  1947.  These  treaties  were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  February  28.  Public  hearings  were  held  on- 
March  4,  April  30,  and  May  1,  2,  and  6,  and  a favorable  report  was  issued! 
on  May  9.  The  Senate  gave  its  consent  to  ratification  on  June  5.  Thej 
treaties  were  ratified  by  the  President  on  June  14,  and  entered  into  force 
on  September  15.] 


FRIDAY,  MAY  9,  1947 


United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington , D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the 
committee  hearing  room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg.  Capper,  Wiley,  Smith,  Lodge,  Con- 
nally,  Wagner,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  all  know  what  we  are  up  against  and 
what  the  situation  is,  and  the  question  is,  are  you  ready  to  vote  to 
report  these  treaties  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  T am,  Mr.  President. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I am. 

MAKE  RATIFICATION  CONTINGENT  UPON  SETTING  UP  OF  SECURITY 

COUNCIL 

Senator  Smith.  I would  like  to  ask  just  the  question  whether  there 
is  any  possible  alternative.  I gather  from  the  statements  of  Secretary 
Marshall  and  Mr.  Byrnes  that  there  is  not,  that  this  is  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done.  I just  raise  one  thing  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  that  is  this : whether  there  will  be  any  consistency  in  saying  that 
these  treaties  will  be  ratified  as  soon  as  we  are  assured  that  the  Secur- 
ity Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  set  up  to  preserve  the 
peace  in  case  the  ratification  of  these  treaties  brings  about  disturbances. 
That  is  the  only  thing  I have  in  mind  as  a possible  thing  to  say,  and 
to  ask  whether  that  would  put  the  heat  on  Russia  to  set  up  the  Security 
Council  the  way  it  ought  to  be  set  up. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  make  the  ratification  contingent 
upon  the  conclusion  of  arrangements  for  security  sources  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I am  just  suggesting  possibly  exploring  that  before 
we  make  this  decision. 


1 For  texts  of  these  treaties,  see  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Agreements  of  the  United  States  of  America  1776—1949.  Vol.  4,  Multilateral  1946— 
49.  Department  of  State  Publication  8521.  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.. 
1970.  pp.  311-479. 
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The  Chairman.  Even  if  you  had  a friendly  Russia  to  deal  with  on 
this  subject  it  would  take  you  2 years  to  complete  those  agreements, 
because  there  has  to  be  a separate  agreement  with  every  nation  respect- 
ing its  contribution  to  the  international  contingent,  and  there  would 
be  no  possible  chance,  in  my  opinion,  of  accomplishing  that,  even  with 
a cooperative  Russia,  under  a year  or  two,  so  that  if  you  were  to  take 
that  position  you  would  be  postponing  the  treaties  for  at  least  a year, 
and  since  you  do  not  have  Russian  cooperation,  I would  say  that  that 
was  equivalent  to  throwing  them  out  the  window,  throwing  them  out 
a back  window  where  nobody  was  looking. 

suppose  Italy’s  territorial  integrity  is  violated? 

Senator  Lodge.  What  do  you  contemplate,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  pull 
our  troops  out  and  the  British  pull  their  troops  out,  and  then  Italy’s 
territorial  integrity  is  violated  and  the  Security  Council  does  not 
function  ? 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  my  next  question. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  can  answer  that  as  well  as  I can.  You 
confront  a violation  of  treaties  which  is  a challenge  not  only  to  the 
United  Nations  but  to  the  treaty  signatories,  and  I simply  parallel  your 
question  with  one  of  my  own : What  do  you  do  if  you  do  not  ratify 
the  treaties  and  you  have  left  25,000  troops  in  Italy  at  the  mercy  of 
an  outraged  Tito  and  a malevolent  Molotov,  who  say,  “Well,  if  you 
won’t  ratify  the  treaties,  all  right ; we  will  start  out  causing  you  a little 
trouble.”  What  do  you  do  then  ? 

Why,  in  other  words,  is  it  any  more  logical  to  contemplate  that  they 
will  move  in  after  the  treaties  are  ratified  than  that  they  will  not  move 
in  if  wTe  do  not  ratify  the  treaties  ? If  they  are  going  to  move  in,  why 
wouldn’t  they  move  in  if  we  do  not  ratify  just  as  quickly  as  if  we  do 
ratify  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Because  the  United  States  88th  Division  is  in  there 
now. 

Senator  Smith.  They  might  hesitate  a little  bit  to  move  in  and  try 
to  brush  us  aside,  whereas  if  the  treaties  are  ratified  we  get  out  and 
Italy  is  left  to  her  fate,  with  such  help  as  she  can  get  from  the  U.N. 
to  protect  her.  The  U.N.  is  not  prepared  to  protect  her.  She  has  been 
disarmed,  and  Tito  has  his  large  army.  That  is  what  troubles  me.  I am 
just  raising  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  troubles  me.  I am  not  arguing  with  you. 
I have  no  illusions  about  any  phase  of  this  matter.  But  I think  she 
is  worse  off  without  the  treaty  than  with  it. 

Did  not  General  Marshall  answer  that  question  ? Was  that  not  put 
squarely  to  him  in  the  hearing? 

Senator  Hatch.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  answer  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  Substantially  about  what  you  gave. 

THE  LEAST  DANGER  LIES  IN  RATIFICATION 

I want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I spent  yesterday  afternoon  read- 
ing the  transcript  of  these  hearings.  I had  all  the  doubts  anybody  else 
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had  about  these  treaties,  and  those  doubts  have  not  been  altogether 
erased. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  be. 

Senator  Hatch.  But  I did  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the 
least  danger  lay  in  ratification,  so  I am  in  favor  of  voting  to  report 
the  treaties. 

A GREAT  HAZARD  IN  DEFEAT  ON  THE  FLOOR 

This  practical  situation  comes  to  my  mind,  and  I wonder  about  it. 
I do  not  know  how  the  sentiment  is  in  the  Senate  against  ratification 
of  the  Italian  Treaty.  If  it  is  strong  enough  to  secure  the  necessary 
one-third  to  defeat  ratification,  it  would  be  much  better,  in  my  opinion, 
to  delay  the  matter  in  the  committee  than  to  report  it  to  the  Senate 
and  have  that  result. 

Now  the  thought  came  to  me,  is  there  some  practical  way  that  we 
could  conduct  an  accurate  poll  and  find  out  just  about  wdiere  we  stand 
before  it  ever  goes  to  the  Senate  floor  ? 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  have  raised  a perfectly  sound  point,  and 
I do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Barkley  and  Mr.  Biffle  have  made  any 
headway  on  their  side  in  finding  out  where  we  stand  or  not.  Now  let 
us  explore  what  you  say — that  hazard — for  a minute.  I quite  agree 
that  that  hazard  exists.  I find  that  my  colleague  has  told  the  Sons  of 
Italy,  in  a moment  of  luncheon  enthusiasm,  that  he  will  vote  to  post- 
pone the  treaties.  I have  a letter  from  a chap  up  in  Rhode  Island  who 
says,  and  I have  not  checked  this  with  the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island, 
“I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  the  two  Senators  from  Rhode  Island 
have  promised  the  Sons  of  Italy  that  they  will  vote  to  postpone  action 
on  the  treaties.” 

Senator  Hatch.  I know  they  are  very  much  concerned  about  it.  I 
have  talked  with  both  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  to  take  a poll,  however,  now,  on  that 
subject,  I am  perfectly  sure  the  answer  would  be  to  postpone,  because 
a man  does  not  confront  the  naked  issue  at  that  point.  He  has  a chance 
to  vote  himself  an  “out”  from  his  own  point  of  view,  regardless  of 
what  he  might  do  otherwise. 

Senator  Hatch.  I would  like  to  postpone  if  it  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  if  we  cannot  get  the 
two-thirds  in  the  Senate  then  the  question  arises : Shall  this  committee 
take  the  responsibility?  I do  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  decision,  which  would  be  what  we  would  have  to  do  if  we 
relied  on  a poll. 

Now,  projecting  the  thing  still  further,  Senator  Hatch,  if  that  is  the 
situation  and  we  can  find  it  out  after  we  get  there  and  the  thing  is 
nakedly  laid  down,  if  we  get  to  a point  where  we  are  up  to  a vote  and 
we  are  going  to  get  licked,  I would  rather  see  a motion  to  recommit  and 
let  it  be  carried,  so  that  at  least  you  have  saved  a small  corner  of  the 
record. 

Senator  Smith.  But  one-third,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  defeat  the 
treaty,  and  it  will  take  a majority  to  recommit,  will  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  I know,  but  if  you  are  in  any  such  position  as  that 
you  can  tell  the  boys  who  are  friendly  to  the  Sons  of  Italy  that  it  is  all 
right  to  send  it  back. 
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HESITATION  WOULD  INDICT  GOOD  FAITH  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Senator  Barkley.  I would  like  to  express  this  feeling:  In  view  of 
the  world  conditions,  in  view  of  all  the  trouble  that  the  Allied  Nations 
have  gone  to  to  write  these  treaties,  it  seems  a terrible  indictment  of 
our  good  faith  as  a nation  and  as  a Congress  to  say  now  that  because 
the  Sons  of  Italy  or  the  sons  of  anybody  else  have  come  along  here  and 
have  some  objections  that  we  have  more  regard  for  the  Sons  of  Italy 
than  we  have  for  the  whole  people  of  Italy  and  the  whole  people  of  the 
world. 

I realize  these  pressure  groups  do  have  influence.  I have  a lot  of 
Italians  in  my  State.  But  I feel  that  for  us  to  dilly-dally  with  this 
treaty,  to  fool  along  wflth  it,  to  hesitate  about  it,  is  in  effect  a repudia- 
tion of  our  State  Department,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  who  helped 
negotiate  it,  of  you  and  Senator  Connally,  and  of  the  insistence  that 
our  delegation  made  that  there  should  be  treaties. 

Now,  if  we  will  not  ratify  this  one,  what  assurance  has  the  country 
and  the  world  got  that  we  will  ratify  any  treaty  at  all?  If  we  fool 
around  with  this  one  until  there  is  a treaty  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
what  assurance  is  there  that  we  would  ratify  any  such  treaty  as  that  ? 
And  if  we  cannot  give  any  assurance  at  all,  at  least  that  we  are  looking 
at  it  from  the  broad  world  viewpoint,  what  handicap  would  that  offer 
to  our  negotiators  in  dealing  with  Bussia  and  the  other  countries  in 
tr}dng  to  write  a treaty  for  Germany  and  Austria  ? 

postponement  opposed 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  answer  your  question  categorically. 

Senator  Connally  and  I were  at  the  State  Department  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Mr.  Byrnes  the  afternoon  before  our  final  hearing, 
because  I had  said  that  this  was  the  last  time : “You  are  going  to  burn 
your  bridges  tomorrow  morning;  let  us  take  one  final  look-see  as  to 
whether  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  by  way  of  postponement.” 
and  at  that  session  Mr.  Marshall  said  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  did  not  care  to  ever  go  back  to  try  to  talk  to  Mr.  Molotov  about 
anything,  if  he  had  to  face  Mr.  Molotov’s  sneer : “What’s  the  use  of  our 
pursuin'*  this  conversation,  because  when  you  sign  up,  what  does  it 
mean?  He  was  so  positive  about  that,  although  I had  entered  the 
meeting  with  some  inclination  toward  the  idea  of  at  least  waiting  a 
little  while,  he  completely  wiped  off  the  slate  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned— all  the  way  off  the  slate — anv  possibility  of  postponement. 

Senator  Barkley.  I feel  that  way  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I feel  it 
very  stronglv.  I think  that  this  is  a critical  juncture  in  which  our  coun- 
try finds  itself,  in  which  the  Senate  finds  itself,  and  it  is  2 years,  now, 
since  the  war  ended  and  nobod v knows  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  to 
finally  wind  up  this  treaty-making  business,  and  if  we  hesitate,  if  we 
pull  back  here  on  the  very  first  one  that  is  submitted  to  us,  I can  very 
web  understand  how  neither  General  Marshall  nor  anybody  else  would 
feel  like  facing  the  situation  in  the  next  conference  with  any  prestige 
left  so  far  as  any  reasonable  assurance  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  part  of  which  is  this  Senate,  will  go  along  and  stand  by 
what  they  do. 
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I recognize,  of  course,  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject a treaty.  That  is  its  responsibility.  If  it  wants  to  do  it,  it  cannot 
help  it.  I do  feel  we  ought  to  go  forward  with  this  thing,  and  I feel  it 
so  strongly  that  I think  we  ought  to  vote  this  treaty  out  this  morning 
and  take  our  chances  with  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  When  the 
whole  situation  is  explained,  and  what  our  delegation  did  to  get  the 
terms  which  were  possible  in  this  treaty  which,  without  our  insistence, 
would  never  have  been  written  into  it,  all  of  which  was  beneficial,  I 
feel  when  they  understand  that,  that  there  will  not  be  one-third  of  the 
Senate  that  will  reject  it,  with  all  the  implications  that  go  with  it. 

Senator  Connally,  My  attitude  was  in  these  conferences  that  it 
might  be  well  for  us  not  to  rush  it  through  until  we  get  a Greek  loan 
bill,  but  that  seems  assured  now.  My  view  was  that  if  we  postpone  or 
dilly-dally  over  this  thing  we  are  inevitably  going  to  create  the  im- 
pression abroad,  especially  among  our  critics,  among  these  communistic 
movements  in  the  different  States,  “You  can’t  depend  on  the  United 
States.  You  can’t  rely  on  them.  Here  they  signed  a treaty  and  they 
haven’t  ratified  it  yet.”  It  would  handicap  our  negotiators  in  the 
German  and  in  the  Austrian  treaties  very  materially. 

TREATIES  EMBODY  NECESSARY  COMPROMISES 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  a lot  of  things  in  the  treaties  that  we  do 
not  like,  but  we  cannot  write  the  treaties  ourselves.  If  we  could,  we 
would  have  written  them  all  and  would  have  been  through  with  all 
this  matter  some  time  ago.  We  signed  this  treaty  and  urged  it  and 
argued  about  it  and  got  a lot  of  things  in  it  and  out  of  it  that  we 
insisted  upon,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  a much  more  liberal  treaty 
toward  Italy  than  they  started  out  with.  If  they  had  given  them 
one-half  of  the  reparations  these  different  Nations  insisted  upon, 
Italy  would  have  been  crushed.  If  they  had  given  them  Trieste,  as 
they  contended  for  and  are  still  contending  for,  it  would  have  been  a 
constant  threat  to  their  peace,  and  Trieste  is  going  to  be  a troublesome 
spot  no  matter  what  you  do  with  it.  If  you  give  it  to  Yugoslavia  or 
if  you  give  it  to  Italy,  or  if  you  neutralize  it  as  we  undertook  to  do, 
it  is  going  to  be  a potential  source  of  trouble  and  outbreak.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  But  we  figured  that  the  best  way  out  was  to 
internationalize  it  and  create  a free  city  and  put  it  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  Nations,  which  would  give  some  assurance,  at 
least,  that  if  there  was  trouble  there  the  United  Nations  would  be 
able  to  intervene  more  quickly  and  more  decisively  than  it  would 
otherwise. 

DELAY  WOULD  BE  MISCONSTRUED 

So  I think  we  ought  to  go  on  and  ratify  these  treaties,  myself, 
without  too  much  delay,  because  if  we  delay  there  will  be  different 
constructions  of  our  action  in  different  countries  to  suit  the  particular 
situations  in  those  countries.  The  reasons  for  our  not  acting  promptly 
will  be  misconstrued  and  misundersood.  I sympathize  with  our  friends 
here  of  Italian  blood.  That  is  not  strange.  We  have  Irish  over  here, 
and  whenever  anything  hits  Ireland  they  raise  hell,  and  all  the  other 
countries  the  same  way,  but  we  can  not  subordinate  American  policy 
that  affects  everybody  just  to  the  prejudices  or  the  affections  of  one 
little  group.  Those  are  my  views. 
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VIEWS  ON  ARTICLE  15 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  rather  strong 
views  about  this  treaty,  in  a positive  way,  not  in  a negative  way.  The 
opening  clause  of  the  15th  article  on  page  9 is  worth  getting  estab- 
lished in  law  for  the  Italians’  benefit.1 

I made  the  motion  for  bringing  Italy  into  the  first  international 
organization  after  the  war,  and  I know  how  they  felt,  but  I was 
very,  very  careful  to  put  a sentence  in,  “We  condone  absolutely  noth- 
ing.” That  is,  we  are  taking  Italy  on  the  basis  of  a new  Italy  rather 
than  an  Italy  that  has  to  pay  for  what  she  has  done.  That  went  all 
over  Italy,  and  there  was  a good  spirit  for  a while.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  try  to  create  a world  of  law  based  upon  agreements,  we 
cannot  have  every  agreement  accepted.  We  have  not  passed  a bill  in 
the  Senate  that  everybody  has  liked,  and  no  treaty  has  been  good 
in  all  its  particulars.  But  there  is  only  one  course.  Here  is  a treaty 
that  is  already  signed,  and  you  have  the  three  signatures  from  the 
Bussian  States,  and  to  go  back  on  that,  to  go  back  on  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and  not  stand  four-square  on  the  very  first  treaty — 
and  there  is  not  a single  treaty  that  has  been  ratified — in  defense  of 
what  has  been  done  will  react  to  confusion  and  trouble  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other. 

If,  for  instance,  the  United  States,  which  is  made  up  of  minority 
groups,  responds  to  the  will  of  its  minorities,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  German  Treaty?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  even  the 
Finnish  Treaty?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  Esthonia?  And 
heavens,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  around  to  the  Far 
East,  and  see  what  is  happening  there,  and  what  is  going  to  happen? 

Senator  Connally.  We  are  not  a party  to  the  Finnish  Treaty. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I think  our  course  for  us  is  so  clearcut 
that  I would  try  to  report  it  out  today.  I would  not  have  another  meet- 
ing, and  I would  stand  absolutely  on  what  has  been  our  method  of 
trying  to  make  the  peace  and  get  these  things  in  international  law, 
whether  they  are  respected  or  not.  Let  us  keep  our  record  clean  and 
straightforward  on  paper. 

For  Italy  to  accept  article  15  is  one  of  the  greatest  victories  that 
has  ever  been  offered  a country  like  that.  I say  she  has  not  accepted  it 
now.  Her  government  has  actually  repudiated  the  thing.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a step  forward,  and  it  is  that  that  we  are  ratifying,  not  her 
repudiation. 


MUST  REMEMBER  THAT  ITALY  WAS  AN  ENEMY 

Senator  Connally.  May  I say  one  other  word  in  connection  with 
the  remarks  I made  a while  ago.  We  have  got  to  remember  that  Italy 
was  an  enemy.  They  have  stressed  the  fact  that  oh,  she  fought  with 
us  and  all  that.  But  she  did  not  fight  with  us  until  she  was  whipped  to 
her  knees. 


1 Article  15  states  that  “Italy  shall  take  aU  measures  necessary  to  secure  to  all  persons 
under  Italian  jurisdiction,  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  the 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental  freedoms,  including  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. of  press  and  publication,  of  religious  worship,  of  political  opinion  and  of  public 
meeting.” 
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I sympathize  with  Italy,  but  not  with  the  extreme  point  to  which 
some  of  these  Italian  witnesses  will  go.  One  of  them  before  our  com- 
mittee, a big  shot,  had  a great,  long,  written  statement,  and  justified 
the  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  and  he  said  that  he  thought  that  Italy 
would  have  been  better  off  if  she  had  never  surrendered,  that  if  she 
had  continued  to  fight  us  she  would  have  come  out  with  a better  treaty 
than  this.  So,  in  their  enthusiasm,  a lot  of  these  Italians  run  away 
with  the  thing.  They  just  expect  the  world. 

Italy  did  do  a lot  of  damage  in  the  war.  She  killed  a lot  of  people, 
a lot  of  our  soldiers.  She  did  injury  to  France.  She  attacked  her.  You 
remember  Roosevelt’s  statement  that  it  was  a stab  in  the  back.  And 
Russia  claims,  I think,  that  they  had  10  Italian  Divisions  fighting 
against  the  Russians.  You  just  cannot  ignore  those  things,  no  matter 
how  much  you  would  prefer  to  have  them  some  other  way. 

So  I agree  with  these  statements  of  Senator  Thomas,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  anything  else  but  ratify  these  treaties. 

NO  HOPES  FOR  A BETTER  TREATY 

Senator  Hatch.  Senator  Connally,  you  have  made  it  very  clear,  and 
so  have  Senator  Yandenberg  and  Secretary  Byrnes  and  Secretary 
Marshall,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  think  that  if  the  treaty 
is  not  ratified  we  could  possibly  ever  negotiate  a treaty  perhaps  as 
good  or  any  better. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  right.  I think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Smith.  I asked  Secretary  Marshall  and  Mr.  Byrnes  both 
that  question. 

Senator  Connally.  And  you  must  remember  that  we  were  instra- 
mental  in  softening  the  terms  of  this  treaty.  We  did  not  sit  there  with 
our  hands  crossed.  We  were  able  to  make  the  treaty  much  more  toler- 
able to  Italy.  De  Gasperi  was  up  there.  Fie  came  up  there  and  my 
understanding  was  in  the  beginning  that  he,  himself,  the  head  of  the 
new  Italian  Government,  was  favorable  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Of  course,  when  he  gets  back  home  and  gets  a lot  of  these  ras- 
cals after  him  he  probably  now  may  have  shifted  his  views  a little, 
but  he  has  not  protested  against  the  treaty. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  If  you  have  20  treaties,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  you  going  to  give  Trieste  to  Italy  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ; not  without  a war. 

Senator  Hatch.  I want  to  ask,  following  up  that  question,  if  we  do 
not  ratify,  would  there  be  then  the  sole  possibility  of  making  a sepa- 
rate treaty  with  Italy  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Just  with  us?  There  might  be.  It  would  be 
chaos,  though,  and  confusion. 

Senator  Hatch.  I know  that.  That  would  be  the  only  thing  we  could 
do. 

Senator  Connally.  Either  that  or  not  have  a treaty. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  did  that,  and  we  drew  our  boundary 
which  the  Russians  and  the  Yugoslavs  did  not  recognize,  then  you 
could  move  10  divisions  in  and  start  shooting. 

WHY  TREATIES  WITH  ITALY  AND  THE  SATELLITES  FIRST? 

Senator  Smith.  Could  I ask  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman?  I am 
going  to  vote  this  thing  out,  but  I am  raising  this  question.  I think  we 
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all  ought  to  be  prepared  to  explain  to  our  people  the  reasons  behind  it. 
Could  you  give  me  the  inside  reason  that  the  treaties  began  with  Italy 
and  the  satellites  rather  than  the  fundamental  treaty  with  Germany? 
What  was  the  behind-the-scenes  reason  for  that  procedure?  If  we 
started  with  the  important  countries,  Italy  would  have  found  a differ- 
ent situation. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  We  had  made  almost  an  understandable 
peace  with  Italy.  It  is  surely  the  most  logical  treaty  of  all.  She  was 
practically  our  ally  Avhile  the  war  was  on. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  mean  that  is  the  reason  for  our  starting 
that  way? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  No,  I don’t  know  anything  about  the 
reasoning. 

Senator  Smith.  I just  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  find  out  from 
Senators  Connally  and  Vandenberg  as  to  why  we  stalled  with  this 
treaty. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Secretary  Byrnes,  when  he  was  here,  said, 
“We  have  to  get  these  treaties  going  because  we  have  to  get  the  Rus- 
sian troops  out.” 

I said,  “Mr.  Secretary,  there  isn’t  a Russian  troop  in  Italy.  Why 
can’t  you  start  there?” 

Senator  Smith.  Is  that  the  history  of  it  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Connally.  I was  not  in  on  the  determination  as  to  which 
one  we  would  take  up  first,  and  I do  not  know  whether  Senator  Van- 
denberg was,  but  among  the  reasons  was,  while  Russian  troops  were 
not  in  Italy,  they  were  in  Austria  and  in  the  satellite  states,  and  the 
treaties  provide  that  the  Russian  troops  have  to  get  out  90  days  after 
the  treaties  are  ratified.  We  wanted  them  out  of  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
mania and  all  these  places.  Of  course,  so  long  as  you  have  Russian 
troops  in  Austria,  they  claim  the  right  to  go  through  these  countries 
to  maintain  their  lines  of  communication. 

The  Chairman.  All  except  Bulgaria. 

LITTLE  TREATIES  AN  APPROACH  TO  AUSTRIAN  AND  GERMAN  TREATIES 

Senator  Connally.  We  thought,  or  the  ones  who  determined  it 
thought,  that  if  we  could  ratif}^  the  little  treaties  and  get  them  out  of 
the  way,  it  would  be  quite  an  approach  to  getting  the  Austrian  treaty 
ratified.  Everybody  knows  that  the  German  treaty  is  going  to  be  very 
hard  and  difficult  and  all  of  that  sort  of  business,  and  perhaps — I do 
not  say  this  is  true — they  were  hoping  that  by  the  negotiation  and 
settlement  of  these  treaties  it  would  be  an  impulse  to  get  some  action 
on  the  German  treaty  more  favorable  than  otherwise.  I do  not  know 
if  that  is  true,  but  they  were  all  dreading,  and  they  are  continuing  to 
dread,  the  German  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  is  a fair  answer.  I think  in  candor  it 
could  be  said  that  if  we  had  known — by  “we”  I mean  if  the  State 
Department  had  known — ahead  of  time  that  the  Austrian  treaty  was 
going  to  be  held  up,  there  might  have  been  some  question  about  going 
ahead  with  the  satellite  treaties,  because  they  are  definitely  related 
to  Austria  in  a fashion  which  is  not  true  in  connection  with  Germany, 
although  the  German  thing  is  overriding  everything. 
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When  these  treaties  were  perfected  we  thought  we  were  on  the  rim 
of  an  agreement  on  an  Austrian  treaty,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  just 
a matter  of  time,  and  a very  short  time,  before  we  could  have  that. 
Unfortunately  that  has  not  developed.  Unfortunately  we  have  made 
these  treaties  on  an  assumption  which  has  proven  to  be  unfoimded. 
Does  that  justify  us  in  tearing  up  what  we  have  done  ? I do  not  see  how 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  that. 

Senator  Smith.  I agree  with  you  on  that. 

THESE  TREATIES  THE  EASIEST  TO  WRITE 

The  Chairman.  Meanwhile  the  affirmative  answer  is  the  one  that 
both  Senator  Connally  and  Senator  Thomas  have  given  you.  These 
were  obviously  the  easiest  treaties  for  us  to  write.  These  were  obviously 
treaties  involving  those  countries  that  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  and  therefore  have  special  advantage  in  getting 
them  out  of  the  way,  particularly  on  account  of  the  troop  movement, 
and  I think  it  was  prefectly  logical  to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  you 
get  rid  of  the  things  you  can  get  rid  of  by  way  of  impetus  and  impulse 
to  get  rid  of  the  rest. 

It  is  like  going  into  a conference  between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
You  usually  see  what  you  can  clean  up  that  you  can  agree  on,  and 
then  you  leave  the  major  points  for  the  finish. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  you  are  perfectly  sound  on  that,  and  I am 
not  raising  this  point  to  put  any  obstruction  in  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  you  do  not  have  to  apologize  for  any 
reluctance  on  this  subject.  I have  as  much  reluctance  as  any  man 
around  this  table. 

MOVEMENT  TOWARD  FEDERATION  IN  EUROPE  WANTED 

Senator  Smith.  I have  always  thought  of  this  whole  European 
problem  as  an  overall  problem.  I have  tried  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
federated  Europe.  I have  had  the  feeling  that  we  nibble  off  this  item 
here  and  this  item  there  before  we  think  of  a wdiole  European  policy. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do.  You  have  taken  this  step  and  I am  pre- 
pared to  vote  the  treaties  out.  But  I am  concerned. 

What  bothers  me  fundamentally,  I would  like  to  have  seen  a move- 
ment for  some  sort  of  federation  in  Europe,  whether  or  not  you  in- 
clude the  satellite  countries.  Now  we  are  really  treating  with  them 
sort  of  on  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  and  poor  old  Italy  is  left  in  a 
tough  spot  because  she  ought  to  be  part  of  a western  federation  if  it 
is  set  up. 

AN  AVENUE  OPEN  FOR  REVIEW 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  I think  we  are  entitled  to  say  plainly  to 
the  world  that  we  recognize  a relationship  between  the  satellite  and  the 
Italian  treaties  and  major  settlement  in  Europe.  We  had  hoped  that 
the  two  would  proceed  in  far  greater  unity  than  has  been  possible.  If 
the  ultimate  European  settlement  creates  a situation  that  recommends 
a review  of  treaties  made  on  a different  assumption,  there  is  an  avenue 
open  for  review,  and  it  certainly  should  be  pursued  if  events  recom- 
mend it. 
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I want  to  la}7  that  down  positively,  because  I think  that  is  the  best 
thing  we  can  say  to  our  Italian-American  friends,  and  it  is  true, 
because  article  14,  while  it  is  nebulous  and  tenuous  and  all  that,  never- 
theless there  it  stands  as  a direct  invitation  for  the  correction  of  error.1 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  TRIESTE 


Senator  Connally.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I say  one  other  thing  about 
this  Italian  treaty.  Of  course,  the  Italians  want  Trieste  and  Yugo- 
slavia wanted  Trieste  and  we  did  change  that  boundary.  We  wanted 
to  go  back  to  the  Wilson  Line.  We  tried  to  do  that.  And  the  Yugo- 
slavs were  so  bitter  over  even  little  dinky  changes  up  by  Gorizia  and 
down  toward  the  south,  toward  Pola  and  those  areas,  that  they 
threatened,  officially,  that  they  would  not  sign  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  And  stayed  out  of  the  final  meeting  of  the 
conference. 

Senator  Connally.  And  in  the  committee  I made  a speech  in  which 
I challenged  them.  I said,  “We  are  not  going  to  be  buffaloed  by  any 
threats  here.  Sign  it  or  not,  as  you  please.”  I do  not  know  that  it  had 
any  effect  or  influence,  but  they  finally  signed  it.  They  finally  did 
sign  it. 

Now,  if  they  had  not  signed  it,  you  would  have  had  a still  more 
sensitive  spot  there  in  Trieste,  and  I am  not  blinding  myself  to  the 
fact  that  it  still  is  a sensitive  spot,  and  this  fellow  Tito  will  offer  any 
excuse  he  can  to  come  in  there,  but  by  the  neutralization  of  it  is  in  a 
much  stronger  position  than  if  we  had  awarded  it  either  to  Italy  or  to 
Yugoslavia,  because  it  gives  the  United  Nations  an  opening  there  to 
step  in  and  sav,  “No;  you  can’t  do  this.”  It  selects  the  Governor,  and 
if  he  hasn’t  got  enough  power  the  United  Nations  can  give  him  the 
power,  with  troops  to  protect  that  area. 

It  was  a difficult  situation.  I think  Senator  Yandenberg  will  bear 
out  what  I am  saying. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Connally.  They  threatened  in  a speech  and  in  the  press 
that  they  would  not  sign  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  They  said  they  would  not. 

Senator  Connally.  Yes;  this  little  fellow,  whatever  his  name  was, 
made  a speech  in  the  committee  of  which  I was  a member. 


VOTES  OF  CONFIDENCE 


Senator  Wagner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I had  some  pressure  groups  visit 
me,  too,  and  I made  this  statement.  I said  that  in  the  first  place  Secre- 
tary Marshall  is  for  it  and  ex-Secretary  Bvrnes  is  for  it,  and  we  have 
two  representatives  from  the  Senate,  and  I have  said  time  and  time 
again  on  the  floor  that  we  were  very  lucky  to  get  two  such  very  able 
and  conscientious  men  to  represent  us.  I said  I would  rely  upon  their 
\ lews  and,  whatever  their  views  are,  I am  going  to  accept  them,  unless 


17rhis  is  a reference  to  Article  14  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which  reads*  “Subiecf  to  the 
fldhT«tment°ofArtlCle*/2V*the  Gene™i  Assembly  may  recommend  measures  for  the  peaceful 
wS f f L SaiU a tl0w *re"a rdleSS  of  °,ri"in’  which  ^ deems  likely  to  impair  the  Jen- 
lat/o^  o!f  the  Loif^*oJ;Vc  r^ea^°nS  am°ng  nations,  including  situations  resulting  from  a vio- 
of  the  United  Nat?ois  ® PreSent  C1 barter  setting  forth  the  Eposes  and  Principles 
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I have  some  reason  to  vote  otherwise,  and  I do  not  Commllv 

and  I am  going  to  vote  as  Senator  Vandenberg  and  Senator  Con  y 

are  going  to  vote. 

Senator  Connally.  Thank  you,  sir.  . in 

Senator  Smith.  I am  glad  to  say  my  vote  is  a vote  of  co^dence  m 
these  two  gentlemen  who  have  represented  us  so  ably.  The  points 
raise  are  just  to  explore  the  various  angles  before  we  move  too  last. 


STALLING  PLAYS  INTO  SOVIET  HANDS 

Senator  Barkley.  In  addition  to  all  these  reasons,  in  which  I con- 
cur, we  all  know,  I think,  by  now,  that  Russia  is  stalling,  that  she  hopes 
to  put  off  and  piddle  around  until  we  all  lose  patience,  and  then  she 
will  have  her  way  in  Europe.  She  is  very  much  nearer  to  having  her 
way  over  there  than  I would  like  to  see  her  have.  If  we  hesitate  over 
there  and  quibble  about  it  and  equivocate  on  it  and  pull  back  on  it,  will 
that  not  work  right  back  into  the  hands  of  Molotov  and  his  crowd,  to 
tire  us  out,  get  us  impatient  and  the  world  disgusted,  including  our- 
selves, so  they  will  have  a free  hand  over  there?  It  seems  to  me  that 
plays  into  their  hands. 

Senator  Conn  ally.  Right  in  connection  with  that,  I suggested  the 
other  day  that  with  this  critical  situation  in  Italy,  with  De  Gasperi 
struggling  to  maintain  himself,  with  these  communistic  groups  fight- 
ing him,  I think  delay  on  this  would  strengthen  the  communistic 
groups,  because  they  would  immediately  say,  “Well,  you  can’t  depend 
on  the  United  States.  You  need  not  have  any  hope  there.  See  what 
they  are  doing  to  you  here.  They  won’t  sign  this  treaty  at  all.” 

I think  that  would  add  to  the  confusion  and  the  uncertainty,  and 
wherever  confusion  and  uncertainty  are,  there  is  where  the  most  fertile 
soil  for  communism  and  the  spread  of  dissatisfaction  exists. 


CRISIS  IN  FRANCE 

Senator  Barkley.  Not  only  does  it  affect  Italy  but,  as  I see  it,  it 
affects  France.  They  have  a crisis  in  France.  They  have  weathered  it 
for  a few  days.  The  Communists  have  all  been  kicked  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment but  they  have  not  been  put  out  of  France,  and  they  have  a 
revolution  in  Madagascar  that  is  causing  them  trouble.  They  have 
shortages,  bread  shortages,  and  all  kinds  of  shortages,  with  people 
lining  up  on  the  streets  to  buy  bread,  and  one-fifth  of  all  the  bakeries 
are  closed  in  Paris,  and  when  the  tail  end  of  one  of  these  long  cues 
gets  up  to  the  place  where  they  are  supposed  to  get  bread,  there  is 
no  bread. 

All  of  that  is  just  provender  upon  which  this  communistic  horde 
feeds,  and  if  France  goes  under,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Commu- 
nists, and  Italy  goes  under,  what  is  there  left  over  there  ? I doubt  very 
much  whether  our  help  to  Greece  and  Turkey  would  be  of  much  value 
if  France  and  Italy  came  under  the  domination  of  Russia. 

Senator  Conn  ally.  They  will  go  around  her. 

Senator  Barkley.  As  we  used  to  say  when  we  played  marbles,  they 
will  take  “roundouts”  on  her.  They  will  not  be  on  the  periphery ; they 
will  be  right  in  the  middle  of  the  show. 
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WILL  THERE  BE  A MORAL  OBLIGATION  TO  PROTECT  ITALY? 

Senator  Lodge.  I would  like  to  come  back  a minute  to  this  point  as 
to  what  happens  when  the  treaty  is  ratified  and  the  American  and 
British  troops  are  pulled  out.  Let  us  assume  that  the  Yugoslavs  make 
an  attack  on  the  territorial  integrity  of  Italy.  Are  we  under  a moral 
obligation  to  go  in,  then,  and  protect  Italy  and  put  the  Yugoslavs  out? 
The  Security  Council,  of  course,  is  not  working. 

Senator  Connally.  Why  is  it  not  working  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  I do  not  know  why  it  is  not.  They  are  not  set  up  to 
operate. 

Senator  Connally.  This  is  a wild  view  of  mine,  but  until  they  get 
troops  under  their  agreements,  I believe  the  United  Nations,  by  virtue 
of  its  semisovereignty,  would  have  the  right  to  call  on  other  nations 
to  furnish  troops. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  would  be  the  moral  obligation  on  such  States  ? 

Senator  Connally.  I do  not  know  that  it  would  be  very  great.  We 
signed  the  treaty.  We  are  parties  to  it.  We  would  be  looked  to  to  a 
certain  extent  to  use  our  influence  to  tell  Mr.  Tito  to  get  back  into  his 
own  boundaries.  There  is  no  legal  compulsion. 

Senator  Lodge.  I hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  not  be  moved  by 
the  fact  that  some  nation  says  “If  you  don’t  do  it  so,  I won’t  sign.”  I 
would  rather  say,  “Don’t  sign.  Go  to  hell !” 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  what  I said,  in  effect,  over  there. 

BETTER  NO  AGREEMENT  THAN  a "WRONG  AGREEMENT 

Senator  Lodge.  We  can  wait.  We  can  last  longer  than  any  of  them, 
and  I do  not  see  why  we  need  to  be  overeager  to  sign  something  just 
in  order  to  get  an  agreement. 

Senator  Hatch.  I do  not  think  that  is  a fair  charge  against  our 
delegation.  They  were  not  overeager.  Take  the  question  of  reparations. 
They  beat  that  down  from  $25  billion  to  $365  million. 

Senator  Lodge.  I am  not  saying  that  they  were  in  this  case  at  all. 
I did  not  mean  that.  I have  great  confidence  in  our  delegation.  But 
I think  there  is  an  attitude  you  get,  above  all  now,  of  “Let’s  get  an 
agreement.”  I think  it  is  much  better  not  to  get  an  agreement  than 
to  get  a wrong  agreement. 

Senator  Connally.  We  would  be  in  a strong  diplomatic  situation  if 
Yugoslavia  violated  this  treaty.  We  can  say,  “You  signed  and  we 
signed  it,  and  you  are  violating  it.”  That  would  have  a tremendous 
effect  on  the  United  Nations  and  the  Security  Council  and  every- 
body else,  whether  we  actually  put  troops  in  there  or  not. 

TREATY  REDUCES  U.s.  LIABILITY  IN  ITALY 

Senator  Lodge.  But  we  would  not  be  quite  as  much  bound  as  we 
are  now,  because  now.  if  American  soldiers  were  killed  there,  soldiers 
who  are  there  now,  it  is  war.  then,  and  this  way  our  obligation  or  our 
liability  to  come  to  the  defense  of  Italy  is  reduced  by  this.  Don’t 
you  think  so  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I think  so. 
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Senator  Hatch.  The  very  moral  influence  of  coming  before  the 
United  Nations  reduces  your  chance  of  war  immeasurably. 

Senator  Connally.  They  were  all  throwing  mud  at  the  United 
Nations.  You  take  the  case  of  Iran  alone.  If  we  had  not  had  a United 
Nations  and  brought  Russia  before  it,  she  would  have  had  Iran  and 
probably  Iraq  so  after  all,  while  the  old  machine  is  not  working  per- 
fectly it  is  working,  and  I think  it  will  be  a great  agency  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  as  it  gains  its  strength. 

SETTING  UP  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Senator  Smith.  Before  you  came  in,  the  first  question  I raised  was 
whether  we  could  not  postpone  this  until  the  Security  Council  had 
been  set  up  as  contemplated  in  the  Charter.  Senator  Vandenberg 
pointed  out  it  would  take  an  interminable  delay. 

Senator  Connally.  And  it  might  be  a cause  for  a still  further  de- 
lay. They  are  bringing  pressure  to  bear  now  and  they  are  making 
some  little  headway.  The  Military  Committee  did  make  a report.  The 
Russians  are  objecting  to  some  41  clauses,  I believe  it  is,  or  some  large 
number,  but  that  is  some  progress.  We  are  getting  ahead  a little  way, 
and  whenever  those  military  agreements  are  finally  arrived  at  I think 
the  United  Nations  will  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  its  prestige  will 
be  increased. 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  DELAY  PERSUASIVE 

Senator  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  sorry  I could  not  be  here.  We 
had  a session  this  morning. 

I would  just  like  to  express  briefly  my  own  views  on  this  matter.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  by  the  so-called  Italian  side  of  it  when  they 
came  in.  The  position  that  they  took  was  that  there  was  no  particular 
need  of  hurry,  that  the  matter  might  be  postponed,  and  I must  say  they 
made  an  impression  on  me.  But  when  I heard  Secretary  Marshall  and 
Jimmy  Byrnes,  and  heard  the  able  chairman  of  the  committee  testify 
so  ably  by  his  set  questions  that  he  had  arranged.  I had  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  they  were  speaking  what  I thought  was  the  correct  position, 
and  I went  away  from  that  meeting  feeling  that  I had  been  enlight- 
ened. Of  course,  with  the  background  of  experience  of  our  two  repre- 
sentatives, I reached  the  conclusion  in  harmony  with  the  conclusion 
of  Marshall  and  B3Trnes  and  Vandenberg.  The  trio  really  slew  me 
down,  so  to  speak,  and  I felt  that  there  was  no  other  answer. 

Now  I have  just  this  suggestion,  and  when  I came  into  the  room  the 
chairman  here  was  talking  about  article  14,  which  recalls  to  my  mind 
that  in  the  cross-examination  of.  I think,  Jimmy  Byrnes  I askeci  about 
the  effectiveness  of  that,  and  I think  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
under  that,  if  in  the  experience  of  the  months  and  years  ahead  it  was 
demonstrated  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, that  even  a treaty  like  this  could  be  taken  up  and  reviewed  and 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  what  you  might  call  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  parties. 

That,  briefly,  is  my  position.  I feel  that  the  argument  that  you  have 
to  give  validity  to  the  signed  agreement,  and  thus  put  what  you  might 
call  teeth  of  understanding  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth,  so  they 
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will  know  that  America  means  what  she  says  and  what  she  agrees  to 
do,  is  all  important  now. 

Personally,  I feel  that  it  was  demonstrated  that  if  you  do  away 
with  this  treaty,  poor  old  Italy  might  have  not  only  her  pants  taken 
off  but  will  lose  her  coat  and  vest  and  anything  else  the  next  time 
you  try  anything,  because  you  might  not  even  be  able  to  have  an 
America  standing  by  her  side  and  fighting  as  valiantly  as  these  men 
did  for  Italy. 

So  I am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

NO  OFFICIAL  ANSWER  TO  A MAJOR  TREATY  VIOLATION 

The  Chairman.  The  question  Senator  Lodge  asked  is  the  $64  ques- 
tion. There  isn’t  any  doubt  about  that. 

So  far  as  ordinary  disputes  that  may  arise  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  are  concerned,  they  are  referred  in  Article  83  to  a Conciliation 
Commission  consisting  of  one  representative  of  the  government  of  the 
United  Nations  concerned  and  one  representative  of  the  Government 
of  Italy  having  equal  status,  and  then  there  is  a further  provision  in 
case  of  a deadlock. 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  qeustion  as  to  what  happens  in  respect  to 
what  we  might  call  disagreements  in  respect  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty. 

Now,  when  you  come  down  to  the  naked  question,  which  Senator 
Lodge  asks,  of  what  happens  if  a neighboring  State  violates  the  treaty 
and  moves  in,  I certainly  am  not  prepared  to  put  an  official  answer 
on  the  record,  either. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

A TOKEN  ROLE  IN  TRIESTE 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  forget  that  under  the  treaty  5,000  American 
troops  stay  in  Trieste  so  long  as  the  Governor  of  Trieste  wants  to 
keep  them  there. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  do  ? I did  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ; so  you  have  got  your  token  force  still  standing 
at  the  point  of  likeliest  trouble. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  are  still  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  still  there  if  the  Governor  wants  them 
there. 

Senator  Smith.  And  5,000  are  just  as  good  as  25,000. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  true. 

the  moral  aspects 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Gentlemen,  I think  that  it  ought  to  be 
said  here  that  we  have  forgotten  all  about  the  moral  aspects  of  this 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  the  moral  aspects  are  kind  of  im- 
portant, especially  after  the  Nuremberg  trials,  and  we  can  think  in 
terms  of  the  moral  aspect  and  in  terms  of  right  and  wrong  in  laying 
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down  the  foundation  so  that  if  there  is  action  necessary  it  can  be  taken. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  a world  of  bliss.  We  get  condemnation  of 
the  aggressor  in  only  one  way,  and  that  is  to  get  a law  against  him. 
Just  see  how  the  little  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact, 
figured  in  the  situation  when  the  time  came  to  decide  on  questions  the 
like  of  which  the  world  has  never  tried  to  try  before. 

Now,  with  the  signatures  of  the  nations  that  signed  this  treaty  here, 
you  have  a moral  support  for  something  which  in  final  analysis  is  the 
strongest  support  that  nations  can  have,  and  I think  that  we  ought  to 
realize  the  moral  effect  of  these  things,  not  only  on  ourselves,  because 
if  we  have  to  go  to  war,  if  we  have  to  support  something  we  have  done, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  from  the  moral  effect.  That  is  the  only  thing  they  will  listen 
to,  in  the  final  analysis. 

Senator  Connally.  Senator,  may  I suggest  to  you  right  there  that 
from  the  moral  standpoint  this  treaty  has  the  approval  not  only  of 
the  four  Ministers  but  of  the  peace  conference  that  followed  it,  of  21 
nations  that  were  at  war  with  Italy,  so  that  it  has  the  moral  backing 
of  all  those  nations. 

NEGOTIATORS  DID  NOT  COMMIT  THE  SENATE 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Just  think  of  the  moral  aspect  one  more 
minute.  We  respond  to  the  lobby  that  came  down  here  and  we  renounce 
our  implied  promises  and  actual  promises  for  the  sake  of  a group 
representing  a group  of  nationals  who  are  actually  asking  us  to  repudi- 
ate what  their  own  government  does. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  are  we  repudiating  our  promise?  Nobody  com- 
mitted the  Senate.  I am  not  going  to  vote  against  the  treaty,  but  I do 
not  think  your  argument  is  sound. 

Seantor  Thomas  of  Utah.  The  Senate  had  representatives  there  in 
the  writing  of  these  treaties. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  they?  They  were  not  there  representing  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  They  were  not  there  representing  the 
Senate,  but  they  were  chosen  because  they  were  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Senator  Lodge.  I do  not  think  you  can  ever  foreclose  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  arguing  that  we  committed  the  Senate? 

Senator  Connally.  Nobody  disputes  that  the  Senate  has  the  power 
to  reject  this  treaty. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I am  not  arguing  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  cannot  repudiate  these  signatures.  I am  not  arguing  that 
the  Senate  has  not  the  last  word  in  these  things. 

Senator  Lodge.  I misunderstood  you,  then. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  To  carry  on  the  moral  aspect,  where  is  the 
last  word  in  our  Government?  Think  of  it  more.  Have  we  got  to  go 
to  the  Supreme  Court  about  everything  ? 

Senator  Connally.  I hope  not ! 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  but  it  certainly  would  not  be  immoral  if  we 
did  not  ratify  the  treaty. 
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Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I do  not  mean  that  it  is  immoral  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  bad.  But  here  you  have  been  trying  to  bring  about  a 
world  that  is  governed  by  law,  a world  where  the  people  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it.  It  can  only  be  done  through  the  representatives. 
When  you  realize  what  we  have  done  here  in  the  way  of  putting  con- 
gressional and  senatorial  representatives  in  negotiating  treaties,  some- 
thing which  President  Wilson  said  they  had  no  right  to  be  in  on,  I 
think  that  principle  alone  is  worth  our  lives  in  preserving,  and  it  is 
merely  a moral  principle. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  asked  me  what  General  Marshall  said  on  that 
question. 

The  Chairman.  I finally  found  it,  and  he  did  not  say  much  of 

anything. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  did  not  sa}^  much. 

Senator  Hatch.  He  put  his  strength  and  reliance  upon  the  United 
Nations,  military  man  that  he  is,  but  he  said,  “Nothing  more  than  that 
have  I to  offer.” 

PROVISION  RELATING  TO  FORCES  IN  TRIESTE 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  make  it  very  clear  about  these  troops  that 
can  remain.  It  is  in  Article  5 : 

From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  troops  stationed  in  the  Free 
Territory  (that  is  Trieste)  shall  not  exceed  5,000  men  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  5,000  men  for  the  United  States  of  America  and  5,000  men  for  Yugoslavia. 

These  troops  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  for  a period  of  90 
days  after  his  assumption  of  office  in  the  Free  Territory.  As  from  the  end  of  that 
period,  they  will  cease  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  and  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Territory  within  a further  period  of  45  days,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernor advises  the  Security  Council  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  Territory,  some  or 
all  of  them  should  not,  in  his  view,  be  withdrawn.  In  the  latter  event,  the  troops 
required  by  the  Governor  shall  remain  until  not  later  than  45  days  after  the 
Governor  has  advised  the  Security  Council  that  the  security  services  can  main- 
tain internal  order  in  the  Territory  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  troops. 

In  other  words,  the  Governor  can  keep  5,000  American  troops  in  the 
Territory  of  Trieste  just  as  long  as  he  wants  to. 

Senator  Lodge.  On  the  basis  of  maintaining  internal  order. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  sure. 

Senator  Connally.  And  to  keep  out  an  invasion. 

TREATIES  NO  WARRANT  FOR  PEACE 

The  Chairman.  I just  want  to  say  one  thing  more  in  response  to  the 
very  generous  suggestions  that  several  members  of  the  committee  have 
made,  that  they  are  expressing  a vote  of  confidence  in  Senator  Con- 
nallv  and  me.  I am  sure  my  able  friend  from  Texas  will  agree  with 
my  observation.  I deeply  appreciate  that  attitude,  but  I do  not  want 
anybody  to  have  any  illusions  about  my  point  of  view  in  connection 
with  this  treaty.  I have  no  assurance  in  my  own  mind  that  this  a 
warrant  for  a satisfactory  or  a peaceful  solution  in  this  area.  The 
whole  world  is  in  such  a state  of  flux  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  peace 
and  security  and  safety  at  any  time,  anywhere,  in  any  way. 
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THE  BEST  TREATY  WE  COULD  GET 

I am  offering  no  guarantees,  and  I am  sure  my  friend  from  Texas 
is  offering  no  guarantees.  We  simply  think  that  this  is  the  better  cal- 
culated risk,  and  that  it  is  the  only  alternative  available  to  us  under 
the  circumstances  which  we  confront.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  kind 
references  made  by  several  members  as  to  our  participation  in  these 
deliberations  and  the  resultant  treaty.  Of  course  this  treaty  is  no  assur- 
ance. What  treaty  ever  was?  I have  already  pointed  out  that  this 
Trieste  thing  is  a very  sensitive  spot  and  may  result  in  clashes  and  may 
result  in  a great  deal  of  difficulties.  There  are  a lot  of  other  clauses  in 
the  treaty  that  I do  not  like,  for  that  matter,  and  the  delegation  did 
not  like.  But  we  concluded  that  this  was  the  best  treaty  we  could  pos- 
sibly get,  and  for  that  reason  I see  no  ground  for  delaying  it  or  reject- 
ing it  on  the  theory  that  we  can  get  a better  treaty,  because  we  cannot. 
We  will  probably  get  a worse  one  if  we  ever  had  to  have  another  con- 
ference. I think  under  all  the  circumstances  there  is  nothing  for  us  to 
do  in  wisdom  except  to  go  ahead  and  ratify  this  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I suggest  that  the  Clerk  call  the  roll  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Italian  treaty. 

THE  TENDA-BRTGA  AREA 

Senator  Whey.  May  I ask  a question  there?  I did  not  attend  all  the 
hearings,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  were  to  go  into  renegotiation  of 
this,  you  immediately  run  into  the  demand  of  France,  do  you  not,  on 
this  very  area  that  she  has  up  there  in  that  power  area  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  mean  the  Tenda-Briga  area? 

Senator  Connally.  She  has  what  she  wants,  practically,  in  this 
treaty,  but  if  you  had  a renegotiation  the  Italians  would  probably  ob- 
ject to  that  clause  and  want  that  territory  back.  That  is  what  they  did 
in  the  hearing.  They  did  that.  But  in  that  case,  Senator,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  while  we  changed  that  boundary  just  a little  bit  there,  in  just 
a little  neck  there,  we  changed  it  for  strate<dc  reasons  rather  than  eco- 
nomic reasons,  because  that  was  a regular  jumping  off  place  for  Italy 
to  attack  France,  and  it  was  in  that  territory  that  I think  the  stab  in 
the  back  came  from. 

Now,  in  doing  that,  though,  we  put  in  clauses  that  would  guarantee 
to  Italy  a lot  of  this  power  that  was  being  generated  there.  She  can 
get  it  if  she  pays  what  the  other  people  in  France  pay  for  the  power 
to  run  her  trains  and  her  locomotives  and  all  the  industrial  and  other 
uses.  We  were  very  careful  to  guarantee,  in  so  far  as  we  could,  the 
right  of  Italy  to  obtain  that  power,  and  I think  on  the  whole  that 
question  came  about  as  nearly  getting  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Ministers  and  of  the  conference  as  any  other  question  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  them.  It  was  just  a little  acreage,  just  a little  neck  there.  It  is 
not  considerable,  except  that  the  power  business  was  the  big  factor  in 
the  situation.  The  Italians  wanted  all  the  power  because  they  claimed 
they  built  it  and  all  that.  But  the  strategic  reasons,  we  thought,  were 
of  such  paramount  importance  that  they  ought  to  be  recognized,  and 
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then  an  effort  made  to  equalize  the  claims  on  the  power,  which  wer 
think  we  did. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I have  a great  many  mis- 
givings about  the  terms  of  this  treaty  and  its  implications  for  the 
future,  I shall  vote  “aye.”  But  I do  want  to  reserve  my  right  to  sup  • 
port  a motion  to  recommit  or  a motion  to  postpone  if,  later  on,  it  seems 
like  a proper  thing  to  do. 

A PERSUASIVE  DOCUMENT  FOR  ITALIAN -AMERICANS 

The  Chairman.  Now  I will  add,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Senators,  that 
we  are  going  to  print  the  full  hearings,  and  I respectfully  submit  to 
all  Senators  that  if  they  will  take  the  last  day’s  hearings,  which  is  a 
rollcall  of  the  things  that  Italy  has  to  thank  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  in  connection  with  this  settlement,  they  have  a very 
persuasive  document  to  send  to  their  Italian- American  friends. 

Senator  Wiley.  That  was  what  I called  the  Vandenberg  testimony. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  are  a little  late,  Senator,  for  before  you  came 
in  I congratulated  the  Chairman  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  on  their 
most  excellent  testimony,  and  I would  now  like  to  include  Senator 
Barkley,  because  he  took  a hand  in  the  testifying  also. 

Senator  Wiley.  I did  not  mean  to  leave  anyone  out,  but  when  these 
two  gentlemen  got  through,  Marshall  and  Byrnes,  and  then  up  came 
our  Chairman  with  those  categorical  questions,  paragraph  after  para- 
graph running  down,  the  mists  began  to  clear  and  I began  to  realize 
that  while  the  baby  was  not  all  black  or  all  white,  it  probably  was  as 
good  as  you  could  get. 

Senator  Hatch.  Senator,  go  back  and  read  it  again,  and  you  will  be 
still  more  confirmed. 

Senator  Barkley.  You  said,  “rollcall  on  the  ratification.” 

The  Chairman.  I mean  the  rollcall  on  reporting  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Connally.  I think  Senator  Wagner  is  the  one  entitled  to 
the  most  sympathy  about  this  thing,  because  he  probably  has  the  larger 
Italian  groups  that  have  been  riding  him. 

Senator  Wagner.  I intend  to  be  included  in  the  tribute  to  both  of 
you  gentlemen.  I have  done  it  several  times  before  on  the  floor. 

Senator  Connally.  I wish  we  could  do  something  in  return  to  help 
you  pacify  the  pressure  groups  that  have  no  doubt  been  after  you. 

Senator  Smith.  It  might  as  well  be  bipartisan.  We  get  it  in  our 
States. 

MOTION  TO  REPORT  ITALIAN  TREATY  CARRIED 

The  Chairman.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  reporting  the  Italian 
treaty  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Capper. 

Senator  Capper.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  White. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  White  votes  “Aye”  under  a telegram  which 
I file  with  the  Clerk. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Wiley. 

Senator  Wiley.  Aye, 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Aye. 
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The  Clerk.  Mr.  Hickenlooper. 

The  Chairman.  I have  a note  from  Senator  Hickenlooper  requesting 
'that  he  be  recorded  as  voting  “Aye.” 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Lodge. 

Senator  Lodge.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Connally. 

Senator  Connally.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  George. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  George  personally  asked  me  yesterday  to  vote 
..him  “Aye.” 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Wagner. 

Senator  Wagner.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Thomas. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Barkley. 

Senator  Barkley.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Hatch. 

Senator  Hatch.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  “Yeas,”  13 ; “Nays,”  none. 

MOTION  TO  REPORT  BULGARIAN  TREATY  CARRIED 

The  Chairman.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  reporting  the  Bul- 
garian treaty  favorably. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  there  any  different  question  there? 

The  Chairman.  Only  that  there  is  really  no  reason  against  ratifying 
these,  and  there  is  a particular  reason  for  ratifying  the  Bulgarian 
treaty.  We  have  some  real  chips  in  the  game  in  connection  with  the 
Bulgarian  treaty,  because  Bulgaria  is  just  north  of  Greece  and  is  a 
jumping-off  place  for  most  of  the  Greek  trouble.  The  Bussians,  after 
90  days,  must  not  only  withdraw  their  troops  but  they  cannot  even 
maintain  lines  of  communication  in  Bulgaria,  so  that  in  Bulgaria 
all  Russian  troops  disappear  within  90  days. 

Senator  Smith.  Irrespective  of  Austria  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Hatch.  I was  about  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
same  rollcall  will  stand  for  each  of  the  treaties.  I suggest  that,  if 
there  is  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have  the  roll- 
call.  Senator.  This  is  a pretty  important  vote. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  reporting  the  Bulgarian  treaty 
favorably. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Capper. 

Senator  Capper.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  White. 

The  Chairman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Wiley. 

Senator  Wiley.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Hickenlooper. 
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The  Chairman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Lodge. 

Senator  Lodge.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Connally. 

Senator  Connally.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  George. 

The  Chairman.  Aye, 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Wagner. 

Senator  Wagner.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Thomas. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Barkley. 

Senator  Barkley.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Hatch. 

Senator  Hatch.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  “Yeas,”  13 ; “Nays,”  none. 

MOTION  TO  REPORT  HUNGARIAN  TREATY  CARRIED 

The  Chairman.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  reporting  the  Hun- 
garian treaty  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  is  the  situation  there,  the  same  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing,  except  that  Russia  does  maintain 
lines  of  communication. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Capper. 

Senator  Capper.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  White, 

The  Chairman.  Ave. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Wiley. 

Senator  Wiley.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Hickenlooper. 

The  Chairman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Lodge. 

Senator  Lodge.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Connally. 

Senator  Connally.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  George. 

The  Chairman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Wagner. 

Senator  Wagner.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Thomas. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Barkley. 

Senator  Barkley.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Hatch. 

Senator  Hatch.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  “Yeas,”  13 ; “Xaj^s,”  none. 
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MOTION-  TO  REPORT  RUMANIAN  TREATY  CARRIED 

The  Chairman.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  reporting  the  Ru- 
manian treaty  favorably  to  the  Senate.  It  is  the  same  situation. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Capper. 

Senator  Capper.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  White. 

The  Chairman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Wiley. 

Senator  Wiley.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Hickenlooper. 

The  Chairman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Lodge. 

Senator  Lodge.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Connally. 

Senator  Connally.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  George. 

The  Chairman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Wagner. 

Senator  Wagner.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Thomas. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Barkley. 

Senator  Barkley.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Hatch. 

Senator  Hatch.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  “Yeas,”  13;  “Nays,”  none. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  all  are  somewhat  reluctant  about 
this  decision.  We  can  just  ask  the  good  God  of  the  Universe  to  bless 
what  we  have  done  and  take  care  of  us. 

The  committee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :50  a.m.,  the  hearings  were  concluded.] 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN  OIL  TREATY;  KOREA; 
NOMINATIONS  (VINCENT) 

[Editor’s  note. — This  meeting  was  called  with  Under  Secretary  Acheson 
to  discuss  the  priority  of  items  pending  on  the  committee’s  agenda.  The 
following  text  is  excerpted  from  that  discussion.] 


TUESDAY,  MAY  20,  1947 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 

W ashing  ton,  D . C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  committee 
hearing  room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg,  Capper,  Hickenlooper,  Lodge,  Con- 
nally,  George,  Wagner,  and  Hatch. 

Also  present:  Senator  O’Mahoney;  Hon.  Dean  Acheson,  Under 
Secretary  of  State ; and  Mr.  Robert  A.  Lovett. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

[The  meeting  began  with  Secretary  Acheson’s  introducing  Mr. 
Lovett  to  the  committee  as  his  successor  as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
A general  discussion  of  Mr.  Lovett’s  qualifications  and  of  the  com- 
mittee  agenda  followed,  after  which  the  Oil  Treaty  was  taken  up.] 

* * * * * * * 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  AGREEMENT 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  next  two  items  that  we  hope  the  committee 
could  take  up,  the  first  would  be  the  Anglo-American  Petroleum 
Agreement.1  We  hope  that  you  could  hold  hearings  on  that  next  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.  The  guess  was  that  2 days  would  about  finish  that 

up. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  pick  next  Monday  and  Tuesday  ? Are 
there  any  special  witnesses  that  are  to  be  available  at  that  time? 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  picked  that  date  because  the  witnesses 
would  not  be  available  before  that  date,  and  there  is  a meeting  of  the 
petroleum  industry  of  some  sort  in  San  Francisco  this  week,  and  they 
would  not  be  available  this  week. 

Senator  Connally.  I doubt  if  2 days  are  going  to  suffice,  because 
there  are  two  sides  to  that  thing,  and  a lot  of  the  so-called  independents 
are  frothing  at  the  mouth  wanting  to  get  up  and  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  I asked  Senator  Moore  to  give  me  a memorandum 
presenting  his  point  of  view,  knowing  the  rather  formidable  influence 


1 See  notes,  p.  71. 
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lie  would  have  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  in  respect  to  any  sub- 
ject of  this  nature,  and  I have  a very  complete  analysis  and  memoran- 
dum from  him  this  morning  in  which  he  recommends  confirmation  on 
the  basis  of  the  reservations  recommended  by  the  Petroleum  Institute. 
It  seems  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  opposition  has  pretty  well  disap- 
peared. Do  you  disagree  with  that,  Senator? 

Senator  Connally.  I was  just  judging  by  my  mail. 

The  Chairman.  May  I ask  you,  Senator  O’Mahoney?  You  happen, 
fortunately,  to  be  here,  and  are  very  intimately  related  with  this  sub- 
ject. May  I ask  you  whether  you  think  there  is  a serious  row  left  in 
this  Anglo-American  oil  agreement  ? 

Senator  O’Mahoney.  I am  inclined  to  believe,  Senator  Vandenberg, 
that  the  reservations,  if  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  State  Department, 
will  be  quite  satisfactory  to  most  of  the  oil  industry.  I doubt  whether 
there  will  be  any  substantial  resistance  if  the  reservations  can  be 
properly  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Connally.  My  correspondence  did  not  touch  on  the  reserva- 
tions proposition.  It  was  the  original  treaty  about  which  they  were 
complaining. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  there  is  objection  from  the  committee,  we 
will  settle  this  order  of  business  now,  and  we  will  put  the  Anglo- 
American  petroleum  agreement  down  for  Monday’s  and  Tuesday’s 
hearing. 

DELAYING  ACTION  ON  THE  TREATY 

Senator  Connally.  I will  object  to  that.  I want  it  put  off  a little 
longer.  It  is  a long  ivays  from  my  State,  and  I have  to  get  word  down 
there.  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any  particular  hurry  about  it.  I would 
not  want  to  have  the  hearings  that  early.  I do  not  think  you  are  going 
to  get  it  through  this  session  anyway.  I do  not  see  why  you  do  not 
put  it  in  that  other  list. 

Secretary  Acheson.  We  have  been  working  on  this  treaty  since  1943. 

Senator  Connally.  I know  you  have,  but  you  did  not  have  much 
of  a treaty  when  you  got  through. 

Secretary  Acheson.  It  has  been  carved  up  pretty  much.  I think  we 
are  now  in  this  situation,  and  Senator  O'Mahoney  can  check  me  on 
this,  that  I think  the  oil  industry  is  beginning  to  wonder  what  the 
State  Department  has  been  about  in  this  treaty,  in  that  we  have  been 
working  on  it  for  4 or  5 years,  and  wTe  have  put  it  off  in  favor  of  so 
much  other  legislation.  Is  that  a fair  statement  of  their  attitude  ? 

Senator  O’Mahoney.  Well,  I have  not  heard  any  complaint  from 
the  oil  industry  that  the  treaty  has  not  been  acted  upon. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I thought  there  was. 

Senator  Connally.  May  I ask  you  a question,  Mr.  Secretary  ? Even 
the  big  fellows  that  I have  talked  to  do  not  seem  to  think  it  is  im- 
portant. They  are  more  or  less  indifferent.  They  do  not  seem  to  think  it 
amounts  to  anything  but  they  will  go  along. 

treaty  provides  for  setting  up  of  worldwide  agreement 

Senator  O ’Mahoney.  I am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  since 
there  has  been  a rather  significant  change  in  the  position  of  Great 
Britain,  and  nobody  knows  what  the  next  development  will  be  in  the 
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status  of  the  Empire  and  the  importance  of  the  British  home  Govern- 
ment, that  they  are  wondering  whether  or  not  a treaty  with  England 
will  open  up  the  door  for  any  worldwide  agreement.  That,  of  course, 
I think  was  the  principal  reason  why  the  agreement  was  negotiated 
in  the  first  place. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes ; the  treaty  provides  for  setting  up  a world- 
wide agreement  with  all  nations  concerned  with  production  and  con- 
sumption coming  in.  The  Iranian  Government  has  been  very  much 
concerned  about  the  prospective  ratification  or  failure  to  ratify  the 
arrangement  that  was  worked  out  with  the  Russians,  and  they  would 
like  very  much  to  have  some  international  organization  that  could  be 
appealed  to  to  go  over  this  tiling  and  see  whether  they  are  getting  a 
fair  deal.  We  had  thought  that  if  this  treaty  were  ratified  it  would 
lav  the  foundation  for  the  creation  of  a larger  body  under  which  this 
whole  Iranian-Russian  matter  might  be  worked  out. 

Senator  O’Mahoney.  That,  of  course,  is  the  precise  point  which 
will  most  interest  the  American  oil  industry.  They  want  to  be  quite 
sure  that  any  international  body  which  is  created  will  not  be  clothed 
with  power  to  affect  the  operation  of  the  domestic  industry. 

Secretary  Acheson.  No ; it  would  not  be. 

Senator  O’Mahoney.  I know  that,  but  they  want  to  be  quite  sure. 

Senator  Hatch.  Perhaps  I should  tell  you  that  General  Patrick  J. 
Hurley  made  quite  a campaign  issue  out  of  this  treaty  in  the  last  cam- 
paign in  New  Mexico.  He  is  violently  opposed  to  it.  And  the  Inde- 
pendent Association  passed  resolutions. 

RESERVATIONS  TO  THE  TREATY 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Moore  says  in  his  brief — I will  read  one 
sentence : 

On  January  22,  1947,  the  Directors  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
adopted  a Resolution  recommending  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that 
it  ratify  the  treaty,  provided,  that  in  the  act  of  ratification  the  Senate  incor- 
porates the  specific  interpretations  of  the  treaty  as  set  forth  in  the  Resolution  pre- 
viously adopted  by  its  Board  of  Directors  on  the  13th  of  November,  1946,  as  here- 
inabove set  forth. 

I understand  that  the  State  Department  is  in  agreement  with  those 
reservations.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I understand  so.  I do  not  know  about  it  in 
detail,  but  I gathered  from  Mr.  [Charles  B.J  Rayner 1 that  he  had  been 
working  with  Senator  Moore  and  Senator  O’Mahoney,  and  they  were 
all  in  agreement. 

Senator  O’Mahoney.  I have  not  seen  the  text  of  the  reservation  that 
has  been  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  unfortunate  implications,  no 
matter  how  unjustified,  that  Russia  now  enters  an  Anglo-American 
oil  agreement  on  the  heels  of  the  Greek-Turkish.  arrangement,  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  subterranean  connection  between  the  two  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Undoubtedly  somebody  would  say  that,  but 
this  treaty  provides  for  the  admission  of  all  other  nations  who  want 
to  join,  so  it  would  be  a completely  baseless  charge. 


1 State  Department  Adviser  on  Petroleum  Policy. 
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Senator  Connally.  Most  of  the  independents  have  the  idea  that 
there  is  something  in  this  treaty  to  give  this  international  body  or 
agency  power  to  interfere  with  domestic  operation  here  within  this 
country.  I do  not  think  that  is  true,  but  is  that  not  the  main  complaint, 
Senator? 

Senator  O’Mahoney.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  will  find  that  categorically  covered, 
Senator,  in  that  proposed  reservation. 

Senator  Connally.  If  Senator  Moore  approves  it,  I am  sure  that  is 
true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I thought.  I know  when  I discovered 
that  Senator  O’Mahoney  also  approved  it  I felt  rather  convinced  that 
we  could  go  ahead. 

AGREEMENT  PROVIDES  NO  GROUNDS  FOR  REGULATION  OF  PETROLEUM 

INDUSTRY 

This  is  quite  a long  letter  [from  the  State  Department].  I will  be 
glad  to  read  it.  It  is  dated  January  20,  1947,  addressed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  and  reads  as  follows : 

I refer  to  your  letter  of  December  2,  1946,  and  to  the  copy  of  the  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  on 
November  13,  1946.  In  Mr.  Acheson’s  reply  of  December  11th,  he  stated  that  the 
Resolution  would  receive  careful  consideration  by  the  Department.  I now  take 
pleasure  in  advising  you  that  we  have  considered  the  Resolution  and  find  that 
those  portions  of  the  Resolution  which  state  the  understanding  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Agreement 
are  in  complete  accord  with  the  understanding  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Agreement  provides  for  the  recognition  by  the  signatory  powers  of  certain 
important  principles  affecting  the  international  petroleum  trade.  It  further  pro- 
vides for  a petroleum  commission  whose  functions  are  of  a consultative  and 
advisory  nature.  The  commission  is  given  no  executive  authority  by  the  Agree- 
ment. Specifically  it  has  no  right  or  authority  to  regulate  or  control  the  foreign 
operations  of  American  nationals,  nor  in  any  way  to  regulate  or  control  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  United  States.  Neither  has  it  any  right  or  authority  to 
revise  existing  concession  contracts  since  Article  11(a)  explicitly  provides  that 
“all  valid  concession  contracts  and  lawfully  acquired  rights  shall  be  respected, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  interference  directly  or  indirectly  with  such  contracts 
or  rights.” 

In  view  of  certain  misunderstandings  that  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  agreement,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  order  again  to  state  that  the 
fears  held  by  some  members  of  the  petroleum  industry  that  the  Agreement,  if 
approved,  would  provide  a basis  for  government  regulation  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, either  domestic  or  foreign,  or  of  the  international  petroleum  trade,  or 
would  provide  a basis  for  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  completely  without  foundation.  Neither  does  it  provide  any  basis  for 
the  claim  that  the  ratification  of  the  Agreement  as  a treaty  would  result  in  large 
importations  of  foreign  oil  into  the  United  States. 

The  Agreement  provides  for  the  possible  negotiation  of  a multilateral  inter- 
national petroleum  agreement  among  all  interested  producing  and  consuming 
countries  which  would  establish  a permanent  international  petroleum  council. 
May  I assure  you  that  the  State  Department  has  no  policy  or  program  which 
contemplates  the  creation  of  a petroleum  body  of  a regulatory  or  of  an  executive 
character. 

It  would  appear  from  the  record  that  there  at  least  is  more  meeting 
of  minds,  would  you  not  think,  than  heretofore  ? 

Senator  Connally.  I would  think  so. 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  AGREEMENT 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  accommodate  myself  to  your  wishes 
in  this  matter. 

Senator  Connally.  I just  do  not  want  to  show  the  attitude  of  this 
being  held  up  all  the  time  and  then  all  of  a sudden  rushing  it  through. 
I want  to  advise  my  people. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  to  a week  from  Monday  ? 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  set  the  Anglo-American 
Agreement  down  for  hearings  on  June  2 and  3.  Will  you  advise  your 
State  Department  authorities  accordingly?  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
them  in  connection  with  it,  and  also  anybody  else  who  wants  to  be 
heard. 

What  is  next  on  your  list  of  priorities  ? 

WHAT  WE  CAN  AND  SHOULD  DO  IN  KOREA 

Secretary  Aciieson.  The  next  thing  is  not  yet  in  a completely  pre- 
pared state.  That  is  this  matter  of  what  we  can  do  and  should  do  in 
Korea. 

The  problem  that  we  face  there  is  that  the  Army  has  a program 
which  goes  on  this  year,  as  it  did  last,  and  calls  for  $137  million  for 
Korea,  which  is  in  its  regular  appropriation  bill,  to  maintain  what 
they  call  the  disease  and  unrest  basis;  that  is,  to  do  just  enough  to  try 
and  keep  the  population  from  being  turbulent  and  upsetting  the  occu- 
pation forces. 

We  have  thought  that  this  program  is  not  adequate  to  take  care  of 
our  interests  in  Korea.  We  have  got  to  do  more,  and  the  guess  is  that 
it  would  probably  be  about  $78  million  more,  in  the  direction  of  estab- 
lishing some  sort  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  a few 
other  matters  of  that  sort. 

This  has  been  precipitated  by  the  inability  to  work  out  with  the 
Russians  any  sort  of  an  arrangement  in  Korea.  Those  prospects  look 
slightly  brighter  now  than  they  did  before,  but  even  on  the  assumption 
that  we  can  put  together  northern  and  southern  Korea,  there  still  has 
to  be  something  more  done  than  can  be  done  under  the  Army  program 
if  we  are  to  make  anything  out  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

As  you  know,  the  difficulty  is  that  at  the  38th  parallel  there  is  now 
a complete  Iron  Curtain.  South  of  the  38th  parallel  we  have  most  of 
the  population  and  the  agricultural  areas.  Those  lands,  which  have 
been  cultivated  for  4,000  or  5,000  years,  are  merely  containers  for 
fertilizer.  There  is  no  more  fertility  left  in  that  soil.  There  has  been 
no  fertilizer  put  on  the  soil  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1939.  It 
is  run  down.  The  country  now  has  to  be  entirely  maintained  by 
importations  of  foreign  food  and  fuel. 

All  the  manufacturing,  all  the  fertilizer  deposits,  all  the  iron  ore  and 
coal,  are  in  northern  Korea.  The  Russians  have  permitted  no  move- 
ment back  and  forth  across  the  border.  The  Russians  have  organized 
what  amounts  to  an  army  of  some  200,000  people — I think  they  call  it 
a constabulary — and  the  fear  is  that  if  and  when  we  withdraw,  unless 
there  is  some  period  of  preparation  and  that  army  is  demobilized,  they 
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will  simply  take  over  the  whole  business  and  we  will  find  Korea  becom- 
ing another  satellite  state.  We  are  very  considerably  worried  about 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
whole  Far  East.  The  effect  on  Japan  and  on  China  would  be  very  bad. 

General  [John  H.]  Hilldring 1 has  been  working  out  with  the  War 
Department  a minimum  program  in  addition  to  the  disease  and  unrest 
activities  which,  if  continued  for  a year  or  so,  would  give  us  a chance 
to  work  out  with  the  Russians  the  demobilization  of  their  army,  the 
putting  together  of  the  two  areas  under  some  conditions  which  would 
not  assure  its  being  Communist  overnight. 

We  had  hoped  that  before  this  legislation  could  be  worked  out  and 
we  could  come  up  and  talk  with  you  about  it. 

AN  ARMED  SERVICES  MATTER 

The  Chairman.  Congressman  Eaton,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee,  stated  over  here  the  other  day  that  it  is  his  understanding 
that  since  this  continues  to  be  a primary  operation  of  the  Army,  the 
Korean  program,  even  in  the  supplement  to  which  you  refer,  would 
continue  to  be  under  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Army,  and  that 
the  legislation  in  the  House,  at  any  rate,  is  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  not  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Secretary  Aciieson.  That  I had  not  heard.  One  of  the  troubles  is 
this  technical  business  of  how  to  handle  it  and  where  it  should  go.  The 
Army  has  had  the  view  for  some  time  that  it  wanted  to  take  all  the 
funds  for  Korea  out  of  the  Army  appropriation  and  have  an  author- 
ization bill  and  a separate  appropriation  on  Korea.  We  have  pointed 
out  to  them  that  we  think  that  is  not  a wise  thing  to  do,  because  the 
Army  has  to  administer  it  anyway.  It  has  to  be  in  their  hands.  But  we 
are  willing  to  take  the  supplemental  part  out  and  put  that  up  to  Con- 
gress as  an  idea  which  is  not  falling  wdthin  the  ordinary  scope  of  the 
occupation  forces.  This  is  something  above  and  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  done  before. 

The  Chairman.  Still  it  has  to  coordinate  with  the  Army  control. 

Secretary  Acheson.  They  will  do  it.  The  Army  will  do  it  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  ought  to  be  part  of  the  Army  program. 

Secretary  Aciieson.  We  have  been  talking  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a certain  amount  of  confusion 
in  it  which  we  hope  to  straighten  out  today,  and  then  I will  come  to 
talk  to  you  and  Dr.  Eaton,  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Now,  perhaps,  since  the  Anglo-American  Petroleum  Agreement  has 
gone  over  to  June  2 and  3,  we  might  be  able  to  deal  with  that  next 
week,  if  we  can  straighten  it  out  in  the  next  2 or  3 days. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  will  find  a very  firm  disposition  in  the 
House  to  put  it  in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  instead  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  if  it  is  handled  over  there  as  an 
Army  matter  it  ought  to  be  handled  over  here  as  an  Army  matter.  I 
personally  think  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  handled. 

Now,  what  is  your  next  priority  ? 

Senator  Connaley.  I shall  not  object  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  handling  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  at 
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least  sit  in  on  it  or  look  it  over,  in  view  of  the  pattern  that  we  have 
started  here,  to  see  that  it  is  properly  coordinated  and  not  out  of  pro- 
portion to  what  we  are  doing  elsewhere.  I just  throw  that  out.  We  will 
have  to  wait  and  see  what  happens. 

[At  this  point,  the  committee  took  up  certain  questions  of  procedure 
with  the  Secretary.  It  then  turned  to  a discussion  of  the  recommenda- 
tion that  John  Carter  Vincent  be  promoted  to  Career  Minister.] 

******* 

[Editor’s  note. — John  Carter  Vincent  was  an  “Old  China  Hand”  who 
in  the  late  1940’s  came  under  suspicions  of  disloyalty  for  the  role  he  was 
presumed  to  have  played  in  bringing  about  the  Communist  victory  in 
China.  Vincent  began  his  Foreign  Service  career  at  the  American  con- 
sulate in  Changsha  in  1924.  Subsequently,  he  served  in  various  capacities 
at  Hankow,  Swatow,  Peking,  Mukden,  Nanking,  Darien,  and  Chung- 
king. He  returned  to  the  Department  of  State  in  1942 ; became  Assistant 
Chief,  Division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  in  August  1943  ; Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Chinese  Affairs  in  January  1944  ; and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  in  September  1945.  Following  his  promotion  to  Career 
Minister,  he  served  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Switzerland  in  1947-51,  and  as  Diplomatic  Agent  in  Tangiers 
in  1951-52.  Though  cleared  of  charges  that  he  was  disloyal  or  a security 
risk,  he  was  forced  to  resign  in  1952  on  grounds  that  his  “reporting  of 
the  facts,  evaluation  of  the  facts,  and  policy  advice”  on  Far  Eastern 
questions  had  shown  “a  failure  to  meet  the  standard  which  is  demanded 
of  a Foreign  Service  officer  of  his  experience  and  responsibility.  . . 

He  died  in  December  1972  at  Cambridge,  Mass.] 

FUTURE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  JOHN  CARTER  VINCENT  1 

Senator  George.  I wish  to  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  regarding  the  pro- 
motion to  Career  Minister  of  John  Carter  Vincent,  what  his  present 
assignment  is. 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  present  assignment  is  that  he  is  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  He  was  appointed  to  that  office 
in  August  or  September  1916,  probably  September,  I think.  I became 
Under  Secretary  the  end  of  August  1916,  and  immediately  recom- 
mended Mr.  Vincent,  and  he  was  appointed  to  that  office. 

His  tour  of  duty,  under  the  Foreign  Service  Act,  will  terminate  this 
August  or  September  in  Washington,  and  then  he  will  go  to  the  field. 
His  present  wish  is  that  he  shall  not  continue  in  Far  Eastern  work. 
He  wants  a change  from  that  and  would  like  to  go  to  Europe.  So  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  when  he  is  assigned  to  some  other  service 
he  is  the  Director  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

Senator  George.  There  has  been  no  determination  of  that  yet,  what 
other  field  he  will  go  to  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No  ; he  has  to  go  somewhere  in  Europe. 

Senator  George.  I wished  to  get  that  on  record,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  May  I ask  if  that  is  a definite  decision,  that  he 
retires  as  Director  of  the  F ar  Eastern  Division  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  He  must,  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  that  happen  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  happens  in  either  August  or  September  of 
this  summer. 


1 For  documents  relating  to  the  Vincent  nomination,  see  appendix  B. 
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Senator  Connally.  If  you  are  going  to  send  him  to  Europe  you 
ought  to  send  him  pretty  soon,  because  things  are  moving  so  rapidly. 

Secretary  Acheson.  He  will  get  his  orders  in  July  or  August. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  anybody  wishes  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Under  Secretary?  If  not,  thank  you  very  much,  both 
of  you,  for  coming  down.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lovett,  in 
the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  Lovett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Or  we  won’t — one  way  or  the  other ! 

Mr.  Lovett.  I appreciate  your  courtesy  this  morning. 

[Secretary  Acheson  and  Mr.  Lovett  retired  from  the  hearing  room.] 

DISPOSING  OF  THE  VINCENT  MATTER 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a group  of  the  usual  promotions  from  one 
class  to  another.  Without  objection,  we  will  handle  them  in  routine 
fashion. 

All  right,  Senator  George. 

Senator  George.  I would  like,  if  possible,  to  dispose  of  the  Vincent 
matter,  because  on  that  list  are  several  promotions  to  career  ministers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct,  and  it  has  been  rather  unfair  to 
hold  up  all  of  them  on  account  of  one. 

Senator  George.  Yes;  there  are  a number  of  them  here,  from  Cali- 
fornia, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  New  York,  Wis- 
consin, and  Georgia. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Who  is  on  there  from  Iowa  ? 

The  Chairman.  Maynard  P.  Barnes. 

Senator  George.  They  are  all  promotions  in  the  Foreign  Service, 
and  these  promotions  are  to  the  position  of  Career  Minister,  and  I 
wished  to  get  into  the  record  this  morning  that  Mr.  Vincent  would 
not  be  connected  with  the  Far  Eastern  picture.  I think  after  August. 
I am  not  quite  sure  of  that. 

I did  not  wish  to  go  into  any  questions  with  Dean  Acheson,  because 
some  time  ago  there  was  lodged  with  the  committee  a general  state- 
ment in  the  nature  of  charges  that  were  not  based  upon  the  specific 
testimony  of  any  particular  witness,  nor  was  any  name  mentioned,  but 
they  were  in  the  nature  of  charges,  and  I submitted  to  the  State  De- 
partment the  letter  containing  all  of  those,  and  Mr.  Acheson  gave  a 
very  full  answer,  which  is  before  the  committee,  and  he  has  gone  into 
the  matter  so  fully  that  I thought  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  ask 
him  further.  But  this  question  of  the  future  assignment  of  Mr.  Vincent 
I thought  was  important.  The  committee  should  know  it. 

This  matter  can  be  presented  to  the  committee  now  if  the  committee 
is  willing  to  hear  it.  I have  gone  over  it  with  a great  deal  or  care,  and 
I assume,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Vincent  himself  assisted  the  Secretary 
in  answering  many  of  the  questions,  because  they  were  matters  pecu- 
liarly within  his  own  knowledge. 

NATURE  OF  THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  VINCENT 

Senator  Connally.  May  I ask  you  a question,  Senator?  What  is 
the  main  charge  against  him  ? 

Senator  George.  The  main  charge  is  the  general  charge  that  in  his 
Far  Eastern  activities  he  was  unduly  friendly  with  the  Communists, 
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the  Chinese  Communists,  and  that  he  was  undertaking  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  with  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  Government. 

Senator  Connally.  General  Marshall  tried  to  do  that  himself. 

Senator  George.  And  that  in  his  conferences  he  usually  took  the  side 
of  the  Communists.  That  is  the  general  inference  or  emphasis.  And 
some  correspondents,  newspaper  correspondents,  were  involved  in  it, 
and  Mr.  Acheson  has  answered  very  fully  all  of  the  questions  and, 
if  you  wish,  you  might  read  Mr.  Acheson’s  letter,  because  he  has  divided 
the  whole  subject  matter  up  into  12  different  questions  and  has  an- 
swered each  one  of  them. 

Senator  Connally.  Who  made  the  charges,  somebody  in  the  State 
Department  ? 

Senator  George.  No;  Senator  Bridges  brought  them  to  our  atten- 
tion, and  his  letter  is  here.  But  Senator  Bridges  does  not  disclose 
any  source  of  his  own  information. 

To  the  Under  Secretary’s  response  is  attached  the  address  which 
was  the  subject  matter  of  some  comment,  made  by  Mr.  John  Carter 
Vincent  before  the  33d  Convention  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Tuesdaj^,  November  12,  1946.  Here 
is  the  complete  address,  and  he  has  also  attached  commendatory  let- 
ters regarding  that  address,  received  by  the  Department,  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, one  from  Arthur  B.  Foy,  president,  and  another  from  E.  P. 
Thomas,  president,  in  which  they  commend  Mr.  Vincent’s  statement. 

The  reading  of  the  address  does  not  disclose  any  real  basis  of  com- 
plaint, and  the  real  basis  of  complaint  is  that  in  his  tour  of  duty  in 
the  Far  East  he  was  undertaking  always  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing with  the  Communists  and  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government, 
and  the  inference  is  that  he  was  on  the  communist  group. 

VINCENT  DID  NOT  MAKE  TOLICIES 

From  my  own  knowledge  of  Mr.  Vincent  I can  not  think  that  he 
made  any  policies.  Of  course,  I realize  that  a man  at  a considerably 
lower  level  may  have  a considerable  influence  in  shaping  the  viewpoint 
of  those  above  him,  but  I cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Vincent  made  any 
policies,  and  I think  from  my  knowledge  of  him — he  has  been  in  the 
service  for  around  20  years — he  was  undertaking  to  carry  out  what 
he  thought  undoubtedly  was  the  general  policy  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment some  months  back,  and  I very  frankly  ’say  that  I have  some 
suspicions  that  that  was  our  general  policy  also,  because  we  seemed 
to  think  that  if  we  could  get  the  Communists  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  all 
together  in  one  government,  they  would  harmonize  all  their  differences. 
We  have  had  to  change  our  mind  about  that  matter. 

ARE  THE  CHINESE  COMMUNISTS  REALLY  COMMUNISTS  ? 

Senator  Connally.  May  I ask  you  a question.  Senator  George  ? It 
is  quite  persistently  asserted,  X think  in  the  State  Department,  that 
these.. Chinese  Communists  are  not  the  ordinary  Communists  at  all. 
They  ate  opposites  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Government,  and  they  are 
not  Communist  at  all. 

Senator  George.  I think  that  is  made  clear  in  Dean  Acheson’s  state- 
ment. But  they  were  more  or  less  under  the  wing  of  the  Communists, 
because  they  had  to  attach  themselves  to  somebody,  don’t  you  see? 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Vincent,  that 
he  studiously  circulated  the  notion  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
not  really  Communists. 

Senator  George.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  that  is  about  as  unfounded  a thesis  as 
could  possibly  be  presented,  because  the  contrary,  I think  is  now  in- 
disputably clear. 

Senator  Connally.  Did  not  General  Marshall,  when  he  was  over 
there,  try  to  bring  these  groups  together  ? 

Senator  George.  Yes;  he  had  to  deal  with  them,  and  General 
Marshall’s  testimony  was  put  in  the  record,  in  which  he  commended 
Mr.  Vincent  and  expressed  himself  as  entirely  satisfied  with  his 
loyalty,  and  approved  him. 

CHARGES  IN  “PLAIN  TALK” 

Since  Senator  Bridges  presented  his  information  to  the  committee, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  general  information  without  disclosing  the 
source  of  it,  there  has  appeared  in  “Plain  Talk”  an  article  by  Mr. 
Kohlberg,  in  which  he  repeats  virtually  all  that  Senator  Bridges  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee gave  to  me  a release  regarding  the  “Plain  Talk”  article,  and  I 
presume  every  member  of  the  committee  received  a copy  of  “Plain 
Talk,”  marked — I did — and  read  the  entire  statement  of  Mr.  Kohlberg. 
It  does  not  raise  any  new  question,  but  it  does  emphasize  the  same 
question. 

The  Chairman.  And  somewhat  documents  it. 

NO  REASON  FOR  CHECKING  MR.  VINCENT’S  CAREER 

Senator  George.  And  somewhat  documents  it,  that  is  true.  But  from 
a reading  of  the  Secretary’s  statement  regarding  Mr.  Vincent,  I con- 
cluded that  there  is  not  any  reason  why  the  career  of  this  man  should 
now  be  checked  and  that  he  should  suffer  embarrassment  after  his  long 
service  in  the  Department,  particularly  when  he  is  going  to  be  removed 
from  the  Far  Eastern  picture  altogether. 

OUR  MYSTIFYING  POLICY  IN  CHINA 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  of  the  situation,  of  course,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  this  rather  mystifying  policy  in  China  for 
the  last  2 or  3 years,  totally  at  variance  with  what  Secretary  Hull  an- 
nounced to  the  Japanese  to  be  our  policy  in  China.  If  it  was  ever  set 
down  in  plain  language  it  was  set  down  by  the  Secretary  in  his  famous 
note  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  on  November  26, 1941,  when  he  said : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  will  not 
support  militarily,  politically,  economically,  any  government  or  regime  in  China 
other  than  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China,  with  capital  tem- 
porarily at  Chungking. 

Then  we  moved  into  this  twilight  zone  of  policy  under  which  we 
sought  to  move  the  Chinese-armed  Communists  into  coalition  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  there  has  been  a very  large  body  of  American 
public  opinion  which  has  been  very  critical  of  that  policy.  I must  say  I 
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am  included  in  that  group,  because  in  my  view  no  Communist  ever  en- 
tered a coalition  for  any  purpose  except  to  destroy  it,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  our  policy  has  been  just  as  futile  from  the  start  as  it  has 
ultimately  proved  to  be. 

Vincent’s  part  in  our  china  policy 

Well,  there  is  a very  general  impression  among  many  Americans 
who  are  students  of  the  Chinese  problem  that  John  Carter  Vincent 
had  more  to  do  with  that  policy  than  anybody  else  in  the  State  De- 
partment, and  there  is  considerable  documentation  to  support  this 
theory,  at  least  that  he  most  cordially  supported  this  sort  of  procedure 
and  went  out  of  his  way  to  sustain  it,  and  there  is  a very  considerable 
American  public  opinion  which  is  very  critical  of  Mr.  Vincent  as  a 
result. 

It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  identify  and  prove. 
It  is  largely  a matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Mr.  Chairman,  or  Senator  George,  what  evi- 
dence is  there  that  Vincent  was  the  generator  of  this  policy  ? I think 
there  is  a difference  between  a man  who  carries  out  a policy  of  his 
superiors  that  has  been  determined  some  place  else,  as  a diplomat,  and 
a fellow  who  is  extremely  active  in  generating  that  policy  through  his 
activities. 

Senator  Connally.  It  seems  General  Marshall,  according  to  Sena- 
tor George,  approved  his  policy. 

Senator  George.  General  Marshall  did  approve.  That  is  in  some  other 
part  of  the  record. 

Vincent’s  relations  with  his  associates 

I do  not  think  there  is  anything  against  Mr.  Vincent  except  that  he 
was  merely  in  a position  to  go  over  there  and  he  did  not  get  along  so 
well  with  some  of  his  associates.  According  to  Mr.  Acheson’s  state- 
ment, there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  ever  at  any  time  undertook 
to  bring  into  the  Chinese  Government  the  Chinese  Communists. 

THE  MARSHALL  MISSION  TO  CHINA 

I shared  the  same  view  about  our  policy  in  the  Far  East.  I am  not 
sure  whether  you  were  here  when  General  Marshall  was  sent  abroad. 
Were  you  here? 

Senator  Connally.  I think  I was  here. 

The  Chairman.  I think  we  were  here. 

Senator  George.  At  any  rate,  you  will  remember  that  he  was  very 
hurried.  The  Pearl  Harbor  hearings  were  going  on,  and  they  were  in 
a very  great  hurry  to  get  General  Marshall  out  there,  and,  having  been 
concerned  about  what  seemed  a confusion  of  policy,  I went  over  to  the 
State  Department  and  talked  with  the  ones  that  f thought  could  give 
me  the  best  information  about  it,  and  they  said  that  it  was  not  a policy 
of  appeasement  that  they  were  trying  to  bring  about,  but  that  General 
Marshall  was  looked  upon  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  bring  some  sort  of 
order  out  of  that  chaotic  condition  if  it  could  be  brought  about,  and 
General  Marshall  himself  was  most  anxious  to  have  some  man  who  had 
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been  resident  in  China  for  a long,  long  time,  and  connected  with  some 
university  there,  named  as  our  Ambassador,  or  in  some  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Stuart. 

Senator  George.  An  elderly  gentleman,  undoubtedly  of  fine  char- 
acter, and  he  was  supposed  himself  to  be  in  position  to  negotiate  with 
both  sides,  so  to  speak,  and  he  did  name  him,  if  you  remember,  and  he 
was  placed  in  office. 

Senator  Connally.  Before  you  conclude,  let  me  ask  you,  Senator 
George,  do  you  remember  when  General  Marshall  came  back  over  here, 
not  permanently,  and  reported  to  the  committee  here,  and  he  went  on 
to  tell  about  his  own  negotiations  with  the  Communists?  lie  ^was  flying 
back  and  forth  to  the  different  camps,  and  he  thought  then  he  was 
going  to  bring  it  about.  They  had  a little — I forget  what  he  called  it — 
group  of  officers  that  he  stationed  at  different  places  in  order  to  try  to 
bring  about  this  conjunction  of  the  two  forces,  and  he  was  bitter  in  his 
denunciation  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  advisers  and  this  group  around 
him.  He  said  they  were  corrupt  and  that  a great  deal  of  the  opposition 
was  merely  opposition  to  the  existing  Government,  rather  than  the 
ideological  idea  of  communism. 

Senator  George.  That  was  General  Marshall’s  viewpoint. 

Senator  Connally.  When  he  first  came  back  he  had  not  given  up 
hope.  He  came  back  for  3 or  4 weeks  and  came  in  to  see  us,  and  then 
later  it  collapsed  and  he  could  not  get  his  policy  over.  'When  he  was 
here  I was  impressed  with  the  fact  of  his  activity  and  contact  with 
these  different  groups,  the  Communists  and  the  Government  both.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  bring  into  the  Government  some  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  so-called  Communists. 

The  C hairman.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that  that  was 
the  Marshall  program  and  that  was  the  Marshall  directive  when  he 
was  sent,  and  it  failed,  and  from  my  point  of  view  it  is  probably 
fortunate  that  it  did  fail,  because  I think  you  would  have  been  on 
your  way  to  a Communist  China  if  it  had  not  failed.  The  fundamental 
question  is  to  what  extent  this  man's  judgment  is  represented  by  the 
recommendations  or  his  activities  in  connection  with  the  Chinese 
policy,  and  there  are  a great  many  incidents  in  the  preceding  record 
which  are  significant. 

VINCENT  ACCOMPANIED  HENRY  WALLACE  TO  THE  FAR  EAST 

For  instance,  he  accompanied  Henry  Wallace  upon  his  trip  to  China, 
and  was  his  chief  adviser. 

Senator  Conn  ally.  All  right : mark  him  off. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  finish.  I am  not  just  dealing  in  a general 
prejudice  on  the  subject. 

As  a result  of  the  trip,  Mr.  Wallace  announced  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Government  would  fall  within  90  days,  which  was  one  the  great- 
est difficulties  which  for  a time  was  confronted  over  there  as  a result. 

Well,  there  are  a large  number  of  entries  of  that  sort  which  indicate 
Mr.  Vincent’s  zeal  in  these  directions. 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I read  to  you  on  that  point?  I 
think  it  is  pertinent. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Vincent — 
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This  is  Dean  Aclieson’s  report  to  the  committee — 

accompanied  “Owen  Dattimore,  member  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  AMUR  ASIA, 
pro-Communist  magazine  on  Asia”,  and  Henry  Wallace  on  his  trip  to  China  in 
1944.  Mr.  Wallace’s  report  of  his  journey  is  said  to  have  been  “prepared  with  the 
direct  assistance  of  Mr.  Vincent”  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  “should  be  examined 
for  further  indications  of  Mr.  Vincent's  approval  of  the  Communist  program 
in  China,  opposition  to  the  support  of  the  Nationalist  Government  and  further- 
ance of  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  Russia  in  China.” 

COMMENT:  Mr.  Vincent  was  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Wallace,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  journey  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Vincent  did  not  prepare  or  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  report  and 
does  not  know  what  recommendations  it  contained.  Mr.  Vincent  had  never  met 
Mr.  Wallace  prior  to  the  trip  to  China,  saw  him  only  a few  times  on  official  busi- 
ness after  their  return,  and  has  had  no  contact  with  him  since  his  resignation 
from  the  Government. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  said,  and  there  are  a great  many  other 
things  on  the  same  order : 


GENERAL  HURLEY’S  CHARGES  AGAINST  VINCENT 


It  is  alleged  that  “examination  of  the  top  secret  and  secret  documents  required 
by  General  Hurley,  and  passing  between  the  State  Department  (Mr.  Vincent) 
and  General  Hurley  at  the  limp  of  his  incumbency,  would  prove  revealing  of  the 
policy  and  aims  of  Mr.  Vincent,,  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
and  contrary  to  its  avowed  foreign  policy  in  China.” 

Mr.  Acheson’s  comment  on  that  is  this : 

The  allegation  does  not  cite  any  particular  document  or  reference  to  support 
the  charge  that  the  aims  and  policies  of  Mr.  Vincent  were  contrary  to  the  best, 
interests  of  this  country  and  contrary  to  its  foreign  policy  in  China,  and  indeed 
could  not  do  so.  At  no  time  have  the  policy  and  aims  of  Mr.  Vincent  been  con- 
trary to  our  best  interests  in  China  or  to  our  foreign  policy.  No  documents  ever 
went  directly  from  Mr.  Vincent  to  General  Hurley  and  any  documents  from  the 
Department  to  General  Hurley  were  prepared  or  approved  by  Mr.  Ballantine, 
then  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  or  Under  Secretary  Crew, 
who  were  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  policy  with  regard  to  -China-  at that 
time,  subject  to  the  close  review  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President. 


VINCENTS’  ALLEGED  WITHHOLDING  OF  INFORMATION  .ON  YALTA 
CONFERENCE 
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Then  he  goes  on  to  some  incident  at  Potsdam  and  Yalta,  and  the 
comment  on  that  is  : 

Mr.  Vincent  had  no  knowledge  of  the  “Yalta  Agreement  until  bC  iehched  Pbts- 
dam.  Moreover,  Mr.  Byrnes  was  fully  informed  concerning  the  Yalta  conversa- 
tions. He  attended  the  Conference  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  full 
text  of  the  Yalta  Agreements  hefdre  he  departed  for  the  Potsdam  Conference. 
It  is  therefore  absurd  to  suggest  that  there  was  anything  (which  Mr/  Vincent 
Could  have  withheld  from  Mr.  Byrnes  even  if  he  had  known  if. 

But  he  said  categorically  that  lie  did  not  know  it.  Then  he  goes  into 
the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  statements  or  Agreements  themselves. 

Here  is  another  statement : 

hurley’s  INSTRUCTIONS  CONCERNING  SO-VIET-. CHINESE  MEDIATION  EFFORT 

It  is  stated  That : 

In  hyte  July  .or  .early.  August,  1945,  Ambassador  Burley , fipall.v  secured  clear- 
ance to  sho.w  tl)e  Yalta  text  to,  the  Chinese.  He  then-  exerted,  every  effort  to  force 
T.  V.Soong  and, Foreign  Minister  W ai?g  Shhhsiieii  to  go  to  Moscow,  When  they 
got  there,  the  Russians  made  additional ' demands  and  the  Chinese  Government 
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appealed  to  Hurley  to  mediate.  Somehow  or  other  Washington  learned  of  this  and 
Hurley  received  a cable  believed  to  have  read  somewhat  as  follows : “You  will 
not  advise,  you  will  not  mediate,  you  will  not  assist  in  Chinese-Russian  nego- 
tiations.” It  was  signed  “Grew”,  but  it  is  believed  that  Under  Secretary  Grew, 
who  was  then  being  forced  out,  did  not  compose  it. 

Here  is  the  comment  from  the  State  Department : 

This  allegation  is  completely  inaccurate.  There  is  no  record  of  information 
reaching  the  Department  at  the  time  cited  of  any  "additional  demands”  made 
by  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  Sino-Russian  conversations  nor 
of  any  special  appeal  by  the  Chinese  Government  that  General  Hurley  "mediate”. 
The  Chinese  Government  had  been  informed  a year  prior  to  that  time  that  the 
United  States  did  not  desire  to  place  itself  in  any  position  in  which  it  might 
appear  as  a “mediator”  between  China  and  other  countries  and  Ambassador 
Hurley  had  been  apprised  of  this  as  early  as  six  months  prior  to  the  alleged 
time.  This  policy  had  the  full  approval  of  Mr.  Grew  and  of  the  President. 

I can  read  more,  but  it  is  all  to  the  same  general  effect. 

VI x cent’s  alleged  appointment  of  reds  to  responsible  positions 

There  is  one  charge  here  that  I think  might  be  looked  at : 

It  is  charged  that  “during  the  past  two  years,  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the 
State  Department  has  been  denuded  of  its  former  heads  who  were  not  pro- 
Soviet.  Hornbeck,  former  Far  Eastern  Division  head,  who  had  been  advanced 
to  Political  Adviser  to  the  Secretary,  was  packed  off  as  Ambassador  to  The 
Netherlands ; Grew  was  forced  to  retire,  as  was  Dooman,  Drumwright,  and  the 
Chief  of  China  Section  was  sent  to  London.  Now  in  control  of  the  Far  East 
Division,  Lattimore  and  Vincent  (Lattimore  having  no  official  connection  al- 
though he  lectures  to  Department  personnel  and  to  the  War  College,  and  is 
known  to  advise  Dean  Acheson  and  President  Truman  as  well  as  Vincent)  have 
sent  to  General  MacArthur,  as  well  as  to  China,  men  and  women  of  Red  sym- 
pathies. A few  names  sent  MacArthur  are  John  S.  Service  (ardent  pro-Commu- 
nist.  arrested  in  1945  for  turning  State  Department  papers  over  to  Communist 
Philip  Jaffe  of  AMERASIA),  Theodore  Cohen  (Labor  Adviser),  Miriam  Farley 
and  T.  A.  Bisson  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  listed  as  a Communist 
front  by  the  Dies  Committee  of  1944,  of  which  Vincent  and  Lattimore  are  both 
trustees.  Lattimore.  close  friend  and  associate  of  Vincent,  is  reported  to  have 
loaded  the  OWI  with  Reds  (both  Chinese  and  American)  and  helped  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a man  without  qualifications  (also  without  a Communist 
record)  as  head  of  UNRRA  for  China  and  helped  him  staff  this  division  of 
UNRRA  with  pro-Communists. 

These  are  the  comments  from  the  Department : 

This  allegation  seeks  to  suggest  a purpose  and  design  behind  the  various  per- 
sonnel changes  and  transfers  referred  to  which,  I can  say  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. did  not  and  does  not  exist.  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Vincent  is  concerned,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Hornbeck  or  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Grew 
and  Mr.  Dooman.  Mr.  Drumwright  had  long  desired  an  assignment  to  London 
which  he  eventually  received. 

I do  not  recollect  ever  having  met  Mr.  Owen  Lattimore ; he  has  never  advised 
me  nor  has  he  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs.  I do  not  care  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  charges  made  against 
him  which,  in  view  of  the  above,  are  irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry. 

Mr.  Vincent  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assignments  of  any  of  the  persons 
whose  names  are  listed  as  having  been  sent  to  General  MacArthur.  With  respect 
to  Mr.  John  S.  Service,  whose  name  is  included.  I would  point  out  that,  prior  to 
his  assignment  to  Tokyo,  he  was  cleared  of  all  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  him. 

Mr.  Vincent  is  not  a trustee  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  He  was 
elected  to  the  post  in  1944  with  the  permission  of  his  superior,  Mr.  Joseph  Grew. 
He  was  never  able  actively  to  serve  in  that  capacity  and  was  not  reelected  in 
subsequent  years.  It  might  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  such  substan- 
tial citizens  as  Mr.  Walter  F.  Dillingham,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  Mr.  Paul  G. 
Hoffman  and  Mr.  Robert  G.  Sproul  are  trustees  of  the  Institution. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator,  do  you  wish  to  go  on  with  this  this  mor- 
ning ? If  you  do,  I will  go  upstairs  and  come  back. 

Senator  George.  I would  like  to  get  through  with  it,  Mr.  Cha  irman. 

The  Chairman.  I will  go  upstairs.  You  go  right  on  with  the 
discussion. 

Senator  George.  On  any  of  these  questions  that  have  arisen,  I will 
be  glad  to  read  you  the  direct  responses  and  comments  of  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  speaking  for  the  Department.  Those  are  the  most  pertinent  things. 

Senator  Connally.  Do  you  have  a letter  from  Marshall? 

Senator  George.  That  is  in  some  previous  testimony  before  the 
committee. 

With  reference  to  the  most  serious  charge,  I think,  of  all,  if  it  were 
true,  it  is  answered  by  Secretary  Byrnes  when  he  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  said  this : 

hurley’s  CHARGE  THAT  HE  HAD  BEEN  UNDERCUT  BY  VINCENT 

The  other  complaint  of  Ambassador  Hurley  is  that  some  official  or  employee 
did  not  merely  express  a different  view  to  his  superior  officer,  but  advised  some- 
one associated  with  the  Communist  forces  that  the  Ambassador  did  not  accur- 
ately represent  United  States  policy.  For  such  action  there  would  be  no  excuse. 
I would  be  the  first  to  condemn  it  and  to  dismiss  the  person  guilty  of  it.  But 
Ambassador  Hurley  has  not  furnished  me,  nor  do  I understand  that  he  has  fur- 
nished this  committee,  any  specific  evidence  to  prove  that  any  employee  was 
guilty  of  such  conduct. 

The  Committee  took  no  action  whatsoever  on  General  Hurley’s  charges  and 
failed  to  find  the  matter  worth  a published  report.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Vincent  has 
at  no  time  engaged  in  or  countenanced  private  correspondence  on  official  matters. 
I think,  therefore,  that  we  may  consider  the  case  as  without  foundation. 

However,  for  whatever  interest  it  may  have,  I should  like  to  point  out  that 
on  the  basis  of  records  available  to  us,  Mr.  Vincent’s  name  appears  to  have  been 
mentioned  only  three  times  in  the  course  of  these  hearings,  and  not  at  all  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  the  alleged  clandestine  correspondence.  Ambas- 
sador Hurley  referred  once  to  a letter  addressed  to  the  President  by  Mr.  Maxwell 
Stewart  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Hurley,  which  Mr.  Vincent  acknowledged  on 
reference  from  the  White  House  without  commenting  on  the  substance  of  the 
letter. 

Secretary  Byrnes  in  his  testimony  referred  to  a report  from  General  Hurley, 
dated  December  24,  1944,  and  said  that  “there  was  a message  signed  by  Mr. 
Stettinius  with  the  initials  of  Mr.  Vincent  in  the  corner  stating  that  the  position 
of  Hurley  was  sound.” 

There  wTas  only  one  other  reference  to  Mr.  Vincent  during  the  hearings.  Am- 
bassador Hurley  stated  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Vincent  well  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  and  Mr.  Vincent  had  shared  an  office  in  the  Department  for  a month  in  the 
spring  of  1945  and  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Vincent  was  in  sympathy  with  George 
Atcheson  (now  Ambassador  and  Political  Adviser  to  General  MacArthur)  and 
the  others  who  were  trying  to  undermine  United  States  policy  in  China. 

Senator  Connally.  That  was  in  that  hearing  we  had. 

president  truman’s  statement  of  December  15,  1945 

Senator  George  [reading]. 

It  is  stated  that  “a  statement  issued  by  President  Truman  on  December  15, 
1945,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  General  Marshall  as  Ambassador,  pre- 
sumably drafted  by  Vincent,  entirely  overlooked  the  principles  of  the  Open  Door, 
made  no  mention  of  the  November  26,  1941  note  to  Japan,  and  in  brief  invited  the 
Republic  of  China  to  agree  to  the  communistic  terms  for  a coalition  government 
or  get  no  more  aid  for  us.  This  constituted  a repetition  in  China  of  the  policy  so 
disastrously  followed  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  previously/* 
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Comment : This  paragraph  is  a criticism  of  the  policies  associated  in  a state- 
ment issued  by  President  Truman  on  December  15,  1945,  and  its  apparent  intent 
as  well  as  the  intent  of  the  entire  memorandum  is  to  imply  that  Mr.  Vincent  had 
improperly  exerted  his  influence  to  compel  the  Chinese  authorities  to  incorporate 
Communists  in  the  Government.  This  implication  is  entirely  false. 

As  to  the  Presidential  statement,  it  was  not  drafted  by  Mr.  Vincent,  or  under 
his  supervision.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Byrnes,  General 
Marshall  and  myself.  It  was  revised  and  approved  by  the  President.  Mr.  Vincent 
was  in  entire  agreement  with  its  contents. 

The  statement  at  no  place  indicates  that  Chinese  Communists  must  be  brought 
into  the  Chinese  Government.  The  Communists  are  mentioned  only  twice.  It  is 
stated  that  the  U.S.  Government  believes  it  essential  that  “a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities be  arranged  between  the  armies  of  the  National  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  * * Further  on  in  the  document  it  is  stated  that  “the 
existence  of  autonomous  armies  such  as  that  of  the  Communist  army  is  incon- 
sistent with,  and  actually  makes  impossible,  political  unity  in  China.” 

Incidentally,  I note  that  in  the  above  quoted  paragraph  of  the 
memorandum  under  discussion  an  internal  quotation  appears  of  which 
the  source  is  not  given.  If  this  is  intended  to  summarize  the  purport  of 
the  President’s  message,  it  is  clearly  a misrepresentation. 

SUBSEQUENT  EVENTS  PREVENTED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INTERNAL  UNITY 

As  is  well  known,  the  subsequent  course  of  events  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  internal  unity  in  China.  When  General  Marshall  arrived  in  China  in  De- 
cember 1945,  he  found  that  provision  had  been  made  by  the  National  Government 
for  a People’s  Consultative  Council  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  National 
Government  Party  (Kuomintang) , the  Communists,  and  two  other  minority 
parties.  There  were  also  a number  of  nonparty  members.  This  Council  had  not 
met  due  to  inability  of  the  authorities  to  arrange  for  a cessation  of  hostilities. 
General  Marshall  immediately  exerted  his  influence  to  bring  about  a truce  and 
was  able  to  do  so  as  of  January  10.  On  the  same  day  the  People's  Consultative 
Council  met.  This  Council  of  its  own  initiative  and  with  the  approval  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  drew  up  a series  of  resolutions  and  agreements  providing  for  represen- 
tation by  all  parties  in  a State  Council  (the  National  Government  party  retained 
jQpnttOl  over  the  Council),  for  the  adoption  of  a constitution,  for  abolition  of 
one-party  government  and  representation  by  other  parties  in  the  government  on 
a minority  basis,  and  for  unification  of  all  armed  forces  in  a nonpolitical  na- 
tional army.  It  was  these  resolutions  and  agreements,  freely  adopted  by  the 
Chinese,,  which  General  Marshall  used  ns  his  guide  in  his  subsequent  efforts  to 
assist  the  Chinese,  toward  peace  and  unity.  lie  became  a member  of  a three-man 
committee,  (a  National  Government  representative,  a Communist  representative, 
and  himself)  to  supervise  a truce  agreement  and  prepare  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  arm^d  forces. 

Subsequent  developments  in  China  gradually  undermined  and  finally  wrecked 
the  chances  of  bringing  about  peace  and  unity  in  accordance  with  the  People's 
Consultative  Qouncil  resolutions  and  agreements.  General  Marshall  has  set  forth 
clearly  in  hi^  .statement  of  January  7 the  reasons  for  this  disappointing 
development. 

With  reference  to  the  President’s  speech,  you  note  Dean  Acheson 
says  specifically  that  Vincent  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  was  not 
consulted  about  it,  but  that  on  the,  contrary  it  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Secretary  Byrnes,  General  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Acheson.  It 
was  revised  and  approved  by  the  President. 

Dr,  Wilcox.  On  the  1,4th  of  February,  when  the  General  was  up  here, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  asked  him  about  Vincent,  and  this  is 
his  reply.  . , , 

Senator  George.  Here  is  the  only  statement  made  by  General  Mar- 
shall, so  far  as  I know : 
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SECRETARY  MARSIIALL?S  COMMENTS 

The  Chairman.  I just  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  and  then  we  must  adjourn. 
We  have  before  us  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Carter  Vincent  for  promotion  in  the 
service,  and  there  has  been  some  question  raised  about  him.  We  shall  have  a hear- 
ing on  the  subject  and  you  probably  will  not  be  available.  I wonder  if  you  care 
to  say  anything  about  it. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Yes.  I talked  with  him  this  morning.  I believe  one  of 
the  thoughts  in  regard  to  him  is  that  he  was  considerably  responsible  for  the 
unfortunate  policy,  so  characterized,  in  China.  I do  not  think  that  that  was 
the  case.  The- main  misfortune  in  the  policy  you  can  accuse  me  of  rather  than 
Vincent.  I found  him  reasonably  broadminded  and  realistic  about  these  various 
issues.  The  problem  itself  has  been  one  of  untold  complications  and  I see  noth- 
ing to  indicate  in  my  mind  that  he  has  any  ideas  that  go  contrary  to  our 
general  conception  of  what  should  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  indication  that  he  is  particularly  partial 
to  the  armed  Communist  Party  ? 

General  Marshall.  No,  I have  not.  You  see,  out  in  China  there  was  a very 
strong  feeling  at  one  stage  of  the  game  that  if  you  could  get  the  Communist 
Army  lined  up  with  the  Nationalist  Army,  you  would  make  it  much  more  for- 
midable for  us  to  deal  with  the  Japanese.  There  the  Chinese  people,  particularly 
the  Generalissimo,  stood  adamant.  He  wanted  to  get  the  Communists  concen- 
trated in  the  north,  to  move  in  against  the  Japanese  communications,  and  many 
of  those  out  there  in  the  Army  and  otherwise  were  all  of  the  same  thought.  They 
were  trying  to  lick  the  Japanese,  and  they  felt  that  the  National  Government 
forces  were  not  only  ineffective  and  diluted  all  over  the  place,  with  no  par- 
ticular strength  at  any  one  place,  but  had  leaders  who  were  grafting,  absorb- 
ing funds,  and  other  things,  and  it  was  highly  desirable  to  bring  this  Com- 
munist force  into  action  in  combination  with  the  government. 

Vincent  probably  was — I think  he  was — of  that  mind,  as  many  others  were 
at  the  same  time,  notably  Stilwell,  for  that  matter.  But  he  was  after  a military 
force  to  defeat  the  Japanese.  I think  most  of  the  observers,  particularly  the 
press  were  included  very  sympathetically  towTard  the  Communists,  not  at  all 
in  connection  with  their  ideology  but  in  what  they  were  doing  in  the  way  they 
organized  and  planned  things. 

Senator  Wiley,  Churchill  was  once,  too. 

Secretary  Marshall.  You  always  had  this  condition  to  consider.  Corruption 
on  the  side  of  the  National  Government  was  largely  for  the  individual.  The  ex- 
tortions were  largely  for  the  individual.  The  extortions  on  the  Communist  side, 
and  they  were  just  as  great  extortions,  wrere  not  for  the  individual  at  all.  They 
were  never  for  the  individual ; they  were  for  the  Party. 

Naturally  the  fellows  out  in  the  field  and  in  China  would  favor  this  form  of 
extortion,  we  will  say,  more  than  this,  which  was  dissipating  things  for  a 
particular  individual. 

Well,  they  got  rid  of  a lot  of  these  corrupt  leaders  and  the  situation  changed 
very,  very  decidedly,  but  it  was  not  cured,  so  I think  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  when  they  really  were 
not  concerned  so  much  with  the  ideology.  They  were  concerned  with  the  prac- 
tical proposition  of  what  you  were  going  to  do.  They  were  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  the  Communists  put  on  a pretty  good  show  in  the  regions  that  got 
down  to  the  lowest  class,  whereas  the  Government  did  not  get  down  to  them 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Vincent’s  assignment  is  in  the  State 
Department? 

Secretary  Marshall.  At  the  present  time  he  is  the  head  of  the!  Office  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  him  a key  man. 

Secretary  Marshall.  He  is  a key  man.  Pie  is  the  man  I talk  with  in  regard 
to  details  of  policy  for  China. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  that  ho  is  still  favoring  the  insistence  of 
our  requiring  the  Nationalist  Government  to  take  the  Communists  in? 

Secretary  Marshall.  No,  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions : I think  we  all  should  adjourn, 
under  the  rule. 
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That  was  the  end  of  what  General  Marshall  had  to  say  about  him. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  comments  ? 

NOT  ENOUGH  PROVED  TO  BLOCK  VINCENT'S  PROMOTION 

Senator  Lodge.  I can  make  a little  comment.  I have  been  in  China 
twice.  That  does  not  mean  I know  anything  about  it.  You  can  be  there 
25  times  and  still  not  know  much,  but  I do  get  the  impression  from 
talking  with  people  who  have  been  there  a lot  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist is  not  like  a Communist  in  Union  Square  in  New  York,  al- 
though, of  course,  they  have  been  increasingly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Russians. 

I do  not  know  Vincent.  I know  a lot  of  people  who  do.  I get  the 
impression  from  all  this  that  Senator  George  has  read  that  he  was 
pretty  well  doing  what  he  was  told.  I think  he  was  being  told  to  do 
some  things  which  we  would  not  be  telling  anybody  to  do  now. 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  refuse  to  confirm  him. 

Senator  George.  Refuse  to  promote  him — just  a mere  promotion  in 
the  service. 

Senator  Lodge.  I do  not  get  the  impression  that  enough  has  been 
proven  against  him  to  justify  us  in  blocking  his  promotion,  even  if  he 
made  a mistake,  which  I do  not  think  has  been  established.  I think 
that  would  be  a very  severe  punishment.  On  the  basis  of  what  little  I 
know  about  it,  I am  rather  inclined  to  vote  to  promote  him. 

VINCENT  MORE  DANGEROUS  IN  CHINA  OR  EUROPE? 

Senator  Connally.  Let  me  ask  you  this : If  the  charges  were  true, 
he  is  in  a more  favorable  position  in  the  State  Department  to  put  over 
his  erroneous  theories  than  he  would  be  in  sending  him  to  some  Euro- 
pean post.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Far  Eastern  Division  in  the  State 
Department. 

Senator  George.  At  present ; yes. 

Senator  Connally.  If  he  is  kept  there,  if  he  has  any  of  these  errone- 
ous ideas,  he  certainly  could  do  more  harm  there  than  he  could  in 
Europe. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I was  just  wondering  if  it  might  not  be  the 
other  way  around,  Senator.  The  thing  that  has  been  running  through 
my  mind  is  this.  I have  no  preconceived  notions  on  Vincent.  I know 
these  things  have  been  running  around,  but  I wouldn’t  want  to  con- 
demn a man  on  rumor.  But  if  there  should  be  any  truth  to  this  thing, 
is  he  not  being  put  in  a position  in  Europe  where  this  communistic 
stuff  is  boiling  so  rapidly  now  that  he  could  do  considerable  damage  on 
the  ground  there,  if  he  has  these  proclivities  ? 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  a wholly  different  situation  in  Europe  than 
in  China.  I do  not  know  Mr.  Vincent,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
rumor  and  all  that  ought  not  be  used  to  block  a man  when  the  Secre- 
tary is  satisfied  with  him  and  Mr.  Byrnes  was  satisfied  with  him  and 
Mr.  Acheson  is  satisfied  with  him.  They  certainly  know  him. 

Senator  George.  He  has  given  him  a very  strong  recommendation. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I am  not  at  all  defending  the  rumor  one 
way  or  other.  I say  I do  not  think  we  should  act  on  rumor  and  condemn 
a man. 
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VINCENT  WOULD  HAVE  CARRIED  OUT  POLICY  FAITHFULLY 

Senator  George.  I want  to  repeat  vrhat  I said  here  ^“  before.  1 
recommend  Vincent.  I do  not  know  who  was  Secretary  of  State  then, 
probably  Hughes.  I carried  him  up  there  and  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Hughesf  and  he  went  to  school  and  qualified  and  received  creditable 
marks.  They  gave  him  the  lowest  post  assignment  of  some  sort  and  he 
went  into  the  State  Department  some  20  years  ago.  I knew  him  as  a 
mere  boy.  His  father  happened  to  handle  for  me  some  small  apart- 
ments, or  a series  of  duplex  houses,  in  Macon.  His  father  was  a very 
inoffensive  man  and  originally  I think  he  was  from  Missouri.  He  vas 

not  a native-born  Georgian.  . 

He  introduced  me  to  this  boy.  I was  impressed  that  he  was  a faith- 
ful chap,  but  he  certainly  is  not  of  an  aggressive  type.  He  is  not  the 
type  of  man  that  would  make  policies  oyer  anybody  above  lnm.  He 
might  make  suggestions.  But  he  is  anything  but  the  aggressive  type. 
He  was  reared  in  Macon  and  educated  there  in  Macon,  and  had  a very 
enviable  school  and  college  record  and  made  a very  enviable  mark  out 
here  at  Georgetown,  where  they  were  having  Foreign  Service  schools 
in  those  days,  and  in  that  way  got  into  the  Foreign  Service. 

I think  Senator  Lodge  is  entirely  right  about  it.  I think  A incent 
would  have  carried  out  whatever  he  thought  was  the  policy  that  the 
Government  itself  was  trying  to  advance  in  the  Far  East  and  that  he 
would  have  done  so  as  faithfully  as  he  could,  but  that  he  ever  made  any 
policy  over  Secretary  Byrnes  or  Dean  Acheson  or  General  Marshall 
or  any  other  positive  type  I would  never  be  able  to  convince  myself 
of.  Whatever  his  own  individual  sympathies  and  views  may  have  been, 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  boy's  background  that  would  indicate 
that  he  would  have  the  slightest  sympathy  with  communism  as  such, 
as  we  know  it. 

I do  not  know  what  changes  in  character  may  have  occurred,  of 
course,  in  the  course  of  15  or  20  years,  but  I feel  that  it  would  be  a 
very  harsh  thing  to  let  his  other  class,  so  to  speak,  be  promoted  here  to 
Career  Ministers,  and  to  stop  him  in  his  tracks,  which  would  mean  the 
end  of  his  career. 


CHAIRMAN  WILL  NOT  OPPOSE  OR  SUPPORT  VINCENT  PROMOTION 


The  Chairman.  I will  make  this  statement  regarding  my  own  atti- 
tude in  the  matter.  I think  one  has  to  be  very  careful  not  to  misjudge 
men  in  situations  of  this  character,  where  opinions  have  to  be  based 
so  largely  upon  intangibles  and  upon  rather  nebulous  considerations. 

I do  not  agree  that  men  on  the  sectional  desks  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  just  ministerial  officers  taking  orders  from  others.  I think 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  our  State  Department  organization  is  the  fact 
that  the  reverse  process  too  often  occurs,  and  that  the  men  higher  up, 
who  have  so  many  things  to  tend  to  that  they  are  unable  to  master 
the  details  of  any  particular  phase  of  foreign  relations,  are  inevitably 
influenced  by  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  these  key  men  on  the  sectional 
desks.  I think  I can  prove  that  that  happens  if  I have  to.  And  it  is  my 
view,  just  based  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  that  Mr.  Vincent  has 
had  a considerable  influence  on  the  development  of  what  to  my  point 
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of  view  lias  been  a most  unfortunate  American  policy  in  China.  And, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  if  lie  were  going  to  continue  in  that  area  I would 
not  be  able  to  favor  any  affirmative  action  by  the  committee,  because 
I think  he  has  become  a symbol,  now,  of  an  anti-nationalist  government 
policy,  anti-nationalist  governmental  point  of  view  in  China,  to  a suffi- 
cient degree  to  make  him  a highly  controversial  figure. 

I do  not  think  he  fits  into  what  has  come  to  be  our  present  attitude, 
which  is  a restoration  of  the  Hull  attitude,  that  our  stakes  in  China  are 
on  Cliiang  Kai-shek. 

I certainly  do  not  intend  to  oppose  his  promotion  in  the  career  serv- 
ice. I do  not  care  to  sponsor  his  promotion  because  I am  very  frank  to 
say  that  I am  skeptical  of  his  diplomatic  judgments.  But  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I am  quite  willing  to  have  Senator  George  report  the 
nomination  to  the  Senate,  if  that  is  the  wish  of  the  committee. 

MOTION  TO  REPORT  VINCENT  APPROVED 

Senator  Connally.  I move  it  be  reported. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection?  The  order  is  made,  and  we 
will  also,  I assume,  now  report  the  balance  of  this  list. 

[The  committee  turned  briefly  to  a discussion  of  other  matters  on 
its  agenda  before  coming  back  once  more  to  the  Vincent  question.] 

Vila  t ’ • v • , v ■ ! • 

SENATOR  bridge's  COMPLAINT 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  About  this  Vincent  matter,  has  the  commit- 
tee asked  any  of  these  people  who  made  their  charges  to  document  them 
more  ? 

Tile  Chairman.  Senator  Bridges  was  the  primary  complainant 
many,  many  weeks  ago.  I invited  him  to  appear  personally  before  the 
committee.  He  was  too  busy.  He  was  Organizing  the  Appropriations 
Committee  at  the  time.  The  tiling  lapsed  for  a few  weeks,  and  I finally 
suggested  to  Senator  Bridges  that  ,he  present  his  complaint  in  writing, 
and  the  document  from  which  Senator  George  has  been  reading  is  the 
reply  of  the  State  Department  to  the  written  complaint  of  Senator 
Bridges,  plus  a file — did  he  attach  a file,  Senator,  of  some  sort  to  his 
letter? 

Senator  George.  Yes ; the  whole  document  is  right  in  the  file. 

The  Chairman.  I think  Senator  Bridges  has  had  a complete  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  objections. 

Senator  George.  Meantime  Senator  Bridges’  statement  to  me  was 
that  he  personally  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  that  certain  complaints 
had  come  to  him  and  he  thought  they  should  be  brought  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  make  some 
difference  in  Senator  Bridges’  view  that  Mr.  Vincent  is  leaving  the  par- 
ticular field  where  the  chief  prejudice  has  arisen  against  him. 

NO  ACCUSATION  THAT  VINCENT  HAS  “COMMUNIST  TAINT” 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Of  course  I take  this  attitude,  that  the  field 
of  his  activity  makes  little  difference  if  he  is  a Communist 'sympathizer. 
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I do  not  want  to  do  the  man  a disservice  at  all.  I would  not  want  to 
stop  his  career  or  do  anything  that  was  wrong.  It  may  do  him  a disserv- 
ice if  this  thing  breaks  out  in  full  cry  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
some  irresponsible,  unfounded  charges. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  what  I have 
said  about  it.  I do  not  even  remotely  insinuate  that  he  is  one  who  has  the 
slightest  Communist  taint  himself.  One  could  be  totally  anti-Commu- 
nist,  so  far  as  communism  is  concerned,  and  still  favor  a policy  in 
China  based  on  collaboration,  so  that  I would  not  say  that  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Vincent  is  that  he  is  any  part  of  a Communist  himself. 

Senator  George.  No  ; there  is  no  charge  of  that  kind. 

WISDOM  OF  EFFORT  TO  BRING  ABOUT  UNITY  BETWEEN  TIIE  CHINESE 

FACTIONS 

Senator  Connally.  As  I look  at  it,  the  realities  of  this  thing  were 
that  here  were  these  two  contending  factions  in  China,  call  them  Com- 
munist or  call  them  what  you  please.  Here  was  Russia,  up  here  on  the 
north,  and  the  problem  was  to  get  unity  if  it  was  possible  with  the 
Chinese,  and  to  therefore  prevent  the  infiltration  of  communism  and 
Russian  influence. 

Presented  with  that  sort  of  practical  proposition,  it  looks  to  me  like 
the  effort  to  bring  about  union  that  Marshall  tried  to  bring  about  was 
a very  wise  and  a very  sincere  project.  I regret  that  it  failed. 

LOWER  ECHELONS  MAKE  POLICY  BECAUSE  TOP  MEN  ARE  BUSY 

Senator  Lodge.  Senator  Vandenberg  is  just  exactly  right,  that  the 
chiefs  of  our  sections  do  make  a lot  of  policy,  and  maybe  it  is  unfair 
to  them  and  ma}Le  it  should  not  be  that  way,  but  it  is  true  that  they 
do  make  a lot  of  policy  because  the  top  men  are  so  busy. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  what  they  are  for,  as  advisers,  but  their 
policies  cannot  go  forward  unless  the  top  men  approve. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  theoretically  true,  but  the  top  men  are  so 
busy  that  what  they  say  goes.  You  see  it  in  the  State  Department 
and  you  see  it  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  things  that  has  happened  is  that  reports 
from  Ambassadors  all  go  over  the  desks  of  their  particular  section 
chief,  and  the  section  chief  screens  all  these  reports  from  the  Am- 
bassadors and  sends  up  only  what  from  his  point  of  view  should  be 
sent  up. 

[Discussion  was  off  the  record.] 

Senator  ILickenlooper.  The  point  of  my  question  did  not  go  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  man  is  a Communist,  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  committee  has  the  satisfactory  answer  on  that  fact.  Maybe  I 
am  a little  gun  shy.  We  went  through  a hullabaloo  a little  while  back 
in  which  a lot  of  ghosts  were  stalking  the  chambers  without  any 
foundation  to  the  rumors  and  the  accusations,  and  you  have  another 
matter  here  that  probably  will  not  be  as  intensive,  but  if  the  com- 
mittee feels  it  has  the  answer  to  these  things,  well  and  good. 

Senator  Connally.  I doubt  if  there  will  be  any  outbreak  on  the  floor. 

Senator  George.  I will  talk  with  Senator  Bridges  and  I will  give 
him  Dean  Achesoms  report  if  he  wishes  to  see  it. 
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VINCENT'S  BALANCE  AND  JUDGMENT  QUESTIONED 

Senator  Lodge.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  that  Vincent  was  a Com- 
munist. I think  the  question  can  be  raised  about  his  balance,  about 
his  objectivity,  and  what  we  demand  of  a diplomat  is  very  different. 
You  demand  of  a man  that  he  be  very  objective  and  balanced  and 
that  he  is  not  negative.  It  is  a tough  thing  to  demand  of  a man.  If  a 
man  has  some  initiative,  his  tendency  will  always  be  to  go  a little  too 
far,  or  his  tendency  will  be  to  lay  back  and  draw  his  pay  and  not  do  a 
thing.  I think  Vincent  may  be  a little  lacking  in  that  balance. 

Senator  Connally.  He  was  in  the  most  difficult  situation  in  the 
world,  and  he  was  following  out  our  policy. 

Senator  Lodge.  I do  not  feel  it  right  to  deny  this  promotion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Senator  Hickenlooper  ? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  No. 

[Discussion  turned  once  more  to  the  agenda,  after  which  the  Com- 
mittee adjourned  at  12 :45  p.m.] 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  OIL  TREATY1 


[Editor’s  note. — An  agreement  on  petroleum  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  was  signed  on  August  8,  1944,  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  August  24,  but  returned  at  the  request  of  the  President 
on  January  11,  1945.  A revised  treaty — the  one  under  discussion  here — 
was  signed  in  London  on  September  24,  1945,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  November  2.  Public  hearings  were  scheduled  for  early  1946 
but  later  indefinitely  postponed.  The  treaty  was  re-referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  January  3,  1947,  public  hearings  were  held  June  2-6,  9,  and 
23-25,  and  it  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  on  July  7.  The  treaty 
was  re-referred  to  the  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighty-first 
and  Eighty-second  Congresses,  but  then  returned  to  the  President  at  his 
request  on  July  5,  1952.] 


TUESDAY,  MAY  27,  1947 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  F oreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10 :30  a.m.,  in  the  committee 
hearing  room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  chair- 
man, presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Vandenberg  (chairman),  White,  Smith,  Hicken- 
looper,  Lodge,  Connally,  George,  Wagner,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Barkley, 
and  Hatch. 

Also  present : Hon.  Dean  Acheson,  Under  Secretary  of  State ; and 
Hon.  Charles  Fahy,  legal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

UPDATE  ON  THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  OIL  TREATY 

The  Chairman.  To  bring  you  up  to  date  on  what  has  transpired  with 
regard  to  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Treaty,  hearings  were  set  for  next 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  We  had  a list  of  17  people  in  our  files  who  had 
opposed  the  treaty  previously,  and  we  sent  them  a telegram  asking 
them  whether,  with  the  reservations  that  had  been  made,  they  still 
opposed  the  treaty.  I have  had  two  answers  to  that  telegram,  out  of 
the  17.  But  they  are  from  very  important  people — Russell  B.  Brown, 
representing  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association,  and  Charles  S. 
Hill,  of  Denver,  who  I understand  is  a big  shot.  They  both  reiterate 
their  opposition. 

Mr.  Hill’s  suggestion,  however,  is  that  if  we  go  ahead  with  our  hear- 
ing on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  that  they  be  allowed  at  a later  date  to 
have  a supplemental  hearing. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  was  the  request  I had. 

Senator  Connally.  Of  course,  this  is  a big  political  issue  in  my 
State.  The  big  shots  are  trying  to  ride  the  oil  companies,  so  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Attorney  General  are  very  bitter  against  this  treaty  and 
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they  are  appealing  to  me  to  postpone  it  to  give  them  time  to  prepare 
their  data.  They  want  to  compile  a lot  of  data  and  what  not  about  what 
the  economic  effects  would  be  if  the  treaty  were  ratified.  I do  not  think 
vTe  are  going  to  get  anywhere  with  it  this  session,  and  I do  not  see 
why  you  want  your  farewell  to  be  topped  with  the  oil  treaty.  You 
ought  to  go  out  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than  that. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I had  not  planned  it  just  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  what  is  this  answer  to  this:  This  treaty 
has  been  here  since  November  2,  1945,  and  the  oil  people  have  been 
on  notice  ever  since  then.  The  State  Department  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  industry  consistently  since  then,  trying  to  find  a basis  of  agree- 
ment, and  thought  it  had.  and  evidently  succeeded  in  most  instances. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  we  are  springing  something  on  them  when, 
in  June  1947,  we  proceed  to  consider  a treaty  submitted  on  Novem- 
ber 2, 1945. 

Senator  Coxnally.  If  you  want  precedent  you  can  find  treaties  here 
that  are  10  years  old.  I do  not  care  much  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
I have  never  been  interested  in  the  treaty.  I do  not  care  if  you  ratify  it. 
So  I have  been  going  along  with  these  fellows  to  have  a full  and  com- 
plete hearing,  and  I will  have  to  insist  on  that.  The  way  it  is  now,  I 
have  to  oppose  the  treaty,  vigorously.  I do  not  see  why  they  do  not 
wait  until  the  next  session, 'when  we  will  not  have  all  this  tax  bill 
and  labor  bill  and  all  of  this  writing  of  the  campaign  platform  for 
1948  on  our  hands. 

Senator  Smith.  You  may  have  a little  bit  of  a campaign  next  session. 

REASONS  FOR  DELAY  IN  SUBMITTING  TREATY 

Senator  Coxnally.  You  can  avoid  it  by  taking  up  this  treaty  if  you 
want  to.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  you  have  not  taken  up  the  treaty.  I 
do  not  know  whose  fault  it  is.  As  you  know,  the  State  Department  had 
a treaty.  Then  they  changed  their  minds  and  got  a different  draft,  did 
you  not  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a meeting  before  this  commit- 
tee with  an  earlier  draft,  and  there  were  objections  made  to  it  in  part  by 
members  of  the  committee  and  in  part  by  the  industry,  so  we  took  it 
out  and  renegotiated  it  with  the  British  in  order  to  meet  the  objections 
which  were  raised  here.  We  thought  we  had  met  those,  and  then  the  oil 
industry  raised  some  additional  objections,  and  we  met  those  by  agree- 
ing to  some  additional  reservations. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Was  not  the  first  point  with  regard  to 
whether  the  recommendations  set  up  should  be  treated  as  a treaty  or 
not? 

Secretarv  Acheson.  That  was  the  first  one,  and  then  the  second 
hearing  raised  some  objections  of  substance,  and  then  it  was  renego- 
tiated and  now  it  is  up  here  for  the  third  time. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I remember  that  a special  committee  on 
oil  came  into  the  picture,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  first  time.  They  had 
rather  strenuous  objections. 

The  Chatrman.  You  mean  Senator  O’Mahoney’s  committee? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Senator  Maloney’s,  then. 
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The  Chairman.  You  were  not  here  at  the  last  meeting,  when  Senator 
O ‘Mahoney  happened  to  be  in  the  room.  Senator  Moore  is  now  chair- 
man of  that  committee r Senator  Moore  has  endorsed  the  treaty,  and 
O'Mahoney  was  here.  I have  great  respect  for  his  information  on  the 
subject,  and  he  stated  on  the  record,  and  it  is  in  the  record,  that  he 
thought  there  was  no  further  objection  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
So  I just  wonder  if  you  are  ever  going  to  have  a treaty,  and  whether 
you  will  not  always,  Senator  Connally,  confront  something  from  the 
oil  industry  on  the  other  side. 

REQUEST  FOR  DELAY 

Senator  Connally.  I suppose  you  will.  There  are  going  to  be  a world 
of  them  here  that  want  to  be  heard,  and  you  are  not  going  to  get 
through  in  2 days. 

I have  all  of  these  telegrams  here.  Here  is  a man  from  the  Superior 
Oil  Co.  who  says  he  is  requesting  time  and  so  on.  and  wants  to  be  here. 
Here  is  King,  a lawyer  that  represents  a lot  of  these  people,  and  he 
wants  to  be  heard.  Here  is  another  fellow  from  Houston  who  wants  to 
be  heard.  You  will  have  an  army  of  them  up  here,  I am  afraid,  and  if 
you  start  in  on  it  you  can  not  very  well  shut  them  off  after  you  have 
heard  the  proponents.  You  will  have  to  give  them  a hearing.  So  I 
wish  you  would  postpone  the  darned  thing  a couple  of  weeks,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  The  attorney  general  of  Texas  asked  for  postpone- 
ment for  90  days.  His  reasons  are  perfectly  obvious  on  the  face  of  his 
message. 

Senator  Connally.  They  want  the  legislature  to  get  out  of  town. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Congress. 

Senator  Connally.  I told  them  we  could  not  do  that,  that  we  did 
not  want  to  hold  any  hearings  in  the  recess. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  witnesses  are  scheduled  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Could  you  not  make  Senator  Connally’s 
point  by  just  announcing  that  they  will  not  be  closed  after  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  if  you  have  it  scheduled  for  then?  If  you  have  the  hearing 
scheduled  and  you  have  witnesses  ready,  I should  think  you  could 
accomplish  part  of  the  point  Senator  Connally  is  making  by  going 
ahead  with  the  understanding  that  the  hearings  would  not  be  con- 
cluded in  these  2 days. 

Senator  Connally.  You  could  stop  them  by  telegram  if  you  wanted 
to  postpone  it.  I am  not  going  to  raise  any  roughhouse  around  here 
about  it. 

STATE  HAS  WORKED  TO  MEET  THE  INDUSTRY  VIEWPOINT 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  be  fair  to  everybody  in  connection  with  it, 
Senator.  I think  there  are  some  rights  involved  besides  those  of  the 
complainants,  and  I have  been  impressed  with  the  work  the  State 
Department  has  done  to  try  to  bring  the  matter  into  line  with  the  view- 
point of  the  oil  industry.  In  fact,  I declined  to  touch  the  thing  at  all 
myself  until  I could  be  shown  that  Senator  Moore,  of  Oklahoma,  who 
had  been  the  most  violent  critic  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  had  satisfied 
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himself  that  the  situation  was  OK  and  we  have  his  written  brief,  which 
is  a very  strong  document,  in  which  he  agrees  to  ratification. 

Senator  Connally.  Well.,  of  course,  if  Senator  Moore  is  going  to 
decide  the  whole  issue,  we  might  have  him  first. 

The  Chairman.  I hardly  think  that  is  a fair  comment  on  what  I said, 
but  let  it  go. 

Senator  Connally.  I said  “if.”  I beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it’s  OK. 

Senator  Connally.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I have  never  taken  any 
interest  in  the  thing,  because  I did  not  think  it  amounted  to  much. 
I do  not  think  it  amounts  to  much  yet.  It  probably  gives  us  a treaty 
that  will  get  us  and  England  all  tangled  up  a little  deeper  than  we 
ought  to  be. 

OPPOSITION  EXISTS  DESPITE  RESERVATIONS 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  have  a hearing  to  find  out  what  the 
complaint  is  against  the  treaty  with  the  reservations  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  attached.  I would  like  to  know  what  issue 
remains. 

Senator  Connally.  I will  tell  you  what  issue  remains.  They  got  set 
on  this  thing  before  they  had  the  reservations.  They  have  not  famil- 
iarized themselves  with  them,  and  they  are  still  frightened  at  the  first 
approach. 

The  Chairman.  I think  probably  that  is  almost  an  exact  diagnosis. 
Under  those  circumstances  is  it  fair  to  consult  their  post  mortem 
fears  ? 

Senator  Connally.  No;  but  this  was  a rather  hasty  calling  up  and 
fixing  of  the  hearing.  They  have  to  face  the  music  when  the  time 
comes,  but  I think  it  was  a little  hasty.  A lot  of  them  live  at  great 
distances — in  California,  Texas,  and  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  it,  the  chief  representative  of 
the  independents — and  those  are  the  ones  involved,  are  they  not  ? — and 
their  chief  spokesman  is  Mr.  Russell  Brown,  right  here  in  Washington. 

Senator  Connally.  I had  a letter  or  telegram  from  him  a couple 
of  days  ago.  I sent  him  the  reservations,  as  I recall  it.  I sent  a lot  of 
them  these  reservations  when  I notified  him  of  the  hearing,  and  he  is 
still  very  bitterly  against  it  notwithstanding  the  reservations,  so  he 
advised  me  by  letter  or  telegram.  So  you  are  going  to  go  up  against 
that,  and  in  order  for  them  to  make  out  their  case  a felow  like  Brown 
is  going  to  bring  all  of  his  key  fellows  all  over  to  keep  his  own  job 
and  show  what  a battling  felow  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

I would  like  to  hear  Brown  on  the  record  as  to  what  their  objec- 
tions are  to  the  treaty  as  it  now  stands,  with  the  reservations.  I think 
it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Senator  Connally.  They  started  out  with  the  idea  that  it  was  going 
to  interfere  with  domestic  control  and  production  and  sale  and  all  that 
sort  of  business.  The  reservations  seek  to  cure  that,  I grant  you.  But 
still  they  are  scared. 


SCHEDULING  THE  HEARINGS 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  leave  it  this  way:  Suppose  we  proceed 
with  your  scheduled  hearings  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  with  the 
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understanding  that  they  are  exploratory,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  there  is  still  a prima  facie  case  against  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  the  reservations.  Then  let  us  decide  after  that 
whether  we  want  to  proceed. 

Senator  Connally.  The  only  difficulty  about  that  is,  you  will  have 
a whole  flock  of  them  here  that  you  won’t  hear,  that  will  have  to  leave 
and  then  come  back.  They  are  going  to  want  to  be  heard  to  show 
that  there  is  absolutely  not  a prima  facie  case  for  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I think  we  can  communicate  with  Mr.  Brown  and 
indicate  to  him  that  he  can  have  Tuesday  to  present  his  prima  facie 
case,  and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  arrange  that  without  a traffic  jam. 

Senator  Connally.  I am  going  to  get  cussed  out  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Attorney  General,  if  a member  of  the  committee  cannot  get 
a postponement  for  a few  days,  in  the  interests  of  justice. 

The  Chairman.  The  matter  is  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee.  I will  testify  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  schedule  and  started  to  leave  the  committee  in  his  wrath 
and  had  to  be  recalled  and  mollified. 

Senator  Connally.  Do  you  see  this  big  file  ? 

Senator  George.  What  is  the  real  reason  for  rushing  the  matter? 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  what  I am  talking  about.  What  is  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  what  is  the  reason  for  acting  on  a treaty 
that  has  been  here  since  1945  ? 

Senator  George.  No  ; I am  asking  what  does  this  treaty  do  that  is 
so  tremendously  important. 

The  Chairman.  I cannot  answer  that. 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  just  a general  statement  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  that  we  both  respect  the  concessions  of  the 
other  parties  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  supposed  to  do  that  anyway 
under  international  law  and  righteousness.  I do  not  see  why  we  have  to 
have  a treaty  to  make  them  promise  to  do  what  they  are  already  obli- 
gated to  do. 

Senator  George.  Who  are  parties  to  this  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Aciieson.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Senator  George.  Are  we  not  doing  business  every  day  with  Great 
Britain  ? Can’t  we  get  along  with  them  ? 

WHAT  THE  TREATY  PROVIDES  FOR 

Secretary  Acheson.  What  this  treaty  does  is  to  lay  down  the  princi- 
ples which  the  United  States  Government  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment agree  they  will  follow  in  conducting  and  seeking  concessions  in 
various  areas.  Those  principles  are  chiefly  designed  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  countries  where  these  concessions  are.  The  treaty  then 
provides  for  setting  up  a mixed  board  for  discussing  any  disputes  or 
differences  of  opinion  which  arise  between  the  countries  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles,  and  it  provides  also  for  getting  all  the  na- 
tions which  either  produce  oil  or  consume  oil  to  come  into  an  interna- 
tional agreement  in  an  effort  to  get  these  principles  adopted  as  the 
guiding  standards  throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Connally.  Do  you  not  provide  for  an  international  com- 
mittee or  body  of  some  kind?  Do  you  not  establish  an  international 
commission  or  body  ? 
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Secretary  Acheron.  This  treaty  establishes  an  Anglo- American 
commission  to  discuss  this  point,  and  it  provides  for  calling  together 
all  of  the  countries. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  what  all  these  fellows  are  frightened 
about.  They  are  scared  to  death  about  that. 

Secretary  Acheson.  The  only  purpose  of  that  is  not  to  increase  the 
powers  of  the  commission  but  to  increase  its  membership,  so  that  all 
the  countries  interested  in  oil  will  be  included. 

PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  CONCESSIONS 

Senator  Lodge.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  chief  principles  are  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  They  have  to  do  with  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  the  oil-producing  countries,  which  have  been  very  subject  to  ex- 
ploitation by  other  more  powerful  countries,  and  it  says  that  the  con- 
cessions must  be  drawn  on  a basis  in  which  the  interests  of  that  country 
are  respected  and  the  amount  of  oil  which  they  can  use  is  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that  their  royalties  are  such  that  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  that  country  will  be  furthered  by  the  development  of  that 
natural  resource,  instead  of  just  having  it  drained  out. 

AlsOj  it  attempts  to  set  up  principles  which  will  safeguard  the  num- 
bers of  concessions,  so  you  won’t  get  a lot  of  plants  established  by  the 
local  governments. 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  make  my  position  clear.  I am  not  a 
proponent  of  the  treaty.  I do  not  know  what  my  attitude  is  toward 
the  treaty.  But  when  the  State  Department  comes  in  and  puts  the 
Anglo-American  Agreement  at  the  top  of  its  next  priority  list,  I feel 
obligated  to  give  them  their  day  in  court,  and  I would  like  to  get  the 
thing  on  or  off  our  committee  agenda.  It  has  been  here  for  2 years. 

Senator  Connally.  We  have  not  been  entirely  to  blame.  They  had  to 
back  up  and  write  a new  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I think  this  is  the  new  one  I am  talking  about.  I 
think  that  has  been  here  2 years. 

QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  RESERVATIONS 

Senator  Connally.  But  they  do  not  incorporate  in  the  new  one  the 
reservations.  These  reservations  have  just  been  dumped  on  us.  I had 
not  seen  them  until  a week  ago. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  the  reservations  agreed  upon  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I think  they  were  worked  out  several  months 
ago. 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  after  the  treaty  was  submitted,  in  1945  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Oh,  yes.  This  has  been  a constant  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Department  to  try  and  meet  every  objection. 

Senator  Connally.  Let  me  ask  you  something,  Mr.  Secretary.  You 
have  been  anxious  to  get  this  treaty  ratified.  What  good  is  it  going  to 
do  us?  Is  it  not  just  giving  Britain  a place  under  our  parasol  to  help 
fortify  them  against  the  fear  of  Russian  intercession  in  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
so  on  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  purpose. 

Senator  Connally.  Senator  Hatch,  I want  to  hear  from  you. 
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Senator  Hatch.  My  thought  is  that  all  I want  is  time  for  these 
fellows  to  come  here  and  tell  their  story,  whatever  their  opposition 
may  be. 

Senator  Smith.  Are  those  opponents  that  you  are  referring  to  . 

Senator  Hatch.  Yes. 

applications  of  the  treaty 

Secretary  Acheson.  There  is  really  no  fair  ground  to  oppose  the 
thing  on,  because  we  have  taken  out  every  single  solitary  thing  that 
anybody  can  even  conjure  up  an  objection  about.  We  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  establish  the  principles  laid  down  in  these  treaties  for 
several  reasons.  One  of  them  is  for  the  protection  of  the  countries 
which  have  oil — their  protection  against  everybody.  If  you  once  es- 
tablish these  principles  as  those  which  govern  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  Russians  or  French 
or  anybody  else  to  get  into  an  area  and  get  a concession  contract  which 
is  tougher  than  can  be  worked  out  under  this. 

Senator  Smith.  You  mean  countries  like  the  Near  East  area? 

Secretary  Acheson.  There  is  a practical  application  now  so  far  as 
Iran  is  concerned,  because  the  Russians  negotiated  with  Saltaneh, 
the  Premier,  an  oil  concession  and  mineral  concession  which  in  effect 
turns  over  the  entire  administration  of  northern  Iran  to  the  Russians. 
That  probably  will  not  be  ratified  by  the  Parliament  in  Iran.  They 
are  quite  terrified  at  the  situation  they  are  in.  Their  Prime  Minister 
negotiated  something ; they  do  not  want  to  ratify  it,  and  they  do  not 
know  which  way  to  move.  They  are  afraid  of  Russia ; they  are  afraid 
if  they  ratify  it  they  will  turn  over  their  country  to  Russia. 

If  other  countries  agree  on  certain  principles  which  ought  to  govern 
the  negotiations  between  those  who  seek  concessions  and  those  who 
have  concessions  to  give,  it  greatly  strengthens  the  hand  of  the  weak 
governments  in  the  Near  East  against  foreign  exploitation. 

There  are  also  principles  in  the  treaty  which  are  very  important 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  have  concessions.  Those  are  important 
for  us  in  our  dealings  with  Venezuela  and  Saudi  Arabia.  They  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  the  rule  that  once  you  have  gotten  a concession 
and  it  is  a fair  and  honest  one,  you  will  not  get  expropriated  without 
compensation. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  lay  down  these  rules,  and  then  the 
treaty  provides  that  all  other  nations  shall  be  invited  to  come  in  and 
either  become  parties  to  this  or  to  expand  it  or  revise  it. 

Senator  Smith.  This  would  be  a British- American  doctrine  laid 
down,  and  the  rest  can  come  in  ? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Yes ; and  it  calls  on  the  British  and  Americans 
to  call  on  the  others  to  come  in  if  they  so  desire. 

Senator  Connally.  We  will  be  called  in  every  time  they  have  a row 
about  oil  anywhere  in  the  world  if  we  adopt  this  treaty. 

Secretary  Acheson.  No*  sir. 

Senator  Connally.  You  just  said  we  were  going  to  lay  down  the 
principles  and  they  would  all  be  appealing  to  us  every  time  they  have 
a squabble. 
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Secretary  Achesox.  If  the  others  come  in,  then  you  would  set  up 
an  international  board  to  which  the  others  can  come. 

Senator  Barkley.  If  they  do  not  come  in,  you  have  a treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  rest  will  not  be  bound 
by  it. 

Secretary  Achesox.  This  is  the  way  in  which  you  attempt  to  develop 
international  law  and  justice  in  a field  in  which  there  is  none. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  How  wide  in  scope  is  the  treaty?  Is  it 
worldwide,  dealing  with  backward  nations  ? What  if  oil  is  discovered 
in  China? 

Secretary  Achesox.  I would  not  trust  my  memory’  on  that. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  is  thinking  of  the  Near  East,  primarily  ? 

Secretary  Achesox.  It  is  thinking  of  that,  and  what  it  does  is  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties. 

committee  must  begix  to  do  somethixg 

Senator  Barkley.  If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  about  the  treaty 
at  this  session,  we  ought  to  begin  to  do  something.  We  are  planning 
to  adjourn  here  in  July,  and  I do  not  know  how  long  these  hearings 
will  last,  but  from  the  amount  of  dust  that  has  been  kicked  up  about 
it,  quite  a little  time,  I imagine — at  least  several  days,  if  not  weeks. 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  this  session  we  ought 
to  get  started  on  it,  otherwise  it  goes  over  to  next  year,  and  we  have 
the  same  treadmill  to  walk  on  again. 

I think  we  ought  to  start  in  here  and  find  out  something  about  what 
is  in  the  minds  of  those  who  want  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairmax.  That  was  the  suggestion  I made.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  in  setting  the  hearings  for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  perhaps  an  er- 
roneous conclusion  was  drawn  from  that  announcement,  namely,  that 
that  was  all  the  hearings  that  could  be  held.  I suggest  that  we  proceed 
with  hearings  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a preliminary  authorization  to  determine  what  the  new  issue  is. 

We  have  thought  apparently  that  the  reservations  agreed  to  by  the 
Department  substantially  satisfied  the  oil  industry,  and  apparently 
that  is  true  except  in  the  case  of  certain  independents,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  those  people,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  indicates,  there  may  be 
some  question  as  to  whether  they  understand  the  status  down  to  date 
of  the  matter  in  respect  to  the  reservations  that  are  acceptable  to  the 
Department. 

ixdepexdexts  agaixst  the  treaty 

Senator  Coxxally.  Brown  does,  because  he  represents  all  of  the 
mid-Continent  independents,  and  so  far  as  I can  find  out,  all  of  the 
independents  or  so-called  independents  are  against  the  treaty. 

SCHEDULIXG  THE  HEARINGS 

The  Chairmax.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  proceeding  next 
Monday  and  Tuesday  as  planned,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
bring  the  record  down  to  date  as  to  what  issue  is  left  in  connection 
with  the  Anglo-American  Agreement  ? 
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Senator  Hatch.  And  at  that  time  you  would  determine  about  fur- 
ther hearings  ? 

The  Chairman.  Precisely. 

Senator  Hatch.  I would  just  like  to  have  it  clear  that  I can  tell 
my  people  in  New  Mexico  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
to  foreclose  any  valid  objections  from  any  source;  that  they  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  is  appropriate,  and  I think  it  is  in- 
cluded within  the  statement  I made. 

Senator  Connally.  You  talk  about  having  it  exploratory,  to  find 
out  what  the  issues  are.  Are  you  going  to  determine  then  that  we  will 
not  have  any  more  hearings,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  committee  to  determine. 

Senator  Connally.  I cannot  agree  to  any  proceedings  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  cannot  agree  to  have  the  committee 
decide  ? 

Senator  Connally.  No,  I would  not  agree  to  end  the  thing  just  be- 
cause you  explore  it  a little  and  then  say,  “Well,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  heard  and  they  need  not  be  heard.”  I do  not  mean  by  that  that  I am 
going  to  try  to  delay  and  hinder  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  I do  want 
to  give  these  fellows  a hearing,  because  they  have  a wide  influence  in 
the  United  States,  these  so-called  independents.  Some  of  them  are  real 
big  concerns,  yet  they  call  themselves  independents.  I think  if  we  are 
going  to  have  any  peace  on  this  thing  we  ought  to  have  sufficient  hear- 
ings to  open  up  the  whole  issue,  and  then  let  the  committee  decide  what 
it  wants  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  that  was  what  I suggested. 

Senator  Connally.  You  said  we  would  have  a hearing  for  2 days 
and  explore  and  see  if  there  is  any  issue  left. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  submit  the  entire  matter  to  the  committee 
for  its  judgment.  Is  there  objection  to  that  sort  of  thing? 

Senator  Connally.  Yes,  I object. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  there  a chance,  in  these  2 days,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  hear  both  sides?  You  would  open  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I imagine.  Is  there  a chance  to  hear  a witness  who  is  against  the 
treaty  in  these  2 days  ? 

The  Chairman.  I would  not  be  interested  in  the  hearings  unless  we 
could  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  new  complaint 
against  the  treaties. 

Senator  Thomas.  I am  asking  for  our  information,  if  for  instance 
Mr.  Brown,  whose  name  you  mention,  is  ready  to  testify  and  give  his 
reasons  why  he  is  against  it 

The  Chairman.  He  is  available  here  in  Washington. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I should  think,  to  go  back  to  my  original 
suggestion,  that  you  could  carry  on  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  as  you 
planned,  in  the  regular  way,  and  map  your  witnesses  in  such  a way 
that  you  will  hear  both  sides  preliminarily,  and  say  nothing  about  any 
other  hearings. 

Senator  Connally.  Let  me  ask  the  chairman : Suppose  we  have  the 
exploratory  hearing  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  you  decide  then 
to  hear  the  other  witnesses.  Do  you  want  to  go  on  then,  or  do  you  want 
to  postpone  it  until  some  future  time  ? If  you  are  going  to  have  it  at  all, 
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I think  you  had  better  go  right  on  with  it,  otherwise  these  fellows  will 
come  up  here,  they  will  not  get  anywhere,  and  then  they  will  go  back 
and  come  back  again  for  future  hearings. 

Senator  Barkley.  If  they  come  here,  it  seems  to  me  the  committee 
would  be  willing  to  go  right  on  from  day  to  day  to  let  them  be  heard. 
I do  not  understand  that  it  is  contemplated  that  these  witnesses  will 
be  brought  here  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and,  if  we  do  not  finish  with 
them,  we  will  quit  for  an  indefinite  period  and  then  bring  them  back 
again.  That  would  seem  to  be  an  illogical  situation. 

Senator  Connally.  These  people  have  wired  me  and  written  me.  I 
have  to  advise  them  that  hearings  will  start  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
Then  it  is  up  to  them. 

Senator  Hatch.  There  would  be  the  possibility  that  the  commit- 
tee would  determine  not  to  hear  further  witnesses. 

Senator  Lodge.  I think  if  these  witnesses  come  we  will  hear  them  all, 
if  we  have  to  sit  here  all  night. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  certainly. 

REQUESTS  FOR  MORE  TIME  TO  PREPARE  CASE 

Senator  Hatch.  The  request  made  of  me  is  to  be  given  additional 
time  to  prepare  the  case. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  the  request  I had,  to  give  them  time  to 
get  their  data  up.  You  see,  the  State  Department  has  been  working  on 
this  off  and  on.  It  does  not  need  any  time.  It  has  all  its  data. 

The  Chairman.  The  resolution  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute is  dated  January  22,  1947,  and  that  is  the  basis  of  the  new 
agreement. 

Senator  Connally.  It  took  some  time  for  the  State  Department  to 
agree  to  it,  did  it  not,  and  to  mull  Over  it  a while  ? I have  seen  it  only 
recently.  I did  not  know  there  were  such  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  committee  wish  to  do  ? I have  no  in- 
terest in  the  matter  except  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
to  respond  so  far  as  possible  to  the  requests  of  the  State  Department. 

MOTION  TO  POSTPONE  CONSIDERATION  DEFEATED 

Senator  Connally.  I make  a motion  that  the  hearing  be  postponed 
for  1 month. 

Senator  Barkley.  Mr.  Chairman,  frankly.  I think  if  we  are  going  to 
postpone  it  for  1 month  we  might  as  well  postpone  it  until  next 
January. 

Senator  Connally.  I think  so  too. 

Senator  Barkley.  I am  not  in  favor  of  either  one,  myself.  I think  we 
ought  to  hear  enough  to  determine  whether  we  ought  to  hear  some 
more.  I would  not  vote  to  foreclose  hearings  after  Monday  and  Tues- 
day if  anybody  wants  to  he  heard.  I think  we  ought  to  find  out  what 
we  want  to  do  about  it,  and  hear  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Texas  moves  that  the  hearings  be 
postponed  for  1 month.  Those  in  favor  hold  up  their  hands.  Those 
opnosed.  The  motion  is  defeated. 

Now  what  is  the  wish  of  the  committee? 
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ANYTHING  STATE  PRESENTS  US  WE  OUGHT  TO  CGNEHONT. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman.  I have  never  heard  of  this  treaty  be- 
fore. I certainly  am  impartial  about  it.  But  it  ®®e“s^°D“®ibilitv ^ve 
thing  that  the  State  Deparment  brings .up here  r&a vossib li^ywe 
ought  to  deal  with.  I do  not  say  we  ought  to  approye 
to  me  we  ought  to  deal  with  it,  and  I trunk  w e ought,  ol  r y •• 
be  heard  who  wants  to  be  heard  and  give  everybody  time  who  w ants  to 
present  his  case,  and  not  have  a star  chamber  proceeding  or  rush  any- 
thing through.  It  seems  to  me  anything  that  the  State  Department 

presents  to  us  we  ought  to  confront.  . , , 

Senator  Smith.  If  we  start  the  hearing,  does  it  mean  we  have  to 
finish  the  hearing,  necessarily?  We  might  get  to  a place  where  we 
might  want  to  adjourn  to  the  next  term.  Is  that  m your  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

PRELIMINARY  INQUIRY  APPROVED 


The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  in  my  mind,  and  it  is  the  same  thing 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Texas  indicated  a while  ago,  is  this : I 
have  a hunch  that  80  percent  of  the  remaining  opposition  to  this  agree- 
ment is  a hangover  from  the  opposition  which  existed  before  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  reservations  were  approved  by  the  State 
Department.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  can  have  a couple  of  days’  hearings 
we  can  very  speedily  discover  whether  that  is  so  or  not.  If  it  is  so,  it 
greatly  simplifies  our  problem.  If  it  is  not  so,  we  have  the  same  old 
problem  we  always  had,  and  I quite  agree  that  if  we  have  the  same 
old  problem  we  always  had  it  would  take  a good  many  days  to  listen 
to  the  objections.  And  I quite  agree  that  if  there  still  are  objectors 
who  want  to  be  heard,  they  ought  to  be  heard.  So  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, they  would  be  heard. 

I am  unable  to  see  why  there  is  any  reason  to  refuse  to  make  the 
preliminary  inquiry  to  find  out  what  the  immediate  status  of  the  situa- 
tion is. 

Senator  Hatch.  I want  to  make  a motion.  I have  been  trying  to 
think  of  one.  I will  just  throw  it  out  as  a suggestion. 

I move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hearings  proceed  as  scheduled,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  At  the  conclusion  of  those  hearings,  if  there  are 
opponents  who  desire  to  be  heard,  that  a date  be  fixed  2 weeks  there- 
after, giving  them  2 weeks’  time  to  hear  whoever  desires  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Connally.  If  they  are  here  and  ready  to  go,  you  would  not 
postpone  that? 

Senator  Hatch.  Oh,  no;  but  if  there  are  those  who  desire  additional 
time,  that  we  give  them  2 weeks  to  prepare  their  case. 

Senator  Barkley.  If  they  are  ready  to  go  on,  and  they  are  here,  even 
after  Monday  and  Tuesday,  we  will  hear  them. 

The  Chairman.  I will  put  that  motion,  with  the  understanding  that 
any  witnesses  who  wish  to  be  heard  in  connection  with  the  preliminary 
hearing  will  be  heard,  even  though  it  extends  the  hearings  beyond 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Those  in  favor  say  “Aye.”  Opposed.  It  is  unanimous. 

Does  that  include  the  2 weeks’  postponement  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  That  was  in  the  motion. 
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Senator  Barkley.  Yes. 

Senator  Hatch.  If  they  still,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  want 
to  be  heard,  they  will  be  heard  after  2 weeks  have  been  allowed  them 
to  prepare  their  case. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  this  before  the  entire  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Connally.  I have  a suspicion  that  a lot  of  fellows  who 
opposed  it  originally  think  there  is  some  sort  of  catch  in  it.  They 
think,  “Oh,  well,  that  is  just  a way  of  getting  around  our  objections.” 
Nobody  has  said  that,  but  I am  just  analyzing  what  I think  is  in  their 
minds. 

[At  this  point,  the  Committee  turned  to  a discussion  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  and  Trusteeship  matters.] 

[At  12 :20  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 


H.R.  3342,  FOREIGN  INFORMATION  AND  EXCHANGE 

ACT1 

[Editor’s  note. — H.R.  3342  passed  the  House  on  June  24,  1947,  and  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  June  26.  A subcommittee  was  appointed, 
public  hearings  were  held  on  July  2,  3,  and  5,  and  the  bill  with  amend- 
ments was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  on  July  16.  During  Sep- 
tember and  October,  a subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee conducted  an  on-scene  study  (authorized  by  S.  Res.  161)  of  the 
programs  encompassed  by  this  proposed  legislation.  The  bill  was  recom- 
mitted for  further  amendment  on  December  8 at  subcommittee  request. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  with  additional  amendments  on  January 
7,  1948,  passed  the  Senate  on  January  16,  won  House  concurrence  on 
January  19,  and  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  January  27 
as  Public  Law  402,  the  “United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948”.] 


TUESDAY,  JULY  15,  1947 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  committee 
hearing  room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  chair- 
man, presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg  (chairman),  Capper,  White,  Wiley, 
Smith,  Lodge,  Connally,  George,  Barkley  and  Hatch. 

Senator  Smith.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I will  just  state 
for  the  record  that  Senator  Vandenberg  told  me  he  would  be  here 
about  10 :30  a.m.,  and  requested  me  to  go  ahead  with  the  discussion  of 
the  so-called  Mundt  bill,  H.R.  3342,  which  is  the  matter  before  this 
committee  this  morning. 

WHY  IS  THIS  LAW  NECESSARY? 

Senator  George.  I wish  you  would  tell  me,  to  start  out  with,  why 
it  is  necessary  that  we  have  any  law.  Is  it  necessary  to  appropriate  the 
money  in  order  to  carry  it  out  ? 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  a legislative  authorization  to  do  something  in 
a formal  way,  with  proper  restrictions,  and  as  a basis  for  appropri- 
ations, on  a course  of  procedure  that  the  State  Department  has  been 
following  informally  for  about  2 years. 

Senator  Hatch.  Might  it  not  be  xvell  to  suggest,  Senator  Smith, 
that  what  happened  in  fhe  House  was  that  when  the  appropriation 
came  on  for  this  particular  activity,  a point  of  order  was  made  because 


1 See  appendix,  D. 
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there  was  no  basic  legislation,  and  that  point  of  order  was  sustained, 
and  the  entire  activity  was  denied  any  appropriation  because  there 
was  no  basic  legislation.  I just  did  not  know  whether  that  was  under- 
stood. 

Senator  Smith.  I am  glad  Senator  Hatch  brought  that  up.  I was 
going  to  mention  that  in  my  statement  of  the  whole  case. 

This  stepchild  has  been  carried  along  by  the  informal,  and  I think 
inappropriate,  method  of  tacking  a little  addendum  to  the  appropri- 
ations bill  in  both  House  and  Senate. 

We  can  justify  that  on  the  ground  that  they  are  feeling  their  way 
into  this  field,  which  it  seems  wise  to  the  State  Department  to  develop. 
Mr.  Benton  came  to  develop  it.  and  he  is  the  prime  mover  in  it.  He  lias 
come. in  for  a good  deal  of  criticism,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there 
at  this  moment.  The  question  now  is  whether  we  have  come  to  the 
stage,  and  I think  we  have  now,  to  give  it  legislative  authority.  If  it 
has  legislative  authority,  then  it  is  entitled  to  ask  for  an  appropriation. 

Here  comes  Senator  Vandenberg  now,  so  I will  retire  from  my  seat 
and  become  perhaps  a witness  instead  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Senator  Connally.  I think  that  this  thing  is  all  right  if  they  have 
cut  it  down  to  a reasonable  level  and  get  somebody  that  has  some  sense 
to  run  it. 

LIBRARIES 

Senator  George.  Is  this  just  broadcasting? 

Senator  Connally.  No;  they  have  libraries  established  all  over 
Europe. 

The  Chairman.  I think  the  libraries  are  excellent,  I think  there  is 
proof  that  the  libraries  are  thoroughly  sound. 

Senator  Connally.  I do  not  see  how  Russia  ever  let  us  establish  a 
library  in  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  whether  we  have  one  over  there. 

Senator  Smith.  No  ; there  is  none  in  Russia. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  have  them  all  through  the  British  Empire. 

Senator  Connally.  If  we  have  to  coddle  England  to  keep  her  in  a 
good  humor  with  this  kind  of  stuff,  wre  are  in  one  hell  of  a fix  ! 

Senator  Lodge.  We  are  talking  in  the  appropriations  committee  of 
how  in  Australia,  when  Roosevelt  died,  all  the  newspapers  in  Australia 
wondered  what  happened  under  our  constitutional  system.  All  the 
newspapers  called  the  American  library,  and  they  got  that  information 
there.  ' , ..  . 

Senator  Wiley.  And  that  cost  us  how  much  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  They  were  curious  about  it. 

Senator  Smith.  Bulgaria  was  cited  as  an  example. 

Senator  Connally.  If  we  do  not  make  any  more  progress  there  than 
we  a re  making  in  Bulgaria,  we  are  wasting  our  money. 

figures  on  the  program 

Senator  George.  How  much  are  we  going  to  appropriate,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Smith.  It  does  not  involve  at  the  moment,  as  we  are -discuss- 
ing it  here,  any  appropriation.  I will  discuss  that  a little  later.  The  way 
the  matter  stands  now,  this  program  is  tacked  on  to  the  appropriation 


bill,  and  it  lias  been  awarded  $12,400,000,  of  which  $1 ,400^000  is  to 
liquidate  the  existing  organization.  That  leaves  them  a net  of  $11  mil- 
lion against  the  minimum  of  $16  million  that  Secretary  Marshall  asked 
for. 

Originally  they  asked  for  $31  million  for  an  expanded  program,  and 
that  was  definitely  cut  down,  so  the  money  issue  today  is  whether  we 
are  prepared  to  ask  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  lift  them  from 
$11  million  to  $16,400,000.  That  is  an  additional  $4  or  $5  million,  some- 
where through  there,  to  take  care  of  the  so-called  minimum  program. 

The  thing  I would  like  to  bring  before  the  committee  if  I can  is  the 
way  we  have  gone  at  this,  Senator  Hatch  and  I,  and  I will  admit  in  my 
own  case  that  I started  with  a negative  mood  toward  the  whole  type  of 
legislation.  I thought  the  proposal  of  the  original  Mundt  bill  tried  to 
go  much  too  far.  They  had  in  there  a setup  of  an  International  Broad- 
casting Foundation  which  covered  more  ground  than  I felt  we  should 
cover,  but  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  Mundt  bill  as  finally  passed  and 
as  sent  over  to  us  here  for  our  consideration  cuts  all  that  out,  making 
no  program  of  that  sort,  but  simply  provides  for  the  activities  which 
I will  review  in  a minute  of  the  State  Department  in  this  field,  and  puts 
the  responsibility  right  in  the  lap  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  it 
seems  to  me  it  belongs. 

Senator  Connally.  If  he  has  to  fire  Mr.  Benton  and  get  rid  of  him, 
that  will  be  some  satisfaction. 

QUESTIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 

Senator  Smith.  What  I would  like  to  get  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  on  is,  (a)  do  you  believe  this  type  of  program  is  desirable 
and  necessary  at  this  time,  and  (b)  if  we  do,  should  it  be  left  as  a step- 
child the  way  it  is  now  in  the  State  Department,  to  sort  of  drift  along 
with  appropriations  which  are  considered  inadequate,  or  shall  we  give 
it  legislative  authority  ? 

As  I say,  I started  with  a prejudice  against  the  bill,  a prejudice 
against  this  approach,  a prejudice  against  a broadcasting  foundation 
and  all  this  thing  that  Benton  recommended,  but  when  I talked  to  Mr. 
Mundt  and  his  colleagues,  when  we  heard  Secretary  Marshall— and  I 
saw  him  a couple  of  times  personally  and  he  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee— I felt  there  was  a policy  here  that  we  should  support,  and  I 
felt  that  this  bill  was  very  effective  in  presenting  the  areas  in  which 
this  work  might  be  carried  on. 

The  Chairman.  May  I ask  a question,  Senator?  As  I understand 
you,  this  bill  you  consider  advisable  regardless  of  whether  it  has  any 
effect  on  any  additional  appropriation  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes ; if  we  do  not  appropriate  another  nickel,  I think 
it  is  advisable  for  this  committee  to  consider  and  recommend  this  bill. 
I am  recommending  that  we  report  it  out.  I hope  it  will  be  passed 
whether  we  get  another  nickel  out  of  it.  It  is  not  our  responsibility  to 
appropriate  money.  But  Toe  Ball  told  me,  “If  you  people  approve  the 
policy  by  enacting  legislation,  my  attitude  would  be  quite  different  than 
it  is  today  when  I am  asked  to  put  some  money  in  an  appropriation  bill 
and  there  isn’t  a line  of  legislation  that  authorizes  it,’’  I guess  Senator 
Lodge  can  confirm  his  attitude  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
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Of  course,  John  Taber  took  the  same  position  in  the  House.  He  does 
not  want  to  appropriate  a nickel  unless  there  is  authorization  for  it. 
He  is  perfectly  right  about  that. 

INTERIM  STUDY  OR  ADVISORY  BOARD 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  any  consideration  to  Senator  Hatch's 
overall  idea  of  some  sort  of  an  interim  study  to  make  a little  surer  that 
they  are  down  to  the  right  kind  of  foundation  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Hatch  can  speak  for  himself  on  that.  His 
proposal  came  primarily  in  connection  with  title  VI  here,  which  I will 
refer  to  in  a minute,  which  is  the  so-called  Dirksen  amendment,  and 
provides  for  an  advisory  board  of  11.  Senator  Hatch  thought  it  might 
be  better,  rather  than  to  have  these  experts  in  these  different  fields  of 
what  you  might  call  publicity,  to  have  a congressional  committee  to 
consider  the  best  ways  to  deal  with  that.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
want  to  offer  that  as  an  amendment  or  not. 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  the  Senator  wants  to  explain  this  title.  Do 
you  ? 

OVERALL  PICTURE  OF  THE  BILL 

Senator  Smith.  I thought  I would  give  a quick  overall  picture  of 
what  this  bill  aims  to  do,  and  I think  I can  do  it  very  quickly,  because 
there  are  just  three  or  four  categories  of  activities  that  it  seemed  to 
me  we  were  justified  in  saying  to  Secretary  Marshall  “OK”  on. 

The  best  summary  is  on  page  2 of  this  bill,  where  it  says : 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  objectives  of  this  Act  are  to  enable 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  promote  mutual  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries,  which  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial foundations  of  peace  and  to  correct  misunderstandings  about  the  United 
States  in  other  countries. 

Now,  how  is  that  to  be  brought  about  ? 

The  means  to  be  used  in  achieving  these  objectives  are — 

(1)  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills  ; 

(2)  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other  services  to  other  countries  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  cooperation  ; 

(3)  the  dissemination  abroad  of  public  information  about  the  United  States, 
its  people,  and  the  principles  and  objectives  of  its  Government ; and 

(4)  the  dissemination  abroad  of  public  information  about  the  United  Nations, 
its  organization  and  functions,  and  the  participation  of  the  Unted  States  as  a 
member  thereof. 

I may  say  that  (4)  was  added  in  the  hearings  in  the  House.  The 
original  bill  did  not  have  (4)  in  it.  I think  they  very  properly  recognize 
in  this  bill  that  it  ought  to  be  aimed  to  support  the  United  Nations 
objectives. 

The  bill  takes  up  those  areas  and  just  outlines  the  limitations,  the 
controls  and  what  not,  on  that  kind  of  exchange  of  information. 

EXCHANGE  OF  STUDENTS 

Title  II  takes  up  No.  1 of  those,  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowl- 
edge, and  skills.  That  provides  for  the  exchange  of  students.  To  a 
certain  extent  that  has  been  going  on  already. 

Senator  Connally.  Does  that  mean  we  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
exchanged  students,  or  do  they  pay  their  own  ? 
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Senator  Smith.  Under  this  program  we  would  have  a limited  appro- 
priation to  bring  students  here  and  send  our  students  abroad. 

Senator  Connally.  Would  we  pay  the  expenses  of  ours  going  over 
there,  and  theirs  coming  over  here  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  It  is  a cooperative  program. 

Senator  Smith.  The  other  countries  have  to  join  in  with  this.  It 
says,  “When  any  country  fails  or  refuses  to  cooperate  in  such  program 
on  a basis  of  reciprocity  the  Secretary  shall  terminate  or  limit  such 
program,  with  respect  to  such  country,  to  the  extent  he  deems  to  be 
advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States.” 

That  is  on  page  3,  beginning  in  line  16. 

Senator  Hatch.  May  I say  there,  Senator,  on  this  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, it  developed  in  our  hearings  that  there  was  no  objection  to  this 
program.  There  have  been  some  questions  about  the  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors, but  the  exchange  of  students  was,  I think,  endorsed  by  every- 
body, was  it  not  ? 

Senator  Smith.  That’s  right.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Senator  Connally.  What  I am  talking  about  is  this : You  are  going 
to  pay  their  way  and  somebody  is  going  to  pick  out  a few  favorites 
and  send  them  over  there,  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  will  go  to  the  little 
red  schoolhouse. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  Much  of  the  work  under  this  part  of  the  bill  would  be 
done  with  the  cooperation  of  such  foundations  as  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education  in  New  York,  and  work  of  that  kind — private 
foundations  with  whom  they  could  work,  and  the  State  Department 
would  encourage  the  kind  of  work  that  these  foundations  would  do. 
So  much  of  the  expense  certainly  would  not  come  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Connally.  That  may  be  your  hope,  doctor,  but  they  will 
wind  up  knocking  on  the  Treasury  door,  as  they  all  do. 

Senator  Smith.  You  are  in  danger  of  that,  but  the  controls  here 
seem  to  be  adequate  to  protect  us. 

Senator  Connally.  The  controls  in  the  law,  but  how  about  the  con- 
trols down  here  in  the  State  Department?  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  run  it. 

Senator  Smith.  They  have  to  make  a showing  of  what  the  program 
is  each  year  to  get  their  appropriation  for  this  program. 

Senator  Connally.  To  most  of  these  fellows  we  send  abroad,  money 
doesn’t  amount  to  a damn,  and  the  first  thing  they  get  to  doing  when 
they  get  their  commissions  is  to  start  hollering  about  their  salaries 
and  post  allowances.  If  you  leave  it  to  them,  they  will  send  a whole 
bunch  of  these  Harvard  boys  over  there. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  what’s  the  matter  with  Harvard  boys?  They 
have  a right  to  live,  have  they  not  ? 

Senator  Connally.  There  are  just  more  of  them,  and  they  are  closer 
to  the  throne.  They  live  much  better  than  the  rest  of  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  Not  all  of  them. 

Senator  Connally.  I am  not  prejudiced  against  Harvard.  I sent  my 
bov  there  to  Harvard.  He  graduated  as  a master  of  laws. 

Senator  Lodge.  Harvard  hasn’t  hurt  him  any,  has  it  ? 

Senator  Connally.  I don’t  think  so. 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Connally,  I talked  with  Dr.  Studebaker  of 
the  Office  of  Education  about  this.  He  raised  a question  as  to  whether 
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this  was  crosswise  with  the  work  they  tried  to  do  with  getting  school- 
aged  kids  going  back  and  forth. 

Senator  Wiley.  Which  provision  are  you  talking  on  \ 

Senator  Smith.  I am  talking  about  section  *201,  on  page  3. 

EXPENSES  ARE  RECIPROCAL 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  answer  to  Senator  Connally's  question  ? 
Do  we  pay  the  expenses  both  of  the  outgoing  and  the  incoming  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Xo  ; it  is  reciprocal : The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  interchanges  on  a reciprocal  basis  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  of  students,  trainees,  teachers,  guest  in- 
structors, professors,  and  leaders  in  fields  of  specialized  knowledge  or 
skill. 

We  have  at  the  present  time,  Senator  Vandenberg,  the  so-called 
Fulbright-  bill,  which  allows  us  to  cash  in  on  surplus  property  abroad 
where  we  can't  get  dollars.  We  get  credit  in  foreign  currency,  and 
under  the  Fulbright  bill  it  will  be  used  for  the  education  of  Ameri- 
cans in  those  countries.  It  is  all  interrelated.  This  gives  the  Secretary 
of  State  sort  of  an  overall  coverage  of  that  kind  of  interchange. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  students  who  come  from  there  here  ? 
Do  we  pay  for  them,  too  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I do  not  know  how  they  could  pay  for  their  own 
unless  they  had  dollars.  There  is  that  problem  on  that.  I do  not  know 
how  extensive,  frankly,  this  program  is. 

how  will  students  be  chosen? 

Senator  Lodge.  How  are  the  students  to  be  chosen  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I suppose  they  are  chosen  very  much  the  same  way 
we  have  been  choosing  students.  I have  been  on  the  Belgian- American 
Foundation  ever  since  it  has  been  organized.  We  have  a committee  in 
Belgium  to  send  students  over,  and  we  have  a committee  that  I have 
served  on  now  for  all  these  years  that  sends  Americans  to  Belgium. 
They  are  screened  very  carefully. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  choose  really  representative  boys,  or  just 
sort  of  book  worms  and  nuts  ? 

Senator  Smith.  So  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned,  our  number  1 
student  became  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  you  can  educate  a fellow  like  that,  it  is  worth  a 
tliousand  times  its  cost.  If  you  educate  the  wrong  type  of  fellow,  it  is 
better  not  to  do  it. 

protection  against  infiltration 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  partly  this  program,  the  education  of  students 
and  teachers;  and  they  also  tried  to  protect  the  situation  by  this 
clause : 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  person  from  another  country,  while  in  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section,  is  engaged  in  activities  of  a political 
nature  cr  in  activities  not  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  report  such  finding  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  such 
person  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Attorney  General,  be  tahen  into  custody 
and  promptly  deported. 
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They  put  that  in  so  we  cannot  get  the  infiltration  of  some  of  these 
long-haired  Communists. 

Senator  Connally.  Let  me  ask  you  a very  friendly  question. 
Senator  Smith.  They  are  all  friendly.  I take  them  as  such. 


STUDY  ABROAD  CREATES  DISCONTENT 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  my  experience  that  whenever  w^e  send  one 
of  these  fellows  abroad  he  comes  back  not  worth  a damn.  He  has 
foreign  ideas  and  foreign  views  and  wants  to  go  back  to  France  or 
England  and  spend  his  life  there.  I am  not  going  to  throw  any  rocks 
in  the  way  of  this  thing,  but-— 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  true  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Yes,  sir ; I know  some  of  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  I think  Senator  Connally  has  a lot  of  merit  in  that. 
Is  this  going  to  send  Americans  abroad  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Both  ways. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  I don’t  care  a bit  about  that.  I think  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  bring  the  foreigners  in  here  and  work  them  over. 
I think  usually  if  you  send  a young  man  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  it 
makes  him  discontended,  as  you  say;  I think  the  Rhodes  scholar  thing 
has  been  an  awful  flop,  Senator.  Don’t  you  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I think  there  have  been  some  very  successful  cases, 
and  some  have  not.  I think  generally  it  has  done  a good  service  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  and  I can  say  without  hesita- 
tion that 'our  arrangement  with  Belgium  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  things  with  which  I have  ever  been  identified. 

OBJECT  IS  TO  CREATE  A BASIS  OF  PEACE 

Senator  Wiley.  Heretofore  we  have  had  exchanges  and  all  that 
stuff  under  private  organizations.  Now  you  are  opening  the  door  on 
the  general  theory  that  exchanging  youth  is  good.  But  isn’t  it  going 
to  create  a select  class  in  years  to  come  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I do  not  think  that  follows.  I think  what  we  are 
getting  at  is  the  contact  of  people  with  each  other.  The  knowledge 
of  one  man  meeting  with  another  is  a basis  of  keeping  peace.  If  you 
put  students  in  college  together,  they  tend  to  get  to  know  each  other. 
We  have  had  Chinese  students  in  our  colleges  in  America.  I do  not 
know  anything  that  has  done  us  more  good  than  using  the  Boxer 
Indemnity  money  for  the  education  of  Chinese  in  America,  and  I 
think  that  by  the  same  token  the  University  of  Peking,  in  China, 
which  I have  been  connected  with,  which  we  have  supported,  sending 
some  of  our  American  boys  there  to  teach  those  Chinese  people,  has 
been  the  basis  of  a mutual  understanding  that  has  been  invaluable. 

Senator  Lodge.  Robert  College,  too.  I think  for  us  to  try  to  influence 
the  foreign  young  man  is  definitely  a national  asset.  I think  we  have 
to  do  a lot  of  it. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  the  point  in  sending  our  boys  over  there. 

Senator  Lodge.  I have  seen  so  many  Harvard  fellows  that  have  gone 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I don’t  see  that  it  does  them  any  good  at 
all. 
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Senator  Smith.  I wouldn’t  want  to  debate  that  with  you.  That  is 
a fair  question  of  wisdom,  whether  those  exchanges  are  good.  We 
have  the  Guggenheim  Fellowships,  we  have  our  Belgian- American 
Foundation.  There  are  8 or  10  of  them  doing  this  sort  of  thing.  I 
haven’t  heard  any  negative  reports  as  to  the  result  of  those  inter- 
changes, and  my  own  judgment  is  that  we  are  justified  in  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  proceed.  We  can  urge  him  to  watch  it  carefully,  but 
we  are  justified  in  any  program  that  will  bring  the  young  people, 
especially,  of  these  countries  together  to  get  into  contact  with  and  to 
know  each  other,  and  where  they  study  together  and  play  together, 
as  they  do  in  these  educational  institutions,  I think  it  is  a progress 
forward  in  the  overall  objective. 

Senator  Wiley.  If  you  could  get  them  to  work  together  you  would 
get  results. 

Senator  Smith.  When  I say  “play”  together,  I mean  in  a college 
sense,  where  they  are  studying  together. 

HOW  MANY  BOYS,  HOW  MANY  AGENCIES  INVOLVED? 

Senator  Lodge.  How  many  people  and  individuals  would  be 
involved  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I don’t  know.  I do  not  know  how  large  this  program 
is  in  numbers. 

Let  me  say  that  we  were  put  in  a tough  spot.  The  House  has  had 
extended  hearings  and  had  extended  debate.  Senator  Hatch  and  I had 
to  act  rapidly  if  we  were  going  to  get  any  action  at  all.  We  had  one 
open  hearing,  and  then  we  had  executive  hearings  here  in  this  office 
with  the  members  of  the  Department  on  the  details  of  this  bill.  That 
is  the  way  we  dealt  with  the  examination  of  the  subject  and  trying  to 
supply  ourselves  with  a sufficient  knowledge  of  this  bill  to  bring  it 
before  our  collegues  here  and  give  you  our  general  conclusions  on  it. 

Senator  Wiley.  Senator,  do  you  know  how  many  agencies  there  are, 
how  many  effective  agencies,  making  it  possible  for  how  many  of  our 
boys  to  enter  into  exchanges  of  this  kind  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  mean  in  numbers  of  boys  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  No. 

Senator  Smith.  I cannot  answer  the  question.  I just  do  not  know. 
We  discussed  this,  and  I will  admit  that  I would  prefer  to  see  these 
exchanges  carried  on  possibly  with  government  aid,  under  the  theory 
of  this  bill,  by  the  private  foundations.  I recommended  strongly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  to  Mr.  Benton,  rather,  that  so  far  as  Belgium 
was  concerned,  what  they  should  do  would  be  to  take  over  our  organi- 
zation there  as  the  clearance  for  this  exchange  of  students.  I took  the 
position  that  nobody  in  the  State  Department  could  be  appointed  to 
handle  the  Belgian  thing  as  intelligently  as  our  foundation  can  handle 
it  after  25  years  of  give  and  take  experience. 

I would  do  the  same  as  to  the  Guggenheim  Fellowships.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  what  will  be  done  here.  It  simply  provides  for  con- 
tinuing this  philosophy  of  students  mixing  up  with  each  other  by  this 
exchange,  and  of  having  our  boys  go  abroad  as  teachers,  and  having 
the  others  come  over  here. 
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LANGUAGE  SUGGESTS  UNITED  STATES  WILL  BEAR  TOTAL  COST  OF  NEW 

PROGRAM 

Senator  Lodge.  In  lines  8 to  16  it  gives  the  impression  that  we  are 
not  aiding  an  existing  program,  we  are  going  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  a 
new  program.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Senator  Smith.  I don’t  know  what  a reciprocal  basis  means,  if  that 
does  not  mean  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  reciprocal  with  the  foreigner.  As  I under- 
stand your  Belgian  program,  they  are  all  American  funds,  aren’t 
they  ? 

Senator  Smith.  No;  there  are  Belgian  funds,  left  over  at  the  end  of 
the  relief  program  in  Belgium.  We  held  the  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Belgian  people.  They  were  funds  that  were  raised  by  the  operation 
of  the  Belgian  relief.  All  of  the  indebtedness  was  paid  off  and  there  was 
a profit  left  of  some  $25  million  on  a total  operation  of  over  $1  billion. 
It  was  put  into  the  Belgian  universities  to  set  up  the  exchange  founda- 
tion. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  funds  were  derived  from  private  charity. 

Senator  Smith.  No,  it  was  not  charity.  It  was  a business  setup.  I do 
not  want  to  go  into  the  details  of  it  now.  The  funds  were  originally 
furnished  by  the  Belgian  Government. 

Senator  Lodge.  My  point  is,  under  the  language  of  this  bill,  won’t 
the  U.S.  Government  come  in  and  do  this  Belgian- American  exchange  ? 
Won’t  they  do  that  without  regard  to  whether  you  have  these  Belgian 
relief  funds  or  not  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I would  not  imagine  that  at  all.  I think  they  ought  to 
get  in  touch  with  our  Belgian- American  exchange  and  find  out  what 
our  program  is,  and  say,  “If  you  need  some  further  grants-in-aid  to 
develop  your  program  for  this  year,  we  will  be  glad  to  consider  helping 
you.” 

Then  we  could  say  to  them,  “No,  we  have  adequate  funds  from  our 
income  from  our  securities  this  year.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
put  any  money  into  Belgium.  You  should  put  it  somewhere  else.” 

Senator  Lodge.  But  the  language  here  makes  it  look  like  100  percent 
Federal  financing. 

Senator  Smith.  “The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  inter- 
changes on  a reciprocal  basis  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  of  students,  trainees,  teachers,  guest  instructors,  professors, 
and  leaders  in  fields  of  specialized  knowledge  and  skill.” 

Senator  Lodge.  “Reciprocal”  means  with  the  other  nations.  There 
is  nothing  there  about  the  United  States  helping  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion or  some  other  private  outfit  in  the  United  States  that  has  been 
doing  it  for  a long  time. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  the  authority  would  be  here  to  do  that. 
bringing  foreign  students  to  the  united  states 

Senator  Hatch.  I am  not  sure  that  the  authority  would  be  broad 
enough,  and  that  is  what  I wanted  to  mention  just  here,  Senator  Smith, 
that  this  question  of  the  exchange  of  students  is  one,  as  I said,  which 
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had  received  probably  the  greatest  support  of  any  feature  of  the  bill, 
and  without  any  objection. 

Xow,  the  point  that  is  raised  about  sending  our  boys  and  girls  abroad 
I well  understand  an  objection  to.  The  important  thin^-  is  to  get  these 
students  from  the  other  countries  into  our  country.  A line  example  of 
that  is  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Ecuador,  a younof  man 
who  came  here  under  this  program.  It  began  in  1938  in  the  Latin 
American  countries.  He  received  his  education  in  our  agricultural 
colleges,  and  is  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Ecuador. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  did  he  get  here — under  what  program? 

Senator  Hatch.  Under  an  exchange  program  we  have  been  carrying 
out  with  Latin  America  since  1938. 

USING  FUNDS  TO  AID  EXISTING  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Senator  Lodge.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  saying  that  where- 
ever  possible  the  Seretary  will  try  to  aid  existing  agencies  disbursing 
private  funds  ? I see  no  point  in  destroying  all  private  activities  and 
government alizing  the  whole  business. 

Senator  Hatch.  I would  see  no  objection  to  that.  I would  like  to  use 
these  private  agencies. 

Another  point  I would  like  to  make  is  this : After  all,  this  is  merely 
the  basic  authority  for  your  appropriation.  Now  then,  when  your  ap- 
propriations committee  takes  up  the  annual  bill  and  prepares  a budget, 
then  is  when  you  can  sit  down  on  how  much  money  shall  be  used  to 
send  students  abroad,  and  so  forth.  But  they  must  have  this  basic 
authority  before  even  the  Appropriations  Committee  can  act. 

Senator  Lodge.  Still,  it  would  be  a very  useful  guide  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  have  the  law  sav  that  we  think  the  existing 
private  agencies  should  go  on,  and  we  are  not  trying  to  governmen- 
talize  the  whole  thing  and  have  Uncle  Sam  take  it  over  100  percent. 

The  Chairman.  I was  going  to  suggest,  why  not  put  a sentence  of 
that  sort  in  here  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I have  no  objection  at  all.  I will  be  glad  to  report 
that  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Dr.  Wilcox  just  gave  me  these 
figures : 

6,000  Latin  American  students  in  the  United  States  this  year ; 9,000 
students  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  United  States ; 317 
Latin  American  students  now  receive  partial  aid  from  the  United 
States ; 20  United  States  students  are  now  in  Latin  America.  In  other 
words,  the  center  of  gravity  of  this  thing  is  bringing  these  other 
students  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  has  been  the  whole  effort. 

Senator  Wiley.  There  are  only  317  that  received  aid  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Partial  aid. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  That  figure  should  be  377. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  are  only  377  getting  some  aid  from  our  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Senator  Connally.  From  the  Government  or  from  these  institu- 
tions? 
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Dr.  Wilcox.  From  our  Government.  They  are  studying  such  things 
as  public  health,  sanitation,  and  it  permits  some  students  to  come 
from  countries  which  would  not  otherwise  send  students  at  all. 

Senator  Connally.  Where  did  they  get  the  money — from  what 
fund  and  what  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Wilcox.  It  is  a State  Department  appropriation. 

Senator  Hatch.  They  have  been  making  general  appropriations 
for  this  exchange  of  students  for  years. 

Senator  Connally.  And  we  get  the  worst  of  it.  Over  here  on  page  4 
we  are  going  to  aid  all  of  these  foreign  schools  and  set  them  up. 

Senator  Smith.  I will  come  to  that  in  just  a minute. 

I might  say  this:  With  Senator  Vandenberg  I went  to  the  reception 
yesterday  that  the  Chinese  Ambassador  was  having  for  the  Chinese 
Legislature,  and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Yuan  got  his  education  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  took  his  advanced  degree  in  international  affairs  and  law 
at  Columbia  University,  and  he  must  have  been  here  under  that  old 
Boxer  Indemnity  Fund.  That  is  quite  a significant  thing. 


NO  REASON  FOR  GOVERNMENT  TO  SEND  STUDENTS  ABROAD 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  thing  there  is  any  argument  about  the  value 
of  the  selective  importation  of  students.  I know  of  no  reason  why  the 
Government,  however,  should  go  into  the  business  of  selecting  a few 
Americans  to  send  abroad  to  study. 

Senator  Smith.  Apparently,  according  to  Dr.  Wilcox’  figures,  there 
are  only  20  United  States  students  now  in  Latin  America.  How  many 
are  in  Europe,  subsidized  by  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Wilcox.  None. 

AN  AMENDMENT  TO  FUNNEL  SUPPORT  TO  PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  should  Uncle  Sam  pick  them  ? Why  can’t  the 
heads  of  our  colleges  do  that  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I think  Uncle  Sam  would  be  very  foolish  to  work 
without  these  foundations. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  does  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Put  all  that  in. 

Senator  Smith.  Put  in  an  amendment,  Senator  Lodge,  that,  will 
cover  the  point  you  have  in  mind.  I am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the 
position  you  are  taking  here. 

Senator  Lodge.  I am  not  a lawyer.  Somebody  draft  the  amendment, 
and  I will  vote  for  it. 

Senator  Smith.  Dr.  Wilcox,  you  know  what  we  mean.  Have  an 
amendment  prepared. 


SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOLS,  LIBRARIES,  COMMUNITY  CENTERS  ABROAD 

Now,  Senator  Connally  referred  to  page  4,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
important  things: 

Section  203.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  assistance  to  schools, 
libraries,  and  community  centers  abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  serving  as  demonstration  centers  for  methods  and  practices 
employed  in  the  United  States.  In  assisting  any  such  schools,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  exercise  no  control  over  their  educational  policies  and  shall  in  no 
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case  furnish  assistance  of  any  character  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  free 
democratic  principles  and  the  established  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LIBRARIES 

I raised  a question  of  libraries,  yet  we  were  told  in  discussing  it  with 
the  members  of  the  Department  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
services  we  are  rendering  so  far  as  having  material  available  for  ex- 
plaining what  the  United  States  is.  I asked  whether  these  libraries 
were  used,  and  what  little  evidence  we  had  time  to  get  was  that  they 
were  used  very  extensively,  that  people  abroad  were  extremely  inter- 
ested in  coming  to  these  libraries  and  determining  what  was  going  on 
in  the  United  States  from  the  information  we  had  there — magazines, 
publications,  and  books  on  the  United  States — and  it  is  one  of  the 
setups  that  they  feel  has  been  very  successful. 

The  Chairman.  I saw  a figure  somewhere  that  they  average  3,000 
callers  a week. 

Senator  Hatch.  They  can  not  take  care  of  them.  All  the  evidence 
was  that  we  are  understaffed  and  we  can  not  accommodate  the  calls 
and  requests  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  libraries  are  fine. 

Senator  Smith.  Now,  when  we  come  to  title  III  on  page  4,  we  have 
another  field. 

Senator  Connally.  Wait  a minute.  Just  before  we  get  to  that,  we 
are  going  to  furnish  this  money,  but  we  are  going  to  let  the  private 
foundations  spend  it,  is  that  right  ? 

Senator  Smith.  To  which  section  are  you  referring  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Section  203. 

Senator  Smith.  That  provides  for  assistance  to  schools,  libraries, 
and  community  centers  abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  serving  as  demonstration  centers  for  methods  and 
practices  employed  in  the  United  States.  That  would  include  what 
our  Department  of  Education  has  done  in  school  demonstrations  over 
there. 

Senator  George.  You  will  find  on  page  18,  title  IX : 

The  Secretary  shall,  when  he  finds  it  in  the  public  interest,  request  and  accept 
reimbursement  from  any  cooperating  governmental  or  private  source  in  a foreign 
country,  or  from  State  or  local  governmental  institutions  or  private  sources  in 
the  United  States,  for  all  or  part  of  the  expenses  of  any  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram undertaken  hereunder.  The  amounts  so  received  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Senator  Connally.  There  will  be  a lot  of  miscellaneous  and  no 
receipts. 

Senator  Smith.  The  ouestion  is  whether  we  want  to  have  a positive 
program  to  do  this  job.  We  have  to  give  them  a certain  leeway  in  deal- 
ing with  it. 

Now.  if  I may  go  on,  Senator  Connally,  have  we  covered  the  library 
thing? 

Senator  Connally.  I think  you  have  covered  it  pretty  thoroughly. 

PROVIDING  TECHNICAL  ADVISERS 

Senator  Smtth.  Title  III  is  the  special  field  where  other  countries 
desire  to  obtain  technical  advisers,  and  Secretary  Marshall  and  his 
staff  told  us  that  there  were  hundreds  of  applications  on  file  right  now 
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for  us  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  We  can’t  do  it;  we  can’t  meet  all  of  his 
requests,  but  there  is  no  authority  to  meet  the  requests  at  all.  They 
have  been  doing  it  practically  without  authorization,  and  they  want 
special  authorization  to  do  the  things  called  for  in  301,  here,  and  then 
302. 

Senator  Connally.  They  have  been  doing  what  is  provided  for  in 
301  by  departments.  The  Army  would  send  an  attache;  Agriculture 
would  send  an  expert  on  tick  diseases. 

Senator  Smith.  Title  IV  is  sort  of  a followup  of  the  same  idea  of 
assigning  specialists  to  foreign  countries  where  they  want  them.  There 
is  a careful  note  on  page  5 : 

Nothing  in  this  Act,  however,  shall  authorize  the  assignment  of  such  personnel 
for  service  relating  to  the  organization,  training,  operation,  development,  or 
combat  equipment  of  the  armed  forces  of  a foreign  government. 

Senator  Hatch.  I think,  Senator  Smith,  the  first  part,  not  the  one 
you  just  read,  is  important.  Secretary  Marshall  told  us,  if  I remember 
correctly,  that  he  had  requests  now  from  governments  for  specialists, 
and  the  foreign  governments  would  pay  all  expenses,  and  he  could  not 
send  those  because  he  did  not  have  the  authority  to  grant  the  request. 
He  considered  this  very  important,  that  he  have  that  authority  to  meet 
the  requests  of  these  foreign  governments. 

Senator  Smith.  Am  I wrong  in  my  recollection  that  there  is  some 
authority  for  Latin  American  countries  and  the  Philippines,  but 
beyond  that  there  is  no  authority?  That  was  brought  out  in  the 
hearings. 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  George.  The  act  of  May  25,  1938,  is  entitled  “An  Act  to 
authorize  temporary  detail  of  United  States  employees  possessing 
special  qualifications  to  governments  of  the  American  republics  and 
the  Philippines,”  and  that  is  repealed  here. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  because  this  overall  provision  would  cover 
those  areas  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  is  repealed. 

You  will  notice  this  permits  our  sending  people  in  the  employ  or 
service  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  question 
is  taken  up  in  section  302.  My  feeling  was,  when  we  heard  the  testi- 
mony on  this,  that  they  had  worked  out  the  program  pretty  well,  and 
it  is  in  line  with  what  Secretary  Marshall  himself  testified  as  to  the 
kind  of  authority  he  wanted  to  do  this  work.  I am  prepared  to  recom- 
mend that  title  very  strongly.  I think  that  is  something  that  we  cer- 
tainly should  do. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  title  IV — I hope  I am  not  going  too  fast 
here — it  is  participation  by  other  government  agencies  in  these  matters. 

Senator  Connally.  Wait  a minute;  you  have  jumped  a little  too 
far. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ACCEPT  OFFICE  UNDER  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT 

Senator  Lodge.  Section  303  is  next. 

Senator  Smith  [reading].  “Any  person  while  assigned  for  service 
to  or  in  cooperation  with  another  government  under  authority  of  this 
act  may,  at  the  discretion  of  his  Government  agency,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary,  and  without  additional  compensation  there- 
for, accept  an  office  under  the  government  to  which  he  is  assigned.” 

Senator  Connally.  What  is  the  necessity  for  him  to  become  an 
officer  of  a foreign  government  ? 
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Senator  Smith.  I cannot  answer  that  technical  question.  We  dis- 
cussed it.  Sometimes,  the  Secretary  said,  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  be  able  to  do  so.  They  become  advisers.  I think  Charlie  Dewey 
was  an  adviser  to  the  Polish  Government  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  he  was  assigned  by  the  Polish  Government  to  the  job  as  an 
American.  I know  that  there  have  been  other  cases. 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  that  is  largely  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  foreign  government  itself. 

Senator  Connally.  If  it  takes  that  to  get  them  an  expert,  I am 
against  it.  If  we  have  to  coddle  them  along  and  give  them  the  expert, 
and  then  elect  him  an  officer  of  their  government,  I don’t  think  that 
is  consistent. 

Senator  Smith.  That  has  certainly  been  done  in  the  South  American 
countries. 

Senator  Connally.  It  ought  not  have  been  done,  if  it  has. 

Senator  Smith.  Of  course,  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  they 
can  pay  a man  who  is  not  an  officer  of  their  government.  We  are  not 
supposed  to  pay  these  men  when  they  go  at  the  invitation  of  the  other 
government. 

Senator  Connally.  Yes,  we  are.  We  do.  Your  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  draw  their  pay  from  the  United  States  and  get 
the  allowances  the  same  as  State  Department  people.  That  is  in  section 
302.  The  allowances  will  be  bigger  than  their  salaries. 

Senator  Smith.  That  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  it  says  over  there, 
as  Senator  George  read,  that  arrangements  will  be  made  with  these 
other  governments  to  compensate  us  for  that  cost.  This  provision  is  to 
prevent  a man  losing  his  seniority  in  the  government  service,  losing 
the  kind  of  rights  that  he  has  built  up.  I think  that  was  to  protect 
the  individual  without  necessarily  meaning  we  carry  the  entire  burden 
of  that.  At  least  that  is  the  way  I understood  it. 

You  will  notice  on  page  6,  in  section  303,  “that  such  acceptance  of 
office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government.” 

We  have  always  had  that  provision,  but  it  is  stuck  right  in  here. 
participation  by  other  government  agencies 

If  I may  pass  on  to  review  this  rapidly,  title  IV,  as  I said  a minute 
ago,  is  participation  by  our  Government  agencies,  and  I find  under  that 
that  our  Library,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a government  agency,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  has  participated  in  these  activities.  Our  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  participated  in  this  exchange  program,  and 
those  are  examples  of  the  type  of  thing  that  might  happen  here. 

Of  course,  the  War  Department  has  cooperated  and  has  been  doing 
this  sort  of  thing  in  sending  military  personnel  or  naval  personnel,  in 
working  out  this  title  III. 

ENCOURAGING  PARTICIPATION  OF  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS  AND  AGENCIES 

Senator  Lodge.  May  I ask  you,  does  this  bill  touch  the  radio  question, 
and  if  so,  does  it  provide  that  we  do  it  by  contract  with  private  broad- 
casters ? 

Senator  Smith.  We  are  coming  to  that.  That  is  a very  important 
part  of  this.  That  is  why  I am  trying  to  go  over  the  early  part  rapidly. 
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which  in  a sense  is  a sort  of  summing  up  of  what  they  have  been  doing 
for  some  time,  and  they  want  legislative  authority  to  continue. 

Page  8 emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  authorizing  the  performance  of 
technical  and  other  services  under  this  title,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage,  and  so  forth,  the  performance 
of  such  services  to  foreign  governments  by  qualified  private  American 
individuals  and  agencies ; that  if  such  services  are  rendered  by  a Gov- 
ernment agency,  they  shall  demonstrate  the  technical  accomplishments 
of  the  United  States,  such  services  being  of  an  advisory,  investigative, 
or  instructional  nature,  or  a demonstration  of  a technical  process. 


SAFEGUARD  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Then,  when  you  get  into  (3),  that  is  one  of  our  safeguards:  “that 
such  services  shall  not  include  the  construction  of  public  works  or  the 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  that,  under  au- 
thority of  this  act,  a Government  agency  shall  render  engineering 
services  related  to  public  works  only  when  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  national  interest  demands  the  rendering  of  such  services 
by  a Government  agency,”  and  so  on. 

We  have  tried  to  put  in  that  type  of  protection  in  this,  which  has 
developed  over  quite  a number  of  discussions  with  Mr.  Mundt  and  his 
advisers  in  helping  to  frame  this  legislation.  This  is  practically  a new 
bill  from  the  one  originally  introduced,  which  called  for  the  setting 
up  of  a broadcasting  foundation.  That  is  why  it  has  appealed  to  me 
so  much,  and  I think  Senator  Hatch  shares  my  view  that  they  have 
done  a pretty  good  job  in  putting  in  legislative  form  practices  that 
have  been  going  on  and  drifting  around  as  a stepchild  that  ought  to 
be  coordinated. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

I do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  ask  questions  about  section  404, 
on  the  technical  and  other  training  that  is  provided  for,  the  inter- 
change of  specialized  knowledge  aiTd  skills.  That  provides  for  publi- 
cation of  other  scientific  and  educational  material,  and  section  406  is 
interdepartmental  coordination  in  all  of  the  activities  of  government 
agencies.  The  Secretary  may  establish,  upon  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, an  interdepartmental  committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the 
development  and  administration  of  these  activities.” 


THE  SO-CALLED  “VOICE  OF  AMERICAI * * * 5 *’  PROGRAM 

Now,  up  to  that  point  we  have  the  miscellaneous  activities  that  have 
heretofore  been  carried  on,  as  I have  tried  to  explain  in  this  hurried 
way.  We  come  now  to  title  V,  which  is  the  one  in  which  I think  we  are 
most  interested.  This  ^“Disseminating  Information  About  the  United 
States  Abroad.  This  is  the  so-called  “Voice  of  America”  program, 
and  this  is  the  thing  on  which  we  all  want,  I think,  advice  more 
particularly.  7 

Let  me  read  the  general  authorization  here. 

Senator  Connally.  On  what  page? 

Senator  Smith.  Page  10,  section  501 : “The  Secretary  is  authorized 

len  he  finds  it  appropriate,  to  provide  for  the  preparation  and  dis- 
semination abroad,  of  information  about  the  United  States,  its  people, 
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and  its  policies,  through  press,  publications,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
and  other  information  media,  and  through  information  centers  and 
instructors  abroad.  All  such  press  releases  and  radio  scripts  shall,  in 
the  English  language,  be  made  available  to  press  associations,  news- 
papermen, radio  systems,  and  stations  in  the  United  States,”  and  so 
forth. 

I might  say  that  that  last  sentence  there,  about  making  this  avail- 
able, was  amended  in  our  hearings,  because  it  was  felt  to  be  a little 
too  wide.  A man  might  ask  for  this  and  it  might  cause  a terrible  lot 
of  mimeographing  or  publication  to  be  done,  so  Dr.  Wilcox,  I think, 
has  an  amendment  to  that  section  limiting  the  scope  a little  bit  of  that. 

HIGHLIGHT  ON  USING  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

But  there  is  the  information  for  this  type  of  dissemination.  I will 
pass  for  1 minute  from  that  authorization  to  section  502,  which  I want 
to  emphasize,  because  this  puts  the  highlight  on  using  private 
agencies : 

In  authorizing  international  information  activities  under  this  act,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  (1)  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  facilitate  by 
appropriate  means  the  dissemination  abroad  of  information  about  the  United 
States  by  private  American  individuals  and  agencies,  shall  supplement  such  pri- 
vate information  dissemination  where  necessary,  and  shall  reduce  such  Govern- 
ment information  activities  whenever  corresponding  private  information  dissemi- 
nation is  found  to  be  adequate. 

That  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  House  hearings.  It  was  dis- 
cussed with  us  at  great  length  and,  of  course,  it  was  the  thing  that 
Senator  Ball  stressed  when  he  was  limiting  the  appropriation  for  the 
radio  program. 

That,  coupled  with  section  1006,  I think  it  is,  later,  seemed  at  least 
to  those  who  were  favoring  this  private  contracting  of  this  work  to 
cover  the  insistence  by  Congress  on  using  private  agencies,  and  yet 
gave  the  Secretary  of  State  enough  leeway  to  protect  him  in  determin- 
ing what  the  policy  should  be. 

Senator  Connally.  Senator,  may  I ask  you  a question  on  501  ? It  ties 
right  in  with  this.  Is  it  contemplated  here  that  the  Secretary  will  pay 
newspapers  and  others  for  this  publicity,  to  carry  it  on  ? 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Secretary  will  contract 
with  various  agencies  for  handling  this  program,  which  it  is  pointed 
out  later  here  will  be  helped  to  be  formulated  by  this  group  of  advisers. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Benton  and  his  Department,  and 
that  is  what  has  come  under  attack,  as  you  know. 

Senator  Connally.  Does  that  include  paying  the  Washington  Post, 
we  will  say.  so  much  a year  for  carrying  this  stuff  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  No,  I don’t  think  there  is  anything  like  that  contem- 
plated. It  is  absolutely  essential  that  authority  be  given  to  cooperate 
with  the  press  abroad,  through  which  much  valuable  work  has  been 
done,  and  in  our  own  publications,  like  Amerika,  which  we  publish  and 
send  throughout  Russia,  for  instance.  I think  it  is  50.000  copies.  That 
is  what  that  authority  is  for — activities  of  that  kind.  I never  heard  of 
the  question  that  you  raise. 

Senator  Connally.  I am  glad  I raised  it,  if  I increased  your 
knowledge. 
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AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Chairman.  I will  give  you  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing 
Senator  Connally  is  talking  about.  The  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  is  now  flown  into  the  occupied  areas  of  Germany 
every  morning,  and  gobbled  up  by  purchasers  just  as  fast  as  the  copies 
can  be  put  on  sale.  As  a result,  however,  of  course,  the  income  in 
Germany  is  in  local  currency,  and  the  Herald-Tribune  is  unable  to 
transfer  that  local  currency  into  adequate  compensation  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  enterprise.  So  an  arrangement  is  being  worked  out  by  which, 
on  a cost  basis,  the  Government  will  reimburse  the  Herald-Tribune  for 
its  loss  on  local  currency  in  the  distribution  of  these  papers  in 
Germany. 

So  far  as  my  book  is  concerned,  that  is  the  most  useful  type  of 
propaganda  abroad.  I think  if  the  Paris  edition  of  the  American  news- 
papers could  be  translated  into  French  and  German  and  so  forth,  and 
spread  around  Europe,  it  would  do  more  than  all  this  canned  stuff. 

Senator  Connally.  Most  of  those  papers  are  purchased,  though,  by 
American  soldiers,  aren’t  they  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  are  eagerly  devoured  by  the  local 
population. 

Senator  Hatch.  Authority  to  do  that  is  contained  in  this. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I am  just  giving  an  example. 

Senator  Connally.  You  say  they  are  now  contemplating  subsidizing 
it,  or  is  it  being  done  ? 

Senator  Smith.  They  have  been  doing  it  under  this  program  for  2 
years  without  other  authority  than  the  appropriation  tacked  to  the 
appropriation  bill. 

Senator  Hatch.  There  have  been  a lot  of  activities  of  that  nature, 
even  in  the  satellite  countries.  In  Bulgaria,  for  instance,  we  aided  ma- 
terially in  the  establishment  of  a paper  which  did  give  information 
about  the  United  States,  and  it  was  run  quite  successfully  for  some 
time,  until,  Ambassador  Barnes  told  us,  finally  it  got  to  be  so  effective 
thejr  shut  it  down  and  won’t  let  it  operate  any  more.  That  comes  within 
this  broad  grant  of  power. 

Senator  Connally.  I do  not  recall  that  when  I was  reading  the 
Herald-Tribune  it  had  any  special  service  or  page  or  paragraph  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  It  just  runs  a newspaper,  that’s  all. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  is  infinitely  more  valuable. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  the  only  newspaper  on  the  European  continent 
that  gives  news. 

Senator  Hatch.  These  people  don’t  get  actual  news  about  us, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  is  better  propaganda  than  a thousand 
bills. 

Senator  Lodge.  So  do  I. 

IS  THIS  PROPAGANDA? 

Senator  Smith.  I tried  very  hard  to  get  after  that  idea  of  propa- 
ganda. I asked  Secretary  Marshall,  “Is  this  propaganda?”  When  I 
talked  to  him  by  himself.  I said  “I  am  inherently  opposed  to  propa- 
ganda on  any  subject.” 
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He  said,  “Don't  let’s  get  mixed  up.  What  I want  to  do  is  to  get  the 
facts  distributed  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
most  effective  type  of  propaganda.  Let’s  give  them  the  truth,  and  don’t 
let’s  put  the  wrong  color  on  it.” 

That  is  his  purpose. 

Now,  of  course,  anybody  reporting  facts  is  almost  certain,  just  as 
while  I am  reporting  here  I am  almost  certain  to  color  this  discussion 
of  this  bill  here  with  the  idea  that  I am  in  favor  of  the  bill  being 
passed,  so  that  in  a sense  I am  a propagandist.  I hope  I have 
been  honest  in  presenting  to  you  the  issues  that  have  come  up  in  our 
discussion,  both  in  my  discussions  with  Secretary  Marshall  and  here. 
I do  not  think  it  is  propaganda  if  we  are  trying  on  the  radio  and  in 
the  press  and  otherwise  to  get  the  true  story  of  what  is  going  on  in 
America,  to  contest  this  very  violent  anti-American  radio  stuff  that  is 
going  on  from  Russia,  because  we  are  being  damned  all  the  time  and 
misrepresented  as  to  what  we  do  by  the  Russian  broadcasts. 

Senator  George.  They  have  stopped  sending  pictures,  have  they 
not? 

Senator  Smith.  They  stopped  sending  pictures,  and  I agree  with 
Senator  George  that  they  should  have  stopped. 

Senator  Lodge.  Paintings  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  George.  “Circus  Lady  At  Rest.” 

Senator  Smith.  Those  are  examples  of  where  mistakes  can  be  made 
by  overenthusiastic  people  who  go  overboard  and  off  the  reel.  That  is 
the  danger  that  is  in  this  thing.  We  want  it  properly  handled. 

Now,  because  of  the  criticism  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  handled 
in  that  way,  Mr.  Everett  Dirksen,  in  the  House,  offered  title  VI  as 
an  amendment. 

PRIVATE  BROADCASTERS  CRITICIZED 

Senator  Lodge.  Before  you  get  to  title  VI,  I would  like  to  ask  you 
a question  about  the  radio.  At  the  top  of  page  11  you  have  the  proviso, 
in  subparagraph  (1)  : 

* * * that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  facilitate  by  appropriate  means 
the  dissemination  abroad  of  information  about  the  United  States  by  private 
American  individuals  and  agencies,  shall  supplement  such  private  information 
dissemination  where  necessary,  and  shall  reduce  such  Government  information 
activities  whenever  corresponding  private  information  dissemination  is  found 
to  be  adequate. 

Why  do  jTou  point  this  out  as  any  different  from  Senator  Ball’s 
thought  ? He,  it  seemed  to  me,  wanted  to  turn  everything  over  to  pri- 
vate broadcasters.  I have  seen  the  transcripts  of  some  of  these  private 
broadcasters — Larry  Le  Seur  and  two  or  three  of  these  other  fellows. 
They  were  definitely  pro-Communist,  anti-American,  and  I think  this 
involves  a question  of  governmental  policy,  and  I am  not  willing  to 
turn  over  to  Mr.  Sarnoff  and  Mr.  Paley  the  determination  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  I would  much  rather  that  the  Government  did  it. 
I disagreed  with  Ball  very  much  on  that.  I don’t  think  he  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

I want  to  know  whether  this  word  “adequate”  is  a strong  enough 
word,  whether  you  want  to  say  “is  found  to  be  in  harmony  with 
American  foreign  policy.”  It  is  not  a question  of  whether  it  is  ade- 
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quate;  it  is  not  a question  of  whether  they  have  the  signal  strong 
enough  to  come  in  in  Frankfurt.  I wonder  whether  that  word  “ade- 
quate” is  the  word. 

Senator  Hatch.  We  so  construed,  that  it  was  adequate. 

Senator  Lodge.  “Adequate”  means  in  harmony  wTith  American  for- 
eign policy. 

PERSONNEL  CUTBACKS  IN  THE  RADIO  PROGRAM 

Senator  Smith.  I think  in  discussion  of  the  next  title  we  will  bring 
out  the  point  you  are  raising.  J oe  Ball  wanted  us  to  cut  off  especially 
the  New  York  office.  He  was  right  in  criticizing  that.  I asked  Benton, 
“What  about  the  New  York  Office?” 

He  said  that  originally  they  had  750  people  in  that  office.  I said, 
“Now  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

He  said,  “We  will  be  compelled  to  cut  it  down  to  145,  and  a good 
many  of  those  are,  of  course,  interpreters  and  foreign  language  ex- 
perts, because  they  are  translating  25  different  languages.  They  have 
to  have,  of  course,  experts  to  do  that.  But  they  have  cut  down  from 
750  to  145,  and  I think  that  Secretary  Marshall  is  entirely  in  sym- 
pathy with  that  particular  cutdown,  and  that  sticks  whether  we  pass 
this  bill  or  not,  because  the  appropriation  made  by  the  House  and 
Senate  takes  care  of  that  particular  program.  That  takes  care  of  the 
satellite  countries  and  Russia,  so  we  can  consider  w*e  are  not  deciding 
whether  to  continue  that  or  not  on  that  basis.  It  is  reduced  to  145, 
and  it  is  in  the  present  program. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  just  the  New  York  office  ? 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  the  center  of  the  whole  foreign  language 
business  all  over  the  world.  It  seemed  to  me  they  made  a very  good  case 
for  the  way  they  are  set  up  now,  and  they  showed  a willingness  to  co- 
operate, and  they  are  letting  a lot  of  those  high-priced  experts  in  New 
York  go.  Where  they  said  we  curtailed  their  activities  unduly,  and 
which  was  dangerous  to  them  in  reducing  the  $16  million  that  Secre- 
tary Marshall  asked  for,  was  in  making  them  bring  back  some  of  their 
representatives  abroad  who  were  handling  the  motion  pictures  and 
handling  the  press  and  handling  the  libraries.  It  is  the  staff  abroad 
that  will  be  affected  by  the  cutdown.  This  radio  program  will  not  be 
affected  at  all  the  way  it  is  now  agreed  to  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I guess  Senator  Lodge  is  familiar  with  that.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  approved  of  the  final  figure  on  that,  which  was  $1  million 
plus  for  the  radio  program. 

Senator  Lodge.  I thought  it  was  too  low. 

CREATION  OF  AN  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

Senator  Smith.  Let  me  pass  now,  if  I may,  to  title  VI,  which  was  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  which  was  to  put  some  kind  of  check  on  the  way 
these  radio  policies  are  developed : “There  is  hereby  created  a United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Advisory  Commis- 
sion”— 

Senator  Barkley.  That  name  is  three  times  too  long. 

Senator  Smith.  “To  be  constituted  as  provided  in  section  602.” 

Here  is  where  we  had  the  debate,  over  the  next  sentence : 
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The  Commission  shall  formulate  and  present  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
policies  to  be  followed  and  adhered  to  in  connection  with  the  interchange  of 
persons,  knowledge  and  skills,  the  assignment  of  specialists,  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  information  about  the  United  States,  its  people  and  its  policies, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

We  approved  an  amendment  that  made  it  clear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  the  persons 
responsible  for  determining  American  foreign  policy,  and  that  the 
policies  referred  to  here  are  simply  the  technical  policies,  the  way  by 
which  American  foreign  policies  can  be  interpreted. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  not  stated. 

Senator  Smith.  Dr.  Wilcox  may  have  the  language  of  that  change. 

Senator  Hatch.  The  House  gentlemen  were  with  us,  and  they  said 
their  whole  theory  was  that  this  was  an  advisory  commission,  and  the 
Department  of  State  sent  Mr.  Fahy  over  here  and  he  said  in  his 
opinion  as  a lawyer  it  was  an  advisory  commission,  due  to  the  title,  but 
after  discussion,  we  determined  those  were  pretty  strong  words  there — 
“must  be  followed  and  adhered  to.”  That  is  more  than  advice,  we 
thought,  so  we  made  a change  there,  that  met  what  the  House  Members 
said  they  intended  to  do,  which  is  that  they  shall  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  policies  to  be  followed. 

Senator  Smith.  And  we  cut  out  the  words  “adhered  to.” 

The  Chairman.  That  is  much  better. 

POLICY  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  RESPONSIBLE  OFFICIALS 

Senator  Barkley.  Is  the  Secretary  limited  to  what  this  Commission 
recommends  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  No  ; he  would  be,  under  this  language.  He  would  be 
limited. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  I am  afraid  of  in  this  radio  thing  is  that  either 
you  are  going  to  give  the  broadcasting  to  the  broadcasters,  or  you  are 
going  to  give  it  to  a commission,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be  left  out. 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  we  have  met  that,  that  American  foreign 
policy  must  be  determined  by  responsible  officials  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Lodge.  I asked  where  Senator  George  caught  Mr.  Benton  on 
that  Wallace  book.  I said  I had  understood  they  did  not  even  have  a 
copy  of  it  in  Washington.  I said,  “For  heaven’s  sake,  Bill,  have  you 
never  seen  that  thing  ?” 

He  said,  “Of  course  not.  We  have  2 million  words  a day.  I can’t  see 
any  of  it.” 

That  was  a shocking  thing  to  me,  because  that  is  regarded  as  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  You  can’t  deal  that  to  the  broadcasters  or  to  any 
advisory  commission. 

Senator  Connally.  This  advisory  commission  will  not  be  a full- 
time job,  will  it? 

Senator  Hatch.  No  ; and  it  is  without  pay. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  have  you  met  this  question  of  control  ? 

Senator  Smith.  We  have  met  it  by  putting  the  center  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  see  that  this 
thing  carries  out  the  policies  as  so  determined.  He  has  the  overall 
control  of  the  whole  thing.  Now,  as  to  whether  that  is  the  right  setup, 
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in  my  judgment  it  is.  To  whom  else  would  you  give  it?  They  have 
tried  to  give  him  these  technical  advisers  who,  we  have  said,  shall 
meet  for  the  first  6 months  once  a month  until  they  have  the  whole 
program  set  up  the  way  it  shall  be  handled.  Thereafter  they  shall 
meet  as  often  as  it  might  be  necessary.  They  are  not  full-time  people. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  shouldn’t  the  State  Department  do  all  that 
itself  ? 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Senator  Smith.  I think  it  is  not  a bad  idea.  It  is  contemplated  on 
page  12,  line  15 : 

The  members  of  the  commission  shall  represent  the  public  interest,  but  of  the 
persons  appointed  under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  one  shall 
be  selected  from  among  educators,  one  from  among  individuals  formerly  in  active 
service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  one  from  representatives  of 
labor,  one  farmer,  one  from  the  newspaper  business,  one  from  the  motion  picture 
industry,  one  from  the  radio  industry,  and  three  from  persons  having  general 
business  experience.  All  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  persons  of  national  reputa- 
tions in  their  respective  fields. 

It  was  felt  that  a commission  like  that — or  it  was  Congressman 
Dirksen’s  view  that  a commission  like  that — would  be  one  on  which 
the  Secretary  could  lean  to  determine  the  way  in  which  the  thing 
should  be  put  out,  and  to  determine  the  mechanics  of  it — the  mechan- 
ics of  setting  up  the  broadcasts. 

Senator  Hatch.  And  also  to  pass  upon  and  recommend  the  types 
of  program. 

Senator  Smith.  But  not  with  any  power  to  determine  what  our 
American  foreign  policy  is. 

Senator  Barkley.  You  say  that  the  commission  shall  be  made  up  of 
11  men,  and  you  enumerate  them,  but  that  group  makes  only  10. 

Senator  Smith.  That  has  been  amended.  The  word  “Nine”  in  line 
10  on  page  12  has  been  changed  to  “Ten.” 

Senator  Hatch.  I object  to  your  saying  “You  say  * * *”.  This  is 
Congressman  Dirksen’s  amendment. 

proceedings  of  the  commission 

Senator  Smith.  The  word  “Nine”  ought  to  read  “Ten,”  and  they, 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  comprise  the  11. 

Now,  the  remaining  sections  here,  on  pages  12  and  13,  have  to  do 
with  the  setup  of  this  commission  and,  on  page  14,  section  603,  with 
the  recommendations  and  reports.  We  amended  section  603,  where  it 
says: 

The  Commission  shall  meet  not  less  frequently  than  once  each  month  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  its 
recommendations  for  carrying  out  the  various  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a quarterly  report  of  all  programs  and 
activities  recommended  by  it  under  this  Act  and  the  action  taken  to  carry  out 
such  recommendations. 

We  said : “For  the  first  6 months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act.” 
We  felt  that  a group  of  this  kind  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  once 
a month. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  does  the  State  Department  feel  about  this 
commission  ? Do  they  like  it  ? 
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Senator  Hatch.  I do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Smith.  Benton  said  there  would  be  some  difficulty  getting 
men  of  this  caliber,  but  we  felt  that  the  philosophy  of  this  advisory 
commission  was  sound.  A group  like  this,  that  could  advise  the  Secre- 
tary, would  be  a source  of  strength  in  the  whole  program. 

Senator  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I say  just  a word?  I have  a 
quarter-past-11  appointment  which  I feel  that  I must  keep.  If  this 
matter  comes  to  a vote  this  morning,  I desire  to  be  recorded  as  against 
a favorable  report. 

Senator  Smith.  I am  sorry  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Maine 
says  that. 

MORE  INFORMATION  NEEDED  IN  CONGRESS 

The  Chairman.  I wonder  if  you  could  not  make  section  603,  in  con- 
nection with  this  report  business,  more  directly  on  the  immediate 
beam.  My  conception  of  this  action,  if  we  take  it,  is  that  it  is  not  going 
to  affect  appropriations  at  all  for  the  immediate  moment.  I do  not 
think  you  are  going  to  get  any  more  money  for  the  time  being.  There- 
fore, I think  that  if  action  is  to  be  taken  on  the  Mundt  bill,  the  most 
useful  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  service  itself  would  be  to 
require  this  commission  to  give  Congress  a report  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary on  its  own,  an  analysis  of  this  entire  problem  and  its  recommen- 
dations as  to  what  we  should  do  from  there  out,  which  I think  would 
be  the  Hatch  idea. 

Senator  Hatch.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  point  I wanted  to  say  that 
that  was  my  idea.  I dornt  think  that  Congress  knows  anything  like 
enough  about  this  entire  activity. 

The  Chairman.  We  certainly  do  not,  sitting  around  this  table. 

Senator  Hatch.  Your  exchange  of  students  and  every  phase  of  the 
things  included  in  this  bill  are  not  sufficiently  known,  and  I thought  a 
congressional  committee  should  be  appointed  that  would  devote  itself 
to  some  work  on  it  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  come  back 
here  with  a report  on  the  first  of  the  year,  giving  full  information 
and  advice  and  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

a congressional  investigating  committee 

I still  think  that  is  a good  idea.  I think  it  ought  to  be  done.  And  I 
had  suggested  to  Congressman  Dirksen  and  to  Mr.  Mundt  that  we 
take  out  this  section  on  the  commission  and  insert  a provision  setting 
up  such  a congressional  committee.  Congressman  Dirksen,  though,  is 
wedded  to  his  own  idea.  He  thinks  that  taking  it  out  would  probably 
kill  the  bill  in  the  House.  There  isn't  anything  bad  about  having  this 
commission,  that  I can  see.  I think  it  might  serve  a very  useful  pur- 
pose, but  I know  that  a group  of  men  of  this  type,  without  pay , coming 
down  once  a month,  are  just  not  going  to  make  the  analysis  and  the 
study  that  the  Chairman  has  in  mind  and  that  I have  in  mind  and 
that  I think  should  be  made. 

I thought  that  we  might  add  another  title,  and  set  up  something 
along  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  introduced  providing  for  that 
study. 

Senator  Connally.  That  involves  passing  the  bill  with  that  clause 
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Senator  Hatch.  Yes ; tying  it  right  to  this  bill. 

Senator  Smith.  TVhat  would  that  contemplate,  making  recommen- 
dations as  to  changes  in  the  bill  after  we  have  passed  it  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  If  so,  changes  in  the  legislation  and  changes  in  the 
activities. 

Now,  there  is  one  serious  question,  and  that  is  getting  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  who  would  do  that  work  and  devote  themselves 
to  it.  Frankly,  I don't  want  to  do  it,  and  I know  Senator  Smith  does 
not  want  to  do  it. 

LET  COMMISSION  CONDUCT  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

The  Chairman.  I just  do  not  think  you  would  get  it  done. 

I wonder  if  we  can’t  do  something  about  the  Dirksen  Commission, 
to  give  it  that  specific  job.  Frankly,  that  is  to  me  the  only  justification 
for  action  on  the  Mundt  bill  at  the  present  time,  because  I do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  affect  the  appropriations.  Since  it  isn't,  it  does  not 
affect  anything  until  we  come  back  into  the  next  session. 

Now,  if  we  come  back  into  the  next  session  knowing  no  more  about 
the  problem  than  we  do  today,  we  are  simply  in  the  same  fix  then  that 
we  are  now.  I would  love  to  have  the  kind  of  study  that  ought  to  be 
made  by  a representative  group  of  that  nature.  It  would  have  a great 
effect  on  the  backlog  of  American  public  opinion,  too,  as  to  whether 
this  thing  ought  to  be  carried  on. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  find  some  way  to  commit  this  advisory 
commission  to  a study  and  a report  to  the  next  session  of  Congress 
not  later  than,  say,  February  1, 1948. 

Senator  Hatch.  Do  you  think  a group  such  as  is  contemplated  by 
this  would  do  the  job  under  the  provisions,  without  any  provision  for 
pay  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

The  Chairman.  I would  be  willing  to  pay  them  something  for  that 
kind  of  investigation. 

Senator  George.  Section  603  has  recommendations  and  reports  in 
it  on  page  14. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  that  is  just  a sort  of  a transient,  casual 
thing. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  would  they  go  about  finding  out  about  it  ? How 
can  you  find  out  about  this  program  except  by  traveling  around  the 
world  and  bumping  into  it  wherever  you  go  ? 

The  Chairman.  I think  if  you  concentrated  on  the  job  you  could 
sit  right  here  at  this  table  and  call  in  the  necessary  witnesses. 

Senator  George.  It  says  here,  “and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a quarterly  report  of  all  programs  and  activties  recommended 
by  it  under  this  act  and  the  action  taken  to  carry  out  such 
recommendations.  ’ ’ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  the  report  I want.  That  is  exactly 
it.  I am  not  satisfied  with  the  reports  just  on  programs  and  activities 
recommended  under  this  act.  I want  to  know  what  kind  of  act  we 
ought  to  have. 

delay  bill  or  act  now? 

Senator  Connally.  Why  don’t  you  do  this : Why  don’t  you  let  this 
bill  lie,  and  introduce  a concurrent  resolution,  if  it  takes  that,  to  con- 
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stitute  this  interim  commission?  We  can  do  that.  If  we  pass  this  act,  it 
will  be  a devil  of  a job  to  get  it  changed  or  amended  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  commission  that  you  set  up. 

Senator  Smith.  I do  not  think  it  would,  necessarily.  I hesitate  not 
to  pass  the  act,  because  it  does  give  legislative  authority  for  a lot  of 
things  that  are  going  on. 

Senator  Barkley.  The  difficulty  about  that  is  that  you  run  into  the 
next  session,  if  it  is  January,  and  then  the  budget  is  submitted  and 
the  committees  begin  to  make  appropriations,  and  it  is  still  subject 
to  the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no  substantive  legislation  author- 
ized. We  got  over  that  hump  this  time.  We  might  not  get  over  it  next 
time.  If  there  is  any  reasonable  chance  to  get  a wise  bill,  I think  we 
ought  to  act  at  this  session  if  possible. 

The  Chairman.  I am  willing  to  pass  the  thing,  reluctantly,  very 
reluctantly,  but  I think  you  have  to  have  some  better  excuse  than  I 
have  heard  yet  for  passing  it,  and  I think  the  best  possible  excuse  you 
can  get  is  the  right  kind  of  report  to  Congress  for  its  information 
next  J anuary. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  CURRENT  PROGRAM 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  your  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  thing? 
That  interests  me  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  is  personal,  fundamentally. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  do  not  question  the  vital  need  to  propagandize 
America  abroad  in  the  right  way  ? 

The  Chairman.  I agree  1,000  percent,  but  I think  to  do  it  in  the 
wrong  way  is  worse  than  not  to  do  it  at  all,  and  I strongly  suspect 
that  one-half  the  time  we  are  doing  it  in  the  wrong  way. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  France  I investigated  it  there  last  fall  when  I 
went  there  after  the  election.  I don’t  think  we  are  doing  it  in  the  wrong 
way.  I think  we  are  doing  it  with  too  little  energy  and  too  little  vigor 
and  too  little  shrewdness. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  wrong  way. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  they  do  does  not  do  any  harm.  It  is  very  hard 
to  get  people  to  do  that  work.  They  have  two  fellows  in  Paris  who 
used  to  run  a boys’  school  in  Paris,  and  they  are  sort  of  nice  milk-and- 
water  fellows.  They  have  to  have  people  who  speak  very  good  French. 
You  will  have  a hard  time  cruising  around  this  country  for  men  who 
speak  good  French  who  are  top-flight  publicity  men  to  boot.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  do. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  COMMISSION 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Yandenberg,  how  would  you  have  this  com- 
mittee function?  Who  would  call  them  together?  Would  you  put  it  up 
to  the  State  Department  to  get  them  organized  and  get  them  going  ? 

Senator  Connally.  It  says  the  President  appoints  the  Chairman. 
Let  him  call  them  together. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  really  think  that  this  com- 
mission, as  it  is  set  up  here  now,  with  no  money  and  just  meeting  every 
so  often,  all  sort  of  loose  and  disorganized,  could  bring  back  some- 
thing really  useful  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Probably  not,  except  that,  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, I would  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  it  a special  authorization 
for  this  particular  job,  to  make  this  particular  report. 

Senator  Barkley.  I think,  in  order  for  this  commission  to  do  a 
real  job,  they  have  to  go  on  the  ground.  They  have  got  to  get  to  the 
other  end  of  the  propaganda,  whatever  you  call  it.  I don’t  like  that 
word. 

Senator  Smith.  You  mean  the  receiving  end? 

Senator  Barkley.  They  have  got  to  get  on  the  ground  and  see  what 
the  effect  has  been  of  what  has  been  done,  and  keep  in  touch  cur- 
rently, for  a little  while,  to  see  what  the  picture  is,  and  you  can’t  ex- 
pect them  to  do  it  without  pay.  It  might  require  a trip  around  the 
world  by  such  a commission  for  about  a month,  or  at  least  to  all  parts 
of  Europe.  I don’t  know  that  it  is  so  needed  in  Asia,  but  it  is  needed 
in  the  Mediterranean  region.  I know  it  is  needed  in  the  Baltic. 

Senator  Lodge.  Senator  Barkley,  if  you  want  to  do  that,  is  this  the 
type  of  commission  you  want  to  have  do  it  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  That  is  what  I am  worried  about.  I am  not  very 
enthusiastic  about  this  commission.  You  have  to  send  them  somewhere. 
I don’t  believe  they  can  sit  around  a table  in  Washington  and  call  in  a 
few  fellows  who  have  been  somewhere. 

CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  IDEA 

Senator  Hatch.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  gets  back  to  the  congressional 
committee.  That  is  the  committee  to  do  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  I am  afraid  you  can’t  get  them. 

Senator  Connally.  If  they  are  going  to  travel  far  enough,  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  open  applications  for  Senators  who  wish 
to  travel. 

Senator  Barkley.  You  take  this  committee  of  which  I was  chair- 
man, and  of  which  Senator  George  was  a member.  We  might  have  sat 
around  here  for  months  and  called  fellows  in,  and  we  would  never 
have  been  able  to  make  the  factual  report  we  made  on  the  atrocity 
camps  that  we  did. 

Senator  Hatch.  My  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  congressional 
committee,  was  that  it  should  be  of  members  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses,  and  also  from  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses. 

Senator  Barkley.  You  would  not  want  to  make  it  too  big. 

Senator  Hatch.  The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  five  members 
of  the  Senate  and  five  members  from  the  House,  and  so  on.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  committee.  The  more  you  have,  the  harder  it  is  to  get  them 
together  and  get  them  to  work. 

This  was  just  an  idea. 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  is  a very  good  idea,  and  I think  it  is  the 
chief  justification  for  legislating  now.  Obviously  this  is  pretty  much 
snap  judgment  if  we  pass  this  bill.  Apparently  there  are  pretty  sound 
reasons,  psychologically,  for  passing  it.  And  I immediately  add,  so 
far  as  I am  concerned  they  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  increased  ap- 
propriations at  the  present  time.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  within  it 
should  be  some  hope  of  a cure  of  the  situation  which  we  confront 
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here  at  this  table,  namely,  the  lack  of  firsthand  intensive  information 
other  than  from  those  who  were  running  this  business. 

Senator  Hatch.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I had  an  itch  to  get  into 
that  New  York  office  myself.  I had  heard  so  much  about  it.  You  men- 
tioned personnel.  I think  a committee  could  do  a mighty  good  job  of 
work  right  there  in  that  New  York  office,  finding  out  a lot  of  answers 
to  questions  that  have  been  raised. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a photogenic  outfit.  I took  one  look  once.  That 
was  enough  for  me.  I am  afraid  I am  narrowminded  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Hatch.  I should  tell  you  this,  that  Congressman  Mundt 
and  Congressman  Dirksen  got  together  and  said  the  House  would  wel- 
come tying  that  on  to  this  bill  and  setting  up  such  a commission. 
They  were  sure  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  have  justified  the  bill  if  you  put  some- 
thing of  that  sort  in  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Would  not  the  realistic  thing  for  us  to  do  be  to  hire 
our  own  people,  who  have  special  qualifications,  who  have  been  in 
these  countries,  who  speak  these  languages,  maybe  who  have  been  in 
the  diplomatic  service  at  one  time  or  other,  and  who  go  there  and 
understand  these  broadcasts  and  read  this  publicity  and  see  whether 
it  really  makes  sense  or  not  ? 

Senator  Smith.  You  mean  rather  than  have  the  members  go 
themselves  ? 


IMPACT  IN  RUSSIA 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  needs  its  agents.  I will  testify  to 
this,  in  line  wdth  what  you  have  said.  I have  been  very,  very  cynical 
about  this  whole  business  until  one  man  talked  to  me  quietly  one  eve- 
ning, and  that  was  Chip  Bolilen,  who  just  happened  to  know  what  he 
was  talking  about  respecting  the  inside  of  Russia. 

Senator  Connally.  We  are  not  doing  any  of  this  in  Russia. 

Senator  Hatch.  Yes,  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  he  could  tell  me  categorically  about  the 
results  of  some  of  this  work  in  Russia  I must  confess  drove  me  pretty 
well  out  of  my  cynical  attitude. 

AMERICAN  INFLUENCE  IN  BULGARIA 

Senator  Hatch.  May  I read  to  the  committee  about  5 minutes  from 
a statement  from  Mr.  Barnes,  who  was  just  back  from  Bulgaria?  He 
is  a political  adviser  to  the  Department  of  State.  That  is  his  job.  He 
is  Maynard  P.  Barnes. 

He  says : 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  has  a traditional  position  in  Bulgaria. 
The  Bulgarians  are  very  stout  people.  There  are  about  7,000,000  of  them.  They 
spent  about  five  centuries  in  gaining  their  independence  from  Turkey,  which 
they  gained  in  187G,  or  partially.  Perhaps  the  greatest  single  outside  influence 
in  the  gaining  of  that  independence  was  three  Americans. 

The  average  Bulgarian  peasant  knows  America  in  terms  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion those  three  Americans  made  to  the  culmination  of  those  500  years  of  effort. 
The  Bulgarian  situation  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  in  the  1870’s 
by  those  three  Americans.  One  was  a war  correspondent  by  the  name  of  Schuyler 
and  the  other  two  were  American  educators.  One  was  the  president  of  Robert 
College  in  Constantinople,  and  the  other  a professor  there — Professor  Washburn,, 
and  then  Professor  Lodge. 
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Since  that  time  American  influence  has  been  very  great  in  Bulgaria.  Going 
way  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  our  missionaries  started  educa- 
tional work  in  Bulgaria.  They  have  carried  it  on.  There  was  a time  in  the  early 
days  of  the  independent  state  of  Bulgaria  when  practically  every  Minister  of 
State  was  an  American-educated  person.  So  they  know  a tremendous  amount 
about  us.  They  know  what  we  have  stood  for  traditionally;  that  is,  what  our 
people  have  stood  for  traditionally  and  what  our  Government  has  stood  for  by 
and  large  traditionally.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Bulgarians 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  and  then  gone  back  to  Bulgaria. 

The  Bulgarian  today  asks  himself  this  question:  Are  the  American  people 
of  today  what  we  have  always  understood  them  to  be?  They  have  done  all  these 
things  for  us.  What  is  wrong  now? 

Here  is  a state  of  affairs  in  which  Russia  has  imposed  moral  degradation 
upon  not  only  7,000,000  Bulgarians  but  another  ninety  or  a hundred  million 
Slavs  in  eastern  Europe.  America  has  always  cried  out  against  such  things. 
America  has  always  struggled  in  whatever  way  possible  against  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Well,  the  reason  the  Bulgarians  today  are  a little  befuddled  on  that  question 
is  primarily  because  of  the  utter  blackout  of  news  in  Bulgaria. 

Take  a specific  example : Molotov  attacked  Mr.  Acheson  for  a statement  Mr. 
Acheson  made  before  a Senate  committee.  Mr.  Byrnes  sent  an  excellent  reply, 
the  sort  of  reply  that  would  warm  the  heart  of  any  person  who  was  smarting 
under  the  moral  degradation  that  Russia  has  imposed  upon  the  Bulgarians.  No- 
body in  Bulgaria  knew  about  it  except  by  virtue  of  the  “Voice  of  America.” 

[Discussion  by  Senator  George  was  off  the  record.] 

SOVIET  LISTENERS  TO  AMERICAN  BROADCASTS 

Senator  Smith.  That  confirms  what  Secretary  Marshall  said.  He 
showed  me  a cable  from  Bedell  Smith.  He  stated  that  one  of  his  repre- 
sentatives had  been  out  in  Siberia,  and  he  found  that  of  the  people 
there,  if  a fellow  had  a shortwave  radio,  he  would  have  an  afternoon 
session  with  50  or  60  of  ,his  neighbors,  to  hear  this  broadcast.  Marshall 
threw  that  over  to  me  and  said,  “Read  this  as  an  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  thing  these  people  are  doing.  We  are  getting  through  to  them,” 
and  he  was  giving  it  to  me  as  the  reason  for  our  continuing  the  pro- 
gram. That  checks  with  what  you  learned. 

Senator  George.  This  gentleman  said  200  or  300  or  400  or  500  of 
them  come  and  sit  there  all  afternoon  and  into  the  night.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  only  public  place  they  could  go.  They  had  no  facilities 
of  their  own,  and  were  not  able  to  buy  any.  And  that  was  the  one  single 
means  they  had  of  getting  outside  information,  and  they  wanted  to  get 
it  about  us. 

MAINTAINING  TT.S.  INFLUENCE  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Senator  Hatch.  Senator  George,  Mr.  Barnes  told  us  that  that  same 
condition  exactly  existed  in  Bulgaria,  about  these  meeting  places.  If 
I might  just  take  a little  more  time,  because  it  is  so  important  right 
now.  He  says : 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  that  we  conserve  and  preserve  as  best  we  can 
for  the  future  this  background  of  the  last  seventy  years  in  our  relations  with  the 
Bulgarian  people. 

I think  what  I am  saying  applies  equally  to  the  rest  of  eastern  Europe.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  I do,  but  the  primary  one,  I believe,  Senator,  is  that  you 
can  not  expect  seven  million  Bulgarians  to  throw  off  the  influence  of  Russia,  the 
domination  of  Russia ; but  100,000,000  people,  most  of  whom  feel  as  the  Bul- 
garians do — the  individual  Bulgarians — about  Russian  domination,  are  a differ- 
ent thing.  Russia  is  going  to  have  a hell  of  a time  dealing  with  them,  and 
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Russia  can  not  put  the  economy  of  the  area  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Aegean  Sea 
into  operation  again.  She  is  not  dealing  there  with  Russians.  She  is  dealing  with 
people  who  have  known  a different  standard  of  living,  who  have  known  at  least 
a degree  of  human  decency  in  the  past.  And  somewhere,  some  day,  the  reaction 
is  going  to  start. 

It  is  not  going  to  start  in  Bulgaria.  It  is  going  to  start  somewhere  in  those 
countries,  and  the  only  political  capital  we  have  out  there,  and  it  is  a tremendous 
potential  capital,  is  what  we  can  accomplish  at  the  present  time  in  keeping  up 
their  faith  and  their  belief  that  we  are  still  the  same  as  we  were,  and  that  we 
are  not  using  them  as  a piece  on  a checker  board. 

That  is  wliat  Russia  is  constantly  broadcasting  there. 

CONVINCING  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PROGRAM 

Senator  George.  I was  convinced  after  talking  to  this  man,  an  intel- 
ligent fellow,  a long  time  in  the  State  Department  it  is  true,  but  he  is 
an  independent  thinker  whose  own  mind  had  undergone  a very  sharp 
change  about  this  one  question  of  broadcasting,  and  he  said  that  in 
what  they  call  the  library,  or  room  where  they  disseminated  some 
facts,  some  little  pamphlets,  those  people  who  can  read  get  it  and  are 
anxious  to  learn. 

I particularly  asked  him  about  the  kind  of  program.  I said,  “They 
just  want  music,  don’t  they?” 

He  said,  “Oh,  no.  They  listen  to  music  and  all  sorts  of  music,  but 
they  are  interested  in  learning  about  the  American  farms,  how  Ameri- 
cans farm,  about  the  use  of  machinery.”  He  said,  “They  are.  just 
entranced  when  somebod}'  comes  on  and  talks  about  farming  by 
tractor  and  the  adaptation  of  machinery  to  farm  operations.” 

The  Chairman.  That  must  just  knock  their  eyes  out ! 

Senator  Smith.  I might  say  that  last  night  I saw  that  film  that 
Julian  Bryan  had  of  life  in  Russia.  He  showed  one  of  these  libraries 
that  we  have  been  running,  with  Russian  people,  and  he  just  took  them 
as  they  went  in.  It  wasn’t  a setup.  This  magazine,  “Amerika”,  that 
they  are  talking  about,  was  there,  and  this  fellow  was  reading  it.  He 
said  he  was  unconscious  of  what  he  was  reading;  he  took  him  without 
any  notice  ahead  of  time  at  all,  and  they  were  taking  out  these  Ameri- 
can articles  that  were  there.  That  was  one  of  these  rooms  that  we  had 
set  up.  It  showed  this  crowded  room.  I was  rather  convinced  that  the 
thing  is  being  used. 

outlook  for  an  appropriation 

Senator  George  raised  a question  that  is  very  important.  He  said 
we  never  can  get  the  proper  appropriation. 

Senator  George.  That  is  my  one  big  fear. 

Senator  Smith.  The  maximum  appropriation  they  asked  for  this 
year  is  $31  million.  That  is  a lot  of  money,  but  compared  with  other 
things  we  have  spent  it  does  not  seem  so  much  out  of  the  way.  Even 
with  that,  I said  to  Secretary  Marshall,  “That  is  impossible.  Won’t 
you  have  your  experts  break  down  for  me  the  minimum  figure  you  can 
take  to  have  this  thing  succeed  this  year,  while  we  are  feeling  our 
way?”,  and  that  is  where  I got  my  $16  million  figure.  Then,  when  they 
cut  that  down  to  $12,400,000,  or  whatever  the  figure  is,  it  was  pointed 
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out  that  they  would  have  to  call  back  some  of  the  people  who  are 
staffing  these  libraries,  and  I felt  that  if  this  bill  was  passed,  I certainly 
would  ask  my  friends  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  consider 
a supplemental  appropriation  to  give  them  up  to  the  $16  million.  We 
may  not  get  it.  I am  perfectly  willing  to  stick  my  neck  out. 

Senator  Barkley.  You  could  even  wait  until  the  next  session  to  get  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  are  losing  all  these  people,  and  they  have  to 
gather  them  together  again. 

Senator  George.  I do  not  mean  at  all,  Senator,  that  one  Congress 
might  not  give  the  appropriation.  But  we  are  very  sensitive  to  public 
opinion,  and  this  is  a subject  on  which  the  general  public  will  have  a 
very  limited  knowledge,  and  from  year  to  year  you  are  likely  to  find 
your  Appropriations  Committee,  other  committees  for  that  matter, 
dealing  very  niggardly  with  this  sort  of  program.  These  wTaves  come 
and  go.  There  may  be  a year  or  two  when  they  will  be  liberal,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  great  defect  is  that  we  will  not  have  an  appropriation 
that  will  enable  the  Department  to  have  top-flight  men  in  every  branch 
of  it,  which  is  the  greatest  guarantee,  after  all,  that  we  can  have 
that  there  won’t  be  unfavorable  propaganda  going  out  and  there  won’t 
be  something  misrepresenting  our  own  attitude  as  a people,  and  trying 
to  spread  ideologies  throughout  the  world  that  most  of  the  Americans 
don’t  want. 

PROCEDURAL  MATTERS 

The  Chairman.  May  I interrupt  you  just  to  speak  about  procedure 
for  a minute  ? 

I think  we  will  all  have  to  be  on  the  floor  at  12  o’clock.  We  are  hav- 
ing a morning  hour,  and  there  is  a very  controversial  resolution  com- 
ing over  from  yesterday,  Kern’s  resolution  to  discharge  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Senator  Hatch.  Would  it  do  any  harm  to  work  over  this  resolution 
and  attach  it  to  this  bill  ? 

The  Chairman.  I was  going  to  suggest  that  we  let  this  whole  thing 
go  over  to  tomorrow  morning,  and  see  if  you  and  Senator  Smith,  be- 
tween you,  can  develop  the  additional  idea  for  our  consideration,  and 
we  will  try  to  settle  the  thing  tomorrow  morning. 

[Discussion  turned  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  U.K.  dele- 
gates and  employees,  then  back  to  H.R.  3342.] 

A CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATION  ADVISABLE 

Senator  George.  On  this  particular  matter  here,  this  Mundt  bill,  I 
am  willing  to  vote  it  out,  but  I do  believe  the  amendment  you  are  con- 
templating putting  into  it,  Senator  Hatch,  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Hatch.  Would  you  think  a congressional  committee  would 
be  advisable? 

Senator  George.  Yes ; I do,  with  power  to  get  them  an  expert  if  they 
need  to. 

Senator  Lodge.  I have  an  amendment  to  take  care  of  the  point  on 
the  students,  of  which  Senator  Hatch  approves. 
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ACTION  CALLED  FOR 

Senator  Barkley.  In  that  connection,  just  to  be  thinking  it  over 
before  tomorrow,  in  view  of  what  Senator  George  has  said,  a rather 
graphic  description  of  this  pathetic  situation,  to  me,  of  these  people 
over  there  under  the  shadow  of  Russia,  without  any  radios,  unable 
to  buy  radios,  flocking  into  our  stations  to  listen  to  what  we  have  to 
say.  even  though  it  is  inadequate  and  imperfect,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  tragic  for  us  not  to  meet  that  situation  in  as  adequate  a way 
as  possible.  Heaven  only  knows  how  far  the  ramifications  of  it  would 
be  in  that  whole  region.  I think  we  ought  to  report  this  bill  out.  Amend 
it  in  such  a way  as  we  feel  we  ought  to,  and  get  action  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  meet  at  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning  and 
finish  it. 

[Discussion  turned  once  more  to  the  U.N.  question,  after  which  the 
Committee  adjourned  at  12 :15  p.m.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  16,  1947 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington , D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on  Monday,  July  15, 
1947,  in  the  committee  hearing  room,  U.S.  Capitol,  at  10  a.m.,  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg  (chairman),  Capper,  White,  Wiley, 
Smith,  George,  Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

DRAFTING  OF  THE  NEW  TITLE 

The  Chairman.  We  now  have  with  us  both  authors  of  the  “Hatch 
Act.” 

Senator  Hatch.  We  are  not  authors;  we  are  just  laborers  in  the 
vineyard. 

The  Chairman.  I am  talking  about  the  “Hatch  Act,”  which  is  the 
important  thing  about  the  Mundt  bill,  so  far  as  I am  concerned. 

What  have  you  to  suggest,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  I will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I took  this  down  to 
Mr.  Rice,  in  the  Drafting  Service,  and  asked  him  to  draw  up  an  ap- 
propriate amendment.  He  brought  it  to  my  office  just  before  I left.  He 
has  redrafted  substantially  what  the  concurrent  resolution  is.  So  far 
as  I can  see  it  is  identical  with  just  one  or  two  slight  changes. 

For  instance,  in  the  power  given  to  the  committee  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations and  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places — that  was  the 
language  of  the  original  proposal — he  says,  “within  the  United  States 
or  abroad.”  He  told  me  that  they  never  had  determined  down  there 
whether  a committee  with  that  general  provision  to  sit  at  such  times 
and  places  as  might  be  required  would  include  authority  to  hold  a 
hearing  abroad,  and  he  preferred  putting  that  language  in  there. 

Senator  George.  It  probably  would  not,  under  a strict  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  read  the  whole  tiling,  please?  This  is  the 
proposed  additional  section  to  the  Mundt  bill. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  is  an  additional  title,  title  XI. 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  not  tacked  on  to  the  Dirksen  Commission  ? 

LANGUAGE  OF  THE  NEW  TITLE 

Senator  Hatch.  No,  it  is  a new  title  to  the  bill.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  other  commission : 

“Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring),  That 
there  is  hereby  established  a joint  congressional  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Government  Information  Programs  (hereinafter  referred 
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to  as  the  joint  committee),  which  shall  be  composed  of  five  Members  of  the 
Senate  (three  from  the  majority  party  and  two  from  the  minority  party)  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  protempore  of  the  Senate  and  five  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (three  from  the  majority  party  and  two  from  the 
minority  party)  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection.  The 
joint  committee  shall  select  a chairman  and  a vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  joint  committee  shall — - 

(1)  make  a full  and  complete  study  and  investigation  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture, manner  of  performance,  and  effect  of  all  activities  carried  out  by  the  State 
Department  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Government,  including  private  com- 
panies engaged  in  international  broadcasts  or  other  information  activities”  (that 
is  an  insertion)  “for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  peoples  of  foreign  countries 
with  the  United  States,  its  people  and  their  activities,  and  the  policies  and 
objectives  of  its  Government,  including,  without  limitation — 

(a)  the  policies  and  methods  employed,  and  their  objectives  ; 

(b)  the  qualifications  of  all  personnel  engaged  in  any  such  activities ; 

(c)  whether  the  costs  of  such  activities  are  justified  ; 

(d)  whether  such  activities  are  a proper  function  of  government  or  should  be 
carried  out  by  privately  owned  organizations,  with  or  without  subsidies ; and 

(2)  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  not  later  than  January  15,  1948,  the  results  of  its  study  and 
investigation,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  to  necessary  legislation 
as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

Duration  of  investigation. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  within  the  United  States 
or  abroad,  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to 
report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended, 
for  comparable  duties. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee  shall  not  exceed  $100,000. 

That  sum  was  just  a guess.  I didn’t  know,  and  Mr.  Rice  stated  that 
it  would  cost  that  much  for  an  investigation  of  this  type. 

Disbursements  to  pay  such  expenses  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  such  contingent  fund  to  be 
reimbursed  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
amount  of  one-half  of  the  disbursements  so  made. 

Senator  Smith.  Why  do  vou  feel  there  is  that  amount  necessary? 
Senator  Hatch.  I asked  Mr.  Rice.  lie  said  you  would  need  quite  a 
bit  of  money  for  such  an  investigation. 

AUTHORITY  OF  SENATORS  TO  ACT  AS  A SUBCOMMITTEE 

Senator  Smith.  I might  add  this  question,  whether  this  is  so  drawn, 
in  your  judgment,  that  if  certain  members  of  this  committee  are 
abroad  this  summer — I mean  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
thev  could  act  as  members  of  a subcommittee,  to  the  end  that  they, 
in  their  travels,  wherever  they  are  going,  can  check  up  on  the  way  this 
is  received  abroad  on  the  foreign  end  of  it,  and  then  the  hearings  be 


held  here  when  they  come  back;  in  other  words,  so  that  the  people 
working  alone  can  check  up  for  us,  without  having  to  have  them  meet 
as  a committee  over  there,  or  go  on  a so-called  junketing  trip  around 
in  a body. 

The  reason  I ask  that  is  that  I know  some  of  our  Senators  are  going 
abroad.  I have  spoken  to  them  individually.  Those  I have  spoken  to 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  serve  in  that  capacity  in  getting  their 
personal  observations  in  the  different  countries  to  which  they  go,  and 
if  we  could  work  it  out  so  that  the  important  countries  are  covered  by 
this  traveling,  I do  not  see  why  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  meet  abroad. 

Maybe  I am  wrong.  I spoke  to  Senator  Barkley  about  it  yesterday. 
He  is  going  around  the  world.  He  is  going  to  hit  back  in  Europe  about 
in  October,  we  will  say — he  can  speak  for  himself,  of  course — and  it 
would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  most  valuable  for  Senator  Barkley, 
when  he  gets  into  France  and  those  neighboring  countries,  to  do  his 
own  checking  up  on  this  whole  business.  Cabot  Lodge  is  going  to 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  Alec  Wiley  is  going  over  into  various 
countries.  It  may  be  that  1 can  go  myself  a little  later  in  the  summer. 
I can’t  go  in  the  earlier  part;  I may  be  able  to  go  later  and  do  some 
similar  checking,  and  then  we  can  bring  our  combined  impressions 
together  and,  I think,  do  a more  effective  job  so  far  as  the  European 
reception  of  this  is  concerned  than  if  we  just  sent  a group  from  one 
embassy  to  another  and  just  picked  up  the  gossip  they  get  through  the 
embassies. 

Senator  Hatch.  I have  not  given  it  any  special  thought  as  to  au- 
thority, but  when  the  committee  is  finally  appointed — if  it  is — I would 
see  no  reason  why  they  could  not  authorize  any  member,  any  place 
he  might  be,  to  act  as  a subcommittee. 

Senator  Barkley.  I would  think  so. 

Senator  George.  It  might  be  someone  who  is  not  a member  of  the 
J oint  Committee,  though. 

Senator  Hatch.  They  would  have  no  authority  under  the  resolu- 
tion, but  I presume  it  might  be  broadened. 

Senator  Smith.  What  I had  in  mind  was,  it  might  be  difficult  to  get 
people  to  change  their  plans  for  the  summer  and  arrange  to  go  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  or  whatever  time  is  fixed ; whereas,  these  fel- 
lows who  are  going  might  be  brought  into  the  picture  and  made  a part 
of  the  picture. 

Hid  you  have  in  mind  that  it  would  be  members  of  this  committee 
and  the  corresponding  committee  in  the  blouse  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  I had  in  mind  they  should  be  members  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committees  of  both  Houses,  and  there  ought  to  be  some 
representation  from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

NEED  TO  ACT  EXPEDITIOUSLY 

Senator  White.  May  I make  a suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Senator  White. 

Senator  White.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  I think  there  are  reasons  why 
it  should  be  done  expeditiously.  There  are  assembled  now  at  Atlantic 
City  the  communication  experts  of  the  world.  There  are  two  confer- 
ences going  on,  one  having  to  do  primarily  with  radio  and  the  detailed 
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regulations  of  radio  communication ; and  the  second  one  is  a confer- 
ence dealing  with  the  Convention  or  treaty  to  which  all  these  other 
regulations  are  attached.  There  are  something  like  600  representatives 
over  there  at  Atlantic  City  now.  If  you  could  get  this  new  committee 
of  yours  organized,  this  new  committee  that  is  now  suggested,  it  might 
be  a fruitful  field  for  preliminary  work  right  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  interesting  thought. 

LET  COMMITTEE  REPORT  DESIRABLE  AMENDMENTS  TO  ACT 

I would  like  to  inquire  whether  we  could  not  tie  this  new  title  even 
more  directly  into  the  Mundt  bill  by  adding,  among  its  duties,  the 
recommendation  in  this  report  which  is  to  be  made  prior  to  January 
15  of  any  desirable  amendments  to  this  act.  Is  there  any  objection  to 
doing  that  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  that  would  be  very  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  ties  it  very  directly. 

Senator  Hatch.  There  is  a provision  about  recommendations  as  to 
necessary  legislation.  That  is  on  page  2.  You  could  make  an  addition 
there,  a specific  one,  if  you  wanted  to. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  do  that.  It  will  take  only  a few 
words. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  can  be  done  very  easily  if  this  covers  it.  Just  in- 
sert in  subdivision  (2),  there,  on  page  2 and  3,  where  it  requires  them 
to  report  not  later  than  January  15,  1948,  “the  results  of  its  study 
and  investigation,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  to  this  Act 
or  other  necessary  legislation  as  it  may  deem  desirable.” 

The  Chairman.  All  right ; that  is  what  I am  after. 

Senator  Smith.  “*  * * as  to  this  Act,  or  amendments  * * *” 

Senator  Hatch.  “*  * * as  to  this  Act,  any  amendments  thereto,  or 
other  necessary  legislation  * * 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I want  to  get.  I want  to  make  it  a part 
of  the  Mundt  bill.  That  just  takes  this  problem,  then,  off  the  current 
hook,  and  creates  a method  by  which,  when  we  get  back  here  in  Janu- 
ary, we  have  a solid  basis  of  judgment  as  to  where  we  go  from  there. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Do  you  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  date  of  January  15  is  a little 
early,  on  the  assumption  that  they  would  probably  be  working  out 
their  report  after  they  get  back  here?  Would  anything  be  lost  if  we 
made  that  date  February  1,  giving  them  2 weeks  more? 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  might  have  something  there. 

Senator  George.  That  goes  in  the  Mundt  bill  as  a separate  title  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  goes  on  the  tail  end  of  the  Mundt  bill. 

Senator  George.  Do  you  suppose  the  House  people  will  accept  that  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  Mr.  Mundt  told  me  they  would  accept  it. 

substituting  congressional  committee  for  the  commission 

Senator  George.  I am  afraid  the  Dirksen  amendment  does  not  do  a 
lot  of  good. 

The  Chairman.  I am  of  the  opinion  it  does  not  do  anything  at  all. 
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Senator  Hatch.  Mr.  Benton  called  me  yesterday  and  asked  if  this 
congressional  committee  could  not  be  substituted  for  that  Commission. 
He  would  like  very  much  to  have  Congress  make  the  investigation  and 
make  its  recommendations,  but  he  is  fearful  there  might  be  a duplica- 
tion of  effort  between  the  two.  There  is  something  to  that,  although  I 
don’t  see  where  there  would  be  much.  Their  duties  are  different.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  we  made  that  suggestion  to  Mr.  Mundt  and  Mr. 
Dirksen  when  they  were  over  here.  Congressman  Dirksen  is  very 
partial  to  his  own  Commission,  and  I am  afraid  if  we  attempt  to  make 
that  substitution  it  might  complicate  the  situation  in  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  would  be  preferable  to  make  the  substitu- 
tion, as  a matter  of  logic,  but  probably  not  as  a matter  of  procedure. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  is  what  I mean. 

Senator  Smith.  You  think  it  would  be  dangerous,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  struck  title  VI  and  put  this  in  place  of  it,  and  then  go  into  con- 
ference with  the  House,  if  we  find  that  they  are  afraid  that  might 
defeat  the  bill,  for  us  to  yield  the  point  and  leave  them  both  in? 

I think  myself,  as  Senator  Hatch  has  suggested,  that  the  procedure 
he  is  devising  here  is  the  wise  one,  and  we  do  not  need  both.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Dirksen  felt  pretty 
strongly  on  the  subject,  and  Mundt  felt,  I think,  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  had  a lot  to  do  with  getting  such  strong  support  in  the 
House. 

The  Chairman.  Dirksen’s  scheme  is  the  kind  of  scheme  which  I 
would  expect  this  congressional  committee  to  recommend  some  day, 
if  that  was  the  procedure  it  thought  necessary.  In  other  words,  we 
are  making  a stopgap  on  this  bill,  and  implicit  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
things  as  we  are  now  discussing  it  is  the  fact  that  we  are  endorsing 
the  general  objective,  and  we  are  providing  a method  by  which  next 
January  or  February  Congress  can  permanently  legislate  on  an  in- 
telligent basis  to  implement  the  objective.  That  is  the  theory  upon 
which  we  are  proceeding,  and  I think  that  is  the  only  theory  you  can 
justify  on  the  tail  end  of  a Congress  of  this  sort. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  we  can  get  the  bill  through  with  that  ap- 
proach, and  the  chairman’s  eloquence  that  he  always  puts  into  these 
things. 

Senator  Wiley.  Pressure,  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Personally,  I would  like  to  follow  the  idea  you  are 
suggesting,  and  substitute  the  congressional  committee  for  the  Dirksen 
Commission. 

Senator  Smith.  We  could  say  in  our  report  that  we  are  doing  it  just 
for  the  reason  you  state.  We  feel  the  question  of  an  advisory  commis- 
sion is  very  important.  We  are  hoping  this  congressional  committee 
will  determine  the  kind  of  permanent  advisory  commission  that  ought 
to  be  set  up  for  this  show. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  you  go  into  conference,  if  you  are  sty- 
mied you  can  put  the  thing  back. 

Senator  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Barkley.  Of  course,  I realize  Dirksen  is  an  insistent,  per- 
sistent fellow  on  some  ideas  he  has,  but  he  is  smart,  too,  and  he  might 
see  the  wisdom  of  this.  I think  it  is  better  to  try  that  out  than  to  put 
them  both  in  now,  in  which  event  you  have  to  take  them  both.  You 
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can  put  it  in  here  and  it  will  go  through  the  Senate,  but  if  you  do, 
you  have  to  take  the  Dirksen  thing.  I think  it  is  worth  trying  to  get 
this  as  a substitute. 

Senator  George.  The  committee  is  purely  a temporary  one  for  the 
80th  Congress,  and  it  is  preliminary.  Would  it  not  go  far  toward  a 
solution  of  the  thing  if  the  Speaker  would  put  Dirksen  on  as  a 
member  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Mundt  and  Dirksen  both  ought  to  be  on. 

I might  put  in  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  to  cover  it  even  more 
fully,  a line  calling  on  this  committee  to  decide  what  kind  of  advisory 
commission,  and  so  on. 

Senator  George.  Let  them  have  full  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Barkley.  When  you  say  they  can  recommend  any  legisla- 
tion concerning  this  act,  they  have  all  the  authority  they  need. 

Senator  George.  And  put  in  the  report  the  reason  why  this  is 
substituted. 

MOTION  TO  SUBSTITUTE  STUDY  COMMITTEE  FOR  PERMANENT  COMMISSION 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  moves  that  we  sub- 
stitute the  Hatch  proposal  for  title  VI  of  the  pending  bill. 

Senator  George.  Title  VI  is  the  advisory  commission  to  formulate 
policy,  and  this  would  go  in  in  lieu  of  that,  and  in  the  report  it  could 
be  specifically  said  that  this  was  purelv  temporary,  and  it  looked  to 
the  establishment  of  whatever  commission  this  temporary  committee 
should  recommend. 

Senator  Smith.  I suggest,  as  a matter  of  order,  instead  of  putting 
it  in  as  title  VI,  that  we  put  it  in  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  because  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a temporary  thing.  It  will  make  the  construction  of 
your  bill  a little  sounder.  Then,  when  we  get  through  with  this,  it 
is  not  in  effect  any  longer. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  understand  that  Senator  Hatch  has  any 
objection  to  that  course. 

Senator  George.  I do  not  think  so,  except  he  thought  Dirksen  was 
partial  to  this  one. 

Senator  Smith.  I would  like  to  be  sure  that  Senator  Hatch  approves 
of  this. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  wait  a minute,  until  he  returns. 
exchanges  of  students 

Senator  Smith.  There  is  one  other  matter  on  this  bill  in  which  you 
might  be  interested.  We  discussed  quite  at  length  yesterday  this  ques- 
tion of  the  exchange  of  students,  and  I saw  one  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment men — I forget  his  name — who  is  in  charge  of  that  work,  and  I 
think  that  we  have  it  cleared,  especially  with  Senator  Lodge’s  amend- 
ment, where  we  insist  the  existing  exchange  setups,  like  the  Belgian- 
American  Foundation,  Guggenheim,  and  so  on,  shall  be  used,  and 
they  confirmed  that  they  had  been  using  that  and  they  intended  to 
continue  using  those,  and  they  gave  me  some  figures. 

This  says  that  the  State  Department  now  has  authority  to  assist 
students  only  from  Latin  America.  The  law  of  1939  provides  no  limit 
on  the  number  of  students  who  might  be  aided.  This  year  there  are 
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approximately  6,500  students  from  Latin  America  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these,  377  receive  partial  financial  aid  from  the  State  De- 
partment. So,  out  of  6,500  that  are  paying  their  way,  only  377  received 
some  aid. 

The  total  cost  of  aiding  these  Latin  American  students  is  $260,000, 
an  average  of  less  than  $700  per  student. 

Then  they  go  on  and  describe  this  particular  branch  of  the  work 
more  fully.  If  the  committee  wants  to  take  time  for  further  informa- 
tion on  that,  I will  be  glad  to  read  this.  I felt  satisfied,  after  talking 
with  Mr.  McKee  and  one  of  their  other  assistants  yesterday,  that  they 
were  working  right  in  the  spirit  we  discussed,  using  the  existing  agen- 
cies, and  of  course  primarily  bringing  students  from  abroad  over 
here,  to  learn  of  our  institutions  and  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  American 
viewpoint. 

Senator  Wiley.  In  relation  to  that  matter  I want  to  say  that  I have 
had  some  personal  experience  with  this  matter.  I just  had  a son-in-law 
who  has  spent  7 months  in  South  America  on  a Guggenheim  fellow- 
ship. He  has  gone  all  over  South  America.  He  has  taught  at  Harvard 
for  the  past  7 years.  Everywhere  he  went,  he  was  entertained  in  the 
homes  of  his  students,  and  apparently  the  situation  in  that  regard  is 
one  where,  however,  South  Americans  have  sent  their  own  children. 
It  is  not  a question  of  help.  I believe  Senator  George  or  someone  said 
the  other  day  it  was  a question  of  administration.  We  can  go  cock- 
eyed on  this  thing.  The  guy  who  really  gets  something  out  of  education 
is  the  guy  who  gives  something,  who  really  does  some  work.  If  there 
is  partial  aid,  and  he  comes  up  and  works,  he  generally  gets 
something. 

I sincerely  hope,  and  I have  no  right  to  think  otherwise,  that  who- 
ever it  is  that  is  going  to  handle  this  for  the  State  Department  is  not 
going  to  go  all  out  with  the  idea  that  we  can  be  making  Americans 
over  by  taking  a lot  of  cockeyed  foreign  youth.  It  is  something  that 
may  cost  us  a lot  of  money  and  a lot  of  useless  effort. 

Six  thousand  folks  have  come  to  this  country  and  have  paid  their 
own  way,  or  their  parents  have.  We  give  some  assistance  to  377.  That’s 
fine.  But  suppose  we  reverse  it,  and  that  we  bring  in  6,000  and  let 
only  300  pay  their  way.  We  have  not  helped  the  situation  a bit. 

The  Chairman.  I suggest  that  so  far  as  this  resolution  and  the 
Mundt  bill  are  concerned,  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  let  sleep- 
ing dogs  lie. 

MOTION  TO  SUBSTITUTE  COMMITTEE  FOR  COMMISSION  CARRIED 

Senator  Hatch,  in  your  absence  the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  the  wisest  thing  to  do  at  the 
moment,  for  us,  would  be  to  substitute  your  title  for  the  Dirksen 
title,  on  the  theory  that  this  is  stopgap  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  the  next  Congress  with  a complete  basis  for  permanent  legis- 
lation, which  would  include  some  kind  of  proctorship  through  the 
Dirksen  idea,  and  if  you  collide  with  too  much  difficulty  in  conference, 
you  can  slide  back  into  both.  Is  that  agreeable  to  you? 

Senator  Hatch.  I like  it  very  much,  and  I hope  that  we  can  make 
that  substitution  along  that  line. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  title  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Xew  Mexico  will  be  substituted  for  the  so-called  Dirksen 
title,  and  will  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

OTHER  AMENDMENTS 

Senator  Hatch.  How  about  the  amendments  that  have  been  offered  ? 
Have  they  been  acted  on  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  here  from  Dr.  Wilcox  all  of 
the  amendments,  if  the  committee  wants  them  read.  Most  of  them  are 
technical.  I think,  as  a matter  of  form,  we  should  just  go  through  them. 
If  you  will  follow  the  bill  I can  tell  you  where  these  amendments  are. 

DEFINING  “GOVERNMENT  AGENCY” 

On  page  2,  line  24  and  following  should  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

(3)  “government  agency”  means  any  executive  department,  board,  bureau, 
commission,  or  other  agency  in  the  executive  branch — 

It  is  suggested  that  the  words  “in  the  executive  branch”  be  cut  out, 
because  if  we  use  that  expression,  I understand  the  Libraiy  of  Con- 
gress would  not  be  included,  and  there  is  no  particular  reason  to  limit 
it  to  the  executive  branch.  So  those  words  will  be  cut  out  in  that 
paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  amendment  is  approved. 

STUDENT  EXCHANGES 

Senator  Smith.  Page  3,  line  12,  after  the  word  “skill”,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert:  “and  shall  wherever  possible  provide  these  inter- 
changes by  using  the  services  of  existing  reputable  agencies  which  are 
successfully  engaged  in  such  activity.” 

That  is  the  Lodge  amendment  on  the  exchange  of  students. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  is  approved. 

NONIMMIGRANT  STATUS 

Senator  Smith.  Page  3,  lines  20  and  thereafter,  strike  out  the  last 
sentence  of  section  201  and  substitute  the  following.  This  is  a purely 
technical  amendment  that  Mr.  Fahy  recommended,  but  I will  read  it 
for  the  purpose  of  the  record : 

The  persons  specified  in  this  section  shall  be  admitted  as  non-immigrant  visi- 
tors for  business  under  clause  2 of  section  3 of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as 
amended  (43  Stat.  154,  8 U.S.C.  203),  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General.  A person  admitted  under  this  section  who  fails  to  maintain 
the  status  under  w7hich  he  was  admitted  or  who  fails  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  admitted,  or  who  engages  in 
activities  of  a political  nature  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  activities  not  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  Attorney  General,  be  taken  into  custody  and  promptly  deported 
pursuant  to  section  14  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  (43  Stat.  162,  8 U.S.C.  214). 
Deportation  proceedings  under  this  section  shall  be  summary  and  the  findings 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  matters  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive.  Such  persons 
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shall  not  be  eligible  for  suspension  of  deportation  under  clause  2 of  subdivision 
(c)  of  section  19  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917  (54  Stats.  671;  56 
Stat.  1044,  8U.S.C.  155). 

That  is  in  lieu  of  the  present  language  that  we  have  there  with  re- 
gard to  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection?  It  is  approved. 

Senator  Smith.  Now,  here  are  amendments  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, and  if  we  are  taking  out  the  entire  Dirksen  amendment,  there  is 
no  need  to  read  these. 

Senator  George.  Save  them  for  the  conference. 

RELEASE  OF  MATERIAL'S  TO  THE  PRESS 

Senator  Smith.  Page  10,  line  17,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning 
“All  such  press  releases”  and  substitute  the  following : 

On  request,  representative  samples  or  specific  individual  press  releases  and 
radio  scripts  shall  be  made  available  in  the  English  language  for  examination 
at  the  Department  of  State  by  representatives  of  press  associations,  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  systems  and  stations,  and  be  made  available  to  Members  of 
Congress,  within  15  days  after  release  as  information  abroad. 

The  point  of  that  was,  the  way  it  was  worded  before  we  might  have 
had  a deluge  of  requests  from  newspaper  people  for  all  of  the  releases, 
and  unless  they  ask  for  specific  things,  specific  samples,  it  seemed  to  us 
it  was  too  broad  and  might  cause  a big  expense  and  too  big  a burden. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  is  approved. 

FUNDS  FROM  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS 

Senator  Smith.  Page  18,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following : 

Sec.  802.  If  any  other  government  shall  express  the  desire  to  provide  funds, 
property,  or  services  to  be  used  by  this  Government,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the 
expenses  of  any  specific  part  of  the  program  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  when  he  finds  it  in  the  public  interest,  to  accept  such 
funds,  property,  or  services.  Funds  so  received  may  be  established  as  a special  de- 
posit account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  available  for  the  speci- 
fied purpose,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct  ex- 
penditure, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  unexpended  balance  of  the 
special  deposit  account  and  other  property  received  under  this  section  and  no 
longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  provided  shall  be  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernment providing  the  funds  or  property. 

That  was  a recommendation,  I think,  of  Mr.  Fahy  and  Mr.  Benton. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  is  approved. 

SECURITY  INVESTIGATIONS 

Senator  Smith.  Page  18,  line  20,  strike  out  section  1001  and  sub- 
stitute the  following : 

No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Government 
under  this  Act  until  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  a report  thereon  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State:  Provided,  however,  That  any  present  employee  of  the  Government, 
pending  the  report  as  to  such  employee  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
may  be  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under  this  Act  for  the  period  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  its  enactment.  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  officer  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 
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Senator  Hatch.  On  that  point  I want  to  say  a word,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I have  taken  rather  violent  opposition  to  the  tendency  in  the  Con- 
gress to  give  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  power  and  auth- 
ority to  determine  who  should  be  appointed  or  employed.  In  this, 
the  House  bill  makes  it  a condition  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation shall  certify  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  such  in- 
dividual is  loyal  to  United  States,  and  that  his  employment  or  assign- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

I do  not  object  to  Mr.  Hoover’s  opinion,  but  I do  seriously  object 
to  writing  into  the  law  of  the  land  that  the  head  of  the  investigating 
bureau  of  the  United  States  shall  have  absolute  authority,  almost,  to 
determine  who  shall  be  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  I agree  with  that  100  percent. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is  approved. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  of  the  amendments. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  reporting  the  bill  as  amended. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  BILL 

Senator  White.  I suppose  I am  the  lone  voice  who  would  speak 
in  opposition  if  I spoke  at  all  to  this  leigslation.  I just  want  all  of 
you  to  know  that  I do  not  approve  of  it.  I think  it  is  leading  us 
down  troublous  ways,  and  that  there  may  be,  so  far  as  communication 
services  of  this  country  go  and  our  relations  with  other  people  go, 
tragic  consequences  flowing  from  this  legislation.  Because,  so  far  as 
I know,  I am  the  only  person  who  has  those  views,  I am  perfectly 
willing  to  withhold  my  vote,  and — 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  ought  to  vote. 

Senator  White  [continuing].  Let  a show  of  unanimity  be  made,  if 
all  the  rest  of  you  feel  that  way.  But  if  I am  required  to  vote,  I 
shall  have  to  vote  no  on  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  I shall  be  asked  immediately  by  the  press 
whether  the  committee  is  unanimous.  That  puts  you  in  a false  light. 

Senator  White.  I am  quite  ready  to  register  a negative  vote. 

Senator  Smith.  I just  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  said,  that  I appreciate  his  statement,  his 
sincerity  in  this  matter.  It  means  much  to  me,  and  I think  he  is 
correct  in  registering  his  conviction  that  way,  and  I do  not  think,  as 
mover  of  this,  that  I would  want  to  ask  him  to  do  as  he  suggested. 
I appreciate  his  suggestion. 

Senator  White.  I feel  very  strongly  about  this. 

Senator  Smith.  We  should  support  him  in  his  independent  position 
on  this. 

Senator  White.  I could  not  state  my  views  in  a moment,  because  I 
think  there  are  a whole  lot  of  considerations  and  a whole  lot  of  con- 
sequences that  are  bound  to  follow,  harmful  consequences,  that  I think 
are  bound  to  follow  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and  its  operation. 
So  I will  just  content  myself  with  casting  a negative  vote. 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that  I share  many 
*^e  anxiet.ies  suggested  in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I cordially  approve  of  the  objective  of  this  adventure.  I think 
it  has  been  chaptered,  however,  in  its  infancy,  with  many  unhappy 
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and  foreboding  instances,  and  I am  voting  for  this  bill  chiefly  because 
I think  it  now  produces  a formal,  reasonably  accurate,  and  fruitful 
survey  as  a basis  for  really  permanent  legislation  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

MOTION  TO  REPORT  THE  BILL  CARRIED 

Those  in  favor  of  the  bill  say  “Aye.”  Those  opposed  “No.”  [Senator 
White.] 

Senator  Lodge  has  asked  to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Sena- 
tor Wagner  asked  to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  bill  will  be 
reported  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  request  that  Dr. 
Wilcox  check  with  Senator  Hickenlooper,  because  I gathered  from 
what  he  said  yesterday  he  wanted  to  be  recorded  favorably.  I am 
not  quite  justified  in  reporting  that  way. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  RECORD 

Senator  White.  May  I ask,  is  the  record  which  was  made  before  the 
subcommittee  now  available  ? 

Senator  Smith.  It  has  not  been  printed,  but  I think  we  can  have 
it  printed.  You  have  the  statements  of  Secretary  Marshall,  General 
Eisenhower,  and  all  the  other  persons.  We  do  use  as  part  of  our 
whole  record  the  record  in  the  House,  where  they  had  many  more 
witnesses  and  much  more  time.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  hearings  in  the  House,  plus  the  hearings  before  our  Senate  Sub- 
committee, for  the  use  of  the  Senators  on  the  floor  when  the  matter 
comes  up. 

SENATE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  BILL 

I would  like  to  ask  the  Chairman,  as  a matter  of  procedure  here — 
this  goes  on  the  calendar — if  it  is  likely  to  cause  a lengthy  debate, 
I suppose  we  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  our  Steering  Committee 
to  give  us  a green  light.  You  know  more  of  that  than  I do. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  is  true.  So  far  as  the  business  out  of 
this  committee  is  concerned,  I got  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  through 
the  night  before  last.  The  only  thing  of  any  major  importance  from 
this  committee  remaining  on  the  calendar  is  the  site  convention  and 
the  general  convention  in  connection  with  the  U.N.  That  will  have 
to  continue  to  have  priority,  because  it  is  absolutely  essential  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Beyond  that,  so  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned  I know  of  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  any  pressures  we 
can  contribute. 

Senator  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  there  is  wholly  inadequate 
time  for  one  to  start  study  of  the  hearings  and  dispose  of  this  matter 
at  this  session.  I think,  however,  I know  the  general  background,  and 
I want  to  assure  the  chairman  I have  no  disposition  to  put  any  clogs 
in  the  way  of  speedy  action  by  the  committee,  and  I say  that  with  a 
good  deal  of  reluctance,  because  I feel  very  strongly  about  this. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  appreciate  your  attitude,  Senator,  and  I 
simply  want  to  add  that  from  your  point  of  view,  the  thing  that  this 
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committee  has  done  by  way  of  amendment  this  morning,  in  substitut- 
ing the  Hatch  proposal  for  the  Dirksen  proposal,  almost  brings  the 
thing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  your  own  approval,  because  the  guts 
iof  this  thing  now,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a formal  inquiry  by  the  joint 
Senate  and  House  in  respect  of  what  permanently  ought  to  be  done 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Senator  Hatch.  Even  including  a complete  discontinuation. 

Senator  White.  But  title  V still  remains  in  the  bill,  which  provides 
for  the  distribution  of  this  information  or  misinformation  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct.  I am  not  arguing  with  you.  I am 
simply  saying  that  I think  the  committee  has  brought  the  bill  infi- 
nitely closer  to  your  point  of  view  this  morning. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record,  after  which  the  hearing 
was  adjourned.] 


INTER-AMERICAN  TREATY  OF  RECIPROCAL 
ASSISTANCE1 


[Editor’s  note. — This  treaty  was  negotiated  at  the  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security, 
which  met  at  Petropolis,  Brazil,  August  15-September  2,  1947.  It  was 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  2,  referred  to  the  committee  on 
December  4,  reported  favorably  on  the  same  day,  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  December  8.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President  on 
December  12,  1947,  and  entered  into  force  on  December  3,  1948.] 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  1947 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

T V ashington,  D.C . 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  committee 
hearing  room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  chair- 
man, presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg,  Capper,  White,  Wiley,  Smith, 
Hickenlooper,  Lodge,  Connally,  George,  Thomas  of  Utah,  and 
Barkley. 

Also  present : The  Honorable  Norman  Armour,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State;  Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  chairman,  Inter- American 
Defense  Board;  John  C.  Dreier,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Special 
Inter- American  Affairs;  William  Sanders,  Associate  Chief,  Division 
of  International  Organization  Affairs,  and  Ward  Allen,  Department 
of  State. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a quorum.  The  committee  will  come  to 
order. 


the  inter-american  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance 

This  meeting  is  for  the  consideration  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

statement  of  the  secretary  of  state 

The  Secretary  of  State,  who  headed  the  delegation  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  this  treaty  was  written,  is  out  of  the  country  and  cannot  appear. 
His  very  able  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Armour,  will  appear. 
The  Secretary  himself,  however,  made  a very  brief  broadcast  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1947,  when  he  returned  from  Rio,  and  at  the  outset  of  this 
record  I simply  want  to  read  half  a dozen  sentences  from  the  Secre- 
tary’s statement  at  that  time,  because  I think  it  sets  up  the  general 
background  of  our  consideration.  I read  as  follows  : 
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I returned  yesterday  from  the  Inter-American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
There,  in  one  day  less  than  two  weeks,  nineteen  sovereign  nations  speaking  four 
different  languages  reached  formal  agreement  on  the  precise  terms  of  a treaty  for 
complete  cooperation  in  the  mutual  defense  of  each  and  all  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  These  terms  committed  the  Nations  to  act  collectively  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  New  World,  and  to  do  this  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

I do  not  think  it  is  an  overstatement  to  say : 

This  is  the  Secretary  speaking — 

that  this  demonstration  of  trust  and  cooperation,  this  evidence  of  a willingness  to 
adjust  the  many  varied  national  points  of  view  in  order  to  make  possible  unani- 
mous agreement  for  the  good  of  all,  is  the  most  encouraging,  the  most  stimulating 
international  action  since  the  close  of  hostilities.  The  results  of  the  conference 
demonstrate,  I think  beyond  doubt,  that  where  Nations  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  world  it  can  be  done,  and  it  can  be 
done  without  frustrating  delays  and  without  much  of  the  confusing  and  disturb- 
ing propaganda  that  has  attended  our  efforts  of  the  past  two  years. 

Then  I want  to  read  the  final  sentence  of  the  Secretary’s  statement 
on  September  4 : 

This  brief  statement  regarding  the  conference  gives  me  the  opportunity  to 
report  one  constructive  international  development  in  a world  sadly  in  need  of 
such  encouragement. 

Now,  Mr.  Armour,  will  you  come  to  the  table,  please  ? 

CANADA  AND  ICELAND 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  May  I ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  Canada 
present  at  this  conference  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Was  anything  done  about  bringing  Ice- 
land into  our  hemisphere  ? 

The  Chairman.  Iceland  is  not  in  the  Security  Zone. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Not  within  the  line,  but  if  you  run  a line 
down  from  Greenland  we  have  such  a fine  chance  to  bring  Iceland  in 
after  fixing  it  up  in  wartime.  I am  merely  asking  the  question,  so  that 
I can  see  whether  we  caught  up  with  what  we  did  in  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Iceland  is  not  included  within  the  Zone,  but  you 
will  find  in  this  treaty  repeated  obligations  outside  the  Zone  as  well 
as  inside  the  Zone. 

Mr.  Armour,  will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  present  this 
subject  ? 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  NORMAN  ARMOUR,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

OP  STATE 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SENATORS  VANDENBERG  AND  CONNALLY 

Secretary  Armour.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee : May 
I say  first  of  all  how  disappointed  I know  the  Secretary  will  be  not 
to  have  been  here  himself  personally  this  morning  to  discuss  this  treaty 
with  you.  The  chairman  has  alreadv  quoted  from  the  speech  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  his  return  from  Rio.  in  which  he  set  forth  the  great  value  and 
importance  that  he  attaches  to  the  treaty:  and  I know  that  it  would 
have  been  particularly  a privilege  to  him  to  have  been  here  and  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  testify  once  more  to  his  appreciation  of  the  very 
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fine  and  constructive  contributions  made  by  the  chairman  and  Senator 
Connally  of  this  committee  as  members  of  our  delegation  in  Rio. 

I am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  myself  to  discussing  with 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  the 
Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  which  was  signed 
by  the  United  States  and  other  American  republics  at  Rio  de  J aneiro 
on  September  2 of  this  year.  At  the  same  time  I am  very  much  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I am  speaking  not  only  with  the  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  but  also  with  two  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  United  States  to  the  Conference  of  Petropolis,  who  actually 
did  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  negotiating  this  treaty,  and  to  whose 
constructive  leadership  in  their  respective  committees  of  the  Confer- 
ence so  much  of  the  success  of  the  Conference  may  be  attributed.  I am 
referring,  of  course,  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Connally. 

THE  TREATY  A HEARTENING  DEMONSTRATION 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  I am  sure  on  behalf  of 
the  delegation  which  accompanied  Secretary  Marshall  to  Rio  de 
J aneiro,  I can  say  that  we  look  upon  the  Conference  of  Petropolis  and 
the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  emanated  from  it,  as  constituting 
an  important  landmark  in  the  efforts  of  this  Government  and  of  its 
sister  republics  to  promote  effective  arrangements  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.  The  Conference  gave  new  strength 
and  warmth  to  the  traditional  bonds  of  inter- American  friendship 
and  solidarity.  The  treaty,  which  I am  advised  will  shortly  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  fully  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  inter- American  solidarity  and  desire  for  peace.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  wrestling  with  similar  problems 
on  a worldwide  basis  were  heartened  and  stimulated  by  the  demon- 
stration which  the  American  republics  gave  of  the  fact  that  where 
there  is  a will  to  effective  international  cooperation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  there  is  also  a way. 

It  may  be  helpful  if  I summarize  briefly  the  main  provisions  of  the 
treaty. 

MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TREATY 

The  treaty  first  states  the  traditional  obligation  of  the  American 
republics  to  settle  their  differences  by  peaceful  means  and  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  force  in  international  relations,  except  as  provided  for 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  present  treaty.  It 
then  states  the  basic  obligation  that  every  armed  attack  on  an  Ameri- 
can State  shall  be  considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the  American 
States  and  that  each  party  to  the  treaty  undertakes  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing such  attacks. 

In  the  event  of  such  attack,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  are  bound  to 
extend  such  immediate  individual  assistance  to  the  attacked  state  as 
each  party  considers  necessary,  and  then  to  consult  together  in  order 
to  agree  upon  collective  measures  in  the  exercise  of  the  principle  I 
have  just  stated.  The  provisions  for  immediate  assistance  apply  in 
case  of  any  armed  attack  within  the  territory  of  an  American  State, 
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or  within  a region  defined  in  the  treaty  which  encompasses  the  Ameri- 
can continents  and  Greenland,  adjacent  waters  and  the  Polar  regions 
directly  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Americas.  If  the  armed  attack 
takes  place  outside  of  those  areas,  the  parties  are  obligated  in  any 
event  to  consult  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  collective  measures. 

The  treaty,  however,  does  not  confine  itself  to  consideration  of 
armed  attacks,  recognizing  that  there  are  many  other  situations  that 
may  arise  and  which  may  call  for  the  united  collective  effort  of  the 
American  republics  to  preserve  their  independence  and  security.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  treaty  provides  that,  in  the  event  of  any  act  of  aggres- 
sion which  is  not  an  armed  attack  or  any  other  fact  or  situation  that 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  America,  the  parties  shall  consult  im- 
mediately in  order  to  agree  on  measures  which  must  be  taken  to  assist 
the  victim  of  aggression  or  to  maintain  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent. 

When  the  parties  meet  in  consultation  under  this  treaty,  their  pur- 
pose is  to  agree  on  measures  that  should  be  taken.  These  measures  on 
which  agreement  may  be  reached  are  clearly  stipulated  in  the  treaty. 
They  comprise  the  following : Recall  of  diplomatic  chiefs  of  missions ; 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations;  breaking  of  consular  relations; 
partial  or  complete  interruption  of  economic  relations  or  of  rail,  sea, 
air,  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  radio-telephonic  or  radio- 
telegraphic communications ; and  use  of  armed  force.  The  decision  as 
to  whether  any  or  all  of  those  measures  are  to  be  applied  is  to  be 
reached  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty.  A two-thirds 
vote  in  favor  of  any  of  the  measures  which  I have  just  listed  will  be 
binding  upon  all  parties  to  the  treaty,  whether  they  voted  yes  or  no, 
except  that  no  state  shall  be  required  to  use  armed  force  without  its 
consent. 

The  provision  which  I have  just  cited  is  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant provision  of  the  entire  treaty.  Here  we  have  an  effective  mecha- 
nism for  international  action  in  support  of  peace  and  security  which 
permits  the  collective  will  of  the  large  majority  of  countries  to  be 
exercised  and  prevents  a small  minority  from  blocking  that  collective 
will.  No  state  under  this  Treaty  enjoys  a veto  which  will  enable  it  to 
prevent  a two-thirds  majority  from  doing  what  that  majority  believes 
should  be  done. 

In  considering  these  collective  measures  which  the  American  na- 
tions will  take  under  this  treaty,  there  wTas  some  discussion  of  the 
desirability  of  recognizing  the  historic  inter- American  tradition  that 
any  conflicts  between  American  States  should  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means.  The  treaty,  therefore,  provides  that,  in  the  event  of  a conflict 
between  two  American  states,  when  the  parties  to  the  treaty  meet  in 
consultation  their  first  act  shall  be  to  call  upon  the  contending  parties 
to  cease  hostilities  and  restore  the  status  quo  ante.  This  move  is  vis- 
ualized as  a means  of  initiating  procedures  of  peaceful  settlement.  If 
any  of  the  contending  parties  do  not  abide  by  the  order  to  cease 
hostilities,  that  fact  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
aggressor  and  enforcement  machinery  can  then  go  into  effect. 

The  consultations  envisaged  under  this  treaty  are  normally  to  be 
carried  out  through  meetings  of  foreign  ministers  of  states  which  are 
parties  to  the  treaty.  However,  recognizing  the  fact  that  situations 
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may  arise  calling  for  collective  action  even  before  a meeting  of  foreign 
ministers  could  be  assembled,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  is  empowered  to  act  provisionally  as  an  organ  of  consulta- 
tion. The  Governing  Board,  as  you  know,  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  American  republics  in  Washington  and  can  be  called  into 
session  at  any  time. 

CONSISTENCY  OF  TREATY  WITH  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 

The  foregoing  describes,  I believe,  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
treaty.  There  are  other  provisions  concerning  procedures,  methods  of 
ratification,  et  cetera,  which  are  clear  on  a reading  of  the  treaty  itself. 
1 should  like  to  refer  only  to  one  other  general  feature,  namely,  the 
extreme  care  exercised  by  the  Conference  of  Petropolis  to  make  this 
treaty  entirely  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  machinery  which  this  treaty  sets  up  is  a regional  arrange- 
ment of  the  type  contemplated  in  chapter  VIII  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  powers  which  the  inter- American  system  can  exercise 
under  this  treaty  draw  upon  article  51  of  the  Charter,  which  recognizes 
the  right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  the  event  of  armed 
attack,  and  of  article  53,  which  delimits  certain  powers  which  regional 
arrangements  of  this  character  may  enjoy.  The  supreme  authority  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter, 
is  scrupulously  protected  in  all  provisions  of  this  treaty.  Moreover,  to 
allay  any  doubts  on  this  score,  article  10  of  the  treaty  reads,  “None  of 
the  provisoins  of  this  treaty  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  high  contracting  parties  under  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.”  It  should  be  stated  that  there  was  evident  at 
the  Conference  no  desire  on  the  part  of  any  delegation  to  depart  in  any 
way  from  this  important  principle. 

OBLIGATIONS  UNITED  STATES  ASSUMES  UNDER  TREATY 

To  sum  up,  let  me  state  the  principal  obligations  which  the  United 
States  assumes  in  ratifying  this  treaty,  and  then  the  main  benefits 
which  this  country  gains  therefrom. 

The  United  States  would  assume  under  this  treaty  the  obligation 
to  assist  any  other  American  state  which  is  subjected  to  an  armed 
attack  from  any  source.  We  would  be  called  upon  to  give  such  immedi- 
ate individual  assistance  as  we  felt  necessary  to  any  American  state 
which  was  attacked  within  its  own  territory  or  within  the  broad  region 
roughly  described  earlier.  We  would  then  also  be  bound  to  enter  into  a 
consultation  with  the  other  American  states  in  regard  to  such  an  armed 
attack,  or  in  regard  to  any  other  fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  Americas.  In  such  a consultation  if  two-thirds  of 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  voted  in  favor  of  recalling  chiefs  of  diplo- 
matic missions  from  an  aggressor  country,  breaking  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular relations,  or  interrupting  economic  relations  and  communica- 
tions with  it,  the  United  States  would  be  bound  to  participate  in  such 
measures  whether  we  voted  in  favor  or  not.  If  two-thirds  of  the  states 
likewise  voted  in  favor  of  using  armed  force  against  an  aggressor,  the 
United  States  could  not  prevent  such  action  even  though  our  forces 
could  not  be  used  without  our  special  consent. 
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BENEFITS  FROM  THE  TREATY 

On  the  other  side,  the  benefits  which  the  United  States  receives  under 
this  treaty  was  great.  If  this  country  is  subjected  to  an  armed  attack 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  territory  or  within  the  broad  region  re- 
ferred to  we  can  call  upon  all  other  parties  to  the  treaty  for  immediate 
assistance.  We  can  call  them  into  consultation  and  ask  them  to  vote 
upon  specific  measures  against  any  country  which  attacks  us.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  parties  vote  in  favor  of  breaking  diplomatic  and  consular 
relations  or  of  interrupting  communications  and  economic  relations, 
such  action  would  be  obligatory  on  all  parties  to  the  treaty,  thereby 
giving  reality  to  the  concept  of  hemisphere  solidarity  against 
aggression. 

Since  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  an  attack 
from  any  other  American  state,  and  can  be  seriously  concerned  only 
with  a threat  or  attack  by  a non-American  power,  the  provisions  for 
immediate  assistance  in  the  face  of  an  armed  attack  are  of  particular 
importance  to  this  country,  and  represent  a distinct  advance  over  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  At  the  same  time  it  also  serves  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  that  this  treaty  creates  a far  greater 
assurance  of  peace  among  the  American  republics  than  has  existed  be- 
fore. The  treaty  therefore  acts  as  a firm  support  to  the  basic  principles 
of  our  “good  neighbor5'  policy. 

Two  American  republics,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Mexico,  have 
already  ratified  this  treaty,  and  others  now  have  it  under  consideration 
in  their  legislatures.  I might  state  that  the  Colombian  Senate  has  al- 
ready approved  the  treaty,  and  it  is  now  before  the  Colombian  House 
of  Representatives. 


PROMPT  RATIFICATION  PROPOSED 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  may  give  its  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  promptly  in  order  that  the  United 
States  may  demonstrate,  not  oniy  to  the  other  American  republics  but 
to  the  world  as  a whole,  the  importance  which  it  attaches  to  this  for- 
ward step  in  the  establishment  of  effective  machinery  for  maintaining 
international  peace  and  security. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  referred  to  these  other 
ratifications.  Is  it  not  probably  the  fact  that  the  other  Pan  American 
states  are  waiting  for  our  leadership  in  respect  to  the  ratification  ? 

Secretary  Armour.  I think  that  is  a very  fair  assumption  to  draw, 
or  conclusion  to  draw.  I think  several  of  them  are  waiting  to  see  what 
action  will  be  taken  here,  waiting  for  our  favorable  action,  and  I think 
the  same  might  also  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Ecuador  has 
not  vet  signed  the  treaty,  which  is  open  to  them  under  the  articles. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  not  a fact  that  there  is  another  highly  im- 
portant and  significant  Pan-American  conference  at  Bogota  which  is 
presently  planned  for  Januarv,  and  that  it  is  of  very  serious  im- 
portance to  us  to  so  far  as  possible  complete  this  part  of  the  new  Pan- 
American  contractual  solidarity  before  we  go  to  Bogota  ? 

Secretary  Armour.  I do  not  think  you  can  overstress  the  importance 
of  having  this  done  before  the  Bogota  conference,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
fact,  I think  we  would  be  in  a very  difficult  position  if  we  go  to  Bogota 
without  having  had  the  Rio  Treaty  ratified. 


OBLIGATIONS  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  SECURITY  ZONE 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  make  it  very  plain  what  the  differ- 
ence is  in  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  inside  and  outside  what  may  be 
loosely  identified  as  the  security  zone.  Let  me  say  for  the  information 
of  the  committee  that  the  area  described  in  article  4 of  the  treaty  is 
the  area  within  the  red  lines  which  go  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South 
Pole,  and  while  these  lines  do  not  include  Hawaii  within  the  lines, 
because  it  would  have  required  such  a tremendous  expansion  of  one 
line,  Hawaii  is  textually  included  in  the  language  of  the  treaty,  as 
is  any  other  American  possession.  Therefore  the  security  zone  involves 
the  area  within  these  red  lines,  plus  any  American  possession  or  terri- 
tory outside  of  that  line. 

Senator  Barkley.  Does  that  include  Guam  ? 

The  Chairman.  I would  not  be  able  to  answer  that,  technically. 
Does  that  include  Guam  ? 

General  Ridgway.  Yes,  sir.  “The  territory  of  any  American  state” 
is  the  language  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Does  it  include  all  the  islands  under  our 
trusteeship  which  are  now  under  American  control  in  the  South 

Pacific  ? 

General  Ridgway.  My  personal  opinion  would  be,  not  until  the 
American  people  declare  sovereignty.  The  present  relationship  is 
that  of  trustee. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  There  is  no  mention  of  our  new  obliga- 
tions in  this  conference  ? 

General  Ridgway.  No,  sir.  The  language  of  the  treaty  says  “the 
territory  of  any  American  State.” 

Senator  Lodge.  Where  is  that  ? 

General  Ridgway.  It  is  article  3. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  is  in  paragraph  3 of  article  3. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  start  cross-examining  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  I think  perhaps  we  would  get  a better  basic  concept  of 
this  thing  if  General  Ridgway  could  say  a word  or  two  about  the 
matter.  General  Ridgway  was  our  military  adviser  at  Rio. 

[General  Ridgway ’s  discussion  was  off  the  record.] 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Connally,  do  you  want  to  ask  a question? 

EXTENT  OF  THE  OBLIGATION  TO  USE  ARMS 

Senator  Connally.  General,  in  the  case  of  an  attack  by  one  Ameri- 
can State  against  another,  there  is  no  obligation  on  our  part  to  re- 
sort to  arms  immediately.  We  will  have  to  wait  to  have  the  consulta- 
tion and  conference  among  the  other  nations.  While  the  obligation 
to  us  is  to  immediately  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  attackee,  we  have 
to  choose  our  own  measures  for  that  purpose,  is  that  right  ? 

General  Ridgway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Connally.  In  the  case  of  an  attack  from  without  into  the 
zone,  we  are  obligated,  are  we  not,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
attacked  State,  and  use  arms  ? 

General  Ridgway.  No,  the  same  obligation  attaches,  sir.  We  can 
choose  the  method  by  which  we  implement  the  obligation  to  assist 
in  meeting  that  attack.  We  are  not  obligated  to  employ  armed  force 
there,  either. 
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Senator  Connally.  And  if  they  do  have  a consultation,  there  has 
to  be  a two-thirds  vote  before  we  are  obligated  ? 

General  Ridgway.  By  the  signatory  States,  yes,  sir. 

WHAT  IS  TO  PREVENT  A IIODGE-PODGE  OF  MEASURES? 

Senator  Barkley.  May  I ask  another  question  right  in  connection 
with  Senator  Connally’s  question?  In  the  case  of  an  attack  by  one 
American  State  against  another,  we  are  obligated  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  State  that  is  attacked.  Suppose  two  states  in  Latin 
America  have  had  a quarrel  that  has  gotten  chronic  and  they  have 
been  unable  to  settle  it  between  themselves,  and  finally  one  of  them 
attacks  the  other.  It  might  happen  that  the  other  one  would  have 
attacked  the  first  but  this  other  one  got  at  it  first.  What  is  there  in 
the  treaty  that  might  assist  in  preventing  a diversity  of  methods  by 
which  each  separate  country  would  determine  what  assistance  it 
would  render,  so  as  to  have  sort  of  a hodge-podge  of  different  kinds 
of  assistance  rendered  by  each  country  in  that  situation? 

General  Ridgavay.  I wouldn’t  feel  competent  to  answer  that,  Senator. 

Secretary  Armour.  I would  think  in  that  case  that  that  would  come 
under  the  provision  which  I just  read.  The  consultation  would  im- 
mediately follow. 

[Discussion  was  off  the  record.] 

A LIMITED  POWER  OF  VETO  OVER  USE  OF  ARMED  FORCES 

The  Chairman.  Senator  George  ? 

Senator  George.  I simply  want  to  make  this  clear,  and  I address  the 
question  both  to  the  General  and  to  the  Secretary : As  I understand  it, 
there  is  a limited  power  of  veto  reserved  to  each  of  the  American 
States  so  far  as  the  use  of  armed  force  is  concerned.  That  is  correct, 
is  it  ? 

General  Ridgway.  Correct. 

Senator  George.  In  either  event  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  the 
outside  on  an  American  State,  or  a fray  within  and  between  two 
American  States  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I think  that  answer  has  to  be  amended 
slightly.  There  is  a veto  in  respect  to  the  individual  nation’s  right,  but 
there  is  not  a veto  in  respect  to  what  others  do. 

Senator  George.  I am  going  to  get  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh ; excuse  me. 

Senator  George.  But  that  is  a limited  veto  so  far  as  the  particular 
State  is  concerned  but  only  to  the  extent  of  using  armed  force? 

Secretary  Armour.  Yes. 

Senator  George.  Other  commitments  stand  if  there  is  a two-thirds 
decision  to  employ  all  the  other  methods  set  out  in  the  treaty,  and 
to  take  all  the  other  steps  ? 

That  veto  right  does  not  go  to  the  control  of  the  decision  of  the 
States  that  wish  to  use  armed  force,  as  I imderstand  it. 

General  Ridgway.  That  is  right. 

Senator  George.  But  only  to  the  State  itself  that  exercises  that 
privilege. 

Secretary  Armour.  Yes. 
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Senator  George.  I want  to  get  that  abundantly  clear.  That  limited 
veto  that  we  have  just  talked  about,  or  limited  power  of  veto,  is  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  an  attack  on  any  State  within  the  security  zone, 
and  it  is  also  applicable  to  any  controversy  or  state  of  war  between  two 
American  States  within  that  zone. 

General  It idgway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  George.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Capper  ? 

Senator  Capper.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  White  ? 

WHICH  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  TREATY  ARE  FUNDAMENTAL? 

Senator  White.  I would  like  to  ask  a foolish  question.  I suppose 
Senators  often  do  that.  But  I have  just  been  reading  article  26  here. 
It  says,  “The  principles  and  fundamental  provisions  of  this  treaty 
shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter- American 
system.” 

I just  wondered  whether  that  meant  that  all  of  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  all  the  principles,  and  all  the  provisions  are  fundamental 
and  are  automatically  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  projected  into 
the  Inter- American  Organic  Pact.  Doesn’t  the  use  of  that  word 
fuandamental  suggest  that  there  are  some  provisions  which  are  of 
first  importance  and  other  provisions  that  are  not  perhaps  to  be  called 
fundamental,  and  if  that  is  so,  who  shall  determine  that  action  as 
to  what  is  fundamental  and  what  is  not  under  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Armour.  My  understanding  is  that  that  will  be  discussed 
at  Bogota,  at  the  conference  to  which  the  chairman  has  referred, 
which  will  take  place  in  Bogota  in  January,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
are  working  on  it  in  the  Pan  American  Union  here  now,  in  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  decide  on  what  prin- 
ciples in  this  treaty  should  be  embodied  in  the  Organic  Pact. 

Senator  White.  So  the  determination  as  to  what  is  fundamental  and 
what  is  a fundamental  provision  must  be  decided  outside  of  this 
treaty  rather  than  by  any  specific  terms  of  the  treaty  itself? 

Secretary  Armour.  I think  that  is  my  understanding;  yes,  sir. 

THE  “ORGAN  OF  CONSULTATION” 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
“Organ  of  enforcement,”  or  whatever  the  phrase  is 

Secretary  Armour.  “Organ  of  consultation”,  sir. 

The  Chairman  [continuing].  Is  also  to  be  identified  at  Bogota,  is  it 
not? 

Secretary  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Barkley.  Supposing  nothing  happens  at  Bogota,  and  you 
do  not  enter  into  any  agreement,  which  I understand  is  more  or  less 
economic  rather  than  political.  This  treaty  then  stands  on  its  own  as 
ratified.  There  must  be  somebody  who  is  going  to  determine  what  is  not 
fundamental  in  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I think  the  treaty  is  perfectly  clear  that  so  far  as 
this  contract  is  concerned,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
various  states  is  the  governing  and  controlling  authoritv.  Isn’t  that 
true  ? 
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Secretary  Armour.  That  is  the  “organ  of  consultation”  provided  for 
in  the  treaty,  although  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  designated  as  the  provisional — it  may  be  the  provisional — 
“organ  of  consultation”  in  an  emergency  case,  to  save  time,  but  the 
official  “organ  of  consultation”  is  the  foreign  ministers. 

The  Chairman.  Article  21  says,  “The  measures  agreed  upon  by  the 
organ  of  consultation  shall  be  executed  through  the  procedures  and 
agencies  now  existing  or  those  which  may  in  future  be  established.” 

It  was  my  understanding  that  that  was  one  of  the  problems  that  was 
going  to  Bogota. 

Secretary  Armour.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  White  ? 

Senator  White.  Nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Thomas  ? 

HAWAII  A PART  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I think  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant for  us  to  stress  this  area  and  get  straight  on  Hawaii.  The  line 
itself  stands  in  such  a way  that  it  looks  as  if  we  have  been  forgetful 
of  the  Organic  Act  which  annexed  Hawaii  to  the  United  States.  As  I 
remember  it — I am  not  sure — I think  Hawaii  came  in  as  part  of  the  in- 
corporated part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  means  to  me  that 
Hawaii  is  basically  part,  in  our  thinking  and  actions,  of  the  continen- 
tal part  of  the  United  States. 

The  reason  I bring  it  up  is  because  we  have  in  the  House  of  Ben- 
resentatives  a resolution  admitting  Hawaii  into  the  Union.  There  will 
be  no  question  about  that.  But  if  other  nations  which  may  be  critical 
of  us  at  this  time  would  use  a change  of  mind  to  make  the  inclusion 
of  Hawaii  as  one  of  the  states  another  element  of  American  aggres- 
sion. American  material  expansion  and  all  of  those  things  which  are 
in  the  air  all  the  time,  I think  it  would  be  genuinely  unfortunate. 
Therefore.  I think  the  chairman  or  somebody  should  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Hawaii  was  considered  what  it  is  in  law,  really  and  truly 
part,  and.  that  just  because  we  ran  out  of  ink  or  something  of  that  kind 
and  didn’t  want  the  line  to  bulge  so  far 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  George.  Couldn’t  that  be  made  abundantly  clear  in  the 
report,  Senator  Thomas  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I should  think  it  ought  to  be.  I think  you 
are  in  one  of  the  most  touchy  spheres  of  international  politics. 

Senator  George.  It  has  long  been  recognized  by  our  own  courts  that 
Hawaii  is  a part  of  the  organized  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  unorganized,  even.  It  is  organized.  So' it  is  definitely  a part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I can  say  categorically  that  in  the  Commission 
where  this  line  was  drawn— and  General  Bidgway  certainly  will 
agree-^when  it  was  found  impracticable  to  bulge  the  line  beyond 
Hawaii,  the  language  used  in  section  3 or  article  3 categorically,  specifi- 
cally, and  indisputably  is  intended  to  include  Hawaii,  the  language 
being.  “The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  applied  in  case  of  any 
armed  attack,  which  takes  place  within  the  region  described  in 
article  4,”  which  is  the  security  zone,  “or  within  the  territory  of  an 
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American  State.”  That  language  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  is  in- 
tended by  all  concerned  to  include  Hawaii. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Thomas,  anything  further  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wiley  ? 

WIIAT  IS  BEING  DONE  TO  IMPLEMENT  TREATY? 

Senator  Wiley.  I wanted  to  ask  a few  questions.  I want  to  preface 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  I am  very  happy  to  see  this  document  in 
front  of  me,  that  sets  up  substantially  the  dream  that  we  are  going 
to  cooperate  if  there  is  any  fire  in  any  yard  of  the  Americas. 

I am  more  interested  in  knowing,  in  this  atomic  age,  whether  or 
not  once  you  have  this  agreement  you  are  going  to  implement  it  with 
action,  whether  you  are  going  to  get  what  is  necessary  in  case  some- 
thing starts  from  overseas.  We  know  that  down  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
we  know  from  our  recent  experience  in  Brazil,  that  you  can’t  get  these 
fields  over  night,  and  in  this  atomic  age  it  is  important  that  we  have 
prescience.  Now,  what  are  we  doing  to  implement  this  thing?  Are 
we  simply  going  to  say,  “We  have  everything  in  our  hands ; everything 
is  fine,  everything  is  hunky  dory”,  and  then  wake  up  some  morning  to 
find  another  Pearl  Harbor  some  place  ? In  this  atomic  age  we  have  to 
be  ready.  What  are  we  doing  about  it  ? 

[Discussion  was  off  the  record.] 

WHY  IS  ICELAND  OMITTED? 

Senator  Wiley.  I noticed  that  you  left  out  Iceland.  What  was  the 
reason  for  that,  after  your  statement  that  it  was  one  of  the  significant 
outposts  for  national  defense  ? Why  was  that  left  out  ? 

[Discussion  was  off  the  record.] 

Senator  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  return  to  the  original  pro- 
position, which  was  not  satisfactorily  answered.  We  have  now  joined 
with  a number  of  these  folks  in  South  America  and  we  have  definitely 
said  that  within  a certain  area,  if  there  is  foreign  aggression,  it  goes 
to  the  question  of  the  safety  of  our  own  Nation  and  people.  Now  the 
general  and  everyone  else  has  said  Iceland  is  one  of  those  places 
strategically  that,  if  it  is  taken  over  by  some  aggressor,  it  interferes 
with  the  safety  and  endangers  our  lives.  Now  then,  we  didn’t  put  that 
in  there.  We  left  it  out.  And  you  said  we  did  it  because  apparently  if 
we  had  put  it  in  it  would  interfere  with  some  of  our  undertakings  under 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  been  so  construed,  I said. 

Senator  Wiley.  With  which  one,  and  how?  Because  this  is  not 
simply  words  with  me.  I am  satisfied  that  the  general’s  conclusion  that 
Iceland  is  one  of  the  most  strategic  posts  or  points  on  Earth,  so  far 
as  North  America  and  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  concerned,  is 
sound.  And  now  we  have  said  to  the  world,  in  putting  that  map  out, 
“Well,  if  you  attack  Iceland  or  take  Iceland,  no.  The  Americas  and  the 
rest  of  it,  yes.” 

The  Chairman.  On  the  contrary,  w^e  have  said  nothing  of  the  sort, 
Senator.  We  have  very  definitely  said  that  an  attack  or  a fact  or  a 
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situation  outside  of  the  zone  which  affects  us  calls  for  immediate  con- 
sultation in  respect  to  what  we  shall  do. 

May  I just  go  a step  further  with  that : The  zone  as  such  is  intended 
to  identify  an  essentially  Pan  American  area,  the  Western  Hemispheri- 
cal area.  We  would  have  loved  to  have  Iceland  included,  but  it  could 
not  be  included  because  the  answer  was  given  to  us.  whenever  we  talked 
about  Iceland,  that  it  did  collide  with  the  theory  of  the  United  Nations’ 
regional  chapter,  because  it  went  beyond  what  could  be  justified  as  a 
region. 

Therefore  we  have  a line  which  does  not  include  Iceland  because  we 
couldn’t  get  a line  that  includes  Iceland.  But  we  got  a line  that  includes 
a lot  of  other  things  that  are  pretty  important,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
it  does  not  include  Iceland,  I submit  to  the  Senator,  within  the  line, 
but  does  include  it  within  the  general  text,  so  far  as  could  be  done  to 
include  collaboration  and  consultation,  I suggest  the  fact  that  Iceland 
is  outside  of  the  line  would  scarcely  be  a justified  complaint  against  the 
treaty  itself. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  that  point  covered  by  article  6 ? Is  that  the  article 
to  which  you  are  referring?  I was  just  trying  to  get  in  my  own  mind 
where  that  particular  principle  would  be  covered. 

The  Chairman.  Yes : 

If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or 
political  independence  of  any  American  State  should  be  affected  by  an  aggression 
which  is  not  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  intra-continental  or  extra-continental 
conflict,  or  by  any  other  fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
America,  the  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet  immediately  in  order  to  agree 
on  the  measures  which  must  be  taken  in  case  of  aggression  to  assist  the  victim 
of  the  aggression  or,  in  any  case,  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the 
common  defense  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent. 

ALTERING  THE  LINE  TO  INCLUDE  HAW  AH 

Senator  Barkley.  May  I ask,  right  there  in  that  connection : Article 
4 undertakes  to  describe  by  metes  and  bounds  and  by  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  latitude  the  region.  That  description  does  not  include  Ice- 
land, does  it? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Barkley.  And  it  does  include  Hawaii? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Barkley.  If  that  map  is  to  have  any  legal  effect,  the  line 
ought  to  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  The  line  can’t  be  changed,  but,  as  Senator  Lodge 
suggested,  that  map,  to  be  accurate,  should  also  have  an  enclave. 

Senator  Barkley.  If  they  had  started  that  bulge  that  goes  around 
the  Aleutian  Islands  a little  lower  down,  it  would  have  included 
Hawaii. 

Senator  Lodge.  I suggest  that  the  map  be  printed  in  the  record,  and 
that  a statement  be  printed  underneath  as  to  just  exactly  what  the 
map  means. 

Senator  Barkley.  What  does  that  map  indicate  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  map  reflects  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
article  4. 

Senator  Barkley.  That  doesn’t  include  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Article  3,  paragraph  3,  says : 
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The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  applied  in  case  of  any  armed  attack 
which  takes  place  within  the  region  described  in  Article  4 or  within  the  territory 
of  an  American  State. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  going  to  lead  to  confusion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I completly  agree  with  you  that  the  map  does  not 
disclose  the  fact.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  map  is  supposed  to  describe 
article  4,  and  that  is  all  it  is  supposed  to  describe,  but  article  4 does 
not  describe  all  of  the  area  that  is  involved.  That  is  a fact. 

Senator  Connally.  Then  these  other  clauses  specify  that  as  to  these 
outlying  territories,  they  are  included  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  other  words,  what  is  this  map?  This  map  is  a 
reflection  of  article  4.  That  is  not  a map  which  ought  to  be  presented 
as  a reflection  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  because  there  are  additional 
areas  outside  of  the  zone  which  are  actually  inside  the  zone. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  is  that  article  that  you  are  referring  to  now? 

Senator  Lodge.  Section  3,  article  3. 

Senator  Wiley.  If  you  had  a line  of  some  kind  out  here,  of  a dif- 
ferent color,  and  said,  “This  is  included  in  article  3”  and  “This  is  in- 
cluded in  article  4” 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not.  It  is  not  an  American  State. 

Senator  Wiley.  I thought  you  said  there  was  a provision  in  the 
treaty  that  would  cover  that,  too. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  different  provisions  in  the  treaty, 
one  inside  the  line  and  one  outside  the  line. 

Senator  Wiley.  They  couldn’t  be  any  place  else.  They  would  have  to 
be  inside  or  outside. 

I am  asking  you  again  whether  or  not — and  I thought  you  answered 
it  before — although  the  language  does  not  say  it  specifically,  and  al- 
though it  is  not  included  in  articles  3 or  4,  an  aggression  by  any  foreign 
country  upon  this  would  be  covered. 

Senator  Connally.  As  to  the  outside  provisions  which  would  require 
consultation  but  not  armed  intervention,  yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  If  it  is  covered  by  the  treaty,  let’s  refer  to  that 
provision. 

The  Chairman.  You  don’t  need  to  draw  a line  around  that.  The 
whole  world  is  included  under  the  treaty  under  that  second  provision. 

Senator  Wiley.  If  that  is  what  you  mean,  fine.  But  I want  to  get 
clear  that  the  people,  when  they  see  this  map,  know  that  that  is  covered 
if  it  is  possible  to  cover  it. 

Senator  Barkley.  Senator  Lodge,  with  regard  to  your  suggestion 
in  printing  this  map  in  the  record,  they  could  fun  a line  around  Hawaii 
and  say  that  “This  territory  is  covered  by  article  so-and-so,”  which 
would  be  entirely  easily  understood  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  have  Dr.  Wilcox  prepare  a paragraph  to  go 
under  it  saying  exactly  what  this  map  means  and  exactly  what  it  does 
not  mean. 


CANNOT  AGREE  THAT  THE  TREATY  COVERS  HAWAII 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I cannot  agree  at  all  that  Hawaii  is  included 
in  this.  I cannot  agree  after  reading  article  3.  That  is  the  article  on 
aggression,  section  3 : “The  provisions  of  this  article,”  which  means 
the  article  on  aggression,  “shall  be  applied  in  case  of  any  armed  attack 
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which  takes  place  within  the  region  described  in  article  4,”  and  then 
we  specifically  limit  that  by  a line  which  excludes  Hawaii,  and  I 
would  contend  that  any  court  would  say  that  definitely,  by  the  spe- 
cific definition  of  this  line.  Hawaii  is  not  included  in  the  obligation  of 
any  South  American  State.  I don't  think  we  can  explain  it  by  reports 
of  committees  or  our  own  conclusions. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  have  to,  because  it  is  explained  by  the 
language  of  the  treaty.  What  does  the  treaty  mean  when  it  says,  first, 
“within  the  region  described  in  article  4”?  Xow  what  does  it  mean 
when  it  says  “or  within  the  territory  of  an  American  State”?  That  is 
an  addition  to  article  4. 

Senator  Hickexlooper.  It  might  be  interrupted  that  way.  but  I don’t 
think  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  how  it  could  possibly  be  interpreted 
in  any  other  wav,  in  new  of  the  total  evidence  on  the  subject  all  in  one 
direction. 

Senator  Barkley.  Hawaii  is  knocking  at  the  doors  for  admission 
as  a State.  Would  its  status  as  a State,  should  it  be  admitted,  be  any 
different  ? 

The  Chairman.  Xot  in  the  slightest. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  would  have  two  votes  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  to  whether  it  would  accept  this  treaty. 

Senator  Barkley.  If  this  is  not  accepted  until  Hawaii  gets  two 
Senators  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  will  probably  lapse  by  time. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  there  can  be  the  remotest  doubt 
about  the  interpretation  of  this  article. 

Secretary  Armour.  I thought  it  might  perhaps  help  to  answer  Sen- 
ator Wiley's  question  to  state  that  when  we  originally  went  to  Bio.  and 
when  the  discussions  first  began,  the  security  zone  had  not  been  en- 
visaged, and  it  was  a Mexican  proposal.  The  Mexican  delegation 
brought  it  up.  The  more  we  studied  it,  the  more  we  thought  it  offered 
great  advantages.  But  even  without  that  zone,  just  as  you  brought  out 
very  clearly,  while  within  the  zone  the  full  implementation  of  the 
treaty  goes  into  effect  immediately  as  to  tin1  action  taken,  without  that 
zone  immediate  consultation  is  called  for.  But  I thought  that  perhaps 
it  would  make  it  clearer  to  Senator  Wiley  that  the  orginal  concept  of 
the  thing  was  that  we  envisaged  it  even  without  a zone. 

The  Chairman.  I think  the  confusion  arises  chiefly  because  the  map 
confines  itself  to  article  4 and  does  not  include  article  3.  I think  the 
map  that  hangs  up  in  the  Senate  should  include  articles  3 and  4.  Then 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  about  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Hickexlooper.  But  specifically  your  article  4 says  this  in 
its  first  sentence,  and  it  is  just  as  flat  a statement  as  I could  imagine: 
“The  region  to  which  this  Treaty  refers*’ — and  that  is  the  whole 
treaty — “is  bounded  as  follows,”  and  Hawaii  is  not  in  that  boundary. 
And  that  is  the  region  to  which  the  treaty  refers.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  any  court  passing  on  that  would  b^  bound  to  interpret  that  lan- 
guage because  it  is  so  specific,  and  Hawaii  is  excluded. 

The  Chairman.  I just  cannot  follow  you  at  all,  but  if  there  is  the 
remotest  doubt  on  the  subject,  I know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
attach  an  interpretive  reservation  which  says,  “Language  so  and  so 
includes  so  and  so.” 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I think  it  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do,  but 
this  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  include  Hawaii. 
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The  Chairman.  I think  that  is  perfectly  fantastic. 

Senator  Barkley.  With  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman 

Senator  Wiley.  I will  agree  fully  with  you  as  to  what  you  intended 
to  do,  and  I agree  that  the  chick  is  a good  chick,  but  I don't  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  grow  up  into  a hen  or  a rooster.  That  is  why  I 
asked  these  questions. 

Senator  Barkley.  Over  here  in  article  14  there  is  a tribute  paid  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  that  a part  of  the  treaty?  Are  we  ratifying 
that  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  talking  about?  Where? 

Senator  Connally.  You  have  read  it  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  nice. 

THE  TERRITORIES  OF  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  May  I ask  you  a question,  Mr.  Chairman? 
It  isn’t  a question  that  bothers  me  very  much,  but  it  is  a question  for 
information,  like  all  of  these  questions  that  I have  asked. 

There  is  included,  of  course,  French  territory  within  this  defense 
area,  and  British  territory  within  the  defense  area.  The  territory  of 
what  other  European  countries  is  included  ? 

The  Chairman.  Dutch  and  Danish. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish?  Is 
there  any  Spanish  left  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

[Discussion  was  off  the  record.] 

A REGIONAL  ARRANGEMENT  UNDER  U.N.  CHARTER 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  This  is  definitely  a regional  understand- 
ing, is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  sure.  Ten  times  in  the  treaty  itself  it  is  identi- 
fied as  subordinate  to  the  obligations  of  the  General  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Senator  Smith.  For  the  record,  I would  like  to  state  that  this  treaty 
was  drawn  distinctly  under  chapter  8 of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  includes  articles  52, 53,  and  54. 

The  Chairman.  And  article  51,  also. 

Senator  Smith.  Article  51  is  not  part  of  the  regional  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  it  is  a very  important  part  of  this. 

Senator  Smith.  We  look  upon  this  as  a model  type  of  regional  setup 
as  we  conceive  a regional  setup  should  be  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Secretary  Armour.  Yes,  yes. 

Also,  you  see  that  article  10  of  the  treaty  states  that  none  of  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  the  rights 
or  obligations  of  the  high  contracting  powers  under  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

POINTS  CONCERNING  THE  “ORGAN  OF  CONSULTATION” 

Senator  Smith.  I think  it  is  good  to  have  that  all  appear  in  the 
record. 

There  are  a few  little  technical  questions  here  that  bother  me  a little. 
The  term  “organ  of  consultation,”  Mr.  Secretary,  is  used  a number  of 
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times,  sometimes  spelled  in  capitals,  sometimes  spelled  in  small  let- 
ters. Is  that  just  a typographical  error,  or  is  there  some  reason  for 
that  ? 

Secretary  Armour.  I think  it  should  be  in  capital  letters,  because 
I think  that  is  the  official  title  given  to  the  body. 

Senator  Smith.  Whenever  that  term  is  used,  all  the  way  through, 
you  are  referring  to  the  same  body  ? 

Secretary  Armour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  This  troubles  me  a little  bit.  In  article  12  it  says: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  may  act  provisionally  as  an 
organ  of  consultation  until  the  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  Article  takes  place. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a provisional  organ  of  consultation  which 
is  composed  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  you  may  have  this  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  these 
various  countries,  whereas  the  Pan  American  Union  covers  all  of  the 
Pan-American  countries,  as  I understand  it.  I can  conceive  of  a con- 
flict there  if  that  happened,  because  if  this  goes  into  effect  with  two- 
thirds,  what  is  the  organ  of  consultation  ? 

Secretary  Armour.  The  organ  of  consultation  would  be  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  all  the  countries,  and  under  article  14.  only  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  signatory  States  which  have  ratified  the  treaty  will  take 
part. 

Senator  Smith.  Then  it  might  not  necessarily  be  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  because  there  might  be  on  that 
Board  some  States  who  have  not  ratified  ? 

Secretary  Armour.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Smith.  In  that  case  you  would  think  the  provisional  organ 
of  consultation  would  be  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  States  that  have 
ratified. 

Secretary  Armour.  The  organ  of  consultation  is  the  Pan  American 
Union  or  the  foreign  ministers  of  those  States  who  have  ratified  the 
treaty. 

A BOTHERSOME  DIFFERENCE  IN  LANGUAGE 

Senator  Smith.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  article  6 I notice  a differ- 
ence of  expression  that  raised  a question  in  my  mind.  About  halfway' 
down  reference  is  made  to  a fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America.  At  the  very  end  reference  is  made  to  the  danger  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  continent.  Does  that  mean  that  the  word 
“America”  and  the  word  “continent”  are  the  same,  and  why  was  dif- 
ferent language  used  there? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a good  question. 

Secretary  Armour.  I do  not  think  there  was  meant  to  be  any 
distinction. 

Senator  Smith.  I assumed  there  was  not  meant  to  be  any  distinction. 

I wonder  whether  any  possible  ambiguity  could  arise  because  of  the 
difference  in  language. 

Secretary  Armour.  I don’t  think  we  ever  envisaged  that. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  If  you  had  simply  said,  “'the  peace  of  the 
Americas  7 there  would  be  no  question. 

Senator  Smith.  I do  not  think  it  calls  for  anv  amendment,  but  it 
does  seem  to  raise  a question. 
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I think  it  is  a very  good  question.  I think  the 
>ar  that  the  same  words  should  have  been  used,  and 
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that  is  the  intention. 

THE  CASE  OF  CANADA 


under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  in  a case  of  that  kind  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  certainly  would. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  the  way  I interpreted  it. 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  in  the  zone. 

Senator  Smith.  Anything  in  the  zone,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
are  members  of  the  treaty  or  not  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  And  we  look  upon  an  attack  on  country  A by  coun- 
try B as  an  attack  by  a state  against  an  American  State  which  shall  be 
considered  an  attack  against  all  American  States.  If  South  American 
country  A attacks  country  B,  it  is  an  attack  against  us  all. 

The  (Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  I have  a few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me.  Senator  Barkley,  did  you  have  any 
questions  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  I do  not  think  of  another  one  right  now. 

SIGNATORIES,  NONSIGNATORIES  ON  A DIFFERENT  FOOTING 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  not  tine,  is  it,  that  a nation  whose  Government 
has  not  signed  this  treaty  is  on  the  same  footing  with  nations  whose 
governments  have  signed  the  treaty  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  obligations,  those  who  have  not 
signed. 

Senator  Connally.  They  have  no  obligation  to  use  armed  force.  Do 
they  not  have  to  consult  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  they  have  not  signed  the  treaty.  That  was 
the  question. 

Senator  Lodge.  Now,  General  Bidgway,  insofar  as  the  nations  that 
have  signed  this  treaty,  they  are  all  Latin  American  nations  except  the 
United  States,  is  that  not  correct  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 


Senator  Lodge.  In  other  words,  Canada  and  the  European  countries 
are  not  signatories. 

Insofar  as  Latin  American  countries  are  concerned,  in  case  of  war, 
what  they  could  furnish  us  would  be  transit  rights,  bases,  materiel,  and 
manpower,  is  that  not  correct? 

General  Ridgway.  Subversive  control,  control  of  espionage,  clan- 
destine radio,  and  things  of  that  type. 


AN  OBLIGATION  TO  SUPPRESS  SUBVERSIVE  MOVEMENTS 
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Senator  Lodge.  What  this  treaty  does,  from  the  military  standpoint, 
does  it  not,  is  to  save  time  over  the  time  that  would  have  to  elapse  if 
you  did  not  have  a treaty  like  this.  That  is  the  big  thing  it  does.  It 
does  not  actually  give  us  air  bases  or  does  not  actually  give  us  transit 
rights.  It  does  not  actually  furnish  manpower,  but  it  does  reduce  the 
time  which  would  have  to  elapse  before  we  would  get  those  things,  is 
that  not  right  ? 

General  Ridgway.  I think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Conxally.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  this  treaty  is  that  we  are  binding  these  South  American  countries 
to  cooperate  and  to  come  to  our  aid  and  assistance  if  we  are  involved 
in  war,  and  that  obligation  would  entail  their  obligation  to  suppress 
any  of  these  subversive  groups  within  their  countries  or  to  prevent 
interference  by  Russia  or  any  other  enemy  into  those  territories,  which 
we  did  not  have  during  the  war  that  has  just  come  to  an  end,  and  which 
embarrassed  us  greatly,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Argentine  and 
some  other  little  spots  around  in  South  America.  Of  course,  they  might 
not  live  up  to  their  obligations,  but  still  there  is  that  obligation  on 
them,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Latin  American  coimtries  are  conscious 
of  that,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pressure  on  them  would  be  so  tre- 
mendous and  terrific  that  it  would  be  in  a large  measure  effective,  that 
we  would  prevent  any  clandestine  arrangements  or  interference  from 
foreign  nations. 

Excuse  me,  Senator  Lodge. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  a most  valuable  observation. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

REACH  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 

Senator  Lodge.  Article  6 could  apply  to  this  situation  between  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia,  could  it  not  ? 

General  Ridgway.  It  could — any  fact  or  situation  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

[Discussion  was  off  the  record.] 

Senator  Lodge.  Then,  in  effect,  that  red  line  in  the  Atlantic  can  very 
easily  be  stretched? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  draw  the  distinction  within.  Within  the 
red  line  you  have  an  obligation  to  move  at  once  within  your  own 
judgment  to  help  the  aggressed  country,  and  you  have  a subsequent 
obligation  to  consult  immediately  for  unified  defense.  Outside  of  the 
line  you  have  an  obligation  to  consult  immediately  for  unified  defense. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  leads  to  my  next  question : Have  you  thought, 
either  of  you  two  gentlemen,  of  taking  that  red  line  that  runs  through 
the  Atlantic  and  stretching  it  out  so  that  it  comes  down  against  the 
Iron  Curtain  ? 

Senator  Connally.  You  would  have  to  get  an  agreement  among 
the  other  nations. 

Secretary  Armour.  That  would  bring  up  the  very  point  the  chair- 
man mentioned,  of  the  obligations  under  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Smith.  That  would  not  be  a regional  pact. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  would  not  Western  Europe  fit  into  a regional 
pact  as  well  as  these  other  places  ? 
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SCOPE  OF  REGIONAL  PACT 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  answer  that.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  at  New  York  in  the  recent  General  Assembly  was  the 
so-called  Armstrong  doctrine,  put  out  by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong, 
whom  you  all  know,  who  threw  out  the  very  interesting  idea  of,  “Why 
can’t  you  use  the  authority  in  article  51  and  also  in  the  regional 
chapter  to  put  all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  think  alike 
together  into  a so-called  regional  arrangement?”  So  the  answer,  I 
think,  to  your  question,  is  that  while  any  such  interpretation  of  the 
Charter  at  the  moment  is  highly  novel  and  highly  revolutionary,  the 
answer  is,  yes ; considerable  thought  is  being  given  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  formula  here  envisaged  can’t  ultimately  be  used, 
if  necessary,  as  an  escape  from  stalemates  caused  by  those  wrho  re- 
fuse to  cooperate. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Now,  may  I ask  there,  Senator  Vanden- 
berg,  if  Australia  wants  to  come  into  this  scheme,  can  she  come  in? 

The  Chairman.  I would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  the  word  “region”  defined?  And  why  should  a 
region  be  contiguous  ? 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  a hemisphere. 

Senator  Connally.  The  regional  arrangement,  as  I envisage  it, 
simply  refers  to  those  nations  that  participate  in  the  agreement,  but 
the  agreements  are  not  limited  to  the  region.  We  might  make  an 
agreement  affecting  Europe,  but  nobody  could  participate  except 
the  nations  within  the  particular  region. 

Senator  Lodge.  A region  does  not  have  to  be  made  up,  does  it,  of 
countries  that  are  contiguous  parts  of  the  same  land  mass  ? 

Senator  Connally.  t do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  any  of  these 
charters  which  would  say  that,  but  a commonsense  rule  would  say  that 
a region  would  be  contiguous. 

Senator  Lodge.  I do  not  see  why  it  should  be.  In  the  old  days,  when 
they  settled  Virginia,  they  got  half  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
as  a part  of  Virginia  because  they  could  get  over  to  it. 

INTENTIONS  OF  THE  CHARTER  WITH  RESPECT  TO  REGIONS 

Senator  Barkley.  It  was  obviously  not  the  intention  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  make  up  a region  of  one  country,  here,  another 
there,  and  three  or  four  others  somewhere  else,  just  because  they  hap- 
pened to  think  alike.  I think  a region  carries  with  it  the  implicaton 
that  there  must  be  some  degree  of  continuity.  They  do  not  all  have  to 
be  contiguous,  but  a region,  as  I understand  it,  has  a very  definite 
meaning. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  are  closer  to  France  than  we  are  to  the  Argentine. 

Senator  Connally.  The  purpose  of  putting  in  a region  was  the  as- 
sumption that  there  might  be  problems  that  affected  that  particular 
part  of  the  world  differently  from  the  w^ay  some  other  section  might  be 
affected.  That  is  why  we  did  it  in  the  original  Charter. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  must  not  think  of  these  things  in  terms  of  foot 
troops.  We  have  got  ‘way  beyond  that.  We  cannot  think  of  the  dis- 
tance a man  can  walk  or  drive  a car.  Western  Europe  is  much  closer  to 
us  than  the  southern  part  of  South  America  and  Alaska  and  a whole 
lot  of  places  in  the  so-called  American  Hemisphere. 
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Senator  George.  Would  you  not  necessarily  have  to  go  back  and 
operate  within  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organization?  If 
you  are  going  to  stretch  a region  out  to  every  part  of  the  Earth  where 
people  think  alike,  and  have  some  common  thoughts  and  common 
ideas,  I think  you  would  have  a terrible  time  in  getting  a lot  of  people 
within  this  region  to  get  greatly  concerned  about  what  happens  to  us  in 
Western  Germany,  because  they  would  say,  right  off,  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  endanger  the  Western  Hemisphere — not  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  question  before  the  “organ  of 
consultation,”  and  I think  they  would  probably  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  if  the  United  States  was  in  mortal  danger  the  rest  of  them 
were. 

Senator  George.  They  might  be  or  might  not. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Lodge,  we  cannot  extend  this  treaty  to  in- 
clude Saudi  Arabia. 

[Discussion  was  off  the  record.] 

zone  does  not  restrict  u.s.  planning 

Senator  Lodge.  I was  curious  about  it,  and  I wanted  to  satisfy  my- 
self. Of  course,  this  zone  isn’t  restricting  our  thinking  or  our  planning, 
is  it? 

General  Ridgway.  Not  a bit. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  are  not  going  to  be  bound  by  those  lines  ? Because 
to  me,  if  I thought  about  this  the  way  Senator  Wiley  does — which  I 
do  not — I would  not  like  it. 

THE  CASE  OF  ICELAND 

Senator  Connally.  The  fact  that  Iceland  is  not  in  only  affects  the 
use  of  armed  forces,  because  if  there  were  an  attack  made  in  that  area 
on  our  battleships  or  anybody  else,  even  though  it  is  beyond  the  zone, 
we  would  have  to  consult  immediately  with  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries as  to  what  measures  we  ought  to  take  to  repel  it.  Is  that  not 
correct,  General  ? 

General  Ridgway.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  obligation  to  move  immedi- 
ately. as  Senator  Vandenberg  described  it. 

[Discussion  was  off  the  record.] 

STATUS  OF  GREENLAND 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  the  status  of  Greenland  at  the  present  time  ? 

[Discussion  was  off  the  record.] 

AN  INTERPRETIVE  RESERVATION  ON  HAW  An? 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  I would  like  to  settle  is  the  point  raised 
by  Senator  Hickenlooper.  Is  it  necessary  to  put  an  interpretive  reser- 
vation on  this  act  of  ratification  to  make  sure  that  the  Senator,  in 
what  to  me  is  a unique  interpretation  of  the  treaty 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  All  I am  doing  is  reading  the  plain  English. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  read  it  the  way  you  do,  but  the  question  is, 
do  you  think,  in  the  face  of  the  united  testimony  and  the  fact  that 
there  isn’t  the  remotest  question  on  earth  about  the  intention  of  any- 
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body  who  had  anything  to  do  with  this  treaty,  foreign  or  domestic, 
that  Hawaii  and  American  States  are  included,  it  is  necessary  to  try 
to  spell  it  out?  Is  it  not  dangerous  to  try  to  spell  it  out?  You  might 
miss  a 2-by-4  island  somewhere  which  otherwise  might  be  included. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I am  not  too  vitally  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  if  Hawaii  is  attacked  it  would  not  be  defended,  in  the  overall 
part  of  it.  I merely  do  not  want  to  delude  myself  by  imagining  that 
this  treaty  includes  Hawaii  specifically  in  its  verbiage,  because  I do 
not  think  it  does.  I am  perfectly  willing  to  go  along,  because  Hawaii 
will  be  defended  if  it  is  attacked,  and  probably  the  attack  will  extend 
a little  further  than  Hawaii,  which  will  bring  it  under  this  treaty. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  things  which  I would  like  to  bring  up. 

Secretary  Armour.  Do  you  think  you  can  properly  read  article  4 
without  careful  reading  of  article  3.  Article  3 says,  “within  the  region 
described  in  article  4”,  and  article  4 says,  “the  region  to  which  this 
treaty  refers.”  In  other  words,  article  4 explains  what  is  meant  by  the 
first  sentence  of  subparagraph  3 of  article  3. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  That  might  reason  the  thing  through.  I am 
not  overly  concerned  with  the  verbiage,  because  I think  practical 
considerations  will  take  care  of  it. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  May  I ask  at  that  point,  Senator — we  did 
decide  to  mention  in  the  report  the  Hawaiian  situation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Most  emphatically.  We  also  decided  that  if  there 
are  going  to  be  any  maps  displayed  the  maps  will  be  of  a different 
character. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Personally,  I do  not  see  how  the  map  can 
be  of  a different  character,  because  that  specifically  follows  the  de- 
lineation of  article  4. 

Senator  Connally.  I suggest  that  if  your  fears  were  justified  there 
would  be  no  use  to  employ  the  term  “or  within  the  territory  of  an 
American  State”,  because  you  would  limit  it  then  to  the  region.  But 
article  3 says: 

The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  applied  in  case  of  any  armed  attack 
which  takes  place  within  the  region  described  in  article  4 or  within  the  terri- 
tory of  an  American  State. 

So  you  have  both — if  it  is  an  attack  within  the  region,  or  if  it  is 
beyond  the  region  and  yet  an  attack  on  an  American  State,  it  applies. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  This  situation  is  not  going  to  affect  my 
vote  on  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  we  will  be  in  session  over  10  minutes, 
but  I would  like  very  much,  if  we  can — and  if  the  committee  is  agree- 
able— to  vote  on  the  treaty  before  we  adjourn. 

Senator  Barkley.  I want  to  leave  my  vote  here  for  it. 

Senator  George.  Has  Senator  Hickenlooper  finished  ? 

ATTACKS  ON  TERRITORY  OF  EUROPEAN  NATIONS 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I just  want  to  clarify  my  thinking  on  one 
or  two  things  that  occurred  to  me  in  reading  this  treaty.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  a treaty  devoted  specifically  to  aggression  of  two  kinds. 
One  is  armed  aggression  against  a territory  of  the  signing  American 
States.  That  requires  certain  action  under  article  3.  And  article  6 
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says  that  aggression  which  is  not  armed  aggression  shall  call  for  con- 
sultative action. 

So  far  as  I can  see,  that  is  the  only  place  where  consultative  action  is 
called  for  outside  of  the  consultative  action  required  for  the  repelling 
of  an  aggression  under  article  3,  and  that  armed  invasion  must  be 
directed  at  the  territory  of  the  signing  States.  Therefore,  am  I correct 
in  assuming  this,  that  it  might  be  perhaps  fantastically  conceivable 
that  somebody  could  attack  Canada — not  be  at  war  with  us,  but  be  at 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  be  in  a war  in  which  we  were  not  partic- 
ipating: or  could  attack  the  French  territory  within  this  zone,  and 
that  that  would  not  per  se  raise  the  necessity  for  the  American  coun- 
tries to  come  to  the  armed  defense  or  repel  that  invasion.  That  is,  in 
its  original  conception  the  attack  could  conceivably  come  upon  for- 
eign nations’  possessions  within  the  red  line,  and  still  not  raise  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Connally.  That’s  right. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Smith.  I would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I cannot  find  any  provision  that  would 
raise  those  obligations  per  se  in  the  treaty.  However,  this  is  the  way 
it  appears  to  me,  that  if  an  attack  occurred  by  a foreign  nation  against 
the  territory  of  some  European  nation,  and  we  were  not  involved  in 
that  original  war — it  was  some  squabble  between  themselves — and  they 
came  over  here  and  attacked  a French  possession : if  F ranee  was  at  war 
with  Italy  and  Italy  came  over  and  attacked  some  French  possession, 
then  perhaps  the  question  would  arise  under  article  6 as  to  consultative 
action,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  interests  of  these  signing  parties  were 
being  prejudiced,  and  it  would  then  be  up  to  a decision,  and  that  deci- 
sion would  determine  whether  such  action  was  prejudicing  the  rights 
or  the  safety  of  these  contracting  parties.  Is  that  a correct  statement  ? 

Secretary  Armour.  I would  think  that  would  be  a case  that  would 
call  for  consultation. 

ATTACKS  ON  TERRITORIES  NOT  BELONGING  TO  SIGNATORIES 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  And  am  I correct  that  the  technical  im- 
plication of  this  treaty  is  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  repelling  of 
an  armed  invasion  that  is  directed  against  territories  that  are  not  the 
territories  of  the  signing  parties,  even  within  the  red  line  ? It  does  not 
raise  the  necessary  requirement  that  we  band  together  and  do  that? 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  does,  because  section  3 of  article  3 says, 
“The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  applied  in  case  of  any  armed 
attack  which  takes  place  within  the  region  described  in  Article  4,  or 
within  the  territory  of  an  American  state.” 

Senator  Connally.  Doesn’t  that  imply,  though,  that  that  means 
with  respect  to  the  countries  that  are  covered  by  this  treaty  ? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Does  it?  That  is  the  point  that  I want  to 
get. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  so,  because  I think  that  is  the  purpose 
of  including  the  other  countries  in  the  region. 

Senator  Connally.  I know,  but  we  have  been  talking  about  these 
attacks  on  American  territories  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  I think  it  would 
be  stretching  things  a good  deal  to  say  that  that  would  apply  to  any 
attack  by  a foreign  nation  within  this  zone. 
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Senator  Hickenlooper.  Let’s  take  this  illustration.  Let’s  take 
Greenland.  I have  been  wondering  about  that.  Suppose  Denmark  and 
Norway  would  get  into  a rumpus,  and  suppose  Norway  would  send 
some  ships  over  and  attack  Greenland.  She  has  nothing  against  us. 
Ostensibly  we  would  not  be  bothered  with  their  small  shooting  war, 
but  they  would  send  some  ships  over  and  assault  Greenland. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me.  Would  it  be  fair  for  us  to  call  the  roll 
on  the  treaty,  inasmuch  as  your  questions  are  not  going  to  affect  your 
vote,  and  then  we  can  continue  the  informal  discussion?  Some  of  us 
do  have  to  go  to  the  floor. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I merely  want  to  get  this  clarified  in  my 
own  thinking  as  to  what  the  limitations  are  and  what  the  positive 
obligations  are. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I would  like  to  call  the  roll 
on  the  treaty. 

ZONE  AND  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  NOT  SYNONYMOUS 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  this  not  the  first  time  we  have  ever  defined  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  officially? 

Secretary  Armour.  Do  you  mean  by  the  outlining? 

Senator  Smith.  I do  not  think  they  have  defined  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I think  they  defined  the  region  the  treaty  covers. 

Senator  Lodge.  I think  we  ought  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  because  I think  you  can  make  a very  strong 
argument  that  Iceland  is  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Something  should  be  put  in  the  report  that  tills  is  not  an  official 
definition  of  what  the  Western  Hemisphere  is. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  They  refer  to  continental  security. 

Senator  Lodge.  “Western  Hemisphere  Security  Zone”  is  what  it  says 
right  there  on  the  map. 

I vote  for  the  treaty,  but  I still  reserve  my  rights  on  admitting  that 
that  is  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I think  it  is  a very  imprudent  thing 

for  us  to  do. 

Secretary  Armour.  I think  there  is  one  point  that  might  be  in  the 
record,  and  that  is  that  Chile  also  has  territory  that  is  not  within  that 
line — Easter  Island,  in  the  Pacific. 

ROLLCALL  ON  THE  TREATY 

The  Chairman.  What  I want  to  do  is  call  the  roll  and  talk  about 
this  thing  afterward. 

Senator  Lodge.  Vote  me  for  it. 

The  Clerk.  Senator  Capper? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  “aye.” 

The  Clerk.  Senator  White  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  votes  “aye.” 

The  Clerk.  Senator  Wiley  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  votes  “aye.” 

The  Clerk.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Senator  Hickenlooper  ? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Senator  Lodge  ? 
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Senator  Lodge.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Senator  Connally  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Senator  George  ? 

Senator  George.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Senator  Wagner? 

The  Chairman.  He  votes  “aye.” 

The  Clerk.  Senator  Thomas  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Aye. 

The  Clerk.  Senator  Barkley  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  votes  “aye.” 

The  Clerk.  Senator  Hatch  ? 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  about  his  vote. 

The  Clerk.  The  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Aye. 

Go  right  ahead.  I did  not  mean  to  cut  you  off.  I have  to  go  upstairs. 

HYPOTHETICAL  WAR  OVER  GREENLAND 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I would  like  to  get  your  views  on  this  thing, 
too.  You  were  somewhat  involved  in  the  formulation  of  the  thing. 

Senator  Connally.  May  I suggest  that  to  put  the  other  interpreta- 
tion on  it  might  arouse  the  hostility  of  the  European  nations?  They 
might  say,  “Well,  you  are  just  marking  off  a part  of  the  world  there 
that  you  are  going  to  rule  and  run,  no  matter  w'hether  it  is  within  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  not.”  I think  that  the  implication  is 
clear  that  it  means  the  nations  that  are  affected  by  this  treaty. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Then  such  an  attack  on  Greenland  by  Nor- 
way, purely  a local  war  between  them,  would  that  raise  any  obliga- 
tion under  this  treaty  ? 

Senator  Connally.  I do  not  think  so.  I would  not  want  to  undertake 
to  influence  your  views. 

Secretary  Armour.  I think  it  would  call  for  consultation  if  any  of 
the  American  nations  requested  it. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  That  would  be  up  to  the  nation  that  felt  it 
was  in  danger  of  being  fouled  up  in  some  way. 

Secretary  Armour.  If  they  thought  it  was  the  first  move,  in  other 
words. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Manifestly,  if  some  nation  goes  over  and 
attacks  Bolivia,  or  Mexico,  there  is  an  immediate  obligation  here. 
There  is  certain  machinery  set  up  that  something  has  to  be  done,  al- 
though it  is  on  the  request  of  the  nation  being  attacked.  It  is  a 
specific  thing.  I think  the  value  of  the  treaty  is  mostly  in  the  prede- 
termination as  to  what  we  can  expect  in  the  way  of  a contract  here, 
and  I am  just  trying  to  find  out  what  we  might,  under  certain 
eventualities,  be  able  to  expect. 

Senator  Connally.  Article  1,  ns  it  starts  out,  says  “The  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  agree  * * *.”  Now,  article  3 is  evidently  referring 
back  to  that,  and  has  that  in  mind,  so  I don’t  think  that  a war  between 
Denmark  and  Norway  would  come  within  the  scope  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Unless  it  would  come  under  the  statement, 
“The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  applied  in  case  of  any  armed 
attack.”  That  does  not  say  necessarily  against  the  territory. 
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Senator  Connally.  Article  1 does,  though — the  main  article. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  If  you  take  the  Chairman’s  interpretation 
of  the  redline,  by  taking  one  article  and  superimposing  it  on  the  other, 
and  saying,  “Oh,  that  lixes  the  thing,”  then  article  3,  read  in  connec- 
tion with  article  1,  and  as  a separate  provision,  might  well  be  in- 
terpreted to  say  that  the  obligations  of  this  article  apply  in  case  of  any 
attack  by  anybody  within  the  redlines. 

Secretary  Armour.  I thinks  Mr.  Dreier  has  a point  in  that 
connection. 

A NECESSARY  FLEXIBILITY  IN  THE  TREATY 

Mr.  Dreier.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question  of  immediate  as- 
sistance, which  is  the  obligation  that  we  are  concerned  about  within 
the  region,  it  was  recognized  that  you  could  not  establish  any  kind  of 
fixed  pattern  as  to  what  assistance  each  of  the  21  countries  would  give 
in  any  conceivable  eventuality,  obviously. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  You  cannot  fix  what  they  will  give  in  the 
case  of  an  all-out  armed  attack. 

Mr.  Dreier.  Therefore  there  is  flexibility,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  nature  of  the  assistance  which  they  are  thus  pledged  to 
render  individually  will  be  determined  by  each  State,  pending  con- 
sultation to  determine  upon  collective  measures.  Each  State  will  be 
governed  in  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  initial  assistance 
by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  attack. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  That  is  true,  but  can  you  point  out  to  me 
this : Let  us  assume  that  section  3 of  article  3,  where  it  says,  “The  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shall  be  applied  in  case  of  any  armed  attack 
which  takes  place  within  the  region”  does  not  refer  to  an  attack  by 
one  country  against  the  territory  of  another  country.  Let  us  say  we 
agree  that  that  does  not  necessarily  raise  any  obligations  under  here ; 
that  that  kind  of  attack  is  not  contemplated,  because  it  is  not  against 
the  territory  of  any  of  the  continental  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  their  territories  have  not  been  invaded,  and,  so  far  as  any- 
body knows,  the  first  country  has  no  intention  of  assaulting  any  of 
these  countries. 

But  suppose  we  want  to  do  something  about  it.  Now,  where  is  the 
authority  for  us,  for  any  nation,  to  request  such  a consultation  ? You 
go  over  to  article  6,  and  that  is  nonmilitary,  I believe.  It  says : 

If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or 
political  independence  of  any  American  State  should  be  affected  by  an  aggression 
which  is  not  an  armed  attack  * * *. 

I am  assuming  now  an  armed  attack.  I think  probably  we  would  all 
get  together  upon  request.  But  is  there  any  compulsion  ? 

Mr.  Dreier.  It  goes  on  to  say,  “or  by  any  other  fact  or  situation  that 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  America.”  That  article  6 was  definitely 
written  so  as  to  cover  it  as  broadly  as  possible. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I would  be  perfectly  content  with  an  inter- 
pretation of  section  3 of  article  3 that  that  really  does  contemplate  an 
armed  atack  by  anybody  within  the  redline  upon  anybody  else,  whether 
it  is  territories  of  these  people  or  not. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  You  are  covered  there,  I think,  Senator,  by  the  provi- 
sion in  paragraph  2,  article  3,  which  leaves  to  each  State  the  right  to 
determine  the  immediate  measures  which  it  may  take,  or  whether  there 
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actually  is  a real  threat  to  the  peace,  and  if  they  all  21  would  decide 
that  there  was  not  any  serious  threat  and  they  did  not  need  to  do  any- 
thing, they  would  not  have  to  do  anything. 

Senator  PIickenlooper.  Of  course,  they  do  not  need  the  treaty  to  get 
together.  It  is  not  a question  of  what  they  will  do.  I have  no  fear  about 
what  they  will  do.  It  is  a question  of  whether  we  might  want  to  hurry 
things  up  a little  bit  and  have  something  to  go  on.  All  of  these  South 
American  countries  got  into  a war  with  Germany  without  any  treaty 
of  mutual  assistance.  They  got  into  it  when  they  thought  their  hides 
were  getting  tanned  a little  bit. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  Any  one  State  has  the  right  to  call  the  consultative 
machinery  into  being  and  to  present  the  problem  to  that  organ  of 
consultation,  under  article  13. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  From  just  a superficial  reading  of  article  13 
I would  not  agree  that  that  refers  to  anything  except  a condition  prece- 
dent,. when  some  of  these  conditions  have  occurred.  There  have  to  be 
certain  things  occur  before  they  have  the  contractual  right  here  to 
call  these  nations  into  consultation. 

OBLIGATION  TO  CONSULT  IS  ABSOLUTE 

Secretary  Armour.  I would  think  the  obligation  there  is  absolute 
for  consultation. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  You  mean  you  are  relying  on  section  3 of 
article  3? 

Secretary  Armour.  Yes. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  As  I say,  I would  be  perfectly  happy  with 
that  kind  of  interpretation.  I merely  raise  the  question  as  to  what 
are  our  obligations  in  a squabble  between  two  countries,  Afghanistan 
and  Abyssinia,  for  instance ; or  if  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  got  into  a 
rumpus  and  one  of  them  came  over  and  attacked  the  colony  of  the 
other  here.  It  then  becomes  the  right  of  any  country  that  feels  that  it 
is  in  trouble,  in  case  of  an  armed  attack,  to  act. 

Yow,  if  they  infiltrate  a lot  of  agents  over  here  and  start  a revolution 
by  civilians,  or  something  of  that  kind,  it  clearly  comes  under  article  6 
under  any  consideration,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Article  6 is 
pretty  broad. 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :15  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1947 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington , D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  committee 
hearing  room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  II.  Vandenberg  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg,  Capper,  Wiley,  Smith,  Lodge,  Con- 
nally,  George,  Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Smith,  the  floor  is  yours. 

FURTHER  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  33  42 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  the  privilege  of  bringing  up 
today  some  amendments  that  we  are  suggesting  to  H.R.  3342,  which 
was  reported  out  last  summer,  with  certain  amendments,  and  after 
our  experience  this  summer  we  felt  that  certain  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  bill,  and  rather  than  try  to  do  it  on  the  floor  it  seemed  wise  to 
recommit  it  to  the  committee  for  two  little  matters  that  we  think 
should  be  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  for  your  committee  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I am  speaking  for  my  committee  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  get  together.  The  committee  are  here.  All  these  have  been 
submitted  to  the  committee  with  a request  for  comments. 

I have  had  Mr.  [Richard]  Heindel 2 prepare  a committee  print  of 
the  additional  amendments,  in  addition  to  those  we  passed  last  year, 
and  I imagine  the  committee  does  not  want  to  go  over  the  amendments 
we  approved  last  year  and  reported  out,  so  I am  limiting  our  discus- 
sion today,  unless  anyone  wants  to  raise  any  other  questions,  to  the 
parts  marked  in  pencil  on  this  committee  print  which  is  before  us  all. 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  what  you  approve,  the  parts  you  have 
marked  in  blue  ? 

Senator  Smith.  The  new  measure  is  marked  in  blue  in  this  commit- 
tee print,  which  will  go  in  as  additional  amendments. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  have  not  had  a meeting  of  the  subcommittee 
since  the  changes  have  been  suggested,  that  I know  of. 

Senator  Smith.  We  did  not  have  a meeting,  but  they  were  submitted 
to  everybody  and  suggestions  were  asked  for. 

Senator  Lodge.  I made  suggestions  to  Mr.  Heindel.  I did  not  know 
whether  that  was  the  proper  procedure. 


1 See  notes,  p.  83. 

2 Of  the  Committee  staff. 
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Senator  Smith.  That  is  correct,  and  I have  a memorandum  of  your 
suggestions.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  satisfactory  to  you  that,  so  far 
as  the  legislative  authorization  which  this  act  calls  for,  I think  the 
points  you  raise  will  be  covered,  and  that  the  other  matters  would 
appear  in  our  report  and  would  be  matters  of  administration  by  who- 
ever is  set  up  to  organize  this. 

AMENDMENTS  PREFERRED  TO  A NEW  BILL 

Senator  Lodge  very  properly  raised  the  point  that  possibly  this  bill 
was  not  broad  enough,  and  that  we  might  benefit  by  having  a totally 
new  bill  written.  I considered  that  very  carefully.  I talked  to  Mr. 
Mundt  about  it.  We  all  know  that  last  year  they  had  a long  dis- 
cussion before  the  House  on  this  tiling,  and  when  they  passed  the  bill 
they  put  in  certain  checks  and  safeguards  which  caused  a good  deal 
of  debate,  and  it  seemed  to  me  wise  that  we  take  H.R.  3342  as  it  is, 
and  suggest  these  changes  which  we  are  presenting,  rather  than  to  try 
and  rewrite  the  bill  entirely,  which  in  some  ways  might  have  been 
better,  but  I think  it  would  cause  a good  deal  of  delay,  and  what  we 
want  to  do  is  to  get  legislative  authorization  for  going  ahead  with  the 
general  program  that  the  bill  presents. 

TVhat  we  are  suggesting  are  these  amendments  in  blue  pencil,  which 
indicate  the  principal  changes,  and  I would  like  to  go  through  those 
and  get  the  committee’s  judgment  on  it,  unless  anyone  here  feels  that 
the  bill  is  defective  and  ought  to  be  entirely  rewritten. 

Senator  Lodge.  I think  I had  better  make  a statement  later  on  in  the 
morning  as  to  what  I think  about  this  thing,  because  I do  not  see  some 
of  these  things  the  same  way  as  some  other  people  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Senator  Lodge.  Suppose  we  let  Senator 
Smith  tell  his  story,  and  then  we  will  let  you  tell  yours. 

KEEPIXG  IXFORMATIOX,  EDUCATIOX,  AXD  CULTURAL  SERVICES  UXDER 
THE  UMBRELLA  OF  STATE 

Senator  Smith.  In  the  first  place,  starting  on  the  very  first  page, 
where  it  says.  “An  act  to  enable  the  Government  of  the  Linked  States 
more  effectively  to  carry  on  its  foreign  relations”  and  so  forth,  it 
seemed  to  us,  in  the  light  of  the  slightly  different  approach  we  are 
making  to  the  bill,  that  the  statement  of  purpose  could  be  better  stated, 
more  simply  stated,  and  we  could  meet  an  objection  that  has  been  made 
by  a number  of  people  who  have  been  writing  to  me  that  this  act 
ought  not  to  include  both  the  so-called  information  service,  and  the 
educational  exchange  and  cultural  services.  I took  that  up  personally 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  especially  with  Mr.  Lovett,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I am  in  accord  with  their  view,  that  we  should 
keep  the  umbrella  of  the  State  Department  over  these  services,  espe- 
cially in  the  setup  we  found  in  the  different  countries  this  year,  where 
obviously  anything  we  are  doing  along  this  line  should  be  cleared 
through  our  Ambassadors  and  our  Ministers. 

The  British  have  a different  system.  They  have  a separate  cultural 
setup  under  their  British  Council  which  functions  entirely  separately. 
It  has  a different  staff  and,  while  they  work  together  with  the  British 
Embassies  and  so  forth,  they  are  trying  to  keep  their  whole  cultural 
program  separate  so  there  cannot  be  any  charge  that  it  is  propaganda. 
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We  felt  that  that  probably  would  be  unwise,  and  certainly  for  the 
present  it  is  better  to  keep  the  umbrella  over  the  whole  works,  but 
we  did  take  advantage  of  the  suggestion  in  changing  this  opening 
statement  of  the  objectives  of  the  act,  which  I will  refer  to  in  a min- 
ute, and  the  statement  of  purpose,  to  separate  the  two  functions  and 
make  it  clear  that  we  do  intend  to  handle  them  separately  within  the 
State  Department,  and  Mr.  Lovett  has  assured  me  that  he  has  been 
trying  to  get,  in  the  first  place,  someone  to  take  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  show,  and  under  that  person  to  get  two  different  people  to  assist 
him,  one  on  the  information  end,  which  can  be  charged  with  being  to 
a certain  extent  propaganda,  and  the  other  on  the  educational  and  ex- 
change end,  exchange  of  students  and  so  forth,  which  can  be  looked 
upon  as  the  cultural  side. 

AMENDING  THE  TITLE  LANGUAGE 

So,  on  page  29,  we  find  a suggestion  to  the  effect  that  we  amend  the 
title  so  that  it  will  read,  instead  of  what  appears  on  page  1,  as  follows : 
“An  Act  to  promote  the  better  understanding  of  the  United  States 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  to  strengthen  cooperative  inter- 
national relations.” 

I am  taking  this  up  first  because  I understand  that  in  the  form  we 
are  presenting  it  we  have  to  change  the  title  of  the  act  by  this  sort 
of  an  amendment. 

Senator  Barkley.  If  that  is  approved,  why  shouldn’t  that  be  put  on 
the  first  page,  in  place  of  the  language  that  is  there?  You  cannot  have 
two  definitions  or  descriptions  of  the  act.  It  cannot  be  in  both  places. 
They  are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  purely  technical.  Mr.  Heindel  will  explain 
that. 

Senator  Barkley.  I would  suggest  that  you  strike  out  this  thing 
here,  and  put  in  the  language  you  have  over  there  on  page  29. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  is  the  effect  of  the  amendment.  It  says 
“to  amend  the  title”  so  I assume  that  after  we  pass  this,  it  becomes 
the  title. 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Senator  Lodge.  Has  that  amendment  been  approved? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  changing  the  title? 

PROPOSED  LANGUAGE  IS  WEAK 

Senator  Lodge.  I do  not  like  the  way  the  title  is  written.  I think 
we  have  just  sort  of  sparred  with  this  thing.  I think  the  whole  thing 
is  too  dainty.  I do  not  think  we  are  coming  to  grips  with  the  real 
proposition.  It  is  too  striped  pants,  I think.  I think  what  we  want  to 
do  is  to  tell  the  truth  about  America,  but  I cannot  get  anybody  to 
think  that  is  good.  We  like  to  disseminate  information.  We  want  to 
do  all  these  elaborate  things.  We  have  a title  in  here  about  disseminat- 
ing information.  There  isn’t  anything  such  as  information.  You  are 
arguing  for  something  or  against  something.  Disseminating  informa- 
tion is  still  in  here. 

Senator  Smith.  No,  it  is  not  in.  It  is  definitely  out.  We  are  just 
discussing  this  first  page  here,  now. 
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Senator  Lodge.  On  page  12  you  have  “Disseminating  Information 
About  The  United  States  Abroad.” 

Senator  Smith.  I will  take  that  up  in  a minute. 

Senator  Lodge.  I think  the  language  is  weak.  I think  it  lacks  guts. 
I think  it  does  not  say  what  we  really  want  to  do. 

Senator  Smith.  I agree  with  what  the  Senator  says.  If  we  try  to 
make  that  overall  change,  I think  wTe  will  have  to  go  into  a conference 
and  a huddle  with  the  House.  I talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Mundt.  He 
thought  it  would  be  wiser  to  stick  as  closely  to  this  as  we  possibly 
could. 

Senator  Lodge.  I would  like  to  cooperate  with  the  House,  but  after 
all  we  exist  over  here  as  a sober  second  thought,  and  we  have  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  the  House  may  make. 

Senator  Hatch.  We  have  had  some  discussions  in  our  subcommittee. 

1 have  a great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  position  taken  by  Senator 
Lodge.  I think  we  need  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  and  we  need 
to  strengthen  and  to  tell  the  truth.  However,  I like  the  change  in  the 
title  very  much,  because  under  the  proposed  language  I think  it  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  everything  that  Senator  Lodge  has  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  broad  enough  to  include  the  truth  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I really  think  that  is  possible : “An  Act  to  promote 
the  better  understanding  of  the  United  States  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world  and  to  strengthen  cooperative  international  relations.” 

Senator  Lodge.  I think  it  is  all  right.  I think  it  is  much  better  than 
what  they  had,  but  I think  it  is  still  a little  bit  too  genteel. 

Senator  Wiley.  I am  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  showing  the  con- 
crete steps  to  effectuate  this  purpose. 

Senator  Smith.  That  will  come  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  offer  that  in  just  a minute.  We  are  trying 
to  get  past  Senator  Lodge’s  objection  that  this  is  too  genteel. 

As  I understand  it,  what  Senator  Lodge  wants  to  say  is,  “If  there 
are  any  top-hat  so-and-so’s  who  still  think  we  are  imperialists,  here  is 
the  answer  to  them.” 

Senator  Lodge.  I just  wanted  to  submit  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  run  along  through  the  amendments. 
The  title,  after  all,  is  of  less  importance  than  how  we  are  going  to  do 
what  the  title  says. 

Senator  Hatch.  Is  that  title  agreed  to  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  suspend  considering  it  until  we  see  whether 
or  not  the  title  is  justified  or  otherwise. 

Senator  Smith.  The  first  thing  is  on  page  2.  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  this  probably  will  not  be  passed  until  1948,  so 
instead  of  saying,  “United  States  Information  and  Education  Ex- 
change Act  of  1947”  make  that  “1948.” 

The  Chairman.  I think  we  can  agree  on  that. 

distinguishing  information  service  and  educational  exchange 

Senator  Smith.  In  section  2 we  have  suggested  that  we  strike  section 

2 of  the  Mundt  bill  and  rewrite  the  section,  having  in  mind  this  basic 
division  between,  on  the  one  hand,  an  information  service,  and  there 
we  get  the  dissemination  of  information  which  Senator  Lodge  raises 
a question  about ; and,  second,  an  educational  exchange  service.  I have 
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tried  to  make  those  clear  distinctions,  and  when  we  get  a little  later 
to  the  Advisory  Council  we  keep  the  same  distinction  in  mind  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  So  this  is  an  instruction  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  make  those  divisions  in  his  organization.  You  have  it  all  under  the 
tent  of  the  State  Department  and  under  the  Public  Information  Sec- 
retary, which  office  is  now  vacant  since  Mr.  Benton  is  gone. 

I had  a long  talk  with  Mr.  Lovett  the  other  night  about  this.  We 
were  together  about  2 hours  over  it.  He  said  he  had  been  trying  to  get 
various  people  to  take  this  job  and  it  has  been  very  difficult.  They 
think  they  have  a man  to  take  the  overall  job  whose  name  I do  not 
know,  and  under  our  plan  for  an  Advisory  Council  I think  he  can 
ring  in  some  of  these  other  men  who,  I agreed  with  him,  would  be 
desirable  persons  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

But  let  me  go  on  with  section  2. 

Senator  Connally.  Just  a minute,  before  you  go  on.  I want  to  ask  a 
question.  If  you  combine  these  two  into  one,  aren’t  you  apt  to  diffuse 
the  activities  ? It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Department 
handle  the  exchange  of  students  without  delegating  it  to  this  overseas 
agency  that  is  going  to  perform  this  information  service. 

Senator  Smith.  I may  read  this  section,  if  I may,  and  you  can  see 
what  we  are  driving  at. 

In  lieu  of  section  2,  which  is  stricken  out,  on  page  2,  we  make  this 
suggestion. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  objectives  of  this  Act  are  to 
enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  promote  a better  understanding 
of  the  United  States  in  other  countries,  and  to  increase  mutual  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  other  countries.  The 
means  to  be  used  in  achieving  these  objectives  are — 

(1)  An  information  service  to  disseminate  abroad  information  about  the 
United  States  and  its  people ; 

(2)  An  educational  exchange  service  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  in — 

(а)  The  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills ; 

( б ) The  rendering  of  technical  and  other  services ; 

(c)  The  interchange  of  development  in  the  field  of  education,  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

We  have  picked  up  some  of  those  expressions  from  what  we  struck 
out  of  page  2,  but  we  have  classified  them  under  these  two  heads  so  it  is 
very  clear  that  we  have  that  information  service  on  the  one  hand,  and 
educational  exchange  service  on  the  other,  and  these  things  under  the 
educational  exchange  are  under  these  subheads,  (a)  (b),  and  (c). 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  Chairman.  You  say  “we”  have  done  this.  I think  the  record 
should  show  who  “we”  is,  who  is  on  your  subcommittee  ? 

Senator  Smith.  The  subcommittee  originally  was  Senator  Hatch  and 
myself,  and  the  subcommittee  in  a sense  was  enlarged,  or  really  was 
enlarged  because  those  of  us  who  went  abroad  last  summer  were  Sen- 
ators Hatch,  Barkley,  Lodge,  Hickenlooper,  and  myself.  Those  are  the 
five  that  went  abroad  and  had  the  experience  in  visiting  these  different 
countries  and  seeing  how  this  program  worked. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I understand  that  there  is  any  meeting  of  minds 
among  that  group  in  respect  to  the  recommendations  you  are  making  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I understood  that  there  was,  because  we  discussed 
the  principles,  and  when  this  was  drafted  it  was  sent  to  every  member 
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of  the  committee  with  a request  that  they  make  any  suggestions  that, 
they  might  have  with  regard  to  change.  If  that  is  not  correctly  stated 
it  should  be  stated  here. 

Senator  Barkley.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  there  has  been  no  formal 
meeting  of  this  subcommittee  to  consider  these  amendments.  I received 
a copy  of  the  amendments  you  suggested  a few  days  ago. 

Senator  Smith.  We  did  have  two  meetings  of  the  committee,  but  un- 
fortunately Senator  Barkley  could  not  be  there,  before  we  got  to  the 
actual  wording  of  this.  I understood  the  principle  of  this  division  was 
approved,  and  that  is  why  I went  ahead,  because  I wanted  if  possible 
to  get  action  before  we  adjourned  in  this  special  session. 

If  we  have  moved  too  fast,  I am  not  trying  to  push  the  thing  except 
from  the  angle  of  getting  it  back  on  the  calendar. 

NEED  FOR  A PROMPT  AUTHORIZATION 

Senator  Barkley.  I think  the  definite  authority  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  enacted.  We  got  by  in  the  last 
session  by  appropriating  an  amount  of  money  without  any  legal  au- 
thority. It  was  generally  agreed  nobody  would  make  a point  of  order 
against  it.  We  had  to  accept  what  we  could  get  because  of  that  situa- 
tion. There  ought  to  be  this  underlying  authority  before  another  appro- 
priation bill  comes  in.  I think  all  of  us  who  made  this  investigation 
back  in  the  fall  will  agree  that  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  is 
pitifully  small  compared  to  the  activities  of  other  countries,  especially 
of  Russia,  and  I might  say  also  of  Great  Britain,  although  our  in- 
terests are  not  antagonistic  there.  The  amount  of  money  England  is 
spending  for  information  in  these  countries  is  very  vastly  larger  than 
our  own  expenditures. 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  about  $40  million  against  our 
$11  million  or  $12  million. 

Senator  Barkley.  But  what  Russia  is  doing  in  all  those  countries  is 
absolutely  fantastic.  They  have  even  bought  buildings  and  utilized 
them.  I think  they  bought  an  old  palace  in  Copenhagen  or  Stockholm, 
and  they  are  devoting  it  to  the  dessemination  of  propaganda,  distor- 
tions, and  misrepresentations  day  by  day,  of  our  motives,  and  the  same 
thing  is  going  on  everywhere.  So  that  the  amount  we  are  spending 
now,  while  it  is  doing  a good  job  so  far  as  it  can — we  were  all  very  well 
pleased  with  the  setup  in  these  countries  of  the  Information  Service, 
the  USIS,  they  call  it — we  all,  I think,  felt  that  we  needed  more  money 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  we  were  going  to  do  any  good  wTe  would  have 
to  get  more,  and  therefore  the  question  of  the  authorit}7  for  the  appro- 
priation ought  to  be  settled  before  anybody  is  going  to  consider  the 
next  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

I think  we  ought  to  be  as  prompt  as  we  can  be  in  getting  this  legisla- 
tion through  so  we  won’t  have  any  more  difficulty  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  it. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  the  reason  I had,  exactly,  in  recommitting 
the  bill,  to  try  to  incorporate  the  amendment  so  we  could  get  it  on  the 
calendar  and  pass  it  promptly,  even  thought  the  full  report  with  all 
our  observations  will  not  be  ready  until  after  we  get  back  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 
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I did  not  want  to  postpone  the  action  on  the  bill  until  we  got  the 
full  report  because  I think  this  goes  more  to  the  basic  carrying  out  of 
the  authority  than  it  does  to  the  language  of  the  bill.  I don’t  think  we 
need  in  legislative  language  the  recommendations  we  are  going  to 
make  when  wTe  come  to  policy  in  this  matter.  That  is  the  reason  I have 
been  hurrying  to  get  this  thing  through,  so  we  can  get  the  legislative 
authority  which  Senator  Barkley  referred  to. 

It  does  raise  a point  of  order,  whether  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for 
more  money. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  the  pending 
amendment  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  No;  I think  the  amendment — that  is  the  one  on 
pages  2 and  3,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  2 ? 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Barkley.  I do  not  see  any  objection  to  it.  We  can  sit  down 
and  go  over  it  with  a fine  comb  and  change  a few  words  here  and  there, 
but  the  main  thing  is  to  get  the  purpose  and  authority  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  go  on  to  Senator  Lodge.  He  has  some 
changes  to  suggest. 

information  about  the  united  nations 

Senator  Smith.  On  page  2 in  the  stricken  part,  the  Mundt  bill  said 
that  the  means  to  be  used  in  achieving  these  objectives  are,  among 
other  things : 

The  dissemination  abroad  of  public  information  about  the  United  Nations,  its 
organization  and  functions,  and  the  participation  of  the  United  States  as  a mem- 
ber thereof. 

We  thought  that  that  did  not  belong  under  the  functions,  for  us  to 
disseminate  information  about  the  United  Nations,  so  we  took  that 
business  out,  that  United  Nations  reference,  and  we  have,  you  might 
say,  elevated  the  whole  subject  in  the  section  which  follows  our  section 
2,  which  — says : 

In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  information  about  the  United  Nations, 
it  organization  and  functions,  and  about  the  participation  of  the  United  States  as 
a member  thereof  shall  be  constantly  emphasized. 

That  is  included  in  order  that  we  may  constantly  do  what  you  have 
done  in  all  this  legislation,  to  have  somewhere  in  this  the  fact  that  this 
is  generally  a part  of  the  whole  LTnited  Nations  program.  We  thought 
it  was  preferable  to  put  it  in  as  a separate  section,  rather  than  as  part 
of  our  immediate  responsibility  under  section  2. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  are  right  although  I sure  would  change 
it  to  say : 

In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  act,  information  about  the  United 
Nations,  and  about  the  participation  of  the  United  States  as  a member  thereof, 
shall  be  constantly  emphasized. 

Senator  Smith.  I have  no  objection  to  cutting  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  are  quite  right  that  you  want  to 
recognize  this  thing,  but  I would  rather  say : 

In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  information  about  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  shall  constantly  be  emphasized. 

Senator  Connally.  Why  put  it  in  at  all  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Because  he  is  anxious  to  keep  the  consistency  with 
the  United  Nations  and  it  is  part  of  our  story. 

Senator  Smith.  I have  no  objection  to  that.  In  fact,  we  discussed 
that,  and  discussed  leaving  out  any  responsibility  for  us  to  disseminate 
information  about  the  United  Nations. 

The  Chairman.  1 do  not  think  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  the  reason  I took  it  out  of  the  Mundt  draft. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  make  that  change. 

Senator  George.  What  change,  and  where  ? 

The  Chairman.  Section  3 : 


In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  information  about  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations,  its  organizations  and  its  functions, 
shall  be  constantly  emphasized. 


Senator  Barkley.  I like  the  word  “concerning”  rather  than  the 
word  “about”  if  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good.  Are  you  through  with  that,  Senator 
Smith  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes;  I just  mentioned  that  so  as  to  dispose  of  it 
as  a separate  item. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Lodge  ? 


PROGRAM  IS  NOT  WELL  SET  UP 

Senator  Lodge.  I agree  that  we  should  get  some  legislative  authority 
for  this  activity.  I think  it  is  very  important  that  we  do  that.  I also 
agree  that  we  do  not  spend  anything  like  enough  money  on  this  thing. 
But  I do  not  agree  that  it  is  well  set  up.  I do  not  agree  that  the  basic 
thought  in  back  of  it  is  clear  or  has  been  thought  through  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion.  Maybe  it  is  because  I was  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness before  I entered  this  vineyard  in  which  we  are  all  working  to- 
gether now,  but  to  me  the  thing  is  academic,  it  is  pedestrian,  it  does 
not  get  down  to  the  mob,  it  is  bureaucratic,  pedantic,  and  dry  as  dust, 
and  lacking  in  guts. 

Senator  Connally.  Outside  of  that,  it  is  all  right  ? 

REAL  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Senator  Lodge.  I think  that  that  weakness  in  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  the  thing  is  reflected  in  section  2,  because  section  2 gives  you 
the  impression  that  the  means  to  be  used  in  achieving  a better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  are  an  Information  Service  and  an 
Educational  Exchange. 

Well,  of  course,  the  principal  means  to  be  used  in  achieving  a better 
understanding  of  the  United  States  abroad  are  in  the  words  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador in  each  country.  That  is  the  real  thing.  And  if  you  have 
U.S.  Ambassadors  who  do  not  grasp  this  thing,  you  are  not  going  to  do 
it  with  some  nice  little  ex-press  agent  stuck  around  in  little  side  offices. 
You  are  not  going  to  do  it.  And  this  section  completely  ignores  that 
fact,  that  the  real  voice  of  America  is  in  the  White  House.  That  is 
where  it  is. 

That  is  one  criticism  I have,  that  section  2 gives  a false  impression. 

Senator  Hatch.  What  would  you  say  there  ? 
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Senator  Lodge.  I would  say,  somewhere  in  the  act,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall,  from  time  to  time,  announce  what  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is,  and  that  that  shall  be  what  shall  be  carried  out 
by  this  organization. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  we  need  to  tell  him  that  by  law  ? Isn’t  that  his 
function?  And  isn’t  the  fact  that  we  are  putting  this  under  the  tent 
that  he  has  charge  of  doing  the  thing  you  want  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  There  are  a lot  of  things  contemplated  in  this  act 
which  are  broader  than  a mere  formal  announcement  as  to  what  our 
foreign  policy  is  in  any  country.  What  we  need  to  do  is  educate  the 
people  with  regard  to  our  way  of  life,  the  way  we  live.  We  need  to  edu- 
cate them  as  to  our  educational  institutions,  our  political  institutions ; 
give  them  a general  picture  of  American  life,  so  that  those  facts  will 
automatically  offset  the  misrepresentations  as  to  the  way  we  live.  They 
would  not  automatically  offset  any  misrepresentations  as  to  our  mo- 
tives in  our  foreign  policy.  But  I would  not  want  to  see  this  limited 
to  an  announcement  of  our  foreign  policy. 

MIXING  CULTURAL  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Senator  Lodge.  I was  going  to  take  up  that  particular  point.  That  is 
the  second  drawback  that  I see  as  to  this  amendment  and  as  to  this 
whole  bill,  and  that  is  that  we  have  this  whole  cultural  activity  in  here 
with  the  political  activity,  and  they  take  two  entirely  different  kinds  of 
talent,  entirely  different  backgrounds  and  entirely  different  kinds  of 
men.  If  you  want  to  win  the  war  of  words,  or  be  successful  in  this 
debate  which  we  are  now  conducting  with  Russia — and  we  are  con- 
ducting a debate  whether  we  want  to  or  not — you  want  a man  who  has 
a background  in  politics,  a background  in  public  relations  on  a politi- 
cal sphere,  not  a man  who  has  a background  of  public  relations  like 
Luckman,  and  if  you  want  to  do  this  cultural  business,  in  telling  them 
what  kind  of  people  the  American  people  are  and  what  our  schools  are 
like,  that  is  something  else  again.  But  you  put  the  two  things  together 
and  you  are  never  in  God’s  world  going  to  find  one  man  who  has  the 
background  or  the  training  to  do  both  of  those  things  right. 

As  to  this  advisory  commission  at  the  end  here,  in  my  judgment^ 
when  you  try  to  marry  those  two  things  you  are  going  to  get  a monster. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  a healthy  child. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  advocate  two  separate  bills  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  I would  prefer. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  what  Ben  Cherrington  and  those  fellows 
have  been  pounding  for. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Senator  Smith.  He  is  one  of  the  educational  group  that  have  been 
working  on  this  exchange  proposition.  I have  been  in  touch  with  him 
and  with  Dr.  Zook,  and  Dr.  Dodge,  of  Princeton,  my  old  Princeton 
president  has  called  me  up  on  this  thing.  But  they  have  been  satisfied 
so  far  as  what  they  are  driving  at  with  a setup  of  this  kind  followed 
up  by  the  assurance  which  Lovett  has  given  us  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  State  Department  to  divide  these  two  functions  and  keep  them 
separate  in  the  State  Department.  If  that  is  not  adequate,  I have  no 
objection  to  considering  further  amendments,  but  I think  we  are  going 
to  add  to  the  delay. 
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Senator  Lodge.  It  is  interesting  that  you  should  say  that,  because  I 
was  not  worrying  about  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  educational 
end  of  it.  Apparently  they  are  worried  that  the  political  end  is  going 
to  drag  them  down.  They  are  worried  that  the  educational  end  is  going 
to  drag  the  political  end  down,  because  the  political  thing  is  the  emer- 
gent thing. 

I am  not  offering  any  amendment.  I am  submitting  these  thoughts 
to  the  committee  because  I think  I ought  to.  I do  not  want  to  delay 
this  thing  any  more  than  anybody  else  does.  If  we  really  want  to  go 
over  this  thing,  it  is  going  to  take  us  more  time,  if  we  want,  to  be  in 
a hurry,  then  we  are  going  to  get  something  like  this,  which  frankly 
does  not  fill  me  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Senator  Connally.  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  brought  up  that  point  the  very  first  thing. 

Senator  Connally.  Putting  these  two  together  has  some  certain  dis- 
advantages, because  the  type  of  mind  and  background  of  each  one  is 
separate  and  different.  I do  not  like  to  see  two  bureaus  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before. 

Senator  Barkley.  You  agree,  both  of  you,  that  both  of  these  activ- 
ities ought  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Senator  Connally.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Oh,  yes. 

MUST  WE  CREATE  NEW  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT? 

% 

Senator  George.  What  is  the  necessity  of  creating  new  activities  in 
the  State  Department?  Can’t  the  State  Department  do  this  job 
itself  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  mean  without  any  legislative  authority 
whatsoever  ? 

Senator  George.  It  will  have  to  have  an  appropriation,  of  course. 

Senator  Smith.  That  has  been  the  trouble.  The  point  has  been 
raised  when  they  have  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  this  work  that 
there  has  been  no  legislative  authority  for  it.  Last  year  it  was  brought 
up  very  strongly  in  the  House. 

Senator  George.  If  you  ask  for  very  much,  you  won’t  get  any  at  all 
this  year.  You  are  going  to  have  to  ask  for  a moderate  amount  to  do 
this  job,  because  you  will  find  the  Congress  is  not  going  to  do  it.  They 
are  not  going  to  appropriate  any  tremendous  sum  of  money  for  this 
thing. 

Senator  Smith.  Are  you  suggesting  that  we  do  not  need  any  legisla- 
tion at  all  ? 

Senator  George.  I do  not  see  why  you  need  any  special  legislation, 
if  we  have  a State  Department  that  is  organized.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  they  need  is  an  item  in  their  budget  authorizing  them  to  do  this  job. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  3 or 
4 years. 

A PROGRAM  WITHOUT  AN  AUTHORIZATION 

Senator  Barkley.  This  activity  never  had  been  engaged  in  by  the 
State  Department  prior  to  the  war.  During  the  war,  as  a war  measure, 
they  set  up  the  Office  of  War  Information,  which  carried  on  all  sorts 
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of  informational  programs  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  and  their 
allies.  They  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  a need  to  keep 
on  with  that  sort  of  thing,  that  the  war  of  shooting  was  over  but  the 
war  of  propaganda  and  words  and  distortion  and  misrepresentation 
had  taken  on  new  force,  and  the  point  was  made  when  the  Secretary 
asked  for  $31  million  that  there  was  no  authority  at  all  for  anything, 
and  there  wasn’t  any  specific  authority  in  the  law  for  it.  The  appropri- 
ations for  the  State  Department  are  spelled  out  rather  in  detail,  and 
there  wTas  not  any  item  in  the  law  that  authorized  this,  but  finally,  by 
compromise  and  agreement  that  there  would  not  be  any  point  of  order 
made,  this  small  amount  of  $11  million  was  agreed  to. 

Senator  Hatch.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  will  recall  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  refused  to  make 
any  appropriation  because  there  was  no  basic  authority.  That  was  their 
contention,  and  it  was  in  the  Senate  that  the  appropriations  were  put 
back,  and  finally,  through  an  agreement  with  the  House  that  we  would 
enact  legislation,  they  finally  agreed  to  make  this  small  appropriation. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  true.  That  is  what  we  have  been  up  against. 

FINDING  COMPETENT  LEADERSHIP 

Senator  Lodge.  We  need  legislative  authority,  and  we  also,  even 
worse,  need  a very  competent  man  to  take  over  the  job,  who  can  con- 
vince Congress  that  there  is  a really  sustained,  wTell  thought-out  pro- 
gram. Now  the  whole  thing  is  just  as  loose  as  a goose. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  describing  a job  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fill. 

I just  supplement  that  by  saying  that  Lovett  has  asked  me,  out  of 
my  experience  in  the  journalistic  field,  time  and  again  for  suggestions 
on  this  thing,  and  he  has  told  me  of  the  innumerable  men  who  have 
turned  it  down,  and  when  I tried  to  scratch  my  head  to  make  some 
constructive  suggestions  I have  found  it  very  difficult. 

Senator  Lodge.  I did,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wiley  ? 

PROPAGANDIZING  MUST  BE  AVOIDED 

Senator  Wiley.  I came  back  from  Europe  with  a few  concrete  ideas 
about  this  thing.  I am  rather  prone  to  believe,  with  Senator  George, 
that  we  do  not  need  an  additional  mechanism  here.  What  we  need  is 
some  brains  that  will  sense  the  need  and  meet  it. 

Now  I ask  you  this  question:  How,  before  the  war,  was  America 
the  most  sought-after  land  by  all  peoples  that  they  wanted  to  come 
to  ? The  answer  is  very  definite,  that  the  immigrant  who  came  to  this 
country  wrote  about  America.  That  wasn’t  propaganda.  That  just 
went  out,  went  right  out  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  they 
learned  something  about  our  American  way  of  life. 

Three  days  ago  I had  lunch  with  a chap  on  the  payroll  of  the  TJ.S. 
Government  who  had  spent  2 years  in  Poland.  I asked  him  the  definite 
question.  He  traveled  all  over  Poland.  I said,  “Do  the  Polish  people 
believe  the  Russian  propaganda  ?” 

He  said,  “Hell,  no.  They  just  have  to  do  what  the  Russians  say,  or 
they  are  shot.” 
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But  he  says  they  do  not  believe  it. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  do  not  get  ourselves  in  a position 
where  the  people  themselves  think  that  we  are  just  propagandizing, 
meeting  the  impact  of  falsehood  with  falsehood.  I am  satisfied,  from 
my  little  observation,  that  there  isn’t  1 person  in  10,000  who  hears  a 
radio,  but  just  give  them  a chance  to  look  at  an  American  magazine, 
or  an  American  paper,  or  to  read  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune  and  you  will  really  accomplish  something.  I have  seen  maga- 
zines 5 months  old  in  some  of  the  homes,  lying  right  out  where  they 
were  being  used  constantly. 

Something  was  said  about  our  ambassadors  abroad.  I want  to  pay 
a compliment  to  Barney  Baruch’s  brother,  whom  I never  knew,  but 
who,  in  Holland,  goes  out  among  the  common  people  and  who  is  tre- 
mendously well  regarded  by  everybody.  He  is  sort  of  an  old  Victorian 
type.  I had  never  seen  him  before. 

I want  to  say  that  apparently  there  is  a channel.  But  you  take  this 
thought : With  regard  to  the  money  you  are  thinking  about  spending, 
if  you  could  get  the  best  newspapermen  in  this  country  to  collaborate, 
and  you  could  get  into  a paper  at  The  Hague,  or  into  different  capitals 
throughout  Europe,  a page  of  American  news,  properly  set  up — just 
news — well,  I have  seen  those  papers.  I paid  25  cents  for  one  that  was 
7 days  old  down  at  Interlaken.  People  were  hungry  for  it.  You  could 
not  get  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  what  we  are  after,  to  get  the  people  back 
in  the  mood  that  they  were  in  before  the  war,  that  when  they  heard 
from  their  folks  back  home  everything  they  said  was  100  percent 
correct. 

We  are  going  into  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  keep  shoving  at 
them  a lot  of  ideas  over  the  radio  that  most  of  them  are  not  listen- 
ing to. 

Senator  Smith.  Not  if  those  of  us  who  are  backing  our  bill  have 
our  way  as  to  the  policies.  It  is  definitely  stop  that.  These  other  things 
you  are  mentioning  I am  entirely  for. 

Senator  Lodge  has  made  a splendid  contribution  in  the  article  which 
appeared  in  Collier’s. 

PROGRAM  CRITICIZED  AND  DEFENDED 

Senator  Lodge.  Take  the  Voice  of  America.  It  is  being  run  by  a 
young  man  who  doesn’t  know  a damned  thing  about  politics.  He 
doesn’t  know  anything  about  this  country,  and  I’ll  bet  you  that  that 
fellow  has  no  supervision  at  all. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  the  place  where  we  have  to  make  our  change 
in  the  setup. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  because  the  thing  has  not  been  thought  through 
at  the  top.  A lot  of  people  think  public  relations  is  something  anybody 
can  do. 

Senator  Barkley.  The  real  work  this  service  is  doing,  even  with  its 
limited  facilities,  cannot  be  judged  by  somebody  here  in  a department 
who  is  doing  a stopgap  job  until  they  get  somebody  big  enough  for  it. 

In  connection  with  our  interests  over  there,  they  have  this  USIS 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ambassadors.  It  is  part  of  our  embassies. 
They  have  libraries.  I think  the  average  number  of  volumes  in  each 
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library  would  be  between  2,000  and  2,500.  Most  of  them  are  around 
2,000  volumes  in  the  libraries,  which  they  have  accumualted  since  the 
war. 

It  is  amazing,  the  number  of  people  who  come  into  those  reading 
rooms.  They  are  filled  every  day  with  people  in  these  different  coun- 
tries who  read  books.  They  also  have  magazines  and  newspapers. 
They  give  out  news  releases  to  the  local  press  in  each  country  in  the 
language  which  the  people  speak.  They  are  hungry  for  information 
about  the  United  States,  and  I think  that  while  it  is  true  that  hereto- 
fore people  who  have  come  to  this  country  have  written  back  to  their 
relatives  at  home  about  this  country,  and  some  of  them  gave  a good 
impression  and  some  of  them  maybe  did  not,  depending  on  their  own 
reaction,  that  is  not  the  sort  of  infiltration  of  facts  that  I feel  is  nec- 
essary, at  least  now.  You  cannot  rely  upon  private  correspondence  to 
keep  the  people  of  any  country  well  informed. 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  cumulative  but  not  adequate. 

RADIO  AND  FILM 

Senator  Barkley.  So  far  as  the  radio  is  concerned,  we  found  that  by 
and  large  a small  percentage  of  the  people  have  what  they  call  short- 
wave radio  sets  so  they  can  listen.  The  programs  that  are  sent  out 
of  New  York  are  not  very  effective.  Programs  that  are  sent  from  some 
central  station  in  Europe,  like  Munich  or  Frankfurt,  have  wide  cir- 
culation and  are  listened  to. 

Senator  George,  in  the  last  session,  referred  to  something  that  some- 
body had  told  him — somebody  who  had  been  over  there ; I think  maybe 
somebody  in  the  diplomatic  service.  They  had  a public  reception  sta- 
tion in  Hungary,  where  people  from  miles  and  miles  around  would 
congregate  and  stay  all  afternoon  listening  to  the  broadcast.  We  con- 
firmed that,  or  I did.  It  is  true  that  these  people  would  come  in  and 
listen,  but  unless  you  get  some  powerful  central  station  located  in 
Europe  that  can  broadcast  all  over  that  section  there  is  not  much  good 
coming  out  of  the  programs  that  emanate  from  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington, or  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  because  they  are  not  equipped 
to  receive  them  and,  in  addition  to  the  news  releases  and  library,  they 
have  moving  picture  shows  that  they  take  out  into  the  country  to  show 
to  the  people  in  schoolhouses  and  churches  that  are  very  valuable  in 
drawing  a picture  of  American  life.  It  is  just  as  important  that  they 
understand  what  kind  of  people  wTe  are  and  how  we  live,  as  it  is  that 
they  understand  our  politics. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  movies  don’t  get  down  to  the  mob  at  all  in 
Western  Europe.  They  don’t  get  mass  circulation.  They  have  them  in 
schoolhouses  and  chambers  of  commerce,  but  they  don’t  get  into  the 
theaters  where  the  crowds  go,  and  that  is  where  they  should  be. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  is  another  job  that  I think  we  should  do,  to 
see  if  we  can’t  get  into  the  commercial  theaters. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  we  had  somebody  in  the  State  Department  who 
had  some  gumption,  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  State  Department 
would  block  book  these  films  into  the  commercial  theaters. 

Senator  Barkley.  The  reason  for  doing  it  now,  when  we  did  not  do 
it  before  the  war,  is  because  we  are  living  in  a different  world.  We 
have  constant  false,  malicious  propaganda  being  fed  to  all  the  people 
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of  Europe  about  us,  and  I have  no  doubt  to  a certain  extent  even  in 
Asia.  It  is  important  that  we  do  not  just  sit  here  and  say,  “Let  them 
tell  what  they  want  to  about  us;  it  is  none  of  our  business  to  counter- 
act it.” 

Senator  Lodge.  I agree  that  we  should  do  it.  I think  we  ought  to  do  it 
effectively. 

Senator  Barkley.  I say  that,  too.  I think  if  we  are  going  to  do  it, 
we  ought  to  do  it  in  a way  that  will  not  make  us  look  like  it  is  sort  of  a 
casual  effort. 

Senator  Lodge.  Tactfully  but  effectively. 

DO  WTE  WANT  THIS  BILL  WITH  AMENDMENTS  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I think  the  immediate  question  before  us,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  whether  we  want  to  take  this  bill  with  amendments  and  any 
changes  we  want  to  make  in  the  amendments  and  report  it  out,  and 
then  go  into  a conference  with  the  House  and  see  if  we  can  report  a 
bill  that  will  give  this  administrative  background.  If  we  do  not  think 
this  is  adequate,  and  want  a totally  new  change,  that  might  be  the  right 
thing  to  do,  but  it  is  going  to  take  time.  We  are  working  now  on  the 
suggestions  to  be  contained  in  our  overall  report  of  our  trip,  the  kind 
of  thing  Senator  Barkley  and  Senator  Lodge  have  referred  to  that 
ought  to  be  done  in  any  intelligently  handled  program,  but  that  is 
more  the  policy  of  the  Department,  rather  than  the  requirement  for 
our  legislative  enactment  here.  I do  not  think  you  can  legislate  those 
things^They  have  to  be  part  of  overall  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  of  the  possibility  of  passing  a 
very  brief  authorization  bill  at  the  moment  to  justify  an  appropriation 
for  the  State  Department  to  continue,  so  there  is  no  lapse,  and  then 
start  from  the  bottom  and  really  do  a job  on  this  ? 

Senator  Smith.  If  you  want  to  throw  out  the  action  taken  by  the 
House,  I think  that  might  be  a very  good  thing  to  do.  You  can  say  to 
the  House,  “We  won’t  go  along  with  your  bill.”  We  will  have  to  prac- 
tically say  we  are  really  waiting  to  see  who  the  State  Department  is 
going  to  get  to  take  charge  of  this  thing,  to  see  whether  we  are  going  to 
give  authority  to  that  person  to  do  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  was  not  the  Mundt  bill  pretty 
much  of  an  emergency  sort  of  snapshot  affair  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I would  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know ; I am  asking  for  information. 

Senator  Hatch.  This  Mundt  bill  was  prepared  originally  in  the  De- 
partment. They  sent  copies  of  it  to  Senator  Smith  and  to  me  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  We  did  not  introduce  it  in  the  Senate  because  we 
thought  that  at  that  time  we  could  better  just  take  a short  bill,  as  you 
have  just  suggested,  a general  authorization  bill,  and  Senator  Smith 
drafted  one,  did  you  not? 

Senator  Smith.  We  did  not  draft  a general  authorization  bill,  but 
we  considered  a briefer  bill. 

Senator  Hatch.  Then  the  House  leadership  had  long  and  extended 
hearings  in  the  committee  and  had  long  debate  in  the  House,  and  finally 
adopted  the  Mundt  bill  by  a vote  of  some  3 to  1,  and  then  when  it  came 
over  to  us  you  appointed  Senator  Smith  and  me  as  a subcommittee  and 
wTe  went  to  work  on  it,  having  in  mind  correcting  some  of  the  apparent 
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defects  in  the  language  as  much  as  possible,  but  to  get  the  basic  bill  so 
that  we  could  get  a law  passed  that  would  be  an  authorization  act. 

As  I said,  I am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  Senator  Lodge’s  posi- 
tion in  many  things  that  we  discussed  in  our  committee,  and  I would 
like  very  much  to  see  as  strong  a bill  written  as  we  can  possibly  write, 
but  I realize  that  early  in  January  appropriations  are  going  to  come 
up  again  and  we  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  that  position  in  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  again,  that  they  will  make  no  ap- 
propriation unless  there  is  basic  authority  in  the  law. 

I do  not  care  whether  it  is  a short  bill  or  a long  one.  I would  like  to 
see  a general  bill  passed,  giving  them  general  authority,  so  we  will  not 
be  confronted  with  the  legal  question  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  the  theory  of  going  ahead  with  this,  be- 
cause I was  afraid  if  we  tried  to  rewrite  it  we  would  get  into  January 
and  we  would  have  long  debate  and  differences  of  opinion  would  arise, 
and  we  would  get  nothing.  I had  to  take  the  alternative  course  of  one 
or  the  other,  either  taking  this  thing  and  getting  a better  expression 
here,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Advisory  Council  which  I will  come 
to  in  a minute,  to  give  this  thing  balance  and  to  give  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  authority  it  needs  to  go  ahead  with  the  program. 

I think,  in  the  light  of  the  coming  debates  on  the  Marshall  plan  we 
have  to  have  this  kind  of  program. 

Senator  George.  Right  there,  I may  have  an  all-wrong  concept  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  but  if  the  Marshall  plan  does  not  get  Europe  to  do 
something,  all  our  talk  here  is  not  going  to  do  any  good.  If  they  don’t 
move  toward  some  sort  of  economic  integration — I do  not  mean  to  say 
political  integration  because  I do  not  expect  they  will  do  that — there  is 
just  not  anything  to  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Smith.  I thought  that  the  Paris  report  indicated  at  least 
the  spirit  of  that. 

THIS  BILL,  A NEW  BILL,  OR  NO  BILL? 

What  I want  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  if  you  want  to  take  these 
amendments  and  have  this  bill  passed  with  all  its  probable  defects,  or 
whether  you  want  to  start  from  scratch  or  whether,  as  Senator  George 
says,  you  do  not  need  any  legislation  at  all. 

Senator  George.  I raise  the  question  of  whether  you  need  it.  I can’t 
see  the  necessity  of  piling  bureau  on  bureau  here.  If  this  is  a legitimate 
function  of  the  State  Department,  and  if  it  is  one  that  can  be  made 
serviceable,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  you  need  on  this  Earth  is  a compe- 
tent secretary  in  charge  up  there  with  some  funds  to  carry  it  out,  and 
let  them  do  it. 

Senator  Hatch.  Senator  George,  when  this  question  first  came  up  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  House  committee,  I got  the  Legislative  Counsel 
and  the  Parliamentarian  together  on  the  position  that  the  act  creating 
the  Department  of  State  originally  was  sufficient  authority,  and  that 
under  the  general  law,  where  an  item  was  included  in  the  budget,  there 
needed  to  be  no  other  authority  than  that.  Legislative  Counsel  took 
a different  view.  The  Parliamentarian  took  a different  view.  They  said 
the  original  authority  was  not  enough,  and  the  inclusion  in  the  budget 
was  not  enough,  and  that  was  the  attitude  Mr.  Taber  especially  took, 
and  he  said  they  would  not  make  any  appropriation  at  all. 
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Senator  George.  We  can  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, if  this  is  a function  that  our  State  Department  should  now  be 
carrying  into  execution  with  vigor  and  tact  and  force  back  of  it.  I hesi- 
tate myself  just  to  create  another  bill  here,  with  two  or  three  sub- 
bureaus. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  one  new  problem  that  has  come  up  since 
last  summer,  with  which  this  bill  does  not  deal  at  all,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  things  like  the  Readers  Digest  and  the  foreign  editions  of 
Time  and  Life  are  threatened  with  closing  down  because  of  currency 
exchange  restrictions.  They  are  piling  up  these  foreign  currencies  over 
there  that  they  cannot  do  anything  about,  and  that  is  going  to  be  a 
very  real  loss.  The  Arabic  edition  of  the  Readers  Digest  has  been  closed 
down. 

Senator  Smith.  They  had  me  on  the  phone  yesterday  on  that  very 
thing. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  we  confront  this  proposition  which,  whether 
you  are  in  favor  of  it  or  not,  you  certainly  ought  to  consider  very 
carefully,  and  that  is  translating  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune  into  French.  I think  you  would  get  a circulation  of  200,000, 
conservatively,  if  you  did  that,  and  translating  the  edition  of  the 
Rome  American  into  Italian,  because  those  people  have  never  seen  an 
objective  newspaper,  and  there  is  a tremendous  appetite  for  it.  The 
number  of  people  who  buy  those  things  in  English  is  quite  astounding. 

Well,  now,  that  brings  up  a question  of  foreign  currencies  and  of 
this  Government  helping  these  private  American  institutions  who  pile 
up  this  foreign  exchange  to  turn  it  into  dollars,  or  something  like  that. 
That  would  be  very  effective,  and  this  bill  does  not  do  that  at  all. 

Senator  Wiley.  Now,  you  are  getting  somewhere. 

Senator  Smith.  I discussed  that  with  Mr.  Lovett,  and  this  morning 
Sargent  was  on  the  phone  about  it.  He  is  working  with  those  groups 
to  see  whether  they  can  develop  a formula  which  may  have  authority 
to  convert  that  exchange  into  dollars. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  do  not  think  this  act  authorizes  that? 

Senator  Smith.  I do  not  think  it  does.  Mr.  Mundt  thinks  it  is  broad 
enough  to  do  it.  I am  not  sure  that  the  State  Department  would  not 
have  authority  to  try  to  work  out  something  like  that. 

Senator  Barkley.  In  connection  with  what  Senator  Lodge  just 
said,  I recall  that  in  Bulgaria  the  reduction  in  the  appropriation  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  cut  their  force  there  to  less  than  one-half,  and 
it  included  the  discharge  of  the  best  translator  in  the  whole  foreign 
service. 

Senator  Connally.  How  much  of  a staff  did  they  have  ? 

Senator  Smith.  In  Bulgaria  they  practically  had  that  one  woman. 
The  translator,  I think  you  are  referring  to  is  in  Romania. 

Senator  Barkley.  Yes,  it  was  in  Bucharest  rather  than  Sofia. 

Senator  Smith.  We  sent  a cable  over  there,  urging  that  that  not  be 
done,  and  they  advised  me  later  that  they  had  kept  that  fellow. 

Senator  Barkley.  That  would  have  been  a tragedy,  because  he  can 
translate  anything  into  the  Romanian  language  or  all  these  other 
languages  over  there. 
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Senator  Lodge.  That  is  one  of  the  great  losses,  because  it  takes  so 
much  time  to  get  a good  staff  together. 

CIRCULATION  OF  U.S.  PUBLICATIONS  ABROAD 

Senator  Barkley.  I think  there  would  be  nothing  more  beneficial 
than  to  circulate  through  these  countries  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Herald-Tribune,  which  is  one  of  the  great  newspapers,  and  the  Borne 
American,  too. 

We  inquired  to  what  extent  the  people  in  these  different  countries, 
like  Czechoslovakia,  for  instance,  would  read  the  Headers  Digest  in 
their  own  language,  or  any  American  magazine,  but  that  particularly, 
and  the  universal  reply  was  that  if  they  had  it  in  their  language  it 
would  be  grabbed  up  like  hot  cakes,  because  the  people  would  like  to 
read  that  sort  of  publication  representing  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smith.  The  Headers  Digest  people  tell  me  they  have  no 
trouble  in  circulation.  They  can  sell  everything  they  can  get  out,  but 
they  get  these  foreign  currencies  and  they  can't  exchange  those  for 
dollars. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  fundamental  point  raised  by  Senator  Wiley, 
Senator  Lodge,  and  Senator  Barkley,  there,  is  for  my  money  the  best 
possible  appropriation  to  the  circulation  of  effective  information,  and 
I don’t  think  it  is  covered  by  these  plans  at  all. 

Senator  Smith.  I talked  with  book  publishers,  with  the  publishers  of 
textbooks,  and  all  these  other  publishers. 

Senator  Lodge.  May  I say  that  there  are  three  other  things  that  the 
bill  does  permit,  which  I think  are  very  important.  One  is  to  buy  time 
on  radio  stations  abroad.  Senator  Barkley  is  right.  They  do  not  listen 
to  the  shortwave.  They  listened  in  time  of  war,  when  it  was  clandes- 
tine and  they  could  get  no  news  otherwise.  Xow  you  have  to  buy  time 
on  local  stations.  The  American  station  they  listen  to  in  Western 
Europe  is  that  army  station  in  Frankfurt  that  gives  you  jazz  and 
American  music.  Then  you  want  to  buy  space  in  local  newspapers.  This 
bill  permits  that.  And  then  we  ought  to  see  to  it  that  every  vice  consul 
and  minor  American  official  who  is  off  by  himself  somewhere  in 
Europe  gets  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Herald-Tribune  and  gets  Time 
and  Life.  They  haven't  got  enough  money  to  buy  them  themselves  and 
we  at  least  ought  to  be  up  to  the  British  in  the  scale  on  which  we 
inform  our  own  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  down  to  a very  fundamental  question,  the 
most  fundamental  question  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  when  you  get  over 
to  page  16,  to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  with  re- 
spect to  the  advisory  commission  to  formulate  policy. 

Senator  Smith.  1 think  that  is  the  heart  of  the  bill. 

CAN  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  SUPERVISE  BOTH  ASPECTS  OF  PROGRAM? 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  you  are  proposing  a commission  of  seven 
members  who  will  formulate  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  policies 
and  programs  in  both  the  informational  and  the  cultural  field. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  I just  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  the 
type  of  a commission,  an  advisory  commission,  to  serve  that  mixed 
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function,  because  the  type  of  information,  the  attitude  necessary,  the 
character  necessary,  the  experience  necessary,  are  as  different  as  day 
from  night  in  those  two  fields. 

Senator  Smith.  If  you  turn  to  page  18,  we  have  tried  to  meet  that  by 
a very  special  provision : 

The  President  shall  designate  a chairman  from  among  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Chairman  shall  establish  in  the  Commission  two  subcommittees  of 
three  members  each,  each  subcommittee  to  select  its  own  chairman.  One  sub- 
committee shall  advise  particularly  on  the  aspects  of  the  program  dealing  with 
information ; the  other  subcommittee  shall  advise  particularly  on  the  programs 
dealing  with  educational  exchanges. 

The  purpose  there  is  to  break  that  down.  While  they  have  the  overall 
covering  of  one  commission  so  these  things  will  not  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated, you  will  have  two  groups  of  three  each  under  a neutral  chairman, 
we  will  say,  going  into  these  things  separately. 

The  Chairman.  These  subcommittees  are  made  up  of  members  of  the 
commission,  so  you  are  now  back  to  the  original  fact  that  when  you 
choose  your  seven  members  they  will  have  to  have  the  dual  qualifica- 
tions. 

Senator  Lodge.  I do  not  like  the  idea  of  that  neutral  chairman. 

Senator  Smith.  The  President  appoints  a chairman  to  run  this 
advisory  board,  and  it  isn’t  mandatory,  but  they  are  to  formulate 
and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  policies  and  programs. 

A REGULAR  PROGRAM  FOR  EUROPE 

Senator  Connally.  I think  this  proposition  in  there  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  My  concept  is,  and  I may  be  premature  on  this  thing, 
that  I do  not  think  either  of  these  agencies  should  try  to  cover  the 
world  and,  on  every  little  question  that  arises,  pop  off  about  it.  I think 
we  ought  to  draw  up  a definite  program  of  what  we  want  Europe  to 
believe  about  us,  and  then  keep  hammering  at  it.  After  awhile,  if  you 
hammer  at  it  long  enough,  somebody  will  believe  you.  Of  course,  you 
will  have  to  vary  it  from  time  to  time  a little  bit,  but  we  ought  to  have 
a regular  program.  What  do  we  want  to  do  in  Europe  ? What  impres- 
sion do  we  want  to  create  on  the  European  mind  as  to  America  and 
its  people  and  its  government  ? I think  I would  stress  the  government 
end  of  it  a great  deal  in  this  flood  of  communism  and  point  out  rep- 
resentative government  and  the  right  to  elections  and  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution  and  things  of  that  kind  and  get  that  over  to  the 
people  by  just  hammering  it,  and  hammering  it,  and  hammering  it. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  EUROPE 

Senator  Wiley.  May  I interject  there  just  a moment,  to  follow  out 
what  I said  a few  moments  ago.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  a newspaper 
man  at  the  Hague.  You  want  American  dollars.  Your  newspaper  man 
over  in  every  other  city,  except  in  Paris,  wants  American  dollars. 

I want  to  tell  you  that  if  you  go  to  that  fellow  in  The  Hague,  and 
make  the  kind  of  arrangement  like  the  Penney  Store  does  when  it 
rents  real  estate,  saying,  “We  wfill  pay  you  so  much  to  put  in  a page, 
but  if  and  when  your  circulation  increases  that  payment  will  go  down,” 
in  6 months  you  will  not  be  paving  that  fellow  a cent.  That  American 
page  in  that  newspaper  would  be  the  greatest  drawing  card  in  that 
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whole  land,  and  I would  put  it  not  in  the  language  of  the  country; 

I would  put  it  in  English.  Everybody  is  learning  English,  or  trying 
to  learn  it.  This  would  be  an  educational  force  in  itself. 

Take  the  situation  up  at  Frankfurt.  They  told  me  the  paper  we  got 
there  reached  a million  in  circulation — in  English — and  you  can  find 
that  paper  weeks  old  out  in  the  homes  and  on  the  farms. 

You  are  the  newspaper  owner.  You  want  American  dollars.  That  is 
the  point  I want  to  stress  here.  Here  is  a simple  mechanism  for  getting 
out  and  disseminating  American  ideas  that  is  workable. 

Newspaper  men  in  Europe  fell  for  the  idea.  Newspaper  men  in 
America  say  that  it  is  the  one  simple,  inexpensive  method  of  getting 
across  your  ideas,  because  it  goes  out  through  the  newspapers  of  the 
country. 

First  you  would  have  to  pay  a little  bit,  but  think  of  it. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  a matter  of  policy  and  management  that  we 
are  trying  to  work  out  under  the  broad  set  of  recommendations  in  our 
report  that  the  State  Department  will  follow  from  the  experience  we 
had  last  summer.  I do  not  think  those  are  matters  that  are  before  us  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  particular  type  of  legislation  is 
necessary. 

INFORMATION  AND  CULTURAL  FUNCTIONS  CONTRASTED 

The  Chairman.  The  question  arises  very  fundamentally  because  of 
the  data  that  I have  that  you  can  mix  the  informational  and  cultural 
function.  It  seems  to  me  the  informational  function  at  the  moment  is 
almost  of  emergency  importance.  The  cultural  function  has  a tre- 
mendous utility  in  a somewhat  stabilized  and  standardized  world.  The 
job  at  the  moment  is  this  informational  job. 

Senator  Smith.  They  are  booked  for  us  because  we  have  the  cultural 
going  in  places  like  London  and  F ranee  and  Italy  especially.  We  have 
them  going,  and  I do  not  want  to  see  us  let  them  stop.  The  job  being 
done  in  Italy  is  magnificent,  under  Morey,  of  Princeton,  whom  I know 
very  well. 

The  Chairman.  I think  I would  be  competent  to  run  the  informa- 
tion service.  I do  not  think  I would  be  remotely  competent  to  run  the 
cultural  service,  for  instance. 

Senator  Smith.  I would  not  want  to  agree  that  you  would  not,  but  I 
agree  with  the  point  you  are  making.  There  will  be  one  man  at  the 
head,  who  will  have  general  supervision,  but  he  will  have  two  men 
under  him,  one  on  the  cultural  field  and  the  other  on  the  informational. 

WHY  NOT  A SIMPLE  AUTHORIZATION? 

Senator  Lodge.  Could  we  not  give  the  Appropriations  Committee 
legislative  basis  to  go  on  without  having  a bill  that  is  as  incomplete  in 
some  ways  as  this  is  ? Could  we  not  have  a simple  bill,  giving  legisla- 
tive authority  to  what  they  are  doing  now  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  mean,  to  expand  what  they  are  doing  now  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  we  could  take  our  time,  and  at  the  next  session 
bring  out  a bill  that  really  covers  the  subject. 

Senator  Smith.  That  question  has  been  before  us  all  summer.  All 
the  discussions  I have  had  with  my  colleagues  have  been,  “Shall  we  go 
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ahead  and  get  the  Mundt  bill  passed,  or  rewrite  the  whole  thing  and 
get  different  legislation?” 

The  issue  before  us  this  morning  is,  shall  we  make  this  attempt  to 
get  the  Mundt  bill  passed  or  shall  we  postpone  the  whole  works,  or 
shall  we  simply  pass  some  kind  of  appropriation  legislation  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  this  the  only  way  we  can  give  prompt  legislative 
authorization  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I think  it  is,  with  the  jam  we  will  get  into  in  the 
House,  frankly. 

Senator  Connally.  Why  not  leave  this  bill  on  the  calendar,  and  in- 
troduce another  little  short  bill  giving  the  authorization? 

Senator  Smith.  I would  like  to  have  this  bill  approved  as  the  effort 
we  have  made  to  try  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  so-called  Mundt  bill. 
I would  like  to  have  this  bill  reported  back  to  the  calendar,  and  have 
a chance  to  bring  it  up  in  January. 

Senator  Taft  says  he  was  opposed  to  it  before,  but  he  thinks  now 
we  have  to  do  something  of  this  sort.  I have  no  objection  to  that.  But 
I would  hate  to  see  this  die  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  on  the  calendar  now. 

Senator  Smith.  No,  I had  this  recommitted  for  these  amendments. 

ADVICE  SOUGHT  ON  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I see  that  in  a few  minutes  we  will  be  called  to  the 
floor.  I am  asking  advice  as  to  whether  we  should  continue  our  dis- 
cussion of  this  by  having  the  members  consider  what  they  have  talked 
about  this  morning,  or  whether  I should  ask  for  an  adjournment  of  this 
meeting  until  tomorrow  morning,  or  whether  you  want  to  act  then. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that  you  have  a meeting  of  your  sub- 
committee tomorrow  on  the  Swiss  matter. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  on  another  matter.  That  involves  just  three 
of  us. 

Senator  Wiley.  I have  a meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
tomorrow. 

Senator  Smith.  That  has  been  the  whole  difficulty  in  this  whole 
thing.  I have  been  trying  to  have  meetings  of  the  subcommittee  with- 
out success,  in  canvassing  those  who  could  come  when.  That  is  the 
reason  for  our  situation  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  a fine  job.  Senator. 

Senator  Smith.  I do  not  want  commendation. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  votes,  not  medals. 

Senator  Smith.  I have  been  trying  to  do  a job,  as  you  know,  for 
6 months,  and  every  point  that  Senator  Lodge  raises  is  sound.  This 
is  not  a perfect  bill.  Mr.  Heindel,  who  was  in  the  State  Department  and 
knows  about  it.  says  definitely  it  is  not  a perfect  bill  but  he  feels,  with 
me,  that  knowing  the  situation  in  the  two  Houses  and  in  the  State 
Department,  it  seemed  to  us  that  this  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  and 
try  to  get  the  amendment  in,  get  the  bill  back  on  the  calendar,  until 
January.  If  Senator  Lodge  can  frame  a simple  bill  to  continue  the 
appropriation  for  what  has  been  going  on,  I will  be  glad  to  support 
him  in  it. 
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MAKE  INFORMATION  PROGRAM  A SEPARATE  ENTITY 

Senator  Connally.  I admire  the  work  you  have  done  on  this,  and 
I am  not  depreciating  it  in  any  wise.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  one 
of  the  things  to  which  I object  is  the  merging  of  these  two  departments 
into  one  agency.  I would  prefer  that  this  information  thing  be  a sepa- 
rate entity  so  it  could  give  its  attention  to  those  problems  and  nothing 
else.  You  will  find,  if  you  tie  this  cultural  thing  in  here,  that  they  will 
always  be  horning  in  and  wanting  the  information  to  take  up  some 
of  their  problems,  and  you  will  just  get  a lot  of  confusion. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  two  separate  bills,  then, 
one  authorizing  the  information  program,  and  one  dealing  with  the 
cultural  program,  by  itself  ? That  is  what  the  educators  want.  I want 
to  be  honest  about  that.  They  have  been  begging  me  to  do  that.  I dis- 
cussed it  with  Senator  Barkley,  and  he  thought  we  had  better  keep  the 
thing  under  one  tent. 

Senator  Connally.  The  State  Department  is  the  tent. 

Senator  Barkley.  It  is  a question  whether  you  want  to  have  one 
bureau  with  two  divisions,  or  whether  you  want  to  have  two  bureaus. 

Senator  Connally.  I would  rather  have  two  separate  bureaus,  be- 
cause otherwise  you  are  going  to  have  three  bureaus,  if  you  do  the 
other.  You  will  have  one  overall  bureau,  and  then  two  separate  bureaus 
under  it. 

Senator  Barkley.  Then  there  is  the  sense  in  which  a man  might 
argue  that  the  cultural  end,  which  includes  the  exchange  of  students 
between  these  different  countries,  might  be  handled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

DISPUTE  OVER  CONTROL 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  the  big  battle  going  on  now  between  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  State  Department.  It  is  very  tense. 

Senator  Barkley.  We  can  think  about  the  State  Department  as  one 
thing,  and  let  the  Bureau  of  Education  handle  the  education  thing. 

Senator  Smith.  Then  you  get  into  the  very  jam  we  got  into  with 
some  of  the  war  activities.  You  have  your  Ambassador  and  somebody 
else  working  in  the  same  country  with  different  personnel,  competing 
for  funds  and  competing  in  activities. 

Senator  Barkley.  I think  this  whole  program  ought  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  our  Ambassador  in  the  country,  and  you  cannot 
have  the  ambassador  supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  He  has 
to  be  supervised  by  the  State  Department. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  to  go  to  the  floor  in  10  minutes.  What 
does  the  committee  want  to  do  with  the  basic  question  that  is  raised 
by  the  capable  Senator  from  New  Jersey?  Shall  we  meet  again  on 
Thursday  morning?  There  is  no  rush  so  far  as  this  week  is  concerned. 
I mean,  all  the  Senator  wants  to  do  is  to  get  this  back  on  the  calendar 
before  we  adjourn,  so  we  can  meet  on  Thursday  on  the  subject  just  as 
well. 

LET  STATE  DO  THE  JOB 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  not  be  here  on  Thursday, 
but  that  does  not  matter.  My  own  view  is  that  you  have  a State  De- 
partment; you  have  foreign  service  offices  with  ambassadors  in  every 
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country  under  the  globe,  and  if  the  Congress  would  declare  a public 
policy  regarding  the  dissemination  of  information  in  order  that  we 
may  be  better  understood  and  our  people  may  be  better  understood, 
with  a specific  charge  given  to  the  State  Department  to  carry  out  that 
policy,  with  an  authorization  for  adequate  funds,  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  the  sensible  way  of  getting  at  this  thing.  If  you  want  to  keep  your 
bill  as  you  have  it,  you  have  done  a lot  of  work  on  it  and  a great  deal 
of  magnificent  work,  it  is  all  right  with  me.  I just  won’t  be  here 
on  Thursday. 

Senator  Lodge.  On  Thursday  we  will  confront  the  question  of  one 
bill  or  two  bills  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes;  I think  we  ought  to  confront  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  question  of  an  amendment  to  take  care  of 
the  blocked  currency. 

Senator  George.  I think  you  can  take  care  of  the  blocked  currency 
right  through  the  State  Department  and  the  embassies  with  proper 
authority.  Congress  can  declare  the  public  policy  and  put  it  in  the 
State  Department  to  create  a Secretary  especially  to  do  these  things, 
and  have  him  do  a job.  That  is  what  I would  prefer. 

Senator  Smith.  You  would  have  wider  authority  and  less  words? 

Senator  George.  Yes;  I would  have  general  power  and  authority 
there,  and  an  appropriation  that  would  authorize  the  Department  to 
do  something  about  it. 

Senator  Smith.  Bnt  you  will  have  objection  from  some  people,  who 
felt  that  they  had  too  wide  authority  before,  and  it  should  be  defined 
in  some  document  like  this. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Smith,  why  don’t  you,  in  preparation  for 
Thursday,  ask  your  advisers  in  this  committee  staff  and  in  the  State 
Department  also  to  prepare  a general  authorization  bill  so  we  can  have 
the  two — a general  authorization  bill  that  would  have  the  breadth  that 
you  are  talking  about  and  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  you,  and  let  us 
have  the  two  of  them  here  on  Thursday  morning. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  that  would  cover  the  question  of  currencies. 

Senator  Smith.  We  will  see  if  we  can  do  that.  I will  be  very  happy 
to  adjourn  this  until  Thursday  with  that  idea  in  view. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  meet  on  Thursday.  Let  us  try  to  make  it  at 
10  o’clock,  so  we  will  have  time  to  wind  the  thing  up. 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :50  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  to  reconvene 
on  Thursday,  December  18. 1947,  at  10  a.m.] 
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THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1947 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  in  the  committee  hearing  room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg,  Capper,  White,  Wiley,  Smith, 
Hickenlooper,  Lodge,  Connally,  Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  order. 

Senator  Smith. 

H.R.  3 342  WITH  AMENDMENTS  SUPPORTED 

Senator  Smith.  On  H.R.  3342,  at  our  meeting  on  Tuesday  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  possibly  we  might  get  a brief  legislative  authori- 
zation for  the  continuance  of  the  so-called  Voice  of  America  program, 
which  has  been  outlined  in  the  Mundt  bill  here,  passed  by  the  House 
after  a good  deal  of  debate,  and  it  came  to  us  for  action  last  spring, 
and  we  voted  it  out  here  with  amendments  marked  on  this  print. 

Since  that  time  I asked  to  have  the  bill  recommitted  so  that  we  could 
reconsider  the  amendments  based  on  our  experience  last  summer,  and 
I submitted  to  you  on  Tuesday  two  principal  amendments,  one  on  the 
statement  of  purpose  on  pages  2 and  3,  and  one  in  the  setup  of  the 
so-called  Advisory  Committee.  I endeavored  to  get  both  the  State 
Department  and  Mr.  Heindel,  who  is  helping  me,  to  draft  a very  brief 
authorization  which  I will  be  prepared  to  submit  if  the  committee 
wants  it. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  we  will  just  delay  the  matter  indefinitely 
if  we  try  to  change  the  general  setup  of  our  legislation,  and  it  is  my 
earnest  recommendations  that  we  pass  the  amendments  which  we  have 
suggested  here  to  H.R.  3342  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  calendar 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a legislative  background  for  a further 
request  for  appropriations  in  the  light  of  the  present  situation. 

In  the  Herald-Tribune  this  morning  I noticed  that  the  United  States 
plans  to  combat  Soviet  untruths  on  an  all-out  basis,  and  so  forth,  and 
if  they  are  going  to  do  that,  they  will  have  to  do  it  without  any  author- 
izing legislation.  If  we  pass  a revised  bill  entirely,  I am  afraid  we  will 
have  difficulty  in  getting  it  through  both  Houses  in  time  for  an  appro- 
priation for  this  fiscal  year.  Therefore  I am  urging  this  morning  that, 
in  spite  of  the  suggestions  made,  although  I will  be  glad  to  submit  a 


1 See  notes,  p.  83. 
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briefer  form  if  the  committee  wants  it,  we  act  on  this  so-called  Mundt 
bill,  H.R.  3342,  with  the  amendments,  and  report  it  back  so  that  it  gets 
on  the  calendar  for  early  action  in  J anuary . 

That  is  based  on  my  talks  with  Senator  Taft,  the  leader  of  our  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee.  He  said  to  me  that  he  felt  we  should  pass 
legislation  to  authorize  this,  and  if  we  came  back  with  recommenda- 
tions from  this  committee  he  would  be  prepared  to  support  us  in  taking 
it  up  among  the  early  measures  to  be  passed  in  J anuary. 

HOUSE  NOT  LIKELY  TO  ACCEPT  SHORT  GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 

Senator  Lodge  had  some  questions  which  I think  are  very  pertinent. 
Whether  Senator  Lodge  wants  us  to  rewrite  the  bill  entirely  I will 
leave  up  to  him  to  say.  I have  tried  to  confer  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment ; I have  tried  to  confer  with  Mr.  Mundt,  who  was  the  father  of 
this  bill  in  the  House,  and  I find  that  most  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  we  approved  last  year  and  reported  out  were  arrived  at  after  a 
great  many  compromises  and  discussions  over  there,  and  after  long 
debate  on  the  floor — 2 or  3 days  debate — and  lots  of  agreements  and 
disagreements,  and  finally  they  got  a bill  through  which  seemed  to  be 
satisfactory,  which  had  the  merit  of  not  being  a blank  check  but  of 
being  an  authority  with  certain  safeguards  that  they  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  in,  and  he  doubts  that  it  would  pass  the  House  if  we  did 
not  have  those  safeguards.  I think  the  position  that  he  takes  is  a 
reasonable  one. 

I think  from  my  conferences  with  them  that  the  amendments  we 
have  suggested  here  would  be  acceptable  to  the  House,  and  we  will  get 
the  measure  passed  promptly  in  J anuary  by  the  Senate,  put  into  con- 
ference and  legislation  enacted  so  there  will  be  some  legislative  basis 
for  this  program  that  the  State  Department  is  very  anxious  to  follow 
up  on  now  in  the  light  of  the  breakdown  of  the  London  Conference, 
the  discussions  on  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  our  general  international 
political  situation. 

I am  open  to  suggestions.  If  the  committee  wants  to  have  me  read 
some  of  these  proposed  shorter  versions  I can  do  so  but,  as  I say,  I 
am  afraid  it  will  block  the  passage  of  the  legislation  if  we  trv  to  put 
in  a totally  new  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I think  perhaps  I was  one  of  those  responsible  for 
the  suggestion  that  we  at  least  consider  the  alternative  stopgap  general 
authorization.  I have  had  a long  talk  with  Congressman  Mundt  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  House  would  never  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  a general  authorization  bill  which  lacked  some 
of  the  restrictions  and  restraints  that  are  deemed  necessary  by  the 
House  in  respect  to  this  adventure,  so  that  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  I 
retreat  from  the  suggestion  that  we  try  to  deal  with  the  thing  on  a 
stopgap  basis,  because  I do  not  believe  we  can  do  it.  We  are  not  the 
servants  of  the  House,  nor  bound  by  the  prejudices  of  the  House,  but 
nevertheless 

Senator  Barkley.  And  that  is  a great  consolation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  particularly  today. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 
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WILL  SUPPORT  H.R.  3 342  IF  AMENDED 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  I was  one  who  thought  we  should 
have  a simple  resolution  that  would  authorize  the  State  Department, 
give  the  State  Department  legislative  authority,  to  continue  what  it 
is  doing  in  the  hopes  that  a high-class  man  would  take  over  that  work 
and,  based  on  his  experience,  we  could  get  really  intelligent  legislation, 
and  I still  think  that  that  is  the  right  procedure,  and  I still  think 
that  the  Mundt  bill  is  rather  a hopeless  proposition  and  approaches  the 
thing  entirely  from  the  back  side  too.  I think  it  is  a clubfooted  piece 
of  legislation. 

But  last  night  I had  a nocturnal  emissary  from  the  House  in  the 
person  of  my  brother,1  and  he  was  carrying  the  message  to  Garcia  from 
some  of  the  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  he 
said  that  while  his  friends  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
agreed  that  there  was  much  merit  in  my  contention,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  prevail  upon  Congressman  Bender  and  Congressman  Hoff- 
man and  Congressman  Rankin,2  and  apparently  any  legislation  that 
they  can  not  approve  of  is  legislation  that  we  can  not  countenance.  I 
expostulated  to  my  brother  and  told  him  that  after  all  we  here  had  a 
duty  to  make  a contribution  to  legislation,  but  apparently  that  is  not 
the  way  it  is.  I think  things  have  come  to  a pretty  pass  when  that  is 
the  test  of  legislation,  whether  we  can  get  it  by  Congressmen  Hoffman, 
Bender,  and  Rankin,  if  that  is  the  condition  that  we  have  come  to  here 
in  Congress. 

DIVIDING  INFORMATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

I must,  of  course,  bow  to  the  practicalities,  and  I do  think  that  it 
is  important  to  have  legislative  authority  for  this  activity,  so  I will 
swallow  this  bill  if  we  can  amend  it  in  two  particulars,  and  that  is 
to  divide  the  so-called  cultural,  which  I think  is  a very  euphemistic 
form,  and  take  that  and  put  it  over  here,  and  take  the  other  and  put 
it  over  there,  and  not  have  the  same  committee  for  both  of  them  and 
not  have  the  same  head  for  both  of  them. 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Hatch  has  offered  a modification  of  title 
VI  as  we  have  it  here,  to  divide  it  into  two  committees. 

RELIEF  FROM  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

Senator  Lodge.  My  second  suggestion  is  that  we  put  in  language 
there  so  that  the  State  Department  is  authorized  to  relieve  some  of 
these  American  firms  that  are  doing  such  good  work  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  from  these  foreign  currencies  that  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  do  that  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  I am  sure  that  any  lawyer  could  write  an  amend- 
ment to  do  it.  I think  Mr.  Heindel  has  an  amendment. 

Senator  Smith.  I might  say  in  that  connection  that  we  have  taken 
that  up  with  the  State  Department.  I had  a long  talk  with  Secretary 
Lovett  about  a week  ago.  They  are  working  on  a plan  for  doing  the 
very  thing  Senator  Lodge  favors.  It  is  their  judgment  that  we  have 


1 Rep.  John  Davis  Lodge.  Republican-Connecticut. 

2 George  H.  Bender,  Republican-Ohio  ; Clare  E.  Hoffman,  Republican-Michigan  ; and  John 
E.  Rankin.  Democrat-Mississippi. 
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to  have  special  legislation  for  that,  and  I wonder  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  await  their  judgment  on  that  matter. 

Senator  Lodge.  I do  not  think  it  would.  I do  not  think  a special  bill 
is  necessary. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  would  be  a way  to  go  to  bat  with  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  my  position  on  this. 

Senator  Smith.  I would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  means  by  that 
that  he  wants  us  to  devise  an  amendmenf  to  this  bill  now. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  cannot  possibly  get  the  bill  through  before 
Christmas  anyway. 

PROCEDURE  DISCUSSED 

Senator  Smith.  I had  it  recommitted  with  the  idea  of  incorporating 
these  preliminary  amendments  we  have  been  discussing  relative  to  the 
Advisory  Commission,  and  so  on,  and  getting  it  back  on  the  calendar 
so  we  can  take  it  up  the  first  thing  in  January. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Smith,  as  a practical  matter,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  you  get  it  on  the  calendar  today  or  tomor- 
row, or  whether  you  get  it  on  the  calendar  the  first  day  or  two  when 
we  come  back. 

Senator  Smith.  Except  the  psychological  effect  that  we  have  to 
abandon  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  of  that.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
there  was  basis  here  for  agreement  with  the  amendments  that  Senator 
Hatch  has  in  hand,  and  my  suggestion  was  going  to  be,  Senator,  that 
the  bill  go  back  to  the  subcommittee.  I was  going  to  ask  Senator  Smith 
if  he  would  have  any  objection  to  this,  that  the  bill  go  back  to  the 
subcommittee,  to  be  restudied  by  the  subcommittee  in  the  light  of  the 
amendments  that  we  have  generally  conversationally  agreed  upon,  and 
we  will  have  a meeting  immediately  when  Congress  reassembles,  and 
I am  perfectly  sure  that  a unanimous  report  from  your  subcommittee 
at  that  time  would  send  the  bill  to  the  calendar  at  once  and  long  before 
you  have  any  chance  to  take  it  up  on  the  floor.  Have  you  any  objection 
to  that? 

Senator  Smith.  I have  no  objection  to  it,  if  I can  poll  my  subcom- 
mittee here  as  to  when  and  how  we  can  get  together.  I have  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  a full  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  and  I have  had 
to  canvass  them  individually. 

INCORPORATE  MATTER  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

I want  to  ask  whether,  in  connection  with  that,  the  committee  feels 
that  we  should  incorporate  this  matter  of  the  foreign  currencies,  as 
Senator  Lodge  suggests,  as  part  of  this  bill,  or  whether,  as  the  State 
Department  suggests,  we  should  deal  with  it  as  separate  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  For  myself,  I think  you  should  put  some  covering 
language  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  mean,  to  support  that  principle  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  There  is  no  reason  why  that  could  not  be  done. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  part  of  this  whole  concept. 

The  Chairman.  And  a fundamental  part. 

Senator  Smith.  I would  not  object  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair- 
man at  all,  if  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee. 


The  Chairman.  I think  it  is  better.  We  have  a sort  of  a tentative 
agreement  here  that  the  two  functions  should  be  divided,  and  Senator 
Hatch  has  an  amendment  to  produce  that  result.  We  have  an  agree- 
ment on  the  high  utility  of  this  currency  interchange,  and  I think  that 
if  your  subcommittee  could  bring  us  a unanimous  report  at  our  first 
meeting  in  January  on  those  subjects  that  that  would  end  the  whole 
argument,  and  I very  much  doubt  whether  we  can  write  the  thing 
out  here  this  morning. 

Senator  Smith.  We  could  not  write  it  out  here.  We  could  take  Sen- 
ator Hatch’s  proposal,  which  is  just  a modification  of  what  I had. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that  course? 

Senator  Hatch.  I want  to  say  this  for  Senator  Smith.  He  has  had 
a most  difficult  time. 

The  Chairman.  I know  he  has,  but  he  is  good  natured,  and  I think 
it  will  save  time. 

Senator  Lodge.  Senator  Smith  is  good  natured  and  patient. 

BILL  REFERRED  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the 
subcommittee  with  a request  that  it  be  reported  at  the  first  meeting 
in  January. 

Senator  Smith.  That  means  that  the  committee  feels  that  the  right 
way  to  deal  with  this  is  to  rewrite  H.R.  3342? 

Senator  Lodge.  The  thing  is,  Senator  Smith,  that  we  know  a lot 
more  about  this  whole  subject  than  the  House  did  at  that  time,  because 
the  whole  knowledge  on  that  subject  has  increased  so  much. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Senator  Barkley.  Suppose  we  were  to  write  a new  bill  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  write  what  we  thought  ought  to  be 
in  it.  I)o  they  mean  to  say  that  they  would  not  even  consider  that, 
couldn’t  get  it  into  conference  and  work  out  something  that  would 
be  agreeable? 

The  Chairman.  I think  the  position  is  that  they  would  not  accept 
just  a short  general  covering  authorization  without  the  restrictions 
and  directives  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Barkley.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  want  the  Senate  to 
initiate  a bill  and  get  it  over  to  them. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  they  have  some  feeling  that  for  a few  years 
they  have  been  battling  with  this  thing  trying  to  get  compromises 
from  different  groups  on  different  paragraphs,  and  they  feel  they 
would  have  to  start  all  over  again  if  we  started  with  a new  idea.  I 
did  not  confer  with  Messrs.  Rankin  and  others,  because  I did  not  feel 
it  was  necessary.  I talked  with  Mr.  Mundt.  I know  he  has  had  a tough 
time  getting  any  bill  through  at  all. 

We  just  have  this  one  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  that  is  that  we  ought  to  have 
some  legislative  authority  if  the  State  Department  is  going  to  get  an  in- 
creased appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  early  in  January,  and  I think 
they  feel  they  need  that  in  light  of  the  developments  in  Europe.  Our 
committee  went  over  it  and  agreed  we  were  inadequately  staffed  for 
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doing  a decent  job,  and  I think  we  have  to  move  into  that  and  give 
them  some  background  to  ask  for  further  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  are  quite  right,  but  I do  not  think 
you  are  losing  any  time  by  going  back  through  your  subcommittee. 
You  may  find  some  other  things  you  want  to  do.  Let  us  have  a report 
from  your  subcommittee  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  after 
the  first  of  January. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  that  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  course  will  be  followed. 

Senator  Barkley.  I move  we  adjourn. 

[Whereupon,  at  10 :50  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1948 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

W ashing  ton,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  committee 
hearing  room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg,  Capper,  White,  Smith,  Hicken- 
looper,  Lodge,  Connally,  George,  Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Senator  Smith,  this  meeting  is  called  as  a compliment  to  you  and 
your  very  fine  work  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  laboring  in  the 
vinyard.  I turn  the  meeting  over  to  you. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I thank  you  for  your  fine  words,  and 
I appreciate  the  recognition  of  what  I have  been  trying  to  do,  at  least. 

state  opposes  provision  on  foreign  currency  conversion 

I might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  among  other  things,  I was  asked 
to  look  into  a matter  in  connection  with  this  bill  during  the  holidays, 
which  I did.  That  was  the  question  of  whether  we  could  encourage 
publication  houses  and  newspapers,  and  so  forth,  by  any  program 
worked  out  for  the  exchanging  of  foreign  currencies  into  dollars.  I ex- 
plored the  matter  not  only  with  the  publishers  in  New  York,  like  Life 
and  Time  and  Readers  Digest  and  others,  but  also  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  State  Department,  with  Mr.  Lovett  and  Mr.  Sargent. 

We  have  tried  to  develop  a formula  that  we  can  incorporate  in  this 
bill,  with  the  net  result,  as  I reported  to  my  subcommittee  yesterday, 
that  the  State  Department  feels  that  with  the  knowledge  they  have 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  dangerous  to  open  the  door  to  the  extent  of 
suggesting  that  we  might  translate  foreign  currencies,  because  it 
would  just  lead  to  a flood  of  inquiries  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people,  and  they  would  prefer  that  we  don’t  put  it  in  this  bill,  and  our 
committee  felt,  after  discussing  it  yesterday,  that  it  was  probably  wise 
to  leave  it  out. 

So  I am  reporting  that  to  the  whole  committee.  I have  a form  with 
me  here  that  w as  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  counsel  for  the  group 
in  New  York.  If  the  committee  as  a whole  think  we  should  consider 
that  further,  I will  be  glad  to  submit  the  form,  but  Mr.  Lovett  is  a 
little  bit  afraid  that  if  we  insert  that  in  here  now,  as  I say,  it  will  open 
the  flood  gates  and  put  them  in  an  embarrassing  position,  and  he  thinks 
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he  has  ample  authority  to  purchase  publications  and  assist  these  other 
groups  by  purchase  of  publications  rather  than  by  direct  legislation  to 
translate  currencies. 

INFORMATION  ON  EXCHANGE  QUESTION  INADEQUATE 

Senator  Hatch.  I would  like  to  add  that  I am  opposed  to  inserting 
any  provision  of  this  kind  in  this  particular  bill,  not  only  because  I 
think  it  would  perhaps  delay  the  bill  itself,  but  I think  our  committee 
does  not  have  adequate  information  on  the  subject.  We  have  had  no 
hearings  on  it. 

Senator  Smith.  I agree  with  you. 

Senator  Hatch.  I don’t  know  how  far-reaching  it  would  go.  It  has 
been  already  suggested  that  this  would  cost  $25  million.  I don’t  know 
whether  it  would  or  not.  But  that  is  more  than  double  the  appropri- 
ation we  have  now  for  the  entire  program. 

I think  we  ought  to  know  more  about  the  subject. 

Senator  Smith.  The  feeling  was,  if  we  get  into  that  field,  that  we 
should  have  hearings  on  all  phases  of  it,  and  possibly  deal  with  it 
either  by  separate  legislation  or  possibly  as  a part  of  the  wider  Mar- 
shall Plan  when  we  consider  the  implications  of  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  true  that  we  haven’t  got  enough  information 
now  to  deal  with  this  question  of  blocked  currency.  Of  course  we  could 
have  in  hearings.  We  haven’t  had  hearings  on  any  phase  of  this  mat- 
ter; I haven’t  attended  any  on  anything  since  I have  been  on  the 
committee. 

authority  to  contract  for  the  translation  of  u.s.  publications 

On  page  27,  section  1005,  there  is  language  which  does  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  thought,  to  make  contracts  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  instance,  to  translate  the  Herald  Tribune 
into  French,  or  which  would  authorize  them  to  make  a contract  with 
the  Rome  Daily  American  to  translate  the  Rome  Daily  American  into 
Italian.  But  I haven’t  the  slightest  idea  that  anybody  in  the  State 
Department  has  the  imagination,  or  is  raising  his  sights  high  enough 
to  do  it. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinon  of  the  subcommittee 
that  something  along  this  line  of  blocked  currency  should  be  done. 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes;  but  my  dear  friend,  you  know  very  well  that 
nothing  is  going  to  be  done. 

PROBLEM  CAN  BE  REFERRED  TO  IN  REPORT 

Senator  Hatch.  I have  no  objection  to  making  an  insertion  regard- 
ing this  in  the  report. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  it  was  understood  we  would  try  to  in- 
corporate the  principle  in  the  report.  I said  yesterday  to  Mr.  Nichols, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  group  in  New  York — he  said  he  didn’t  want 
the  provision  put  in  the  bill  if  it  would  hold  up  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
but  he  said  he  would  like  very  much  if  reference  could  be  made  to  the 
problem  in  the  report,  that  the  publishers  needed  some  help  of  some 
sort  to  continue  their  operation.  I think,  in  fact,  I know,  Life  and 
Time  are  in  that  position  today. 
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Senator  Lodge.  If  the  State  Department  asks  the  Budget  for  enough 
money  to  buy  50  copies  of  the  New  York  Times  or  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  that  isn’t  going  to  meet  the  situation  at  all. 

Senator  Smith.  Isn’t  it  true  that  the  thing  is  going  to  turn  on  who- 
ever is  going  to  be  head  of  this  show  and  what  their  policy  will  be  in 
carrying  it  out?  I think  with  you,  that  section  1005  will  permit  the 
State  Department  to  make  some  practical  arrangements  to  purchase 
publications,  in  the  form  a subsidy,  but  after  all,  it  is  going  to  turn 
on  the  policy  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  operation. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  unless  we  show  that  we  think  that  ought  to  be 
done,  they  are  going  to  send  up  some  clerk  in  the  State  Department 
who  is  going  to  ask  somebody  in  the  Budget  for  enough  money  to  buy 
50  copies  of  the  New-  York  Times,  and  that  is  all  that  is  going  to 
happen. 

I am  not  a lawyer,  but  I know-  the  Government,  and  that  is  the  way 
it  is  going  to  be  done. 

USE  OF  THE  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES  OF  PRIVATE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Chairman.  I got  an  idea  on  this  thing  that  I would  like  to 
submit  to  you.  I will  come  up  to  it  backward. 

I agree  that  w-e  are  not  in  a position  to  bring  an  affirmative  specific 
formula  at  the  moment,  because  w7hen  you  open  this  door  to  begin  with 
there  are  thousands  of  publications  w7hich  w-ould  ask  to  be  considered, 
and  there  has  to  be  a criterion. 

On  the  other  hand,  I just  agree  completely  that  the  best  American 
publicity  in  Europe  is  in  the  standard  American  publications,  and 
that  they  are  a premium  at  almost  every  price  wTith  a demand  for  them 
which  is  so  eloquent  in  respect  to  the  utility  of  that  avenue  of  publicity 
that  there  is  just  nothing  to  be  said  for  it.  I think  it  beats  all  of  the 
Voices  of  America  put  together. 

Senator  Wiley.  Hear,  hear. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  agree  to  that,  and  I think  probably,  Alec, 
you  agree  also  that  wTe  don’t  know  enough  at  the  moment  to  try  to 
write  a specific  formula. 

I was  just  wondering  w7hether  we  couldn’t  underscore  our  own  think- 
ing on  the  subject.  I don’t  for  an  instant  think  this  language  is  ade- 
quate, but  I still  will  give  you  the  idea  I am  shooting  at. 

On  page  27,  in  section  1005  : 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  utilize,  insofar  as  is  practicable,  the  services  and  facilities  of  private  agencies, 
including  the  use  of  existing  American  publications,  through  contractual  arrange- 
ments or  otherwise, 

or  something  of  that  sort. 

Can  we  not  put  a covering  phrase  in  at  that  point  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  I am  driving  at. 

The  Chairman.  Which  underscores  the  fact  that  this  committee  is 
thinking  ahead  of  the  authors  of  this  bill  as  it  comes  down  from  the 
State  Department,  and  w7ants  something  done  about  it. 

Senator  Wtley.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I say  a word? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  puts  something  in  the  committee  report. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  cover  it  with  emphasis  in  the  committee 
report.  I would  sort  of  like  just  a phrase  in  the  bill  itself. 
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Senator  Lodge.  So  would  I. 

Senator  Wiley.  In  that  connection  I want  to  say  that  when  I came 
back  from  Europe  I was  tremendously  impressed  with  the  thing  that 
we  are  talking  about.  Yesterday  I had  to  lunch  Alexander  Jones,  who 
is  next  to  the  top  in  the  Post,  I guess.  Do  you  know  who  he  is? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  And  I want  to  give  you  the  result  of  that  conver- 
sation. 

REDUCING  EDITION  SIZE,  POSTAL  RATES 

He  said  that  the  press  was  tremendously  interested  in  this  thought, 
and  the  importance  of  getting  into  Europe  the  American  newspaper. 
But  he  agreed  with  me  that,  as  you  suggested,  the  question  of  a sub- 
sidy would  just  open  the  thing  wide. 

He  suggested  this  thought,  and  I give  it  to  you : First,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  take,  for  instance,  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  edi- 
tion. The  cost  of  transporting  that  and  getting  it  effectively  into 
Europe  I guess  is  a couple  of  dollars  by  mail. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Well,  just  as  the  London  papers,  even  now  the  Lon- 
don Times,  have  this  thin  sheet — you  know  that — you  know  that  the 
newspaper  thinkers,  the  real  thinkers  of  the  newspaper  business, 
could  be  called  together  and  see  if  they  couldn’t  work  out  an  effective 
way  of  getting  the  news  into  a compressed  sheet. 

He  said  the  Washington  Post  could  reduce  its  size.  They  would  cut 
out  the  advertising  and  get  it  down  to  where  it  would  probably  weigh, 
well,  he  said  500  copies  would  get  down  to  where  they  would  weigh 
166  pounds. 

Now,  he  said  if  they  were  to  send  500  of  those  into  Europe,  they 
would  go  on  different  planes.  The  biggest  help  that  could  be  given  to 
the  newspapers  would  be  a reduction  in  postal  rates.  That  way,  he 
said,  every  newspaper  in  the  country  would  want  to  be  sending  its 
newspapers  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  overseas  postal  rates  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  Yes;  he  suggested  further  that  the  newspapers  are 
cognizant  of  this  situation.  He  is  going  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  lead- 
ers; the  Newspaper  Association  is  going  to  hold  a meeting,  and  they 
are  going  to  lay  this  thing  out,  following  a suggestion  I gave  them 
yesterday,  a concise  suggestion  that  will  open  the  gates  so  that  the 
newspapers  of  America,  which  we  all  agree  are  the  best  voice  of 
America,  together  with  our  magazines 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  PREFERRED 

Senator  Lodge.  If  translated  into  language  they  can  read. 

Senator  Wiley.  No ; I want  to  come  to  that.  The  point  is,  no  trans- 
lation. The  English  language  today  is  spoken  by  more  people  in  the 
world  than  any  other  language. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  wouldn’t  do  you  any  good  in  France. 

Senator  Wiley.  The  point  is  this;  it  would  serve  two  purposes.  It 
would  not  only  be  the  unauthorized,  you  might  call  it.  Voice  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  would  not  be  the  voice  that  was  chiseled  and  channeled  to  reflect 
some  particular  thinker.  It  would  be  the  newspaper  voice,  the  voice  that 
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you  and  I read  about  and  hear  about  every  day,  and  it  would  be  in 
English. 

The  idea  is  that  in  Western  Europe  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
coming acquanted  with  English,  and  not  in  this  century  or  the  next 
century,  but  until  the  people  of  the  world  understand  the  same  lan- 
guage you  will  never  get  peace  anywhere.  So  there  would  be  two 
objectives.  It  would  be  making  English  the  tongue  of  Western  Europe, 
and  I want  to  say  that  wherever  I was  in  Europe  I had  no  trouble. 
People  spoke  English.  Youngsters  spoke  English.  I had  10  foreigners 
in  my  office  yesterday  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  every 
one  of  them  spoke  English.  Youngsters  and  oldsters  spoke  English.  I 
put  this  in  their  lap,  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do,  and  they  agreed. 

But  there  is  one  other  suggestion  I made  to  him  which  I think  is 
more  vital  than  that.  Take,  for  instance,  let’s  say  the  Hague,  and  the 
newspaper  in  the  Hague.  A deal  is  made  with  a newspaper  in  the 
Hague  that  one  sheet  be  put  in  in  English.  That  paper  is  in  the  tongue 
of  Holland.  You  make  an  arrangement  with  that  paper,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  that  page.  But  you  go  on  this  business  basis : “What 
is  your  circulation — 100,000  ?” 

“All  right.  We  will  pay  you  so  much,”  and  that  page  is  edited  as  they 
are  editing  it  in  Chicago  now,  photographed  and  gotten  out  over  there 
every  day.  But  it  is  put  in  the  middle  of  this  Dutch  paper. 

Pretty  soon  that  paper  will  become  the  most  popular  paper  in  Hol- 
land. They  would  have  there  the  American  news.  But  when  the  circula- 
tion reached  say,  200,000,  you  wouldn't  pay  anything.  I would  sell  it  to 
that  publisher  like  Penney  buys  the  rent  of  a store.  A half  million  dol- 
lars of  business  the  rent  is  so  much.  If  they  get  a million-dollar  business 
out  of  that  store,  the  rent  goes  up. 

Well,  I would  just  put  it  in  reverse,  that  this  paper,  then,  would  be- 
come a sheet  reflecting  the  real  voice  of  America.  But  newspapermen 
have  got  to  do  that  job,  nobody  else. 

He  said  he  thought  that  that  was  a very  good  idea,  too.  But  I want 
to  say  emphatically  that  the  idea  was  to  maintain  the  English  tongue 
and  maintain  it  so  that  it  will  become  more  and  more  the  tongue  of 
Western  Europe,  and  that  the  voice  of  America,  refleeted  through  that 
tongue,  would  be  most  potent  in  following  either  one  of  those  channels. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  Senator,  what  we  are  saying  here  this 
morning  just  underscores  the  fact  that  this  sort  of  prospectus  to  which 
we  all  have  a general  attachment  simply  cannot  be  developed  legisla- 
tively at  the  moment. 

Senator  Wiley.  I agree. 

BILL  LANGUAGE  ON  THE  USE  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  it  seems  to  me,  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  utility,  in  addition  to  emphasizing  this  idea  in  the  report; 
whether  there  is  any  value  in  trying  to  add  any  sort  of  language  to  the 
bill  itself  just  sort  of  identifying  in  the  general  language  the  commit- 
tee’s thinking  on  the  subject. 

What  do  you  have  to  say  about  that,  Senator  Hatch  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  I like  the  language  you  suggested,  and  unless  we  be 
pressed  for  time  this  morning — we  are  all  going  to  have  to  go  to  the 
floor  at  12  o’clock — I am  going  to  move  that  the  language  you  indicated 
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be  inserted  at  the  proper  time  in  section  1005,  and  that  the  report  also 
include  it. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  the  chairman’s  language  was  especially 
good. 

The  Chairman.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  utilize,  in  so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  serv- 
ice and  facilities  of  private  agencies,  including  existing  American  pri- 
vate publications,  through  contractual  arrangements  or  otherwise. 

What  do  you  think  about  that,  Cabot  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  very  good.  That  is  what  I think  we  ought  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that,  Senator  Smith  ? 

Senator  Smith.  No;  I am  just  trying  to  see  if  that  would  cover  the 
range  I have  been  talking  about.  It  doesn’t  cover  the  movies.  They  were 
in  on  this  conference. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  would  authorize  the  Herald  Tribune  to  get 
newsprint  to  print  the  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris. 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  would.  Is  there  objection  to  Senator 
Hatch’s  amendment? 

Senator  Connally.  I want  to  ask  one  question. 

Senator  Smith  indicated  that  this  was  to  be  restricted  to  American 
private  agencies.  Is  that  true  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I just  read  it  the  way  Senator  Vanderberg  suggested 
it. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  that  we  are  trying  to  cover  is  the  gen- 
eral objective  of  the  use  of  our  American  publications  abroad  without 
any  identifications  or  details. 

Senator  Connally.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  might  want  to  con- 
tract with  some  agencies  over  their  to  distribute  them,  or  do  something 
about  it  ? 

Senator  Smith.  You  can  still  do  that  under  your  bill.  I think  this 
simply  highlights  what  we  have  been  discussing  here. 

Senator  Connally.  I don’t  want  to  make  it  too  restrictive. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  is  agreed  to. 

Senator  Wiley.  Can  I ask  a question  there?  You  just  made  a state- 
ment. I want  to  be  sure  it  is  correct. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  it  is  the  common  practice  in  the  papers 
of  Paris  and  the  papers  in  Belgium  especially,  also,  where  they  sell  a 
whole  sheet,  and  a businessman  will  go  out  or  someone  will  go  out  and 
he  will  get  his  own  advertisement.  If  you  thought  it  advisable  for  the 
American  Government  to  buy  a sheet  in  that  paper  and  follow  through 
the  general  idea  outlined  before,  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
publishers,  you  could  do  that? 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  you  could  do  it  under  the  general  terms  of 
the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  can  do  it  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Wiley.  That  is  what  I am  getting  at.  I haven’t  studied  the 

biU. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  I can  say  without  hesitation  that  you  can 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  amendment  is  included. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I propose  to  go  right  through  the 
bill  as  we  had  it  set  up,  and  I will  start  on  the  first  page,  with  the  title. 
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NEW  TITLE  LANGUAGE 

If  you  turn  to  pages  28  and  29  you  will  see  that  we  have  suggested 
amending  the  title  from  what  it  is  here.  We  have  suggested  amending 
this  long  title  to  a title  simply  reading : 

An  Act  to  promote  the  better  understanding  of  the  United  States  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  to  strengthen  cooperative  international  relations. 

That  was  discussed  at  our  last  meeting,  and  if  I am  correct  in  my 
recollection,  it  was  approved.  That  is  the  first  step. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  simplification,  the  other  one  must  be  a 
cuckoo. 

Senator  Barkley.  In  that  connection,  if  there  is  some  way  to  shorten 
the  name  of  this  act,  it  would  help : 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948. 

There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  shorten  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  can  shorten  the  whole  bill  about  90  percent. 

Senator  Smith.  We  are  making  a break  between  information  and 
educational  exchange.  We  are  emphasizing  both  of  those  things  in  this 
act,  after  this  long  harangue  we  have  had  with  the  educators  and  what- 
not. I agree  with  you  it  would  be  better  to  have  a shorter  title. 

The  Chairman.  Let’s  get  into  the  guts  of  the  thing. 

Senator  Smith.  On  page  2 we  have  changed  “1947”  to  “1948”,  of 
course. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

On  page  3,  we  had  this  up  last  time  but  we  made  some  amendments 
in  it,  so  I will  call  attention  to  what  the  amendments  are  in  the  state- 
ment of  purposes.  Instead  of  saying  “The  means  to  be  used  in  achieving 
these  objectives  are,”  we  have  said,  in  line  6,  “among  the  means  to  be 
used  in  achieving  these  objectives  are — ” the  purpose  being  that  we 
don’t  want  to  have  it  appear  that  the  only  means  would  be  these  two. 
We  all  feel  there  is  a much  wider  range  than  these  two. 

Then  we  have  added  to  subparagraph  1 on  line  8 of  page  3 a clause 
that  both  Senator  Hatch  and  Senator  Lodge  were  anxious  to  have 
inserted  there  with  regard  to  the  information  service.  I will  read 
the  whole  paragraph,  and  you  will  see  what  we  mean  by  it : 

PROMULGATING  THE  ACCEPTED  FOREIGN  POLICIES  OF  GOVERNMENT 

(1)  an  information  service  to  disseminate  abroad  information  about  the  United 
States  and  its  people,  with  special  emphasis  on  policies  promulgated  and  an- 
nounced by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  respon- 
sible officials  of  Government,  having  to  do  with  matters  affecting  foreign 
affairs ; * * *. 

We  elaborated  it  so  that  it  would  be  clearly  related  to  carrying 
the  accepted  foreign  affairs  policies  of  the  Government,  either  ema- 
nating from  the  Congress,  the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  addition  ? What  is  it  you  have  added  ? 

Senator  Smith.  We  have  added  the  words  beginning  in  line  9 : 

With  special  emphasis  on  policies  promulgated  and  announced  by  the  Congress, 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  responsible  officials  of  Govern- 
ment having  to  do  with  matters  affecting  foreign  affairs ; * * *. 
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Senator  Hatch.  It  is  really  Senator  Lodge’s  amendment. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  Senator  Lodge  suggested  it  originally,  and 
Senator  Hatch  supported  it. 

The  Chairman.  I wonder  if  that  does  not  have  liabilities  as  well 
as  assets. 

Senator  Smith.  I will  be  very  glad  to  hear  reflection  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  as  I can  put  into  words  at  the  moment 
the  precise  thought  that  occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  it,  except  that 
it  seems  to  tie  this  down  to 

Senator  Wiley.  Foreign  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  to  foreign  affairs.  It  does  that,  but  in  ad- 
dition it  ties  it  down  to  a specific  reflection  of  what  is  presumed  to  be 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  and  puts  that  exclusively  in 
the  control  of  the  operators  of  this  service.  Isn’t  that  sort  of  a totali- 
tarian impact? 

Senator  Hatch.  That  wasn’t  my  idea  at  all,  and  I am  sure  it  is  not 
Senator  Lodge’s.  He  made  the  suggestion,  and  I liked  it  primarily 
because  there  has  been  a lot  of  loose  talk  to  nonofficials. 

Senator  Smith.  It  was  really  a limiting  idea. 

Senator  Hatch.  I wanted  not  to  limit,  particularly,  but  I wanted 
that  these  people  in  charge  of  this  program  would  know  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  that  the  official  pronouncements  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  people  who 
speak  for  this  Government,  should  be  emphasized  over  these  other 
loose-talking  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  put  in  parentheses,  “P.S. 
We  mean  Henry  Wallace.” 

Senator  Connally.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  “on  policies 
promulgated  and  announced  by  the  Congress,”  and  so  on?  That  is  a 
little  tautological.  “Promulgated”  I think  would  be  enough. 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  so. 

Senator  Connally.  I have  no  hardened  attitude  on  this  subject.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  highly  important.  If  it  is  promulgated  it  is  announced. 

Senator  Lodge.  I think  “promulgated”  is  better  language.  There 
were  two  motives  I had  in  this  thing.  One  was,  there  had  been  so  many 
of  these  underlings  in  the  State  Department  and  the  Voice  of  America 
who  went  ahead  and  used  the  thing  to  sound  off  their  own  views,  which 
I think  is  very  unwise.  And  we  have  seen  a tremendous  lack  of  disci- 
pline in  the  State  Department  in  the  last  year  in  connection  with  those 
German  scientists. 

The  second  reason  was  that  so  often  in  my  travels  the  people  who 
work  for  the  Information  Service  did  not  know  what  the  policy  is. 
Nobody  has  told  them  and  the  real  Voice  of  America  abroad  is  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  United  States  Am- 
bassadors, and  those  are  the  people  who  are  listened  to,  and  it  is  up  to 
them  to  say  something. 

Senator  Connally.  If  you  are  going  to  adopt  this  thing  at  all,  you 
ought  to  have  an  assistant  secretary  in  charge  of  it  to  do  not  much 
else. 

Senator  Hatch.  Oh,  yes,  and  the  best  man  we  can  get. 

Senator  Connally.  You  have  not  had.  You  have  just  had  some  two 
bit  fellows  over  there. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  one  of  the  big  troubles. 
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IS  THE  LANGUAGE  TOO  RESTRICTIVE? 

Senator  Barkley.  Let  me  ask  you  how  this  language  would  affect 
these  two  situations.  I just  spent  a couple  of  weeks  over  in  France 
and  Germany.  There  are  two  things  that  have  happened  over  there 
and  over  here  that  made  a greater  impression  among  the  people  than 
anything  that  has  happened  since  the  war.  Everywhere  you  could 
hear  about  it,  and  it  got  in  France,  and  I think  in  Italy  pretty  good 
publicity  in  all  the  newspapers.  Even  the  Communist  newspapers  car- 
ried it. 

The  other  thing  was  that  in  Germany  we  have  103,000  soldiers  and 
officers  in  the  American  Zone  of  Occupation.  They,  of  their  own 
initiative,  and  at  their  own  expense,  provided  Christmas  dinners  for 
nearly  2 million  German  children  in  the  American  Occupied  Zone, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  gestures  that  I ever  heard  of  being  in- 
augurated and  carried  out  by  soldiers.  You  can  well  understand  that 
they  are  away  from  home  and  they  miss  their  own  family  connections 
and  their  own  Christmases  and  they  just  went  down  in  their  pockets 
and  paid  for  a good,  square  Christmas  dinner  for  nearly  2 million 
children. 

Well,  now,  this  language  ought  not  to  be  so  restrictive  that  an 
episode  of  that  kind  could  not  be  publicized  through  our  Information 
Service  and  given  as  wide  as  possible  distribution  and  dissemination, 
for  the  good  will  that  it  really  carried  with  it.  That  can’t  be  overlooked 
when  you  are  dealing  with  people. 

Senator  Connally.  The  language  is  not  restrictive. 

Senator  Smith.  This  simply  says,  “With  special  emphasis.” 

Senator  Barkley.  Does  it  carry  implications  that  it  has  to  be  some 
policy  announced  by  the  Congress,  or  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  State? 

Senator  Smith.  “An  information  service  to  disseminate  abroad  in- 
formation about  the  United  States  and  its  people,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  policies.” 

Originally  we  stopped  after  the  words  “and  its  people”.  Senator 
Lodge’s  amendment  was  that  beginning  with  “with  special  emphasis”. 

Senator  Barkley.  Neither  of  those  things  was  a policy  inaugurated 
by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Congress.  It  was  just  a 
goodwill  movement. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  not  think  that  under  this  language  that 
could  be  publicized  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  exactly  the  same  thing  that 
bothered  me  in  general  about  this  thing.  It  looks  as  though  this  could 
be  read  as  though  we  were  trying  to  turn  this  service  into  a foreign- 
policy  promotion. 

Senator  Lodge.  Would  you  say  “with  due  regard  for”  instead  of 
saying  “with  special  emphasis”  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  In  addition  to  the  special  policies  promulgated 
by  the  Government  through  any  source,  legislative  or  executive,  it  is 
desirable  that  information  be  disseminated  concerning  the  way  of  life 
of  our  people,  our  schools,  our  economic  and  industrial  system,  the 
way  we  do  things  over  here,  which  are  not  necessarily  governmental. 
They  are  not  official.  That  is  a very  important  thing.  People  hang  onto 
the  radio  over  there  to  get  some  picture  of  the  way  we  live  over  here, 
and  that  cannot  be  done  in  an  official  promulgation  or  official  policy. 
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The  Chairman.  How  would  it  be  if  you  took  out  “with  special 
emphasis”  and  said,  “about  the  United  States  and  its  people,  and 
policies  promulgated  by  the  Congress,”  and  so  forth  ? Why  give  it  any 
special  place  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  I think  that  would  do  it. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Take  out  the  words  “with  special  emphasis 
on”. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  read,  “an  information  service  to  dis- 
seminate abroad  information  about  the  United  States  and  its  people, 
policies  promulgated  and  announced  by  the  Congress,  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,”  and  so  on. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  You  would  want  to  put  in  “and”  after 
“people”. 

THE  INTIMATE  CONTACT  OF  INDIVIDUALS  IS  REMEMBERED 

Senator  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  put  in  my  nickel’s  worth 
about  one  source  that  I hope  whoever  runs  this  show  will  give  special 
study  to. 

I want  to  tell  you  that  the  greatest  source  of  good  will  for  America 
in  Europe  has  come  through  the  years  and  decades  from  the  letters 
that  the  relatives  over  here  write  to  relatives  over  there  and  from 
incidents  such  as  Senator  Barkley  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hickenlooper  and  I have  to  be  excused  for 
10  minutes.  Will  you  preside,  Senator  Wiley? 

Senator  IYiley.  I have  never  heard  one  “thank  you”  for  what  Amer- 
ica has  done  as  a Nation,  but  in  every  community  I heard  them  tell 
about  the  CARE  packages. 

A letter  from  John  Jones  in  America  to  Sam  Smith  in  Holland; 
these  packages  from  the  United  States  individuals  to  individuals  are 
what  make  the  impression.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  $50-odd 
billion  we  shot  in  there,  but  the  intimate  contact  of  the  individual  is 
remembered. 

I also  heard  time  and  time  again  a spirit  of  gratitude  expressed  for 
men  who  have  gone  over  there  personally  and  done  things,  just  like 
the  incident  3^011  cited,  of  feeding  these  hungry  children,  men  who 
brought  over  some  food  and  stuff  for  themselves  and  gave  it  away.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  most  important  that  whoever  is  running  the 
show  recognize  that  the  important  thing  is  to  let  the  people  in  Europe 
know  what  our  way  of  life  is  and  just  what  is  said  about  us  in  the  letters 
from  their  loved  ones  over  here  written  to  them  over  there. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  that  is  very  much  to  the  point.  I think  you 
are  quite  right  about  it.  The  aggregate  of  that  is  more  than  we  can 
do  from  any  government  standpoint. 

Senator  Connally.  If  they  had  known  the  details  of  these  govern- 
ment gifts,  they  would  have  felt  the  same  way. 

NEW  LANGUAGE  APPROVED 

Senator  Smith.  We  have  to  interpret  our  gifts  in  the  same  spirit. 

I understand  that  the  committee  agrees  to  the  changes  in  paragraph 
1 on  page  3. 

Senator  Connally.  You  strike  out  “with  special  emphasis  on”  and 
insert  “and”. 
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Senator  Smith.  Then  you  continue  “and  policies  promulgated.”  And 
then  you  strike  out  “and  announced.” 

Senator  Hatch.  And  strike  out  the  “and”  between  the  “United 
States”  and  “its  people”. 

Senator  Smith.  You  would  have  it  read,  “an  information  service  to 
disseminate  abroad  information  about  the  United  States,  its  people, 
and  policies  promulgated  by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,”  and  so  on  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  Is  there  any  objection?  If  not,  it  will  be  approved. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  SERVICE 


Senator  Smith.  Paragraph  2 brings  out  the  way  we  have  covered 
the  two  different  services.  We  have  covered  the  Information  Service. 
Now  we  are  getting  into  the  other  field,  the  Educational  Exchange 
Service. 

That  reads  “(2)  An  educational  exchange  service  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  in — 

(a)  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills ; 

(b)  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other  services;  and 

(c)  the  interchange  of  developments  in  the  field  of  education,  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

The  reason  for  the  breakdown  is  because  of  the  complaint  that  we 
had  that  under  Mr.  Benton’s  regime  the  so-called  educational  exchange 
was  entirely  subordinated  to  the  radio  and  so  forth,  and  they  hardly 
gave  any  attention  at  all  to  the  educational  exchange  which  had  been 
developed  through  our  universities  with  other  universities,  and  they 
felt  it  was  put  in  the  background  and  they  wanted  a distinction  made 
in  the  bill. 

They  first  urged  that  it  be  a separate  bill  covering  the  educational 
exchange.  I talked  them  out  of  that.  I had  talks  with  the  president  of 
my  own  school,  Princeton,  and  the  president  of  Harvard,  and  others 
who  were  very  much  concerned  with  the  way  education  had  been 
served,  but  they  are  satisfied  with  this  wording,  and  in  our  setup  of  the 
advisory  commissions  we  have  a setup  the  same  way.  We  have  an 
advisory  commission  on  the  informational  program  and  a separate 
advisory  commission  on  the  educational  program. 


ALL  PROGRAMS  WILL  BE  BROUGHT  UNDER  STATE 

Senator  Connally.  Is  it  done  under  the  State  Department  now? 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  under  the  general  cover  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  is  being  done  by  lots  of  private  agencies  as  well. 

Senator  Barkley.  Has  not  the  Bureau  of  Education  something  to  do 
with  it,  too  ? 

Senator  Smith.  They  have,  but  they  will  be  subordinated  to  the 
otate  Department  if  this  is  set  up.  We  are  trying  to  bring  the  whole 
thing  under  the  State  Department  tent  in  combining  the  activities  of 
these  various  groups. 

Senator  Wiley.  Who  has  jurisdiction  now,  without  this  law? 

Senator  Smith.  They  are  going  ahead  and  doing  it.  The  State  De- 
partment has  been  doing  it  without  clear-cut  legislative  authority. 

SouthaAmerkaNALLY*  Rockefeller  did  a lot  of  this  while  he  was  in 

Senator  Smith.  Yes ; there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
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Senator  Hatch.  I think  the  division  that  has  been  made  has  met 
with  almost  universal  approval.  I think  that  was  your  original  idea. 
You  were  the  man  who  suggested  that. 

Senator  Connally.  I had  a lot  of  ideas. 

Senator  Wiley.  Original? 

Senator  Connally.  Not  all  of  them. 

Senator  Barkley.  That  seems  to  be  a pretty  fair  expression  of  the 
thing.  I move  that  it  be  adopted. 

Senator  Wiley.  Without  objection,  it  is  approved. 

LANGUAGE  CHANGES  REGARDING  THE  U.N. 

Senator  Smith.  Then,  in  section  3,  we  put  in  a separate  section  the 
language  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  language  has 
been  changed  in  accordance  with  Senator  Vandenberg’s  suggestion  at 
the  last  meeting.  It  now  reads,  “Section  3.  In  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  information  concerning  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations,  its  organizations  and  functions, 
shall  be  constantly  emphasized.” 

That  is  simply  to  keep  the  United  Nations  in  the  picture. 

Senator  Connally.  I agree  with  your  objectives,  but  I do  not  know 
whether  I agree  with  the  language. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  is  better  language  than  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Smith.  They  put  in  the  House  bill  on  page  2,  “among  the 
means  to  be  used.” 

They  added  that  as  one  of  the  means,  the  dissemination  abroad 
about  the  United  Nations,  its  organizations  and  functions.  We  did  not 
want  to  make  it  the  function  of  this  setup  to  disseminate  information 
about  the  United  Nations,  but  simply  to  keep  it  in  the  foreground 
that  the  emphasis  on  our  relationship  to  the  United  Nations  was  there. 

Senator  Connally.  I just  did  not  like  to  constantly  emphasize  it  as 
if  we  were  making  a special  provision  about  that,  but  I don’t  suppose 
it  is  important.  I would  not  care,  for  instance,  for  them  to  constantly 
emphasize  our  part  in  the  Palestine  situation,  because  it  would  drive 
all  of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  away  from  us.  They  have  already 
left  us,  I reckon,  but  it  would  keep  them  out. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  you  prefer  to  leave  out  “constantly”  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  You  can  simply  say  “shall  be  emphasized.” 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  not  important.  I don’t  care.  I think  it  would 
be  better  without  it,  but  I am  not  insisting  on  it. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  want  the  word  left  out,  or  leave  it  as  it  is  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  it  is  better  without  the  word. 

Senator  Connally.  It  makes  it  look  like  it  is  an  organ  for  the 
United  Nations. 

Senator  Wiley.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  approved  with  the 
word  “constantly”  left  out. 

CHANGE  RELATING  TO  EMPLOYMENT  WITH  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Senator  Smith.  Now,  on  the  next  page  there  is  no  change  by  the 
subcommittee.  There  was  a change,  but  it  was  a change  adopted  in  the 
action  reporting  the  bill  out  last  June. 

The  next  change  that  the  subcommittee  adopted  was  on  page  7, 
where  the  language  read,  “Any  person,  while  assigned  for  service  to 
or  in  cooperation  with,”  and  so  on. 
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Senator  Hickenlooper  proposed  a change  from  the  word  “person” 
in  sections  301,  302,  and  303,  where  the  word  “person”  is  used,  so  that 
we  have  limited  that  to  a “citizen  of  the  United  States”  because  we 
felt  there  might  be  some  danger  if  someone  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  a citizen  of  the  United  States  were  assigned  to  one  of 
these  jobs.  It  was  checked  up  with  the  State  Department  and  they 
said  it  had  been  an  oversight  and  they  were  glad  to  have  the  change 
made. 

I move,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  change  in  section  301,  302,  and  303  of  the 
word  “person”  to  “citizen  of  the  United  States.” 

Senator  Wiley.  Without  objection,  that  is  approved. 

Senator  Connally.  What  about  page  5,  and  all  those  changes? 

Senator  Smith.  As  I said,  Senator,  those  were  the  changes  that 
were  adopted  when  we  reported  the  bill  out  last  June.  They  have  not 
been  affected  by  our  action  this  time. 

Senator  Connally.  You  have  them  in  italic. 

Senator  Smith.  We  have  already  approved  them.  If  you  want  to 
bring  them  up  again  I will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Hatch.  I might  say  that  the  amendment  in  title  IV  is  the 
result  of  what  Senator  Smith  said  was  his  brainstorm. 

PARTICIPATION  BY  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Senator  Smith.  On  page  9,  I hope  the  committee  will  give  special 
attention  to  this,  because  this  gave  the  subcommittee  the  biggest 
amount  of  trouble  we  had.  The  question  of  participation  by  other 
Government  agencies  in  this  thing  has  been  one  of  the  sore  spots  in 
the  whole  picture,  and  the  State  Department  had  difficulty  with  it  and 
the  Mundt  bill  finally  contained  a lot  of  provisions  that  we  wrestled 
all  over  in  our  subcommittee,  and  finally,  as  Senator  Hatch  said,  I had 
a brainstorm  and  took  it  up  with  the  Department  yesterday,  to  see  if 
they  could  not  eliminate  a lot  of  questions  that  bothered  us. 

My  first  question  was  whether  they  would  not  take  section  401  and 
simply  stop  with  the  first  sentence  of  that  section,  and  simply  say, 
“The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  carrying  on  any  activity  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act,  to  utilize,  with  their  approval,  the  services,  fa- 
cilities, and  the  personnel  of  the  other  Government  agencies.” 

It  was  checked  up,  and  they  said  it  would  not  be  simplified  quite  as 
much  as  that,  although  they  agreed  that  the  rest  of  section  401  could 
be  eliminated  without  harm  as  it  was  simply  a recommendation  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  clarification,  and  they  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  bill. 

So,  we  are  recommending  that  the  balance  of  section  401  be  stricken 
out,  simply  authorizing,  as  it  reads  now,  the  Secretary  to  use  these 
other  governmental  agencies. 

I will  go  on  to  the  other  sections  when  we  dispose  of  that  question, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Wiley.  Is  there  any  objection  ? 

Senator  Connally.  I don’t  like  the  limitation,  “with  their  ap- 
proval.” I think  if  the  President,  or  Secretary  of  State  wants  to 
utilize  them,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  is  the  reason  we  struck  out  some  of  those 
other  things.  There  were  limitations  and  restrictions,  and  nobody 
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knew  what  they  meant.  I thought  Senator  Smith  did  a very  good  job 
in  striking  all  of  that  out. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  isn't  Senator  Connally  right  about  that? 

Senator  Smith.  You  have  a tender  matter  that  is  right  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s family,  right  in  the  Cabinet. 

MAKE  PARTICIPATION  CONTINGENT  ON  APPROVAL  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Senator  Barkley,  you  may  have  some  thought  on  that.  Here  are 
other  departments,  like  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  may  be 
brought  in.  Should  the  State  Department  be  able  to  say,  “Whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  gentlemen,  you  have  to  come  in  and  do  this  job.”  ? It  is  a 
sort  of  a courtesy  to  put  in  “with  the  approval  of  the  Department.” 

Senator  Barkley.  Why  couldn’t  you  improve  that  situation  by  say- 
ing “with  the  approval  of  the  President”  ? Of  course,  the  President  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  these  departments.  Instead  of  leaving  it  up  to  the 
Department  to  approve,  say  “with  the  approval  of  the  President.” 

If  the  President  wants  one  of  these  agencies  used  by  the  State  De- 
partment, he  should  order  it  done.  But  to  leave  it  up  to  the  other  de- 
partment might  result  in  a stalemate.  I would  rather  leave  it  to  the 
approval  of  the  President. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  move  that  change  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  I have  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  it  is  a good  idea.  It  may  be  the  wiser  way  to 
do  it. 

Senator  Wiley.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  amended  and 
accepted. 

Senator  Smith.  I am  glad  to  have  that,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
things  that  was  bothering  me. 

Senator  Connally.  The  chances  are,  if  you  did  not  get  their  ap- 
proval without  this  clause  they  would  not  do  anything  anyway.  If 
they  do  not  want  to  do  it,  they  would  bog  along  and  fiddle  around. 

Senator  Smith.  This  is  an  embarrassing  part  of  the  whole  bill. 

Senator  Connally.  Are  we  running  the  Government,  or  are  these 
damned  departments  running  it  ? This  is  the  law. 

Senator  Hatch.  Do  you  want  to  put  that  in  the  bill  ? 

Senator  Connally.  I think  you  would  have  to  make  it  mighty 
strong.  If  you  didn’t,  they  would  overrule  you. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  I think  I should  say  that  ordinarily,  when  the  use  of 
another  agency  is  provided  for  in  a case  like  this,  it  is  usually  specified 
that  it  be  done  with  their  approval,  and  especially  if  the  State  Depart- 
ment drafts  the  bill.  The  matter  of  interagency  jealousies  always  arises 
and  they  are  very  careful  to  say  “with  their  approval”  if  other  agen- 
cies are  to  be  utilized. 

Senator  Smith.  Would  this  not  cover  it  ? 

Dr.  Wilcox.  I think  so. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  this  is  a very  good  way  to  deal  with  it. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  OTHER  SERVICES 

In  section  402  I raised  a question  whether  that  could  be  left  out, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  give  these  agencies  authority  to 
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operate,  and  the  case  was  cited  of  possibly  using  the  Department  of 
Interior  if  some  geological  work  were  wanted  done  in  Mexico,  you 
had  to  have  specific  authority  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  operate  in  that  connection,  and  this  section  402  gives  the  other 
Government  agencies  the  necessary  authority.  That  is  the  point  of  that, 
and  this  is  the  clause  that  was  prepared  by  the  agencies  working  to- 
gether and  giving  them  adequate  authority  for  the  purpose. 

So  I agreed,  and  we  all  agreed,  that  that  should  be  left  in. 

Senator  Wiley.  You  have  to  have  it  understood,  “with  the  approval 
of  the  President”,  there  again,  don’t  you  ? 

Senator  Smith.  No;  reading  section  402. 

A government  agency,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may  perform  such  tech- 
nical or  other  services  as  such  agency  may  be  competent  to  render  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  another  country  desirous  of  obtaining  such  services,  upon  terms  and 
conditions  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agency,  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that  such  services  will 
contribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  * * * 

and  so  on. 

It  just  gives  the  authority  in  case  the  setup  is  arranged  for  as  pro- 
vided in  section  401. 

That  is  not  changed  in  any  way.  That  is  exactly  the  way  it  read  in 
the  so-called  Mundt  bill. 

Now,  if  there  is  no  question  with  regard  to  that,  in  which  there  is 
no  change,  in  section  403  we  made  some  changes  by  cutting  that  down 
substantially  and  improving  the  language  of  subsection  1. 

The  purpose  of  this  was  to  limit  a little  bit  the  performance  of  these 
services.  It  reads  as  follows : 

In  authorizing  the  performance  of  technical  and  other  services  under  this  Title, 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  * * * 

and  then  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  providing  that  certain  things  be 
done. 

The  State  Department  agreed  to  the  elimination  of  (4)  and  (5). 

I go  to  those  first,  because  they  are  cut  out  entirely,  (4)  because  un- 
der the  commissions  set  up  in  this  bill  we  have  covered  that  point,  that 
the  services  shall  not  be  undertaken  for  a foreign  government  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  head  of  the  government  agency — no ; I have  the  wrong 
point — they  say  that  that  is  an  accepted  fact,  anyway,  and  that  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  Department. 

Section  (5)  is  the  one  I wTas  referring  to,  that  the  Department  * * * 

Shall  invite  outstanding  leaders  in  the  United  States,  both  within  and  outside 
the  Federal  Government,  in  the  various  fields  of  activity  covered  by  this  Title, 
to  review  and  extend  advice  on  the  Secretary’s  policies  in  rendering  technical 
and  other  services  to  another  Government  pursuant  to  this  Title. 

Senator  Conn  ally.  What  about  section  1, 

That  the  Secretary  shall  encourage,  through  the  Government  agency  with 
appropriate  legislative  authority  the  performance  of  such  services  to  foreign 
governments  by  qualified  private  American  individuals  * * * 

and  so  on  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I was  coming  to  that.  I was  giving  the  reasons  for 
eliminating  sections  (4)  and  (5).  We  felt  that  section  (5)  was  covered 
by  the  commissions  we  set  up  in  a later  part  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  is  fully  covered. 
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ENCOURAGING  PARTICIPATION  OF  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS  AND  AGENCIES 

Senator  Smith.  This  is  surplusage  to  have  it  in  here.  Getting  back 
to  No.  1,  * * * 

That  the  Secretary  will  encourage  through  the  Government  agency  with 
appropriate  legislative  authority  the  performance  of  such  services  to  foreign 
governments  by  qualified  private  American  individuals  and  agencies,  * * * 

that  is  where  it  stopped  in  the  Mundt  bill. 

Senator  Connally.  What  agency  has  appropriate  legislative  au- 
thority ? That  is  what  I want  to  know. 

Senator  Smith.  Some  agencies  already  have  legislative  authority  to 
do  certain  things. 

Senator  Connally.  You  mean  we  have  authorized  by  law,  or  they 
are  going  to  do  it  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  We  discussed  that  provision,  and  I had  never  no- 
ticed that  question  that  you  raised  while  we  were  discussing  this  pro- 
vision, but  I don’t  know  what  “with  appropriate  legislative  author- 
ity” means. 

Senator  Lodge.  I asked  that  question  yesterday.  I still  don’t  know. 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Lodge  asked  the  question.  It  is  one  of  the 
holdovers  that  came  over  with  this  bill. 

Senator  Lodge.  I asked  somebody  to  tell  me  what  it  meant. 

Senator  Barkley.  It  sounds  like  it  might  mean  that  the  Secretary 
shall  give  them  appropriate  legislative  authority. 

Senator  Smith.  You  might  have  to  have  special  legislative  author- 
ity for  it,  but  I am  wondering  if  section  403  doesn’t  do  that. 

Senator  Hatch.  I am  chagrined  that  I did  not  pay  attention  to 
that. 

Senator  Barkley.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary.  You  can 
just  say  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  the  performance  of  such 
services. 

USING  APPROPRIATE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

Senator  Connally.  If  you  want  to  use  the  word  “appropriate”  at 
all,  you  can  say  “the  appropriate  agency.” 

Senator  Barkley.  “Shall  encourage  through  the  appropriate  gov- 
ernment agency”  this  thing. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  doesn’t  make  any  sense  with  “appropriate  legis- 
lative authority”  that  I can  see  at  all,  and  it  ought  to  be  stricken. 

Thank  you,  Senator  Connally. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  question  before  the  committee  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Line  14,  page  10,  the  phrase  “appropriate  legislative 
authority.”  What  does  it  mean  ? Nobody  knows. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  As  I read  that,  it  meant  that  he  would  use 
the  Government  agency  that  had  been  authorized  by  law  to  perform 
such  services. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  might  mean  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  could  mean  that. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  is  better  without  it. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  It  might  as  well  go  out. 

Senator  Connally.  Why  wouldn’t  this  do:  “That  the  Secretary 
shall  encourage,  through  the  appropriate  Government  agency,  the 
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performance  of  such  services  to  foreign  governments.”  That  would 
limit  it. 

Senator  Barkley.  You  can  say  “shall  encourage  through  any  ap- 
propriate Government  agency.” 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  all  right,  just  so  you  cut  out  the  legisla- 
tion. I know  these  bureaus  do  exercise  legislative  power,  but  they 
don’t  want  to  admit  it  publicly. 

Mr.  Heindel.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee,  by  dropping  out 
“with  appropriate  legislative  authority,”  to  mean  that  the  committee 
is  not  anxious  to  have  the  other  agencies  come  up  with  separate  legis- 
lation ? There  are  three  or  four  bills  that  are  already  broader  language 
than  this  to  carry  on  these  things  that  are  sitting  in  committees  now, 
and  I assume  that  by  knocking  out  “with  appropriate  legislative  au- 
thority” this  bill  gives  the  extent  of  the  authority  you  want  used. 

Senator  Hatch.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Smith.  This  bill  couldn’t  prevent  any  other  legislation. 

Senator  Hatch.  If  you  want  to  cover  that,  you  can  say  “any  govern- 
ment agency  having  appropriate  legislative  authority”  which  would  be 
present,  past,  or  future. 

The  Chairman.  Will  somebody  read  out  the  language  that  you  more 
or  less  agreed  on  ? 

Senator  Smith.  It  would  be  this  way,  according  to  Senator  Con- 
nally’s  suggestion,  “that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  through  any 
appropriate  government  agency,”  cutting  out  “with  appropriate  legis- 
lative authority,”  “the  performance  of  such  services  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments by  qualified  private  American  individuals  and  agencies,” 
and  then,  to  protect  that,  we  added  these  words,  which  are  Senator 
Hatch’s  amendment,  which  we  adopted  yesterday : “and  shall  not  enter 
into  the  performance  of  such  services  to  any  foreign  government 
where  such  services  may  be  performed  by  qualified  private  American 
individuals  and  agencies  and  such  qualified  individuals  and  agencies 
are  available  for  the  performance  of  such  services;”. 

DISCOURAGING  THE  RAPACIOUS  INSTINCTS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Senator  Hatch.  Senator  Hickenlooper  had  a good  idea  on  that, 
about  the  Mississippi  River  and  a few  other  things. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  It  was  my  thought  that  if  you  don’t  snuff 
this  down  some  place,  the  rapacious  instincts  of  the  Government 
agencies  will  make  them  go  out  and  search  for  missions  to  perform 
abroad,  such  as  damming  rivers  and  building  dams  and  light  plants 
and  all  those  things  which  are  ordinarily  done  by  private  contract 
and  private  action  of  Government  and  private  individuals. 

Senator  Connally.  Does  this  contemplate  the  employment  of  these 
private  individuals  by  the  Government,  paying  them,  or  is  it 
voluntary  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  Under  this  section,  as  it  originally  read,  any  person 
with  an  idea  for  damming  the  Mississippi  River  could  come  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  would  have  to  encourage  him. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Furnish  him  with  blue  prints,  and  so  on, 
that  ordinarily  had  to  be  done  by  private  individuals. 

Senator  Hatch.  The  amendment  simply  provides  that  where  the 
services  may  be  performed  by  qualified  American  private  individuals, 
and  they  are  available  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  used. 
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REQUIRING  ADEQUATE  PERFORMANCE 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  want  to  say  “where  such  services  may  be 
adequately  performed”?  The  mere  fact  that  they  can  perform  them  is 
not  sufficient. 

Senator  Hatch.  They  must  be  adequately  performed. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  not  better  put  the  word  “adequately”  in? 

Senator  Connally.  It  makes  us  pass  on  the  adequacy  in  these  foreign 
countries. 

The  Chairman.  No,  we  are  passing  on  the  adequacy  of  the  private 
American  individual  to  do  something. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  very  important,  because  a lot  of  these  private 
American  concerns  that  say  they  can  do  it  can’t  do  it,  and  what  they 
mean  is,  they  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing  over  there  they  have  done 
over  here,  and  it  doesn’t  work. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  the  word  “adequately,”  “may  be  performed 
adequately”,  is  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  first  amendment  suggested 
by  Senator  Connally  will  be  approved  and  without  objection  the  sub- 
committee amendment  as  amended  will  be  approved. 

Where  do  you  go  from  there  ? 

various  excisions 

Senator  Smith.  We  have  already  approved  cutting  out  of  (4)  and 
(5)  on  page  11,  so  that  takes  us  down  to  the  end  of  section  403. 

We  now  get  to  section  404,  where  the  committee  had  a great  deal  of 
discussion,  and  we  finally  got  the  approval  of  the  State  Department — 
I called  them  up — to  cut  it  out  entirely,  on  the  ground  that  the  training 
of  students  is  adequately  taken  care  of  in  section  201. 

I move  that  section  404  be  cut  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  out. 

Senator  Smith.  Likewise,  section  405  is  covered  adequately  by  201. 
Apparently  this  legislation  was  framed  by  separate  sections,  and  they 
didn't  see  that  they  were  duplicating  themselves,  so  I got  consent  to 
cut  405  out  from  the  State  Department,  and  I move  that  this  be  stricken 
out. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  is  done. 

Senator  Smith.  Section  406, 1 understand,  exists  anyway.  That  is  the 
policy  of  the  Department.  It  isn’t  needed.  I move  that  that  be  cut  out. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Senator  Smith.  Now,  the  next  amendment  of  the  subcommittee  is  on 
page  13,  at  the  bottom.  The  other  amendment,  appearing  in  section  501, 
was  taken  care  of  last  year. 

substituting  private  for  public  dissemination  of  information 

In  section  502  we  had  difficulty  with  the  language  there : 

That  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  facilitate  by  appropriate  means  the 
dissemination  abroad  of  information  about  the  United  States  by  private  American 
individuals  and  agencies,  shall  Supplement  such  private  information  dissemina- 
tion where  necessary,  and  shall  reduce  such  Government  information  activities 
whenever  corresponding  private  information  dissemination  is  found  to  be 
adequate ; 
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After  some  discussion  we  decided  to  cut  that  out  entirely,  so  that 
section  502  would  read : 

In  authorizing  international  information  activities  under  this  Act,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  (1)  that  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  such  Government  in- 
formation activities  whenever  corresponding  private  information  dissemination 
is  found  to  be  adequate  ; 

In  other  words,  we  did  not  want  to  open  the  door  to  any  old  person 
who  had  an  idea  coming  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  saying  “Here  is  some  information  we  want  disseminated 
abroad,  and  under  this  bill  you  are  required  to  facilitate  by  ap- 
propriate means  the  dissemination  abroad  of  this  information.  This 
concerns  the  United  States.  We  are  private  American  individuals, 
and  we  want  this  information  disseminated.” 

This  cuts  that  encouragement  out,  but  says  that  the  Secretary  shall 
reduce  Government  information  whenever  corresponding  private  in- 
formation dissemination  is  found  to  be  adequate.  It  leaves  it  to  the 
Secretary  without  an  amendatory  “shall”  in  there.  That  was  the 
theory  the  committee  worked  on  in  making  this  change. 

Senator  Hatch.  Under  the  original  language,  if  the  Daily  Worker 
would  come  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  say,  “Now,  we  have  in- 
formation about  the  United  States  that  should  be  disseminated  abroad, 
and  this  is  a private  concern,”  the  Secretary  would  be  bound  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  the  Daily  Worker  abroad. 
I think  that  would  actually  happen  under  the  original  language.  That 
is  the  reason  we  cut  that  out. 

Senator  Connally.  That  raises  a question.  The  assumption  there 
is,  of  course,  that  what  they  are  doing  has  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  Government,  does  it  not  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  It  did  not  under  the  original  language. 

Senator  Connally.  I am  talking  about  what  we  have  here  now.  The 
Daily  Worker  might  be  adequate  to  the  point  that  it  raises,  yet  we 
don’t  approve  it,  and  we  want  to  go  on  independently. 

Senator  Hatch.  The  only  thing  this  does  now  is  that  when  the 
Secretary  finds  that  a certain  activity  is  being  handled  adequately  by 
a private  concern,  then  the  Government  program  shall  be  reduced 
or  stopped.  That  is  all  this  does. 

Senator  Connally.  Of  course,  adequate  is  a broad  term  and  the  De- 
partment could  find  an  excuse  by  saying  “this  is  not  adequate.” 

Senator  Smith.  You  always  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

SOURCE  IDENTIFICATION  REQUIREMENT  STRUCK 

Senator  Smith.  On  page  14  we  struck  "subparagraphs  (3)  and  (4), 
because  subparagraph  (3)  is  taken  care  of  by  the  advisory  commis- 
sions we  have  set  up,  and  subparagraph  (4)  we  struck  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  might  be  brought  back  in  conference  because  it  does 
raise  a question : that  all  printed  matter,  films,  broadcasts,  and  other 
materials  in  the  fields  of  mass  media  shall,  when  disseminated  by  the 
Government,  be  identified  as  to  Government  or  private  source. 

We  did  not  see  why  that  was  necessary,  but  we  were  told  after  we 
had  decided  to  strike  it  that  it  might  make  some  complication  with  the 
AP  and  UP  and  private  newspapers  and  so  on,  who  felt  that  some- 
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thing  like  this  ought  to  be  inserted  so  that  when  something  went  out 
from  them  it  would  not  appear  to  be  covered. 

Senator  Lodge.  I hope  something  will  not  be  considered  in  con- 
ference, because  in  Europe,  if  something  comes  from  the  government 
or  an  embassy  they  think  it  is  a lie,  and  if  things  are  put  out  and 
labeled  as  Government  this  will  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  is  that  it  go  out  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Lodge.  My  suggestion  is  that  it  stay  out  in  conference. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  utters  a prayer. 

Senator  Lodge.  Without  much  hope,  either. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Senator  Smith.  The  next  is  page  17,  covering  the  advisory 
commission. 

Senator  Connally.  Wait  a minute.  What  about  601  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  new  section  601. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSIONS 

Senator  Smith.  We  are  substituting  with  a new  601,  where  we  create 
two  advisory  commissions,  following  out  the  principle  of  the  bill,  one 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  and,  two,  a U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange.  Then,  in  setting 
those  up,  “Each  Commission  shall  consist  of  five  members,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  from  any  one  political  party.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  No  person  holding  any  compensated  Federal  or 
State  office  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment.” 

Then  we  go  through  with  the  way  these  commissions  function. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  do  you  pay  those  fellows? 

Senator  Smith.  We  don’t  pay  them  at  all. 

No  committee  member  shall  be  allowed  any  salary  or  other  compensation  for 
services;  but  he  may  be  paid  his  actual  transportation  expenses,  and  not  to 
exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses,  while  away  from 
his  home  in  attendance  upon  meetings  within  the  United  States  or  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  under  instruction. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

Senator  Smith.  This  is  Senator  Hatch’s  amendment. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  is  not  my  amendment.  It  was  suggested  origi- 
nally by  Senator  Connally.  It  is  such  a vast  improvement  over  the 
language  of  the  House  bill.  The  House  bill  set  up  one  commission  of 
11  members.  It  specified  who  they  should  be — one  from  the  educators, 
one  from  the  Armed  Forces,  one  from  labor,  one  farmer,  one  news- 
paperman, one  motion  picture  executive.  Then  there  was  one  with  a 
national  reputation,  and  Senator  Lodge  didn’t  know  whether  it  was  a 
good  reputation  or  bad  reputation.  We  think  this  is  a vast 
improvement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection?  The  amendment  is  agreed  to 
Nos.  601,  602  and  603  are  agreed  to.  Now  you  are  down  to  where? 

ADVI80RY  COMMITTEES  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES 

Senator  Smith.  Now  I am  down  to  page  22,  which  provides  for 
advisory  committees  to  be  set  up  for  special  purposes.  We  simply  add 
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“with  the  approval  of  the  Commission  on  Information  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Exchange,”. 

Senator  Connally.  Where  are  you? 

Senator  Smith.  Page  22,  line  5,  subsection  (6). 

That  first  sentence  would  then  read : 

(6)  to  create,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission  on  Information  and  the 
Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  such  advisory  committees  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  decide  to  be  of  assistance  in  formulating  his  policies  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

We  thought  it  wise  to  give  some  leeway  in  having  committees  set  up 
to  investigate  special  fields.  That  was  to  cover  this  matter  of  these 
publications  and  what-not  that  they  were  discussing  earlier  today. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Senator  Smith.  Was  section  802  passed  last  spring,  Mr.  Heindel? 

Mr.  Heindel.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Then  we  don’t  need  to  raise  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  loyalty  check? 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  passed  by  the  committee  last  spring.  That 
has  already  been  approved  by  us. 

Now,  section  1002,  I simply  felt  for  the  purpose  of  order,  it  would 
be  better  to  put  in  on  page  29,  at  the  end.  It  is  the  same  thing,  just 
carried  over. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  transfer  will  be  made. 

Senator  Smith.  On  page  27  I haven’t  gotten  the  change,  because  we 
have  already  acted  on  1005,  including  the  words  of  the  chairman  in 
that  utilization  of  private  agencies. 

PROVISION  CREATING  NEW  OFFICE  IN  STATE  DELETED 

Now,  on  page  28  there  is  an  important  change  which  we  all  felt  was 
desirable.  We  have  deleted  section  1007,  which  read : 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  any 
new  Government  agency : except  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  an  office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange. 

We  did  not  think  it  was  desirable  to  set  up  a special  office  of  that 
kind  in  the  Department  of  State,  because  this  comes  under  a supposed 
new  Secretary  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Benton,  and  he  will  be  in  charge 
of  public  affairs. 

I talked  to  Mr.  Lovett  only  this  morning  about  this,  and  he  said  the 
function  of  the  new  Secretary  would  be  public  affairs  generally  as  one 
phase  of  his  job  information,  the  voice  program  provided  for  here,  and 
the  Educational  Exchange  as  a third,  so  he  will  have  three  functions, 
and  these  two  will  come  under  this  new  Secretary  of  State  when  and  if 
he  is  appointed.  Therefore,  we  did  not  think  it  was  desirable  to  create 
this  new  office. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Senator  Smith.  With  that,  and  the  appropriate  changing  of  these 
numbers,  you  have  all  of  the  amendments. 

AUTHORITY  TO  DELEGATE  POWERS 

Senator  Connally.  I want  to  ask  about  something  you  have  already 
passed,  section  1002,  on  page  26. 
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The  Secretary  may  delegate,  to  such  officers  of  the  Government  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act 
to  the  extent  that  he  tinds  such  delegation  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  purposes 
expressed  in  this  Act,  and  the  efficient  administration  of  the  programs  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

1 think  that  is  a pretty  broad  sweep  of  authority,  to  delegate  it  to 
anybody,  even  though  they  may  not  be  in  the  Department  of  State.  He 
might  delegate  it  to  any  agency.  I think  the  authority  ought  to  be 
nailed  down  to  the  Secretary. 

Secretary  Smith.  That  question,  I recall,  was  raised  last  year.  We 
approved  it  finally,  with  some  doubts  just  as  you  raised  now,  whether  it 
was  too  broad  an  authority,  whether  we  felt  that  the  Secretary  ought 
to  not  be  allowed  to  delegate.  He  has  to  make  an  affirmative  act  to  do 
his  delegation. 

Senator  Hatch.  I do  not  recall  the  discussion  on  that.  What  is  the 
history  of  that  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I can't  say,  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  obviously  could  not  give  personal 
attention  to  this.  He  has  to  delegate  this  authority. 

Senator  Connally.  The  point  I am  making  is  that  it  is  all  right 
within  the  Department,  but  to  go  out  and  pick  up  some  agency  is  not 
all  right. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  means  outside  of  the  Department. 

Senator  Barkley.  It  would  have  to  mean  that,  or  it  would  be  wholly 
inconsistent  with  what  we  have  already  done. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  As  I recall  the  discussion,  it  had  to  do  with  the  question 
of  the  delegation  to  the  Office  of  Education  of  certain  duties  with 
respect  to  exchange  of  students,  certain  functions  with  respect  to  the 
exchange  of  technicians  to  other  countries,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  I think  would  have  to  be  done,  to  a certain  extent,  in  order  to 
utilize  these  other  agencies. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  the  Secretary  would  have  to  have  that  power 
or  he  is  going  to  be  very  much  handicapped,  although  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  a pretty  broad  delegation.  I don’t  know  how  you  would  limit 
it,  Senator  Connally. 

Senator  Connally.  The  only  way  you  would  be  able  to  limit  it 
would  be  that  they  could  consider  it,  and  then  when  it  came  back  to 
him,  he  could  approve  it.  I am  not  going  to  insist. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  amendments?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  reporting  the  bill. 

Senator  Lodge.  I would  like  to  make  a brief  statement. 

I very  much  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
He  has  been  very,  very  industrious,  with  so  little  consideration  for  his 
own  physical  condition,  that  he  gave  himself  virus  pneumonia. 

a rill  of  extraordinarily  incomprehensible  and  obscure 

language 

I don’t  recall  a bill  that  I have  been  more  embarrassed  in  being 
questioned  about  than  this.  Since  I have  been  on  the  subcommittee 
there  has  never  been  a hearing,  so  I have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
confront  either  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  conducting  this 
activity,  or  those  in  the  House  who  have  contributed  this  extraordinary 
incomprehensible  and  obscure  language  of  which  this  bill  is  full,  and 
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every  time  you  read  the  bill  you  run  into  something  new.  Mr.  Heindel 
has  been  very  helpful  in  trying  to  be  the  crystal  gazer  and  explain  why 
the  House  put  this  in,  or  that,  but  even  he  has  been  stumped  sometimes. 

The  bill  is  just  like  an  iceberg.  Nine- tenths  of  it  is  under  water.  In 
a great  many  cases  you  can’t  feel  sure  of  what  you  are  doing,  and  I 
just  can’t  believe  that  this  type  of  procedure  is  a good  way  to  handle 
a thing  that  is  as  complicated  as  this,  and  I have  the  impression  that 
Congressman  Mundt,  when  he  had  the  bill  in  the  House,  was  just  agree- 
ing to  anything  in  order  to  get  the  thing  through. 

SENATE  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  CORRECT  ERRORS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Then  we  come  over  here  and  he  sends  messages  to  me  through  my 
brother  and  to  Senator  Smith  via  himself,  “Oh,  we  mustn’t  change  a 
damned  thing  because  if  we  do,  all  these  people  in  the  House  will  start 
raising  hell.” 

Well,  I think  that  is  a bad  way  to  handle  the  thing,  anyway.  I think 
the  Senate  is  supposed  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  House.  Moreover,  I 
think  the  House  is  smarter  than  it  was  last  June.  I think  we  have  all 
learned  a little  more  about  this  business,  and  it  is  a bad  thing  to  be 
looking  backward  all  the  time. 

BILL  WILL  ACCOMPLISH  NOTHING 

Then  there  is  this  constant  cry  all  the  time  on  the  part  of  certain  peo- 
ple, particularly  in  the  newspapers,  by  the  columnists,  “Pass  the  Mundt 
bill,”  and  about  these  “obscurantist  Congressmen,  who  have  not  been 
willing  to  pass  the  Mundt  bill,”  and  so  on.  We  could  pass  10  of  these 
Mundt  bills  and  double  the  appropriation,  and  with  the  administrative 
setup,  what  it  is  today,  you  would  not  get  any  results  at  all,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  announce  to  the  world  that  we  are,  in  reporting  the 
Mundt  bill,  doing  something  for  the  information  program,  we  are 
doing  something  that  is  not  true. 

We  are  in  this  war  of  ideas  with  Russia,  we  are  in  the  debate,  and 
we  are  not  doing  a damned  thing. 

All  you  do  by  reporting  this  bill  out  is  to  give  a false  sense  of  security 
to  the  country,  and  I just  can’t  make  up  my  mind  whether  we  wouldn’t 
be  better  off  to  refuse  to  report  this  thing  and  start  all  these  birds 
in  doing  something  about  it.  The  errors  that  have  been  made  in  public- 
ity in  the  last  month  by  the  State  Department  are  to  me  staggering.  It 
shows  a lack  of  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  public  relations. 
I haven’t  concluded  what  I am  going  to  do  about  this  bill,  but  the 
thought  keeps  coming  into  my  mind  that  it  is  not  going  to  do  any  good 
with  the  present  setup  or  lack  of  setup  that  we  have  to  give  them 
legislation  or  give  them  an  appropriation. 

DOES  BILL  IMPROVE  EXISTING  SITUATION? 

The  Chairman.  I was  simply  going  to  inquire,  in  the  absence  of  a 
perfected  bill,  and  I am  substantially  sympathizing  with  your  basic 
approach,  is  not  this  at  least  a step  in  advance  with  respect  to  our 
interim  treatment  of  a problem  which  still  requires  more  mature 
consideration? 
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Senator  Lodge.  This  bill  is  much  better  than  the  House  bill. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  not  much  better  than  the  existing 
situation  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  I can’t  make  up  my  mind  to,  whether 
it  is  or  not.  If  we  had  a really  able  man  down  there  running  this  thing, 
this  would  change  my  whole  view,  but  we  haven’t  got  anybody  run- 
ning it  now.  I don't  want  to  be  understood  as  criticizing  Secretary 
Marshall  or  Mr.  Lovett.  I am  not,  because  I think  they  are  looking  all 
the  time  to  get  a man,  and  they  can’t  find  him.  But  I don’t  think  you 
are  going  to  accomplish  an  awful  lot  by  reporting  out  this  bill. 

WHO  WILL  BE  THE  ADMINISTRATOR? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  at  that  point.  Again  I agree 
with  you  that  administration  is  nine-tenths  of  the  success  of  this 
thing. 

Senator  Smith,  has  the  Department  discussed  with  you  their  pro- 
posed administrator? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes;  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  inappropriate  to  mention  him  ? 

Senator  Smith.  I think  it  is  proper  for  you  to  state.  They  told  me 
they  had  advised  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  I had  no  discussion  with  them,  because 
I referred  them  back  to  you.  I don’t  think  I can  even  identify  the 
man  by  name.  Can  you  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes;  it  is  Mr.  Allen,  Ambassador  to  Iran,  who  has 
had  these  Russian  relations.  They  told  me  just  this  morning  that  it 
was  the  plan  to  nominate  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  trouble  about  this  is  that  you  are  taking 
out  of  the  Middle  East  one  of  the  very  ablest  men  there.  But  it  is 
asserted  in  his  behalf  that  he  has  a more  intelligent  and  aggressive 
grasp  of  the  problem  of  meeting  Russian  propaganda  than  any  other 
man  in  the  Foreign  Service.  He  has  certainly  an  exemplary  record  in 
the  service  itself,  and  I know  nothing  about  him  beyond  the  fact  that 
I am  told,  in  connection  with  this  notification — I was  simply  asked 
when  we  wanted  the  name  sent  down — that  he  has  as  many  of  the 
qualifications  as  you  could  hope  to  find  in  one  person  to  do  this  job. 
Is  that  your  understanding  ? 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  my  understanding.  I have  not  had  time  to 
check  yet.  Mr.  Lovett  asked  me  to  call  up  certain  people  whom  I 
happen  to  know,  and  get  their  views,  some  of  the  people  in  New  York 
whom  I know.  But  they  feel  that  he  has  got  the  best  grasp  of  the 
Russian  psychology  and  the  attack  to  make  on  this  Russian  warfare 
that  is  a warfare  of  words.  They  had  a big  battle  with  the  Near  East 
division  in  order  to  take  him  out  of  a very  important  spot. 

Senator  Connally.  He  is  in  the  very  best  spot  to  do  that  right  now. 
Put  some  raw  fellow  over  there,  and  he  will  get  flimflammed. 

Senator  Barkley.  In  connection  with  your  trouble,  Senator  Lodge, 
it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  present  situation,  without  this  bill,  they 
obviously  cannot  get  a competent  man.  Nobody  is  going  to  take  hold 
of  it  in  the  present  uncertainty,  because  anybody  can  make  a point 
of  order  in  the  next  appropriation  and  throw  the  whole  thing  out. 
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They  can  pick  a competent  man  under  this  legislation,  and  while  I 
agree  with  you,  in  part,  at  least,  having  gone  all  over  Europe  and 
observed  that  thing  from  beginning  to  end,  I would  even  go  further 
than  this  bill  goes  to  do  the  real  job,  but  I think  this  is  about  as  far 
as  we  can  go  at  this  time,  and  it  is  much  better  than  to  leave  it  in  mid- 
air, as  it  is,  because  I am  satisfied  you  are  not  going  to  get  anybody 
who  will  tackle  it  under  the  present  situation,  who  is  worthy  of  his 
salt. 

PARTICIPATION  BY  SENATOR  LODGE 

Senator  Smith.  I want  to  make  one  little  further  statement  in  order 
to  make  it  clear  to  Senator  Lodge  why  he  has  not  been  in  on  some  of 
the  conferences  we  had  earlier. 

The  chairman  will  recollect  that  last  June  he  asked  Senator  Hatch 
and  myself  to  act  as  a special  subcommittee  to  run  this  thing  through, 
and  see  if  we  could  get  enough  hearings  to  get  it  reported  on  the 
calendar  last  June,  which  we  did.  We  had  some  hearings.  They  were 
not  adequate,  but  we  did  consider  the  hearings  that  had  been  held  by 
the  House  and  we  got  the  testimony  of  the  House  people,  and  the 
testmony  of  the  State  Department,  and  so  on,  and  we  did  get  the  bill 
reported  out. 

Then  it  stuck  there  and  didn’t  get  up  for  action,  and  then  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed  last  summer,  which  we  recommended,  Senator 
Hatch,  and  at  that  point  Senator  Lodge  came  in  the  picture  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  investigate,  and  I want  to  say  that  Senator 
Lodge,  I feel,  made  a most  excellent  and  extraordinary  contribution, 
although  he  did  not  go  with  us,  in  the  articles  he  wrote  and  the  recom- 
mendations he  made  which  we  will  try  to  incorporate  in  our  report 
on  this  whole  subject,  and  in  our  joint  committee  report  on  this  whole 
picture.  But  the  reason  Senator  Lodge  was  not  in  before  is  because 
he  was  not  on  the  committee  last  year,  and  we  have  not  had  any  hear- 
ings this  year  in  the  interest  of  speed.  We  had  our  special  session  of 
Congress.  It  was  not  possible  to  run  the  hearings  then,  or  we  did  not 
think  it  was.  Now  we  have  the  apparent  imminent  need  of  legislative 
authority  in  order  that  the  State  Department  can  get  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  kind  of  job  they  want  to  set  up,  because  of  the 
present  attack  of  Russia  and  the  whole  change  in  the  foreign  situa- 
tion, and  also  with  the  approaching  consideration  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

This  program  ought  to  be  on  the  road  to  being  set  up  adequately  to 
explain  our  steps  in  the  Marshall  plan,  and  if  they  have  chosen  Mr. 
Allen  or  whoever  it  may  be,  Mr.  Allen  will  feel  on  much  safer  ground 
with  legislative  authority  for  his  action.  It  is  going  to  be  a change 
from  being  an  ambassador  to  being  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
and  I did  not  know  yesterday,  when  I talked  to  you,  Senator  Lodge, 
anything  about  Mr.  Allen.  I was  called  last  night  by  Mr.  Lovett  and 
told  that  Mr.  Allen  was  being  considered.  I did  not  know  it  when  I 
last  talked  to  you,  or  I would  have  told  you  yesterday. 

That  is  where  it  stands  now,  with  the  present  prospect  of  continued 
uncertainty,  continued  doubt,  if  we  do  not  pass  some  legislation  to 
justify  an  additional  appropriation  setting  this  up  on  a sound  basis. 
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PROBLEMS  ON  THE  FLOOR 

Senator  Lodge.  This  can  be  called  “some  legislation”  all  right. 

I will  wager  you  this,  that  when  this  bill  gets  on  the  floor  there  will 
be  questions  asked  that  none  of  us  knows  the  answer  to,  that  none  of 
us  has  thought  of  it  yet,  because  this  bill  now  is  so  full  of  a lot  of  old- 
style  witchcraft  that  was  inserted  in  it  in  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  I can  testify  that  they  can  think  of  questions  on  the 
floor  that  nobody  can  anticipate. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  on  this  bill  that  nobody  can  answer.  This  is  so 
incomprehensible,  and  I feel  like  retiring  to  a whited  sepulchre  be- 
cause I am  on  this  subcommittee. 

A CRITICAL  LETTER 

I have  this  letter,  and  I would  like  to  read  parts  of  it,  that  I re- 
ceived yesterday  from  a man  called  Llewellyn  White,  and  I am  ad- 
vised that  he  was  Chief  of  OWI’s  Overseas  News  and  Features  Bu- 
reau. I do  not  know  him  at  all.  He  wrote  to  me — I don’t  know  why 
he  did — apparently  because  of  my  interest  in  this  subject.  He  gives 
me  a long  list  of  his  qualifications,  which  are  impressive,  in  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  field,  and  he  makes  these  remarks : 

With  all  due  respect,  I do  not  believe  the  Congress  has  had  ample  opportunity 
to  think  this  thing  through.  I believe  that  all  legislation  is,  therefore,  premature. 
In  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  Office  of  Information  and  Cultural  Exchange, 
I feel  that  the  Mundt  bill,  especially,  is  ill-advised.  . . . 

I have  the  feeling  that  testimony  thus  far  heard  may  have  been  for  the  most 
part  incompetent.  Let  us  face  the  fact  that  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  certain 
private  interests  doing  business  abroad  which  are  almost  psychopathically  ob- 
sessed by  the  fear  of  Government  interference  and/or  competition,  and  which 
to  avoid  it  are  prepared  to  make  promises  as  regards  future  performance  which 
are  in  no  way  vouchsafed  by  past  and  present  performance;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  present  and  former  government  information  employees  who  remain 
charmed  by  the  notion  of  a vast  official  propaganda  agency.  In  the  past,  this 
wide  divergence  in  views  has  produced  understandable  confusion  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  confusion  has  been  materially  relieved 
by  the  recent  testimony  of  Executive  spokesmen  who  comprehend  neither  point 
of  view,  or  returning  Congressmen  whose  knowledge  of  the  problem  is  both 
recent,  and  of  necessity,  somewhat  superficial. 

I assume  that  the  majority  of  Americans  now  realize  that  our  efforts  to  as- 
sist the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  seriously  handicapped  if  we  failed  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  world  informed  that  such  efforts  were  going  forward.  The  ques- 
tion how  best  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  me,  resolves  itself  into  a determination  as 
to  what  agency  or  agencies  might  accomplish  the  purpose  (1)  most  speedily, 
(2)  most  economically,  (3),  with  the  largest  prospect  of  acceptance  by  for- 
eign audiences,  and  (4)  with  the  least  violence  to  American  traditions. 

All  of  my  experience  persuades  me  that  what  is  clearly  indicated  is  the  di- 
vision of  responsibility,  with  private  industry  assuming  the  task  of  addressing 
the  mass  audience  and  Government  looking  to  most  of  the  indirect  channels. 
(Maintenance  of  press,  liaison  officers  and  libraries  abroad  to  cooperate  with 
those  who  seek  their  services, ) and  so  on. 

But  . . . and  the  but  is,  I submit,  a very  large  one  . . . the  assumption  by 
American  private  industry  of  the  burden  of  addressing  mass  foreign  audiences 
is  a step  which  requires  something  more  than  a bride’s  murmured  “I  do.”  What 
possible  advantage  can  the  American  people  (as  differentiated  from  the  in- 
terested press  association,  newspaper,  magazine,  book,  radio  and  motion  picture 
proprietors)  draw  from  flooding  Europe  with  words  which  only  one  person  out 
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of  every  thousand  can  understand?  Is  it  not  possible  that  more  harm  than 
good  might  come  of  subsidizing  services  which,  because  they  are  geared  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  sometimes  tend  to  give  certain  aspects  of  American 
life  a quantitative  relation  to  the  whole  product  which  does  not  correspond  either 
with  the  true  picture  or  with  the  accepted  proportions  of  “good”  and  “bad”  in 
the  domestic  product?  Finally,  can  the  Congress  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
implications  of  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  present,  the  distribution  of  American 
news,  picture  and  feature  files,  newspaper,  magazines,  books,  radio  programs 
and  motion  pictures,  having  been  largely  a by-product  or  left-hand  operation,  has 
made  some  rather  casual  assumptions  as  regards  both  the  background  knowl- 
edge which  we  are  able  to  acquire  in  school  and  from  personal  observation  and 
the  alternative  checks  and  balances  which  we  have  about  us  at  all  times? 

There  is  more  to  this  letter  than  that,  but  it  indicates  the  com- 
plexity of  this  thing. 

DANGERS  IN  CALLING  ON  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

Senator  Connally.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Senator : Is  there  not  some 
danger  in  this  thing  of  calling  on  private  parties  because  they  will 
mix  up  their  own  business  and  objectives,  maybe  with  the  Government 
stuff  ? I have  a good  deal  of  apprehension. 

Senator  Lodge.  I think  you  are  right.  I don’t  think  you  can  take 
the  private  American  activities  and  turn  them  loose  on  the  world. 

Senator  Connally.  They  are  not  going  to  do  it  unless  it  is  to  some 
selfish  interest. 

BETTER  SOME  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY  THAN  NONE 

Senator  Lodge.  And  they  are  not  going  to  do  it  the  right  way  unless 
they  are  supervised. 

This  thing  is  a very  subtle  thing,  and  there  are  a lot  of  angles  to  it. 
The  only  argument  in  favor  of  this  action  which  we  are  contemplating 
now  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  some  legislative  authority  than  none, 
and  that  is  a very  strong  argument.  I admit  that. 

Senator  Smith.  I would  like  to  add  this,  too,  that  those  very  points 
have  been  debated  for  2 years ; we  have  been  running  along  with  fly- 
by-night  appropriations  for  something  that  has  never  been  authorized, 
and  there  has  been  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  it  should  be 
handled.  We  have  among  our  own  numbers  differences  of  opinion  on 
whether  it  is  best  to  use  newspapers,  magazines,  or  wThatnot.  All  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  focus  in  the  Secretary  of  State  the  responsibility 
for  an  overall  control  of  this  program,  if  you  want  to  use  the  word 
“control.”  On  the  one  hand,  the  information  factors,  and  on  the  other 
the  educational  exchange,  and  to  move  ahead  of  that,  hoping  to  get  a 
man  who  will  have  vision  and  intelligence  enough  to  carry  it  out 
effectively. 

I think  we  can  debate  for  another  2 years  and  never  agree  on  what 
will  be  the  best  kind  of  bill.  I tried  at  the  chairman’s  suggestion  to  get 
a very  simple  bill  that  would  simply  give  over-all  authority,  and  we 
saw  the  difficulties  of  that  because  of  these  past  debates.  Therefore  I 
thought  it  was  wise  to  take  the  Mundt  bill  and  amend  it  as  we  have, 
and  present  it  for  consideration  and,  I hope,  for  passage,  so  that  we 
can  get  moving  on  stage. 
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While  I think  the  State  Department  is  open  to  criticism  in  many 
respects,  I think  it  is  time  we  gave  a vote  of  confidence  to  Secretary 
Marshall  and  Mr.  Lovett  in  what  they  are  trying  to  do  in  trying  to  get 
these  things  coordinated.  I feel  it  is  terribly  important  to  have  this 
bill  reported  out. 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY  BY  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Senator  Connally.  There  is  one  point  here  that  I am  not  going  to 
press  or  express,  but  I am  going  to  call  attention  to  it.  It  is  on  page 
28 — and  I would  like  for  Senator  Hatch  to  give  heed — section  1006. 
“The  authority  granted  under  this  act,  or  under  any  provision  thereof, 
shall  terminate  whenever  such  termination  is  directed  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress.” 

Senator  Hatch.  I do  not  like  that  provision.  I did  not  like  it.  It  is 
a reflection  on  the  President  of  the  LTnited  States.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  it,  because  it  indicates  that  the  Congress  might  want  to  pass  a bill 
repealing  it  and  the  President  would  veto  it.  I don’t  like  that  and  never 
have,  but  it  has  come  to  be  a rather  accepted  practice  since  we  have 
a division  of  political  authority. 

Senator  Smith.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  anchor  to  windward  in 
case  there  is  some  abuse  under  it. 

Senator  Connally.  If  you  want  to  kill  the  whole  act,  all  right,  but 
under  this  act,  or  under  any  provision  thereof,  you  can  have  the  Con- 
gress singling  out  some  particular  thing  and  raising  hell  about  it  and 
passing  a concurrent  resolution.  Suppose  you  say  “shall  terminate 
whenever  such  termination  is  directed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.” 

That  is  not  legal,  either. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  invades  our  fundamental  theory  of  legislation. 
In  that  regard  I was  like  Congressman  Mundt.  I was  agreeing  to  some- 
thing to  get  a bill  passed  that  I did  not  like. 

Senator  Connally.  I agree  that  you  can  put  in  the  language  of  any 
bill  a termination  date  or  termination  time  dependent  upon  any  hap- 
pening, but  to  split  this  up  and  make  that  termination  about  anything, 
and  still  leave  the  bill  in  effect,  I do  not  agree  to.  I think  we  ought  to 
terminate  the  whole  bill  or  leave  it  alone. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  is  an  absolutely  sound  point.  You  would 
not  have  any  objection  to  that  ? 

Senator  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  language  starting  in  line 
13,  page  28,  “Or  under  any  provision  thereof,”  will  be  stricken  out,  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Senator  Hatch.  I would  like  to  strike  out  the  entire  paragraph. 

Senator  Smith.  I am  a little  afraid  to  strike  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  change  will  be  made,  and  I 
think  it  is  a very  sound  one. 

Are  you  through,  Senator  Lodge,  with  your  presentation? 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes. 

motion  to  report  approved 

The  Chairman.  Those  in  favor  of  reporting  the  bill  say  “Aye”. 
Those  opposed,  “No.”  The  bill  will  be  reported. 
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Senator  Connally.  I move  that  the  committee  pass  a resolution 
of  thanks  to  Senator  Lodge  for  bringing  in  this  bill  and  fixing  it  up 
like  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Smith,  you  will  report  the  bill  and  also  you 
will  stay  here  and  meet  the  press  and  explain  to  them  what  this  bill  is. 
I don’t  care  to  undertake  that. 

[At  this  point,  the  Committee  took  up  certain  procedural  matters.] 

[At  12  noon,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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S.  RES.  213,  CALLING  ON  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  IN- 
FORMATION CONCERNING  THE  POTSDAM  AGREE- 
MENTS AND  VIOLATIONS  THEREOF  BY  SOVIET 
RUSSIA1 

[Editor’s  note. — On  March  17,  1948,  President  Truman  went  before 
a joint  session  of  Congress  to  urge  speedy  congressional  action  on  the 
European  recovery  program,  legislation  reenacting  selective  service,  and 
the  introduction  of  universal  military  training.  He  spoke  against  the 
background  of  a mounting  campaign,  directed  largely  from  Moscow,  to 
erect  political  barriers  to  European  acceptance  of  the  Marshall  plan 
program  (a  closely  contested  election  in  Italy  provided  focus  for  this 
struggle),  continuing  Western  frustration  at  the  United  Nations,  the 
Communist  coup  d’etat  in  February  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  a rapidly 
intensifying  East-West  confrontation  over  Berlin,  and  he  minced  few 
words  in  accusing  the  Soviet  Union  of  having  “destroyed  the  independ- 
ence and  democratic  character  of  a whole  series  of  nations  in  eastern 
and  central  Europe,”  “persistently  obstructed  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  by  constant  abuse  of  the  veto,”  and  “persistently  ignored  and 
violated”  conference  agreements  with  the  democratic  nations,  which,  had 
they  been  kept,  “could  have  furnished  the  basis  for  a just  peace.”  On 
March  19,  Senator  Capehart  and  31  other  Senators  introduced  S.  Res.  213 
calling  on  the  President  to  provide  more  specific  information  concerning 
this  latter  charge.  The  committee  referred  this  resolution  to  the  State 
Department  on  March  20  and  on  April  5 got  a reply  that,  according  to 
committee  chairman  Vandenberg,  “was  so  complete  and  so  vocal  in  its 
argumentative  presentation  of  the  subject  that  we  thought  it  would  prob- 
ably start  a war  between  5 o’clock  and  7 in  the  afternoon.”  That  reply 
set  off  the  following  debate  on  a troublesome  perennial  subject — con- 
gressional access  to  and  use  of  sensitive  national  security  information. 

A second,  less  contentious,  reply  was  solicited,  and  this,  together  with 
the  committee’s  recommendation  that  further  consideration  of  S.  Res. 

213  be  indefinitely  postponed,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  June  2.] 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  7,  1948 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Committee 
Hearing  Room,  United  States  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg,  Capper,  White,  Wiley,  Smith, 
Hickenlooper,  Lodge,  Thomas  of  Utah,  and  Barkley. 

Also  Present:  The  Honorable  Robert  M.  Lovett,  Under  Secretary 
of  State. 

CORRESPONDENCE  ON  S.  RES.  213 

The  Chairman.  Come  up  to  the  table,  Mr.  Lovett. 

Yesterday  we  received  your  very  complete  letter  of  April  5th  in  re- 
sponse to  mine  of  March  20th  which  submitted  to  you  the  resolution 
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entered  by  thirty-two  members  of  the-  Senate,  S.  Res.  213,  with  which 
you  are  familiar. 

The  committee  read  the  letter,  and  although  it  was  not  marked  “Con- 
fidential” we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  better  give  it  a second 
thought  before  even  considering  its  presentation  to  the  Senate,  because 
of  its  very  great  candor,  which  is  the  way  we  like  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment deal  with  the  committee,  but  we  were  not  clear  whether  or  not 
you  contemplated  that  that  was  a public  answer  as  well  as  a private 
answer,  and  we  wanted  to  hear  from  you  categorically  on  that  subject 
and  well,  I will  let  you  answer  that  question  first,  before  I ask  you  the 
next  one. 

Secretary  Lovett.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter — and  I regret  that  it  was 
not  made  clearer — was  designed  specifically  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quest of  this  committee  for  full  and  complete  information  on  the  spe- 
cific violations  of  agreements.  As  you  know,  sir,  we  take  that  very 
seriously  now,  and  we  wanted  to  be  completely  candid. 

In  the  second  paragraph  I tried  to  point  out,  and  I missed  it,  that 
the  information  given  in  this  letter  and  in  the  enclosure  thereto  would 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution.  I had  expected  to  follow  through  by  ask- 
ing for  a chance  to  consult  with  the  committee,  but  I got  caught  up  in 
the  Administrator’s  problems  yesterday  and  it  was  not  possible  to  do 
so.  So  I am  doubly  appreciative  of  the  restraint  that  you  showed  in 
double  checking  this. 


THE  CLASSIC  HORNS  OF  THE  DILEMMA 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  presents  the  classic  horns  of  the  dilemma  on 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  this  type  of  case.  On  the  one  hand,  if  we 
do  not  state  the  facts  clearly  and  strongly  then  we  jeopardize  the 
position  of  this  country,  which  we  feel  is  clear  and  just.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  state  the  facts  clearly  and  bluntly,  we  run  the  risk 
of  being  provocative  at  a time  when  the  international  tension,  notably 
in  Berlin,  is  extreme.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I had  hoped  to  discuss 
with  the  committee  the  method  of  handling  this.  But  we  did  want, 
because  of  the  time  limit  that  you  set,  sir,  to  have  the  information  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  within  that  date. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  within  the  Department  as  to  the 
facts  here.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  matters  of  public  record, 
either  through  statement  by  the  Department  or  in  the  press  or 
otherwise. 

There  is  one  section  in  here  in  particular  which  I think  would  be 
damaging  without  a moderate  revision  of  the  language,  in  that  we 
use  some  adjectives  and  a comparison  which  is  a very  brutal  charac- 
terization of  the  Russian  attitude,  and  one  to  which  they  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  reply,  I am  sure,  and  we  will  then  get  into  the  name-calling 
stage  perhaps  unnecessarily. 

I believe  that  the  most  important  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this 
statement  should  not  come  from  the  State  Department  unless  that  is 
unavoidable.  We  are  the  means  of  communication  at  the  present  time 
between  the  two  Governments,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which 
under  the  practice  of  diplomacy  every  meeting  does  not  degenerate 
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necessarily  into  a name-calling  meeting.  There  is  the  ritual  of  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  protocol  formality.  Therefore,  if  we  were  put  in  the 
position  of  being  the  complaining  witness  or  prosecuting  attorney,  it 
would  present  something  of  a problem. 

F rankly,  sir,  I don’t  know  the  answer.  I can  not  make  a suggestion 
which  would  compose  the  differences  in  that  unusual  dilemma,  but  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  committee  might  consider  favorably  one  of  two 
courses : either  let  us  write  you,  attaching  with  our  comments  the  list 
of  breaches,  or  what  we  consider  to  be  breaches,  and  eliminate  the 
comment  here,  which  was  really  for  this  committee ; or,  alternatively, 
let  us  rewrite  this  in  a form  which  the  committee  might  consider  as  a 
summary  of  the  information  which  they  have  collected  from  a variety 
of  sources,  some  of  it  being  from  releases,  some  of  it  being  from  public 
statements,  some  of  it  being  from  a normal  exchange  of  notes. 

LIST  OF  BREECHES  WITHOUT  COMMENTARY  PREFERRED 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  the  second  alternative  would  be 
satisfactory,  because  here  are  32  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
asking  the  President  himself  what  he  meant  when  he  said  that  one 
nation  has  “persistently  ignored  and  violated  agreements  which  could 
have  furnished  a basis  for  a just  peace.” 

Abstractly,  that  is  a perfectly  legitimate  question.  The  President 
made  the  statement,  and  when  32  Senators  say  “Please  give  us  a bill 
of  particulars”  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  this  committee  to  answer  and 
say,  “This  is  what  we  think  is  the  bill  of  particulars.” 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  your  first  alternative  does  offer  the 
way  out.  You  will  remember  that,  eliminating  the  text  of  your  letter, 
when  you  got  down  to  Soviet  violations  of  international  agreements 
in  your  enclosure  No.  1 

Secretary  Lovett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  [continuing].  You  did  what  you  are  talking  about. 
You  set  down  the  agreement  and  you  set  down  the  violation. 

Secretary  Lovett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Even  in  the  form  in  which  you  have  set  down  the 
violation  here  I think  you  probably  have  been  needlessly  vocal  at 
certain  points. 

Secretary  Lovett.  Yes,  sir. 

SOME  EMBARRASSING  LANGUAGE 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
this  kind  of  chart  in  respect  to  Germany,  Austria,  Eastern  and  South- 
eastern Europe.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  this 
form,  confining  your  schedule  of  violations  here  within  pure  factual 
statements,  without  any  adjectives  and  without  any  prejudices — just 
statements  of  fact. 

Secretary  Lovett.  I hoped,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  the  con- 
clusion of  the  committee  that  we  might  take  that  line  of  action,  be- 
cause on  page  3,  in  trying  to  be  fully  responsive  here,  we  refer  to  the 
Soviet  attitude  toward  the  Yalta  Agreement  as  being  “a  gross  viola- 
tion”— one  of  those  adjectives — “of  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  but 
also  a specific  violation  of  the  understanding.”  Then  further  down  in 
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that  paragraph  we  said,  and  I passed  it  because  it  is  a fact,  that  “their 
actions  have  encouraged  the  growth  of  local  Communist  Parties  which 
bear  fundamental  resemblance  to  the  former  Nazi  and  Fascist  Parties 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  which  owe  allegiance  to  Moscow.”  That 
is  the  fact,  but  it  is  an  embarrassment  to  us  in  getting  into  that  realm 
of  open  statement  as  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Chairman.  If  I can  interrupt  you,  the  committee  not  only  com- 
pletely sympathizes  with  you,  but  that  was  its  own  point  of  view  as 
expressed  yesterday  morning,  that  the  publication  of  this  letter  was 
almost  tantamount  to  a declaration  of  war. 

Secretary  Lovett.  That  is  a great  relief  to  me,  sir. 

PULL  BACK  TO  THE  COLD-BLOODED  FACTS 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  further  indicate  to  you  what  I mean,  that  I 
don’t  think  you  need  to  go  as  far  as  you  have.  Let  me  take  question  3 
in  connection  with  Germany.  The  agreement  is  “Payment  of  repara- 
tions to  leave  enough  resources  to  enable  German  people  to  subsist 
without  external  assistance,”  and  so  forth. 

Here  is  your  definition  of  the  violation,  and  I will  read  your  text : 

USSR  has  taken  large  amounts  of  reparations  from  current  production,  has 
absorbed  a substantial  part  of  German  industry  in  Soviet  Zone  into  Soviet  state- 
owned  concerns,  and  has  otherwise  exploited  and  drained  German  resources  in  a 
manner  not  authorized  by  Potsdam  Protocol  or  other  agreements. 

I think  it  quite  suffices  at  that  point  to  say : 

USSR  has  taken  large  amounts  of  reparations  from  current  production,  has 
absorbed  a substantial  part  of  German  industry  in  Soviet  Zone  into  Soviet  state- 
owned  concerns,  and  has  otherwise  drained  German  resources. 

Secretary  Lovett.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  I think  if  you  just  pull  everything 
right  back  to  the  coldblooded  facts  in  scheduling  your  violations,  we 
are  going  to  avoid  most  of  our  troubles ; aren’t  we  ? 

Secretary  Lovett.  Yes,  sir,  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  undertake  that  job  over  again? 

Secretary  Lovett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  try  to  put  your  two  enclosures  on  Austria  and 
your  enclosure  3 on  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  in  this  same  form 
of  agreements  and  violations  in  parallel  columns. 

Has  the  committee  any  comments  to  make  on  that  ? 

A QUESTION  OF  PROCEDURE 

Senator  Barkley.  I would  like  to  ask  this  as  to  the  question  of  pro- 
cedure here.  Here  is  a resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to  give 
this  information.  If  we  pass  the  resolution,  then  you  would  come  back 
with  probably  this  specific  paper  that  we  have  been  talking  about.  If 
we  do  not  pass  the  resolution,  take  no  action  on  it — the  only  action  we 
can  take  is  to  vote  it  out  and  then  have  the  Senate  adopt  it.  But  if  we 
decide  not  to  do  that,  how  far  will  the  publication  of  this  revised  state- 
ment go  toward  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  these  32  Senators  who  have 
asked  the  President  to  do  this,  and  not  us? 

Senator  Lodge.  What  do  we  lose  by  having  the  President  send  it 
back  ? It  will  satisfy  them  more.  Is  that  your  point,  Senator  Barkley  ? 
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Senator  Barkley.  I am  asking  whether  we  would  be  regarded  by 
them  as  complying  with  the  spirit  and  tone  of  this  resolution  asking 
for  the  information  by  giving  out  a statement  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  lieu  of  the  same  statement  coming  from  the  President  in  re- 
sponse to  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  If  I can  comment  on  it,  I think  you  are  dead  right. 
If  a statement  can  be  made  available  for  the  President  to  send  down 
along  the  line  wTe  are  talking  about,  personally  I should  very  much 
prefer  to  just  report  the  resolution  back  and  pass  it,  and  let  the  Pres- 
ident respond  in  the  fashion  we  are  indicating,  because  I think  this  is 
a fair  question.  The  only  thing  that  disturbed  me  was  that  I didn’t 
want  to  set  a precedent  for  persistent  Senate  inquiries  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  what  the  hell  he  means  when  he  says  something. 

Senator  Barkley.  I think  that  is  a legitimate  query  or  caution.  I 
think  it  would  be  bad  policy  and  it  would  not  contribute  to  the  ameni- 
ties between  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  and  especially  this  com- 
mittee, if  every  time  he  comes  before  Congress  with  a message,  to  pass 
a resolution  and  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  what  he  said.  This  is 
information  to  which  I think  the  American  people  are  entitled.  The 
point  is  whether  we  can  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  request  by  giving 
out  a statement  of  the  State  Department  as  a committee,  and  then  not 
act  on  the  resolution  itself.  If  that  will  satisfy  these  men,  I think  prob- 
ably it  would  be  more  desirable  than  to  pass  the  resolution  and  have 
the  President  reply  to  it,  and  therefore  set  a precedent. 

The  Chairman.  I am  frank  to  say  that  my  first  thought  had  two 
facets.  The  first  was  that  I do  not  like  this  procedure  of  shooting 
resolutions  at  the  President.  I may  be  all  wrong  about  it.  Maybe  that 
is  a perfectly  appropriate  and  standard  policy.  My  second  theory  was 
that  we  were  doing  even  more  than  we  were  asked  to  do  by  the  32 
Senators  when,  instead  of  merely  reporting  out  the  resolution,  we 
reported  out  an  answer  to  their  resolution.  I thought  we  were  doing 
more  for  them  than  they  had  asked  for. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  if  two 
violations  will  support  the  President’s  point,  why  do  we  have  to  name 
22  ? I don’t  see  that  you  have  to  go  into  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  of 
these  differences.  If  the  resolution  passes  and  the  President  has  to 
answer,  surely  he  can  make  a point  on  one  or  two  of  those  things. 

LESS  THAN  FULL  DISCLOSURE  WILL  CREATE  SUSPICION 

Senator  Barkley.  Senator,  if  I may  interject  right  there,  I think 
you  are  likely  to  create  a situation  that  will  cause  a suspicion,  if  he  is 
asked  to  report  what  he  meant.  He  must  have  had  all  these  things  in 
mind,  and  if  he  gives  us  only  two  or  three  of  them  and  leaves  16  or 
18  or  20  that  could  have  been  cited  unmentioned,  you  are  likely  to  have 
the  charge  that  he  withheld  something,  withheld  the  biggest  portion  of 
these  things  to  which  the  American  people  are  entitled. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I don’t  mean  it  that  way  at  all.  I think 
there  must  have  been  some  of  these  disputes  that  have  been  more  or 
less  adjusted.  If  you  go  back  into  a complete  recital  of  history  of  all 
of  the  things  which  caused  the  war,  that  isn’t  what  we  need.  I think 
you  have  simply  to  stay  in  the  second  general  rule  of  all  diplomacy. 
It  is  not  what  you  do  but  how  you  do  it  that  counts,  and  if  you  are 
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not  careful,  something  which  doesn’t  amount  to  two  hoots  may  become 
an  international  proposition. 

Senator  Barkley.  If  you  go  and  proceed  on  the  theory  that  you  are 
going  to  report  a minimum  of  what  he  had  in  mind,  if  the  people  are 
entitled  to  any  of  it  and  this  committee  is  entitled  to  any  of  it,  they  are 
entitled  to  all  of  it,  and  I think  you  are  likely  to  create  more  difficulties 
at  home  than  you  settle  abroad  by  withholding  that  information. 

AN  ADVANTAGE  IN  MOBILIZING  THE  FACTS 

The  Chairman.  I thought  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  a 
mobilization  of  these  facts.  They  have  never  been  mobilized.  They 
have  never  been  presented  to  the  American  people.  And  there  could 
be  some  advantage,  if  it  could  be  a nonprovocative  record,  in  the  sense 
that  we  are  not  undertaking  to  underscore  anything  or  prejudice  any- 
thing. We  are  simply  setting  down  the  factual  record,  and  it  might  be 
a good  thing  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  see  the  whole 
inventory. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I think  it  is  hardly  right  to  say  that  the 
people  have  not  been  told  about  these  differences.  I think  the  press  is 
full  of  it.  Speeches  have  been  delivered  by  men  in  public  life  and 
private  life. 

Senator  Barkley.  They  have  had  a sketchy  view  of  it.  You  cannot 
get  a consecutive  idea  about  an  international  situation  from  anything 
you  read  in  the  newspapers.  They  necessarily  have  to  give  brief 
sketches  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  the  people  get  more  or  less 
confused  from  day  to  day  as  to  what  they  have  read  over  any  given 
period  as  to  differences. 

Now,  if  you  catalog  all  of  them  together  and  throw  them  at  them 
all  at  once  and  the  press  has  to  carry  it,  they  can’t  have  an  excuse  for 
not  knowing  the  facts.  But  I agree  a thousand  percent  that  it  has  to  be 
done  in  a way  that  doesn’t  look  like  we  are  going  out  of  our  way  un- 
necessarily to  give  offense  in  reciting  cold  facts  of  history. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a tough  one. 

Secretary  Lovett.  It  is  very  tough,  sir. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

presidential  response  would  obviate  need  for  resolution 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  sending  it  to  the  President  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  I was  thinking  a while  ago.  He  has  knowledge  of 
it.  If  he  took  advantage  of  the  situation  in  advance  to  send  these  very 
facts  down  here  to  us  and  made  them  public,  he  wouldn’t  be  required, 
nothing  would  be  demanded  of  him,  and  in  view  of  his  knowledge  that 
this  resolution  was  pending  here,  he  could  come  forward  in  advance  of 
the  action  on  it  and  give  them  this  statement,  as  it  will  be  revised — 
give  it  to  the  committee  and  to  the  press. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  avoid  the  precedent  and  it  leaves  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  belongs.  Whatever  information  is  to  be  given  out 
ought  not  to  be  our  responsibility,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  on  Mr. 
Lovett’s  responsibility.  It  ought  to  be  on  his  responsibility,  it  seems 
to  me. 
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Senator  Barkley.  He  can  take  official  knowledge  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  resolution  based  upon  his  message,  and  I think  he  could 
very  well  come  forward  and  say,  without  waiving  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  resolution,  “Here  are  the  facts.” 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  In  some  way  this  resolution  has  to  be  an- 
swered, whether  it  is  answered  by  passage  of  the  resolution,  by  answers 
given,  or  something  else.  Why  doesn’t  the  President  beat  the  gun  and 
give  the  answer  ? I think  that  is  a good  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  is  a good  suggestion. 

Secretary  Lovett.  We  considered  that  very  seriously,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  there  are  two  problems. 

[Discussion  was  continued  of!  the  record.] 

PROPOSED  SOLUTION 

Secretary  Lovett.  As  to  a suggestion  of  meeting  the  various  views 
which  are  expressed  here,  if  you  feel  that  there  is  no  v^ay  that  we  can 
appropriately  postpone  an  answer  to  this  until  the  situation  is  clari- 
fied there — and  it  looks  considerably  better  this  morning,  by  the  way — 
we  could,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  prepare  a covering 
note,  I suppose  for  my  signature,  to  the  committee,  stating  that  by  di- 
rection of  the  President  I have  been  instructed  to  provide  the  commit- 
tee with  a summary  of  certain  factors  in  line  with  this  resolution.  In 
other  wTords,  we  could  be  the  transmitting  agency  by  presidential 
directive. 

[Discussion  w*as  continued  off  the  record.] 

The  Chairman.  I am  sure  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  committee 
to  bat  this  back  to  you  and  to  leave  it  in  your  hands  for  a week  or  10 
days,  to  see  what  you  think  could  be  the  least  provocative  action  that 
would  satisfy  32  Senators. 

Secretary  Lovett.  Very  well,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon  the  committee  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  47,  REQUESTING 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  SEEK  A SPECIAL  SESSION  OF 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


[Editor’s  note. — S.  Con.  Res.  47  was  one  of  a number  of  resolutions 
introduced  in  the  Senate  in  1947-48  proposing  reform  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter or  some  specific  course  of  action  for  the  expression  of  U.S.  policy 
through  the  United  Nations.  Behind  this  legislative  interest  lay  growing 
frustration  at  the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal  effectively  with 
threats  to  international  peace  and  security  and  related  issues  such  as 
atomic  energy  and  arms  control.  A special  source  of  frustration  was  the 
Soviet  Union’s  use  of  the  veto  to  paralyze  the  Security  Council.  The  com- 
mittee was  seized  with  U.N.  questions  in  executive  sessions  on  April  9, 
13,  14,  and  20,  and  on  May  11, 12,  and  19.  In  an  effort  to  give  these  various 
legislative  initiatives  some  coherence  and  focus,  Committee  Chairman 
Vandenberg,  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of  State,  developed  a 
“working  paper”  on  these  and  the  related  matter  of  a regional  collective 
security  arrangement  for  Europe,  which  he  presented  to  the  committee 
for  consideration  on  May  11.  This  became  S.  Res.  239,  the  well-known 
“Vandenberg  Resolution,”  which,  after  much  discussion  and  study,  was 
approved  by  the  committee  and  reported  to  the  Senate  on  May  19.  The 
resolution  was  approved  by  the  full  Senate  on  June  11.  S.  Res.  239  is 
best  remembered  for  its  affirmation  of  Senate  support  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  a regional  collective  security  organization.  Executive  sessions  on 
the  resolution  were  published  in  “The  Vandenberg  Resolution  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,”  an  earlier  print  in  this  Historical  Series.  No 
further  action  was  taken  on  S.  Con.  Res.  47,  or  on  S.  Con.  Res.  50  (see 
below,  p.  237).] 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  9,  1948 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington, , D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.  in  the  committee  hear- 
ing room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg  (chairman),  Capper,  Smith  and 

Lodge. 

TEXT  OF  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  47 

The  Chairman.  This  morning  the  committee  is  called  to  consider 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47,  introduced  by  Senator  Flanders  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Senator  Capehart.  I will  read  the  resolution ; it  is 
short : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring),  That  the 
President  is  hereby  requested  to  instruct  the  United  States  Representative  at 
the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  and  Represenatives  in  the  Security  Council  to  seek, 
either  through  request  of  the  Security  Council  or  of  a majority  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  convene  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
order  that  the  General  Assembly  may  consider  in  accordance  with  the  Charter 
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of  the  United  Nations  the  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  and  the  so-called 
western  nations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  governments  of  its  so-called  satellites  on  the  other,  and  the  effects  of  these 
actions  on  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  and  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Flanders  ? 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

VERMONT 

Senator  Flanders.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a short  written  statement 
which  may  be  useful  for  the  record.  It  will  not  take  me  long  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Go  right  ahead. 

Senator  Flanders.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee : I am  speaking  in  deep  sincerity  when  I say  that 
I rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  on  the  subject  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47,  offered  a few  weeks  ago  by  Senator 
Capehart  and  myself.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  initiate  ac- 
tion which  shall  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  make  it  a really 
effective  instrument  for  the  attaining  and  maintaining  of  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

FRUSTRATIONS  WITH  THE  VETO 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  disturbed  by 
what  seems  to  be  the  increasing  impotence  of  that  body,  for  which  such 
high  hopes  were  felt  at  the  time  of  its  inception  and  birth.  From  the 
first,  its  effective  action  has  been  hindered  and  even  prevented  by  a free 
use  of  the  veto  in  the  Council — a use  more  frequently  applied  and  for 
less  serious  and  fundamental  reasons  than  was  ever  contemplated  by 
those  who  framed  the  charter  under  which  the  organization  works. 

We  are  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the  veto  power  which  is  thus 
recklessly  exercised  should  have  been  permitted  under  the  rules  of  the 
organization.  Yet  we  have  to  remember  that  we  ourselves  at  the  San 
Francisco  meeting  were  among  the  most  insistent  supporters  of  the 
right  to  use  the  veto.  We  did  not  have  the  imagination  to  conceive  of 
the  way  in  which  this  privilege  would  be  used. 

Not  merely  has  the  frequent  use  of  the  veto  been  a source  of  weakness, 
but  it  became  particularly  so  when  applied  to  recommendations  as  de- 
finite and  specific  as  those  which  a duly  appointed  Commission  of 
the  Assembly  brings  before  the  Council. 

U.N.  SUFFERS  FROM  U.S.  ACTIONS  OUTSIDE  ORGANIZATION 

These  are  internal  weaknesses.  Externally  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization has  suffered  more  severely  from  our  own  actions  than  from 
any  other  cause.  We  have  too  often  found  ourselves  carrying  out  our 
international  responsibilities  outside  of  the  United  Nations  framework, 
machinery  and  procedure.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  connection  with 
the  first  Greek  and  Turkish  loan,  and  it  was  only  the  skill  and  the  in- 
genuity of  your  chairman  which  made  it  possible  to  establish  a con- 
nection with  the  body  which  should  have  been  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
undertakings  which  the  Greek-Turkish  loan  were  intended  to  finance. 
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U.N.  DOES  NOTHING  IN  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  DISPUTE 

Other  instances  of  this  sort  might  be  mentioned,  but  there  is  one 
large-scale  situation  which  overshadows  all  of  the  minor  ones.  The 
whole  world  knows  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  States  are  not  getting  along  with  each  other,  are  finding 
themselves  drawn  more  and  more  deeply  into  conflict,  and  that  on  our 
side,  at  least,  we  are  being  led  thereby  to  ever-injcreasing  military  prep- 
aration. Now  this  situation  is  obviously  the  concern  of  the  United 
Nations.  More  than  that,  it  is  their  primary  concern.  More  than  that,  it 
is  of  such  quality  and  magnitude  that  every  other  subject  which  is 
within  their  purview  sinks  into  insignificance  beside  it.  What,  then, 
are  the  United  Nations  doing  about  this  thing  which  is  their  principal 
business  ? The  answer  is  simply  that  they  are  doing  nothing. 

Under  these  conditions,  this  organization  on  which  the  world  has 
based  its  hopes  for  peace  is  going  and  will  continue  to  go  into  ineffec- 
tiveness and  decay.  How  can  this  dangerous  trend  be  reversed  ? How 
can  newT  life,  new"  energy,  new  strength,  new  and  decisive  influence  be 
brought  back  into  the  life  of  the  Organization  ? 

MAIN  U.N.  BUSINESS  IS  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  SOVIET  AND  WESTERN  BLOCS 

To  me,  gentlemen,  the  answer  seems  simple  and  obvious.  It  is  that  the 
United  Nations  should  go  about  its  main  business  of  concerning  itself 
with  its  own  main  problem.  If  it  does  not  do  that  it  should  be  liqui- 
dated. The  main  business  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  growing  fric- 
tion between  Russia  and  its  satellites  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  nations  on  the  other.  Their  immediate  problem 
is  simply  to  get  those  differences  brought  out  into  the  open,  plainly 
stated  and  displayed  before  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  to  have  judgment 
passed  upon  them  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  globe  itself. 

It  makes  no  difference  that  such  procedure  is  not  specifically  called 
for  in  the  charter.  The  situation  itself  is  one  which  the  charter  declares 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  the  organization.  The  first  article  states 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is : 

To  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and  to  that  end  : to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to 
bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  international  law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  international  disputes  or  situa- 
tions which  might  lead  to  a breach  of  the  peace. 

That  the  threats  to  world  peace  have  presented  themselves  from 
quarters  not  expected,  and  in  forms  not  contemplated,  by  the  charter 
does  not  remove  them  from  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  are  bound  to  take  any  steps  not  inconsistent  with  the  charter  for 
bringing  about  remedial  action. 

FIRST  STEP  IS  TO  GET  THE  CASE  STATED 

The  first  step  surely  is  to  get  the  case  stated. 

The  full  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  called  together. 
Before  the  bar  of  world  opinion  we  should  present  our  case  against 
the  Soviet  Government.  We  should  state  clearly  the  course  of  events 
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as  we  have  seen  them.  We  should  paint  a clear  picture  of  how  the  Rus- 
sian advance  across  Western  Europe  looks  to  us.  We  should  draw  the 
deadly  parallel  between  Soviet  aggression  and  Nazi  aggression  as  it 
appears  in  our  eyes.  Russia,  in  turn,  should  have  full  opportunity  to 
tell  the  world  how  she  views  our  position  and  our  policies.  She  should 
explain  how  and  why  she  transmutes  our  least  self-seeking  and  most 
peaceful  endeavors  into  terms  of  imperialistic  and  capitalistic 
aggression. 

MUST  WAGE  PEACE  ON  POLITICAL  AS  WELL  AS  MILITARY  FRONT 

We  are  waging  peace  on  far  too  narrow  a front.  We  have  been 
thinking  of  it  too  long  and  too  intensely  on  purely  military  terms.  The 
military  elements  of  this  war  for  peace  must  be  vigorously  pursued, 
but  to  trust  to  them  alone  weakens  our  cause. 

In  the  Marshall  plan  we  had  an  operation  on  the  economic  front. 
Recent  events,  however,  are  changing  the  character  of  that  until  it, 
too,  shows  signs  of  becoming  preponderantly  military.  The  recent 
action  of  the  five  European  countries — Benelux,  Great  Britain,  and 
France — is  definitely  and  logically  pointing  to  the  direction  of  mili- 
tary cooperation  and  military  support  by  us. 

The  neglected  front  in  this  war  for  peace  is  the  political  one.  The 
United  Nations  organization  must  be  employed,  reformed  if  necessary, 
until  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  a peace  offensive.  This  must  be  done 
even  to  the  point  of  tearing  it  down  and  rebuilding,  should  that  unfor- 
tunate necessity  arise.  In  my  judgment  it  need  not  arise  if  we  act 
quickly  and  wisely. 

THE  GREAT  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  U.N.  IS  RUSTING  AWAY 

I would  close  by  again  expressing  amazement  that  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  does  not  apply  itself  directly  to  the  problem  which 
it  was  constructed  to  solve.  As  a result  of  the  timidity  or  blindness  of 
our  policies  with  relation  to  the  only  serious  question  before  us,  this 
great  instrument  is  rusting  idly  away  or  is  being  applied  to  problems 
on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  central  dilemma.  If  this  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  decay  and  final  death  of  this  great  undertaking  will  proceed 
to  its  shameful  end.  Better  far  that  we  approach  our  problem  boldly 
and  face  to  face.  The  result  will  be  either  to  strengthen  tremendously 
the  organization  and  support  a needed  revision  of  its  procedure,  or  to 
cause  it  to  explode  in  fire  and  thunder.  Rather  than  have  it  rot,  it  is 
better  to  have  it  perish  in  conflagration.  Out  of  conflagration  and  never 
out  of  decay  can  arise,  phoenix-like,  in  new  and  more  effective  form, 
our  long  desired  means  of  promoting  and  maintaining  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  I would  like  to  make  one  or  two  comments, 
before  we  hear  Senator  Capehart. 

Senator  Homer  Capehart.  I haven’t  anything  to  add  to  what  Sena- 
tor Flanders  has  had  to  say.  It  is  his  resolution.  I join  with  him  on  it. 
I haven’t  anything  to  add  at  the  moment.  I may  have  when  I listen 
to  the  debate. 
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PROBLEMS  WITH  VETO  WERE  FORESEEN 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Flanders,  first  I want  to  clear  up  one  or  two 
unwitting  libels  in  your  statement. 

You  charge  in  the  first  place  that  those  who  wrote  the  charter  did 
not  have  the  imagination  to  foresee  what  would  happen  to  the  veto. 
On  the  contrary,  I think  they  exactly  foresaw  what  would  happen 
when  they  insisted  upon  a five-power  statement  at  San  F rancisco  that 
the  veto  would  be  used  only — a five-power  pledge  at  San  Francisco  by 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Council  that  the  veto  would  be  used 
only — sparingly  and  in  extraordinary  circumstances.  Perhaps  they  did 
not  have  the  imagination  to  explore  the  depth  of  Soviet  intransigence, 
but  at  least  they  had  imagination  enough  to  require  a pledge  that  the 
veto  would  not  be  used  in  the  fashion  in  which  it  has. 

Senator  Flanders.  I would  like  to  purge  myself,  sir,  of  libel  in  this 
particular  situation  by  any  appropriate  means. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  no  purge,  because  this  is  a subject  upon 
which  almost  any  opinion  can  be  defended.  I quite  agree.  But  I want 
you  to  know  that  we  weren’t  quite  as  dumb  as  you  charge  us  with  being. 

UNITED  STATES  IS  MAKING  FRONTAL  ATTACK  ON  U.N.  VETO  WEAKNESS 

You  also  charge  that  we  are  doing  nothing  in  the  direction  of  catch- 
ing up  with  our  previous  lack  of  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  and  I 
think  this  is  pretty  generally  overlooked,  particularly  in  view  of  this 
next  multiple  resolution  which  I understand  is  about  to  descend  upon 
the  Senate,  I think  it  is  pretty  generally  overlooked  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  making  a straight-out  frontal  attack  on 
the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  United  Nations ; to  wit,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  veto  in  a crippling  degree  which  practically  nullifies  the 
entire  enterprise.  We  have  submitted  to  the  so-called  little  assembly,1 
which  by  the  way  was  created  at  our  instance,  being  another  example 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  doing  nothing,  and  have  asked  the  little 
assembly,  categorically,  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  new 
rules  of  procedure  which  will  confine  by  a voluntary  agreement  among 
the  major  powers  the  veto  to  those  last  few  articles  in  the  charter  which 
deal  with  the  actual  use  of  armed  force. 

We  have  instituted  in  the  swiftest  and  most  adequately  available 
fashion  the  movement  to  alter  completely  the  character  of  the  veto, 
and  that  is  on  the  agenda  of  the  little  assembly. 

If  that  movement  were  to  succeed — and  I may  interpolate  that  it 
represents  the  veto  procedure  which  some  of  us  tried  to  write  into  the 
original  document — if  this  effort  succeeds,  it  will  remove  90  percent 
of  the  existing  frictions  in  the  United  Nations. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  the  fundamental  reorganizational  needs  are 
concerned,  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are  moving  at  maximum 
speed  in  the  maximum  fashion  possible  under  charter  procedures  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  correct  two  weaknesses  which 


1 On  November  13,  1946,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  at  U.S.  initiative  voted  to 
establish  an  “Interim  Committee”  to  sit  until  the  opening  of  the  next  regular  assembly 
session,  and  charged  it  with  examining,  among  other  things,  how  “the  general  principles  of 
cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  and  cooperation  in  the  political  field” 
might  best  be  implemented.  By  a resolution  of  November  21,  this  Interim  Committee,  or 
“little  assembly,”  was  asked  to  study  and  report  on  the  “problem  of  voting  in  the  Security 
Council.” 
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you  rightly  identify  without  a complete  reorganization  of  a new 
United  Nations. 

I think  it  is  only  fair  to  recite  that  history  of  the  situation  by  way 
of  a demurrer,  if  that  is  the  correct  word,  to  the  indictment. 

A PEACEKEEPING  ORGANIZATION  OR  A GRAND  ALLIANCE? 

Now,  the  question  of  high  policy  which  arises  is  this : Your  presenta- 
tion of  the  case,  and  most  of  these  resolutions  which  have  appeared 
and  are  about  to  appear  in  the  Senate,  aim  squarely  and  frankly  at  the 
ultimate  reorganization  of  the  United  Nations  on  a basis  of  what 
might  be  called  peace-giving  states  instead  of  the  anomalous  definition 
of  peace-loving  states,  which  is  the  present  definition.  The  question  of 
high  policy  is,  How  most  wisely  and  most  safely  to  proceed  toward 
what  in  my  opinion  is  the  inevitable  end;  to  wit,  either  a voluntary 
change  in  the  Moscow  attitude  or  the  reorganization  from  the  ground 
up  of  this  institution,  which  means  in  net  effect  the  creation  of  a grand 
alliance  around  the  world  in  the  name  of  peace  against  Russia  and 
her  satellites. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  on  this  enterprise  from  the  first  are 
very  deeply  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  far  better  to  create  a situation  to 
which  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellites  cannot  and  will  not  subscribe, 
and  thus  to  leave  with  them  the  onus  of  smashing  up  this  existing 
synthetic  unity.  Or  is  it  better  to  make  a drive,  a frank  drive,  on  the 
basis  of  a grand  alliance  against  them  ? 

It  is  my  view,  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  that  since  the  objective  is 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  the  last  recourse 
should  be  to  split  this  institution  so  that  instead  of  having  an  instru- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  global  international  peace  and  security 
we  have  created  two  rival  institutions  which  in  their  very  essence  are 
enemies  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  in  their  very  essence  negate  the 
precise  objective  to  which  the  entire  enterprise  is  directed. 

UNITED  STATES  NOT  LOITERING  IN  THIS  PEACE  UNDERTAKING 

I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  directed  for  the  time  being  in  the  former  direction, 
and  in  the  alternative  belief  that  the  thing  to  do  at  the  moment  is  to 
build  up  this  irrevocable  and  unanswerable  indictment  of  Russian 
intransigence  in  respect  to  those  basic  procedures  upon  which  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise  must  depend. 

Forgive  me  for  that  lecture,  but  it  goes  to  the  guts  of  your  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  thing,  and  I submit  that  it  does  suggest  that  we 
are  not  simply  lingering  in  a vacuum  on  this  problem,  but  that  we 
are  very  definitely  and  specifically,  as  indicated  by  the  resolution  we 
have  presented  in  the  little  assembly,  entitled  “U.S.  Proposals  to  the 
Interim  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Voting  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil,” and  which  proposes  categorically  to  remove  the  veto  from  31 
specified  sections  of  the  charter.  I submit  that  that  is  a complete  an- 
swer to  the  suggestion  that  we  are  loitering  in  this  peace  undertaking. 

Now,  against  that  background,  we  confront  your  resolution,  which 
calls  upon  us  to  ask  the  Security  Council  or  a majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  summon  a special  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
“In  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations”  to  consider 
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“the  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  and  the  so-called  Western 
nations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  governments  of  its  so-called  satellites  on  the  other  * * 

I will  state  to  you  what  I think  are  the  difficulties  involved  in  that 
procedure  and  then  I will  be  glad  to  have  your  comments. 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  ARBITRATE  GENERALITIES  OR  ATTITUDES 

Your  resolution  calls  for  a presentation  of  a generalized  rather  than 
a specific  issue.  As  in  any  other  arbitral  procedure,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  arbitrate  generalities.  You  have  to  arbitrate  specifications. 
I submit  that  the  clash  between  these  two  groups  which  you  identify 
is  a clash  of  attitudes.  I doubt  whether  you  can  arbitrate  attitudes. 

Furthermore,  I doubt  whether  you  could  throw  into  a General  As- 
sembly for  arbitration  purposes  an  issue  upon  which  every  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  inherently  is  already  alined  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  precipitated  the  bitterest  and 
most  belligerent  presentation  of  a global  schism  which  could  not 
possibly  find  an  answer  in  a debating  society,  which  is  all  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is,  composed  of  those  who  are  parties  to  the  schism. 

PROPOSAL  WOULD  HASTEN  A CRISIS  UNITED  STATES  NOT  PREPARED  TO  MEET 

For  my  point  of  view,  you  could  not  possibly  do  any  more  by  this 
procedure  than  to  hasten,  precipitate,  and  underscore  a crisis  which 
we  are  not  yet  physically  prepared  to  meet  ourselves,  and  which  it 
were  better  if  we  did  not  precipitate  until  we  can  choose  our  own 
time  and  terrain  for  the  battle. 

Senator  Flanders.  Everything  that  you  have  said,  Senator,  or 
practically  everything  you  have  said,  I have  to  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with.  But  there  seem  to  me  to  be  some  things  outside  of  what 
we  have  been  saying. 

The  Chairman.  May  I interrupt  you?  I forgot  to  say  one  thing. 

Senator  Flanders.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I completely  agree  with  the  spirit  in  which  you 
are  groping  for  some  method  of  underscoring  a peace  approach  in- 
stead of  a war  approach  to  this  pending  problem.  I agree  with  that 
completely,  and  I have  had  repeated  conferences — I talked  for  an 
hour  yesterday  with  Mr.  Bohlen — trying  to  see  if  there  isn’t  some 
sort  of  a device  that  we  can  invoke  and  embrace  at  least  as  a gesture 
to  our  own  people  and  to  the  world  in  the  direction  you  have  in  mind. 
1 just  don’t  believe  you  have  found  the  answer.  I wanted  to  add  that. 
Excuse  me. 

concerned  with  the  slowness  of  accomplishment 

Senator  Flanders.  I am  saying  that  I have. 

Now,  one  of  the  observations  I would  like  to  make  is  that  my  crit- 
icism of  the  slowness  or  inaction  in  trying  to  prove  the  machinery 
and  procedure  of  the  United  Nations  I withdraw  so  far  as  my  words 
have  indicated  that  there  was  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity on  the  part  of  this  Government.  I withdraw  that.  It  is  out  of 
the  record  so  far  as  I can  bring  it  out  of  the  record.  But  I am  very 
much  concerned  with  this  thing,  that  the  actual  slowness  of  our  pro- 
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cedure — perhaps  it  isn't  our  slowness,  but  the  slowness  of  accomplish- 
ment due  to  the  nature  of  the  task — I fear  is  such,  or  at  least  may  be 
such,  that  events  overtake  us.  And  I would  like  to  have  the  proposal 
in  this  resolution  considered  from  that  standpoint  also,  as  to  wThether 
it  has  any  merit  in  forestalling  events  which  may  overtake  us. 

NOT  SEEKING  DECISIONS  BUT  DEBATE 

You  spoke  of  the  nature  of  the  information  given  you  by  the  State 
Department  in  response  to  Senator  Capehart’s  request,  and  not  merely 
the  nature  of  the  things  themselves  but  the  inflammatory  way  in 
which  they  were  stated,  and  you  were  looking  for  some  more  formal 
and  less  exciting  way  in  which  they  might  be  put  down.  In  the  pro- 
posals for  bringing  things  of  this  sort  before  the  Assembly,  is  there 
not  in  that  proposal  really  bringing  them  before  a less  immediately — 
I don’t  like  to  use  the  word  “excitable”  about  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, but  you  are  not  bringing  it  to  the  point  of  decision  as  you  are 
when  you  bring  those  things  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
As  you  have  said,  it  is  a debating  society,  and  I wish  to  indicate  also, 
I think  in  Senator  Capehart’s  mind  as  there  was  in  mine,  there  was 
no  intention  of  bringing  it  before  the  Assembly  for  decision,  for 
arbitration,  for  coming  out  with  anything  except  the  judgment  which 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  would  apply  to  the  thing.  But  the 
thing  is  to  get  it  stated. 

I think  it  is  a far  better  place  to  get  these  things  stated  in  the  As- 
sembly than  it  is  in  the  United  States  Congress,  because  we  would 
be  thinking  of  the  choice  between  peace  and  war  for  the  United  States. 
The  Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  diffuse.  The  stage  is  a 
broader  stage.  It  is  an  open  stage,  but  the  Assembly  does  not  have 
the  power,  rather  fortunately,  and  the  responsibilities  which  go  with 
that  power,  to  decide:  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  fight  Russia?  But  it 
seems  to  me  the  thing  should  be  stated. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  apparently,  perhaps  in  having  the 
United  Nations  consider  these  things  at  all.  They  are  so  largely  taken 
up  with  questions  of  the  peace  treaties,  which  are  not  the  formal  con- 
cern of  the  United  Nations  at  all.  Those  are  outside  the  United  Na- 
tions. There  is  no  place  to  discuss  those  things  formally  except  within 
the  treaty-making  bodies  of  the  nations  involved.  Yet  that  limitation 
for  these  purposes  of  discussion  and  opening  up  the  matter  it  seems 
to  me  ought  to  be  transcended  in  this  case,  because  it  is  a world  con- 
cern. Our  difficulties  in  these  treatymaking  understandings  turn  out  to 
be  a world  concern  rather  than  the  immediate  concern  of  the  coun- 
tries involved. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  CAN  FIX  RESPONSIBILITY  WITHOUT  PASSING  JUDGMENTS 

I am  fearful  that  the  difficult  processes  of  reorganizing  the  United 
Nations  may  lag  behind  the  inflammatory  problems  involved  in  the 
relationships  between  the  two  groups,  and  I have  been  very  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  a little  bleeding  or  lancing  of  the  boil,  using  out- 
moded medical  terms,  is  really  what  is  indicated,  and  the  air  can  be 
cleared  in  that  way;  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  can  fix 
responsibilities  without  passing  formal  judgments,  which  formal  judg- 
ments might  of  necessity  lead  to  war. 
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WHAT  QUESTION  WOULD  BE  PUT  TO  THE  ASSEMBLY? 

The  Chairman.  May  I ask  you,  Senator,  what  would  it  be,  precisely, 
that  you  would  submit  to  the  General  Assembly?  There  has  to  be 
some  sort  of  a specific  question  submitted.  Obviously  you  cannot  ex- 
temporize in  response  to  that  question  conclusively.  But  could  you  give 
us  a general  idea  of  what  the  question  would  be  which  you  would 
submit  ? 

Senator  Flanders.  In  general  it  might  follow  the  lines  of  Senator 
Capehart’s  resolution  1 to  which  you  just  referred.  The  United  States 
might  lay  before,  and  should  lay  before,  the  General  Assembly,  the 
difficulties  which  it  has  been  having  with  relation  to  Russia  in  these 
various  mutual  responsibilities,  and  ask  Russia  to  state  its  case  before 
the  Assembly  as  to  why  these  apparent  failures  to  fulfill  agreements 
took  place. 

Another  approach  is  that  of  the  current  examination  into  the  change 
of  government  in  Czechoslovakia.  That  is  a regional,  small  investiga- 
tion of  the  situation.  But  I think  I would  primarily  follow  up  just 
those  things  which  Senator  Capehart’s  resolution  called  for,  and  I 
think  they  can  be  done  with  less  heat  because  in  the  face  of  less 
immediate  responsibility  on  the  larger  stage  in  the  Assembly  than  on 
the  smaller  and  more  responsible  stage  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I know  you  are  completely  fairminded  on  this 
thing,  and  for  that  reason  I am  particularly  happy  to  test  this  out  in 
conversation  with  you.  Do  you  not  overlook  the  fact  that  almost  every 
one  of  these  segments  is  already  either  pending  for  consideration  in 
the  United  Nations,  the  Security  Council,  or  General  Assembly,  or 
have  already  been  adjudicated  against  Russia  and  her  satellites,  with 
nothing  left  to  do  except  to  either  swallow  our  ignominy  or  start 
blowing  up  the  works  ? 

Your  entire  Balkan  situation,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  major 
problems,  turns  on  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  has  adjudicated 
the  issue,  did  send  an  original  commission  to  the  Balkans  to  investi- 
gate, did  file  an  indictment,  did  appoint  a new  United  Nations  Com- 
mission to  visit  the  area  and  to  particularly  patrol  the  border  areas 
to  determine  the  facts,  and  the  United  Nations  Commission  created  for 
this  purpose  has  been  refused  any  access  to  the  border  by  anybody 
except  Greece.  So  that  you  already  have  the  issue  defined  on  the  Greek 
border  in  respect  to  the  Balkan  situation. 

You  have  the  atomic  energy  problem,  which  has  gone  through 
2 years  of  United  Nations  consideration  and  which  now  establishes  at  a 
stalemate  because  of  the  complete  refusal  of  Soviet  Russia  to  accept 
the  formula  which  the  entire  balance  of  the  world  recommends. 

Certainly  you  have  the  Palestine  situation,  God  help  us,  already  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations.  And  so  it  goes  down  the  line. 

I still  find  myself  unable  to  understand  what  precise  questions  you 
would  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  answer. 

Senator  Capehart.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 


S.  Res.  213.  See  p.  211. 
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Senator  Capehart.  If  I understand  your  position  correctly,  or  at 
least  your  thought,  the  United  Nations  are  doing  everything  that  can 
be  done  and  doing  everything  at  the  moment  that  this  resolution  calls 
for  them  to  do.  And  I rather  also  gather  from  your  thoughts  that  the 
big  question  mark  is  whether  or  not  we  can  mix  oil  and  water,  meaning 
whether  we  can  mix  the  two  ideologies  of  governments,  and  that  you 
feel  the  trouble  in  the  United  Nations  is  the  clashing  of  these  two 
ideologies. 

RESOLUTION  WOULD  SUGGEST  UNITED  STATES  IS  PRESSING  FOR 

A SHOWDOWN 

Senator  Lodge.  Will  the  Senator  just  permit  me  to  say  there,  what 
I am  afraid  of,  and  what  I think  the  chairman  is  afraid  of,  is  that  if 
this  is  done  it  would  look  as  if  we  were  pressing  for  a showdown.  We 
can  have  a showdown  with  Russia  any  time  or  any  place  we  want  it. 
We  can  have  it  in  the  United  Nations,  we  can  have  it  in  Norway,  we 
can  have  it  in  Palestine,  we  can  have  it  in  Berlin,  we  can  have  it  in 
Korea.  I don’t  think  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  pass  that  and,  if  we  pass 
this  resolution  and  the  President  went  to  work  under  it,  that  is  how  the 
world  would  interpret  it. 

Senator  Capehart.  That  is  what  I was  leading  up  to,  that  the 
problem  of  the  moment  is  the  clashing  of  two  ideologies,  not  any 
specific  instance  or  specific  situation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  accumulation  of  situations. 

THE  CLASH  OF  IDEOLOGIES 

Senator  Capehart.  Built  around  a clashing  of  ideologies.  It  is  a little 
bit  like  mixing  oil  and  water.  It  is  hard  to  do.  And  all  the  problems 
and  the  questions  and  the  answers  are  intermixed,  are  part  and  parcel 
with  the  clashing  of  the  two  ideologies,  and  they  are  just  as  foreign  as 
the  North  and  South  Poles. 

Your  thought  is  that  the  United  Nations  are  doing  all  the  things 
that  the  resolution  calls  for  excepting  that  the  resolution,  if  the  resolu- 
tion were  adopted  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  laid  down 
before  the  United  Nations  the  indictment  such  as  you  state  you  have 
in  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  response  to  my  resolution, 
would  be  a specific  document:  “Here  it  is.  Russia  this,  this,  this,  this, 
this;”  that  that  would  precipitate,  possibly,  a war,  or  would  precipi- 
tate a situation  that  might  not  be  pleasant  and  that  we  might  not  be 
ready  for.  I agree  with  that  and  I can  see  that. 

I likewise  gather  that  you  feel  rather  hopeless,  that  you  are  never 
going  to  get  Russia  and  her  satellites  and  the  Western  democracies  and 
ourselves  to  go  through  the  virtue  of  the  clashing  of  these  two 
ideologies. 


present  approach  the  least  inflammatory 

The  Chairman.  May  I comment  there?  May  I interrupt  you?  I 
think  }mu  have  put  your  finger  on  the  $64  question.  Senator  Flanders 
spoke  of  his  fear  that  the  lag  in  this  process  leaves  us  so  far  behind 
the  crisis  that  we  will  never  catch  up  with  it.  Any  effort,  to  amend  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  would  inevitably  involve  that  lag,  be- 
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cause  the  process  would  almost  be  interminable.  So  both  in  the  anxiety 
to  get  to  the  crux  of  the  situation  as  swiftly  as  possible  and  as 
pacificalty  as  possible,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  ques- 
tion that  Senator  Capehart  raises,  I submit  that  we  are  pursuing 
exactly  the  right  course  in  seeking,  by  affirmative  categorical  action,  to 
challenge  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellites  in  the  interim  assembly  to 
voluntarily  accede  to  these  changes  in  procedures. 

Now,  if  they  won’t  voluntarily  accede,  obviously  they  won’t  accede 
if  we  went  through  the  formal  process  of  trying  to  get  an  amendment 
to  the  charater.  So  we  have  taken  the  shortest  possible  cut  to  get  the 
answer.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  also  taken  the  least 
inflammatory  approach. 

In  order  to  make  the  record  complete,  as  Senator  Capehart  has  indi- 
cated, I have  outlined  some  of  these  segments  of  the  total  problem 
which  are  already  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations.  I am  re- 
minded that  this  is  also  true  of  Korea,  where  the  United  Nations  is 
being  asked  to  pass  upon  a situation  where  again  the  Russian  intransi- 
gence is  creating  a crisis  in  violation  of  the  recommendations  of  its 
own  constituent  agents. 

The  Czechoslovakian  problem  already  has  been  raised  in  the  Secur- 
ity Council  by  Chile  and  is  pending  for  an  answer.  The  Trieste 
question  has  been  before  the  Security  Council  for  a year  and  a half, 
and  the  issue  is  as  clear  as  a bell,  and  again  the  entire  enterprise  has 
been  held  up  through  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  agree  to  the  selection  of 
a Governor  General  as  required  by  the  order  of  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Capehart.  Will  you  yield  for  just  one  question?  I don’t 
care  whether  it  is  on  the  record  or  off  the  record,  because  this  is  an 
executive  session. 

WHEN  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  STOP  RUSSIA? 

Just,  when  are  we  going  to  stop  Russia?  When  are  we  going  to  quit 
being  pushed  around  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  involves  a $128  question,  as  to  whether  the 
atomic  bomb  is  sufficiently  serious  a weapon  so  that  we  must  stop 
Russia  from  getting  it,  even  if  that  means  war.  That  is  the  basic  part. 

Senator  Capehart.  Let  me  say  this,  and  I am  just  as  aware  of  it  as 
you  are  except  that  I don’t  have  as  specific  information  on  it  as  you  do, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  throughout  the  world  we  are  continualv  being 
pushed  around  by  Russia,  that  they  are  violating  agreement  after 
agreement,  and  that  we  are  appeasing  her  at  least  so  far  as  our  people 
are  concerned,  outside  of  the  ERP  and  a couple  of  other  things  which 
I can’t  think  of  at  the  moment,  except  for  the  threat  of  UMT.  We  are 
in  reality  doing  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Wait  a minute,  Senator.  Will  you  yield  there?  I 
think  we  are  doing  a good  deal  about  it. 

Senator  Capehart.  I don’t  say  that  critically  of  you,  but  of  myself 
and  the  whole  country. 

OUGHT  NOT  FORCE  A SHOWDOWN  UNTIL  WE  ARE  READY 

Senator  Lodge.  We  have  enacted  ERP,  we  are  probably  going  to  en- 
act a 70-group  air  force,  and  we  are  probably  going  to  enact  legislation 
to  meet  our  crisis  in  military  manpower.  I don’t  want  this  country  to 
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be  pushed  around  for  5 seconds,  but  I don’t  think  we  ought  to  force  a 
showdown  until  we  are  ready.  We  won’t  be  ready  for  a quite  a little 
while,  and  I would  rather  not  have  a showdown  until  we  are  going  to 
have  a few  allies,  and  Great  Britain  and  France  and  those  countries 
that  are  potential  allies  are  going  to  be  a damned  sight  better  a year 
from  now,  after  they  have  had  the  help  of  ERP  so  they  can  get  up  on 
their  feet,  than  they  would  be  if  we  fought  at  this  moment.  I don’t 
think  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  fight. 

UNITED  STATES  IS  WELL  PREPARED  TODAY 

Senator  Capehart.  May  I say  this.  You  may  disagree  with  me.  I 
don’t  think  this  Nation,  or  any  nation,  except  when  they  were  in  war,  is 
as  well  prepared  for  war  as  we  are  today.  We  have  14  million  boys 
that  we  could  redraft  into  the  Army  and  practically  put  them  back 
into  the  same  regiments  and  the  same  companies  that  they  were  in — 
trained  troops.  We  have  the  largest  Navy  in  the  world — more  navy 
than  anyone  else.  We  don't  have  the  manpower  at  the  moment,  but  we 
have  14  million  trained  boys.  We  have  the  atomic  bomb.  We  have,  1 
think,  a good  Air  Corps ; not  big  enough,  but  we  have  lots  of  airplanes. 
We  have  productive  facilities  all  over  this  Nation.  We  have  the  same 
tools,  dies,  and  jigs  that  we  were  using  when  the  war  ended;  and  yet 
in  spite  of  that,  which  Stalin  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  the  fellow  keeps 
coming.  And  the  only  answer  to  him  to  date,  so  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  observe,  is  that  we  are  going  to  give  the  Western  democracies 
$6  billion  and  we  are  going  to  say  to  Uncle  Joe : “If  you  don’t  behave 
we  are  going  to  take  our  18-year-old  boys  and  put  them  in  camps 
and  train  them  over  a period  of  6 months  in  squads  right  and  squads 
left  and  other  things,”  of  which  neither  one,  nor  both  together,  is  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  our  great  resources,  our  Navy,  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  14  million  trained  boys.  They  are  just  nothing.  And 
in  spite  of  that  this  fellow  keeps  coming. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

UNITED  STATES  IS  NOT  BEING  PUSHED  AROUND 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  comment  on  that.  First  I want  to  say  on 
the  record,  whether  we  are  or  are  not  prepared  for  war,  we  don’t  want 
war  under  any  circumstances  if  it  is  honorably  avoidable. 

Senator  Capehart.  I want  to  add  my  approval  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Capehart,  I want  to  comment  very  briefly 
on  the  question  that  we  continue  to  be  pushed  around.  I don’t  think  that 
is  so.  I think  we  were  pushed  around  up  to  and  including  Yalta  in  a 
fashion  which,  viewed  retrospectively,  is  pretty  horrible.  I still  am  not 
going  to  pass  too  critical  judgment  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  was  sitting  in  those  conferences  and  was  constantly  beset  by 
the  fear  that  he  might  lose  one  of  his  major  allies,  which  in  turn  might 
mean  the  loss  of  another  million  lives;  and  I can  understand  the 
mental  process  which  may  have  been  too  trustworthy  in  respect  to 
Soviet  attitudes.  But  that  is  beside  the  point. 

I think  we  specifically  stopped  being  pushed  around  from  the  time 
the  United  Nations  Conference  met  at  San  Francisco.  We  were  not 
pushed  around  at  San  Francisco.  The  veto  is  in  this  charter  at  our  in- 
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sistence  just  as  much  as  at  Russia’s  insistence,  because  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  never,  never,  never  have  approved  the 
charter  if  it  had  not  included  a veto  at  the  point,  for  ourselves,  where 
we  would  decide  whether  we  were  going  to  war  or  not. 

We  were  not  pushed  around  at  San  Francisco,  and  if  it  were  neces- 
sary I could  recite  chapter  and  verse,  where  time  and  again,  when  the 
Russian  delegation  collided  with  what  it  found  was  a final  American 
position,  it  yielded.  And  it  is  as  a result  of  the  fact  that  we  declined 
to  be  pushed  around,  for  example,  that  you  have  article  XIV  in  the 
charter,  which  takes  the  charter  out  of  a straitjacket;  it  is  be- 
cause we  declined  to  be  pushed  around  that  you  have  the  freedom  in 
debate  in  the  General  Assembly  upon  which  the  pending  resolution 
is  based ; it  is  because  we  declined  to  be  pushed  around  that  we  have 
regional  arrangements  justified  under  which  we  have  written  the  Rio 
Treaty  and  created  Western  Hemispherical  solidarity ; it  is  because  we 
declined  to  be  pushed  around  that  we  have  a workable  trusteeship 
agreement.  And  I could  go  on. 

I say  we  ceased  to  be  pushed  around  at  that  point.  We  certainly  de- 
clined to  be  pushed  around  in  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  have 
gone  too  far  too  soon  in  refusing  to  be  pushed  around  at  that  point. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  didn’t  get  pushed  around  in  Turkey. 

The  Chairman.  We  certainly  haven’t  been  pushed  around  in  Turkey. 

Senator  Lodge.  Just  the  opposite. 

The  Chairman.  I don’t  know  where  we  have  been  pushed  around  on 
any  issue  that  we  have  a right 

THE  PICTURE  IS  VERY  BLACK 

Senator  Capehart.  Of  course,  if  what  you  are  saying  is  true,  and  I 
know  it  is  or  you  would  not  say  it  was  true,  that  makes  the  situation  all 
the  worse,  because  here  we  have  been  standing  up  and  fighting  and  not 
being  pushed  around,  yet  this  man  keeps  coming. 

Senator  Smith.  What  you  mean  is  that  the  infiltration  is  going  on  in 
spite  of  anything? 

The  Chairman.  There  isn’t  any  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Capehart.  That  makes  the  future  look  much  more  black  to 
me. 

I want  to  congratulate  you  gentlemen  first  on  dealing  with  situations 
as  they  exist.  That  is  the  problem  that  we  have  in  this  Congress.  That 
is  the  problem  you  have,  to  deal  with  situations  as  they  exist,  not  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them,  not  as  they  might  have  existed  had  something 
been  done  differently  6 months  or  1 year  or  2 years  ago. 

Now,  the  situation  actually  exists. 

Senator  Lodge.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Capehart.  I like  to  deal  with  situations  as  they  exist,  and 
not  as  I would  like  to  have  them  exist.  I see  the  picture,  frankly,  as  very 
black.  You  do  not  agree  with  me  on  this  preparedness,  but  I still  be- 
lieve that  we  are  fairly  well  prepared,  yet  this  man  keeps  coming.  When 
I say  “man”,  I mean  Stalin. 

You  say  we  haven’t  been  pushed  around,  we  haven’t  appeased  since 
Yalta.  Yet  he  keeps  coming. 

The  Chairman.  There  wouldn’t  be  any  issue  in  the  world  today  if  we 
had  allowed  ourselves  to  be  pushed  around. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  ULTIMATE  ANSWER? 

Senator  Capehart.  Which  makes  the  situation  even  more  critical. 
He  is  determined  to  keep  coming,  just  trying  one  scheme  after  the  other 
and  one  after  the  other.  What  is  the  ultimate  answer? 

The  Chairman.  Please  let  me  just  make  this  comment  at  that  point. 
The  ultimate  answer  is  either  war  or  a successful  presentation  of  an 
American  position  which  Moscow  will  not  dare  to  challenge  when  it 
recognizes  that  we  are  at  a finality. 

I just  want  to  testify  that  out  of  my  own  personal  experience,  and  I 
refer  again  to  the  fact  that  I sat  across  from  Mr.  Molotov  for  216  days 
in  1945  and  I think  I know  how  they  operate,  I don't  believe  that  if,  as, 
and  when  they  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can’t  be 
pushed  around,  there  is  not  a chance  for  peace. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

Senator  Flanders.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I go  back  just  a moment? 

The  Chairman.  Let's  go  back  to  the  resolution. 

FULL,  FRANK,  AND  OPEN  DISCUSSION 

Senator  Smith.  Can  I ask  you  a question  before  you  go  back,  to  see 
if  I am  wrong  in  my  interpretation  of  what  you  have  suggested  here? 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  something  in  what  you  are  groping  for  that  we 
have  not  yet  got  our  finger  on.  We  are  discussing  about  when  we  will  be 
ready  to  call  the  tricks.  But  I gather  what  you  are  asking  for  here  is 
whether  we  wouldn’t  help  the  all-around  situation  in  the  world  if,  in 
some  public  way,  without  unilateral  charges,  we  could  just  have  on  the 
table  the  difficulties  that  exist,  so  the  world  can  be  thinking  about  them 
from  that  angle. 

I don’t  say  I can  go  along  with  you  because  I don't  see  quite  what  the 
Assembly  would  do,  but  I would  like  to  explore  with  you  further  what 
I think  you  are  groping  for  and  I am  groping  for.  I am  not  quite  satis- 
fied to  say,  “All  I am  interested  in  is  the  moment  when  we  are  prepared 
to  fight.”  I want  to  do  something  else  to  see  if  we  can’t  clear  the  air 
from  the  peace  standpoint. 

Senator  Flanders.  That  is  just  exactly  the  point  I want  to  talk  to. 
First  I want  to  tie  together  at  a possible  nodal  point  this  vagueness  of 
the  approach  to  which  Senator  Vandenberg  refers.  We  have  in  docu- 
mentary form  the  unequivocal  statement  by  Lenin  and  Stalin  that  the 
capitalistic  world  and  the  Communist  world  cannot  by  any  possibility 
live  at  peace  together.  There  is  a documentary  statement.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a point  at  which  we  begin  our  inquiry.  We  ask  the  Russians 
whether  they  are  acting  on  that  principle.  We  make  the  statement  from 
our  own  point  that  we  do  not  accept  that  principle.  We  do  not  believe  in 
it.  We  reject  it,  except  as  they  may  be  acting  upon  it  and  thereby  force 
us  to  act  upon  it. 

We  say  to  them  that  this  and  this  and  this  and  this  and  this  and  this 
and  this  all  bring  evidence  to  bear  on  an  assumption  that  they  are  acting 
on  the  principle  that  peace  is  impossible.  Against  that  we  set  up  our 
conviction  that  peace  is  possible  unless  they  act  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  impossible. 

Bring  that  point  up  for  full,  frank,  and  open  discussion  on  the  best 
platform  that  we  can  find,  and  that  is  a far  different  thing  and  a far 
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more  useful  thing  as  a basis  for  whatever  policies  we  may  have  to  pur- 
sue as  a result,  and  is  a far  better  thing  than  to  have  these  inflammatory 
listings  of  things  brought  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  might  thereupon  have  to  determine  as  between  peace  and  war. 

We  offer  this  open  forum  before  the  world  as  a means  of  discussing 
as  to  whether  or  not  peace  may  not  be  possible.  That  is  what  we  ask 
Russia. 

I don’t  know  whether  I have  made  myself  clear  or  not. 

RUSSIA  COMES  OFF  BEST  IN  THESE  DEBATES 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  have,  but  I think  you  overlook  this,  Sen- 
ator : Even  in  connection  with  segments  of  the  problem  we  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly  we  have  found  the  Russians  so  far  more 
skilled,  or  perhaps  ruthless  and  more  dishonest  than  we  are  in  our 
propaganda,  that  they  never  yet  have  failed  to  come  off  best  in  one  of 
these  debates  in  the  General  Assembly  on  the  fundamental  question  of 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong  between  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
world. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  do  we  have  to  be  dumb  all  the  time  ? We  are  not 
dumb  in  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  clear  that  it  is  because  we  are  dumb.  I 
think  it  is  because,  first,  we  have  an  inherent  honesty  which  does  not 
permit  us  to  be  the  demagogues  that  they  love  to  be.  It  is  pretty  tough 
when  an  honest  man  has  to  argue  on  a soap  box  with  a demagogue. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  have  defeated  demagogues  in  Michigan;  I 
think  I have  defeated  some  in  Massachusetts.  That  can  be  done. 

BUMPING  HEADS  TOGETHER 

Senator  Capehart.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  resolution  here 
that  Senator  Flanders  and  I introduced,  just  getting  it  right  down  to 
the  good  old  factory  terms  that  we  use  in  the  factory,  and  the  way  we 
do  things  in  the  factory,  if  we  have  two  department  heads  that  are 
having  trouble,  we  call  them  into  the  office  and  bump  their  heads  to- 
gether and  say,  “Now  what’s  it  all  about?”  and,  of  course,  try  to  get 
them  to  reconcile  their  differences.  Of  course  that  is  exactly  what  this 
resolution  states.  It  simply  states  to  the  United  Nations, 

You  get  Russia  and  the  United  States  together  in  a room,  literally  speaking, 
and  bump  their  heads  together  and  say,  “Now  can’t  you  two  big  fine  countries  get 
together  and  live  in  peace?” 

You  don’t  seem  to  think  that  it  can  be  done,  and  you  seem  to  think 
the  United  Nations  is  doing  it  now.  I have  no  quarrel  with  that  at  all. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

FIGHTING  ON  THE  POLITICAL  FRONT  WITH  EFFECTIVE  THOUGHTS  AND  IDEAS 

Senator  Lodge.  Senator  Flanders,  you  said  in  your  statement  that 
the  neglected  front  in  this  war  for  peace  is  the  political  one.  I think 
that  is  a good  statement,  and  I feel  the  truth  of  it,  and  I think  a great 
many  people  do,  but  I think — I suggest  this  to  you — that  the  way  to 
fight  the  war  on  the  political  front  is  with  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
are  effective  thoughts  and  ideas,  which  are  expressed  through  power- 
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ful  voice  which  will  enable  us  to  win  the  battle  for  minds  and  appeal 
to  the  aspirations  of  their  souls,  and  that  is  a very  different  thing  from 
so-called  peace  machinery  or  so-called  Charters  of  United  Nations. 
The  two  things  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  Do  you  see  what  I mean  ? 

Senator  Flanders.  I have  felt  the  necessity  for  the  thing  which,  as 
the  chairman  says,  I am  groping  for. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  are  all  groping  for  it. 

Senator  F landers.  I have  felt  the  necessity  for  that  as  being  funda- 
mental to  anything  in  the  way  of  charter  changes  or  procedure 
changes  or  whatever  we  may  be  working  for. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  a letter  which  has  just  come  in  from  the 
State  Department,  commenting  on  Resolution  47.  It  is  addressed  to 
me.  I am  glad  to  have  this.  It  is  signed  by  Charles  Bohlen,  Counselor 
of  the  State  Department : 

My  Dear  Senator  Vandenberg  : I am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  give  you 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  State  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47,  as 
requested  by  you  in  your  letter  of  March  30, 1948. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47  would  request  the  President  to  instruct  the 
United  States  Representative  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  “to  seek,  either 
through  request  of  the  Security  Council  or  of  a majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  convene  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  order 
that  the  General  Assembly  may  consider  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  and  the  so-called  western 
nations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
governments  of  its  so-called  satellites  on  the  other,  and  the  effects  of  these 
actions  on  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  and  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.” 

The  Department  of  State  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  convocation  of  a special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  this  purpose  would  not  be  appropriate  in 
the  existing  circumstances.  The  Department  believes  that  special  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly  should  be  convened  only  to  consider  specific,  urgent 
problems  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the  Security  Council  but 
which  require  consideration  prior  to  the  date  of  the  next  Regular  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  In  cases  in  which  a preliminary  study  is  necessary  in  order 
adequately  to  prepare  a matter  for  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
services  of  the  Interim  Commitee  of  the  General  Assembly  can  be  employed. 

The  subject  to  be  considered  by  the  General  Assembly,  as  set  forth  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  47,  is  of  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  nature. 
The  Concurrent  Resolution  contains  no  indication  of  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  be  sought  in  the  General  Assembly  to  contend  with  the  situation  which 
a discussion  of  the  actions  of  the  United  States,  the  USSR,  and  other  powers 
would  doubtless  disclose.  Unless  a concrete  objective  within  the  power  of  the 
General  Assembly  can  be  clearly  envisaged  prior  to  debate  on  such  a fundamental 
problem,  the  results  of  a special  session  called  pursuant  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  47  would  not  be  commensurate  with  the  expectations  which  might  be 
aroused  if  the  Resolution  were  approved. 

For  these  reasons  I do  not  believe  that  positive  action  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  47  would  be  desirable  at  this  time. 

Well,  that’s  the  State  Department  language. 

ACTION  NEEDED  IN  A CRITICAL  SITUATION 

Senator  Smith.  That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  troubles  we  are  up 
against.  When  we  get  to  a real  critical  situation  like  this  we  don’t  know 
how  to  go  at  it.  That  is  the  trouble  with  me.  I feel  something  of  what 
Senator  Flanders  is  groping  for.  It  would  be  dramatic  and  terribly 
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helpful  if  we  could  do  it.  It  would  be  an  indication  to  the  world  that 
we  are  above  all  things  eager  to  bring  about  some  kind  of  understand- 
ing with  this  great  force  that  is  lined  up  together,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  just  wait  until  we  are  ready  to  fight.  That  is  the  way  I feel. 

Senator  Flanders.  I just  want  to  say  that  this  talking  around  the 
table  this  morning  is  helping  to  clear  my  mind,  and  it  is  not  clearing 
my  mind  in  the  sense  of  throwing  all  these  things  that  were  in  here 
out  of  the  window.  I am  getting  a little  bit  better  organized  in  my 
thinking  about  it.  I have  appreciated  this  opportunity  very  much.  I 
must  say  that  I am  not  through  yet. 

HOW  MUCH  CAN  BE  SAFELY  AND  WISELY  SAID  TO  OTHER  COLLEAGUES? 

The  Chairman.  I quite  understand  that.  And  I would  like  to  say 
this,  that  one  of  the  problems  I confront  as  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  the  entire  committee  obviously  confronts,  is  the  very  difficult 
question  of  how  much  we  can  say  to  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  safely 
and  wisely.  It  is  a terrible  thing  to  even  suggest  that  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  information  available  on  any  sub- 
ject to  which  he  has  to  give  his  responsibility,  and  I do  not  want  to 
take  that  position.  Yet,  I could  not  say  the  things  I have  said  here  this 
morning  in  a conference  of  the  Republican  Senate.  By  God,  we  would 
having  a conflagration  around  the  wTorld  in  20  minutes ! 

A COUNSEL  OF  PATIENCE 

I wonder  if  we  could  leave  it  this  way  for  the  time  being : I have 
stated  for  myself,  and  for  the  committee,  to  the  State  Department, 
that  somewhere,  somehow,  we  are  anxious  to  find  a sound  basis  upon 
which  to  invoke  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  in  respect  to  the 
general  problem  presented  by  the  crisis  in  the  world  today.  The  subject 
is  being  very  carefully  studied.  So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I will  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  try  to  find  a basis  if  it  is  available  for 
something  of  the  sort.  I do  not  believe  this  is  the  answer.  I am  sure 
that  these  other  resolutions  we  have  are  not  the  answer.  I am  com- 
pletely sure  that  the  approaching  resolution  is  not  the  answer,  because 
I have  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  in  advance  and  I think 
it  undertakes  to  spell  out  details  in  respect  to  what  ought  to  happen 
which  are  just  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  contemplate. 

If  you  will  just  be  patient  with  us  a little  while,  perhaps  we  can 
come  up  with  something.  I do  not  promise  you,  but  I promise  to  try. 

Senator  Capehart.  I will  assure  you  that  my  attitude  is  one  of  pa- 
tience and  one  of  trying  and  one  of  wanting  to  do  the  proper  and  the 
right  thing,  and  I believe  I have  a fairly  good  grasp  of  what  is  going 
on  throughout  this  world,  And  I am  very  pessimistic.  I should  say 
that.  I am  hopeful  that  everything  we  do  from  this  time  on  is  going 
to  be  something  that  is  specific  in  that  it  is  something  that  is  going  to 
apply  to  the  immediate  situation,  and  not  something  that  is  in  the 
future,  because  I think  the  situation  is  so  serious  that  we  ought  to  do 
the  things  that  are  necessary  now  and  we  ought  to  deal  with  situations 
as  they  exist.  That  is  why  I made  the  remark  I did  a moment  ago  about 
UMT.  I think  it  is  muddying  the  water ; it  is  adding  nothing  to  the 
present  situation;  it  is  building  up  a lot  of  resistance  in  the  United 
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States;  it  is  giving  such  fellows  as  Wallace  and  others  an  opportunity 
to  go  out  and  build  up  resistance  against  this  Congress  and  making  our 
task  doubly  hard,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  one  of  the  few  headaches  we  have  not  got  in 
this  committee : UMT. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Flanders,  is  there  anything  more  you  want 
to  say  ? 

Senator  Flanders.  Xo,  thank  you.  This  has  been  a valuable  morning 
for  me.  I thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  I hope  we  will  get  some 
further  light  on  this  matte.r 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  down.  I was  very 
anxious  that  you  should  have  this  private  open  forum  so  you  could 
get  all  the  facts  that  are  troubling  all  of  us. 

Senator  Capper.  I want  to  say  that  I am  100  percent  in  support  of 
your  policy  and  program  all  the  way  through. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

[Whereupon  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 


MUNITIONS  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1948  SENATE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  50,  CALLING  FOR  REVISION  OF 
THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 1  2 


[Editor’s  note. — Proposed  legislation  “to  control  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  and  related 
items,  and  for  other  purposes”  was  transmitted  to  Congress  in  a Presi- 
dential message  on  April  15,  1947.  A bill  (H.R.  6190)  incorporating 
these  proposals  was  introduced  in  the  House  on  April  12,  1948.  Follow- 
ing the  discussion  printed  below,  the  State  Department  was  requested 
to  submit  a new  draft  proposal  based  on  amendment  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1939.  No  further  action  was  taken  by  the  committee  in  the  80th 
Congress.] 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1948 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington , D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.  pursuant  to  call  in  the  committee  hear- 
ing room,  United  States  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 
(chairman),  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg  (chairman),  Wiley,  Lodge,  George, 
Thomas  of  Utah,  Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

Also  present:  The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Saltzman,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Y.  T.  Yingling,  Military  Affairs 
and  Occupied  Areas  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Elmer  T.  Cummins, 
Chief,  Munitions  Division,  and  E.  Kermit  Peterson,  Munitions  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State. 

The  Honorable  W.  John  Kenney,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
member  of  the  Munitions  Board. 

Rear  Admiral  O.  S.  Colclough,  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy. 

A proposal  to  control  the  export  and  import  of  implements 

OF  WAR 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  State  Department  has  requested  action  on  a proposal  to  con- 
trol the  exportation  and  importation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war,  and  related  items,  and  for  other  purposes,  transmitted 
to  us  in  a message  from  the  President  on  April  15, 1947. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Saltzman  is  here  to  present  the  views 
of  the  Department.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  have  a seat  at  the  table  and 
proceed  in  your  own  way  to  tell  us  what  this  is  and  why  it  is  deemed 
necessary  ? 


1 See  appendix  G. 

2 See  appendix  H,  and  note  p.  219. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  E.  SALTZMAN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  munition  control  bill  of 
1948  is  a comprehensive  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  a 
suitable  means  for  the  control  of  this  country’s  participation  in  muni- 
tions traffic.  It  is  permanent  in  nature  and  would  not  depend  for  its 
operation  on  any  other  legislation.  The  reasons  for  the  bill  have  been 
set  forth  rather  fully  in  the  President’s  message,  but  I would  like  to 
outline  some  of  the  salient  points  to  the  committee. 

LICENSING  FOR  THE  ARMS  TRADE 

This  provides  in  general  for  the  control  of  munitions  traffic  by 
requiring  export  licenses  for  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war 
and  other  related  commodities ; by  requiring  import  licenses  for  arms, 
ammunition  and  munitions  of  war  and  by  requiring  licenses  for  the 
export  in  times  of  emergency  or  war  of  other  related  items,  the  export 
of  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  bill  there  is  provision  for  the  use  of  Executive  discretion  in 
the  selection  of  the  goods  which  will  be  subject  to  export  licenses,  and 
also  to  the  decisions  on  when  licenses  will  be  granted  or  when  withheld. 
The  criteria  for  the  granting  of  licenses  are  that  the  exports  concerned 
must  be  either  consistent  with  the  security  interests  of  the  country  or 
be  consistent  with  the  current  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 

REACH  OF  CURRENT  PROPOSAL  BROADER 

It  should  be  noted  by  the  committee  that  where  the  predecessor 
legislation,  section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  confines  its  effect 
to  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  this  provides  for  ex- 
tending that  field  to  machinery  and  tools  which  are  used  for  the  mak- 
ing of  munitions,  to  goods  which  may  be  exported  for  the  supply  of 
military  establishments  of  foreign  Countries  and,  as  I said,  in  time  of 
emergency  or  war,  to  any  other  items  the  export  of  which  would  be 
deemed  prejudicial  to  our  security  interests. 

There  are  several  salient  points  in  addition  to  these  that  I would 
like  to  mention  to  the  committee,  and  I am  going  to  read  them  because 
I dont  want  to  miss  any  of  them. 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  MUNITIONS  CONTROL  BOARD 

Recommendations  of  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board  as  to 
the  articles  which  will  be  designated  as  coming  within  the  purview 
of  the  act  are  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President.  The  bill 
requires  annual  reports  to  Congress  of  the  activities  carried  on  under 
the  act.  It  perpetuates  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board  with  a 
better  balanced  membership  and  with  broader  terms  of  reference. 
Heretofore  the  Board,  which  was  originally  established  by  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1935,  has  consisted  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury, 
the  Navy,  War,  and  Commerce. 
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Senator  Lodge.  Is  that  Board  abolished  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  No;  that  is  continued,  but  in  the  bill  that  was 
introduced  into  the  House,  Senator  Lodge,  the  composition  of  the 
Board  was  changed  so  that  it  will  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  the  first  sentence  it  says  that  “There  is  hereby 
established  a National  Munitions  Control  Board.”  I thought  one  was 
already  established. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  It  is  established.  This  continues  that.  That 
wording  suggests  that  this  is  a new  thing.  It  would  be  a continuation 
with  a changed  composition  of  the  existing  Board,  the  change  of  com- 
position being  the  one  I have  just  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a Board  acting  today,  and  that  Board 
consists  of  that  larger  group  of  officers  that  you  have  outlined  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Why  did  you  leave  out  such  a man  as 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Resources  Board  under  the  new  Army-Navy 
setup  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  being  a member  of 
the  newly  constituted  Board,  it  was  his  opinion  that  that  took  care 
of  the  National  Defense  Establishments’  interests. 

WHY  IS  NEW  LEGISLATION  NECESSARY? 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  get  into  the  details  of  this,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, I think  the  important,  fundamental  thing  is  to  find  out  why  this 
is  necessary  and  what  you  find  lacking  in  your  existing  authority  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  The  existing  authority,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
based  on  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  which  requires  registration  of 
munitions  manufacturers  and  exporters,  but  permits  no  discretion  in 
the  granting  of  export  licenses.  Discretion  is  exercised  now  by  the 
Government  in  granting  export  licenses,  but  that  discretion  is  derived 
from  the  Export  Control  Act  as  amended,  where  the  discretion  is 
lodged  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  has  delegated  its 
authority  with  respect  to  munitions  to  the  State  Department.  But  that 
legislation  is  not  of  a permanent  character,  and  this  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  it  is  not  of  a permanent  char- 
acter ? Does  it  have  a due  date  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  It  is  of  1 year’s  duration,  as  I understand  it, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  expires  when  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Next  year;  February  1949. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  without  new  legislation  after  next 
February,  there  would  be  no  control  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  Munitions 
Board  would  go  out  of  existence  without  new  legislation,  do  you  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  No.  The  Munitions  Board  would  still  be  in 
existence,  but  it  would  not  have  that  legislative  basis  for  granting  or 
withholding  export  licenses. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Those  means  for  granting  and  with- 
holding came  as  amendments  to  military  bills,  did  they  not,  and  the 
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embargo  of  different  things?  And  then  when  the  Strategic  Materials 
Act  came  into  law,  that  modified  the  Munitions  Board  to  a certain 
extent. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  I am  not  absolutely  sure  about  this,  but  I 
think  the  granting  or  withholding  during  the  war  had  to  do  with 
military  bills,  but  now  I think  that  has  to  do  with  the  Export  Control 
Act  that  I mentioned. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I think  that  is  right,  too,  and  the  Export 
Control  Act,  then,  was  an  amendment  to  what  we  would  call  military 
bills,  bills  that  had  a limitation  on  them  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  or  1 year  after  or  6 months  af'er,  or  some  arrangement  of  that 
kind.  Is  that  not  true  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  I think  so. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  then  they  have  been  renewed  since, 
probably  from  time  to  time. 

BROADENING  THE  SCOPE  OF  CONTROL 

Senator  Hatch.  I would  like  to  ask  a question.  As  I understood 
you,  this  act  broadens  the  scope,  including  machinery  and  supplies 
for  Military  Establishments  that  are  not  included  in  the  law  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  scrap,  for  instance  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  It  might  be ; yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  cannot  control  scrap  under  exist- 
ing law  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  You  could  not  control  scrap  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  although  under  the 
authority  now  possessed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  I think  you 
could,  sir. 

Senator  George.  Was  there  not  discretion  lodged  in  the  registration 
of  these  exporters  and  importers  under  the  1939  act  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  I do  not  believe  so ; no,  sir. 

Senator  George.  No  discretion? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  I think  they  could  all  be  registered. 

Senator  George.  As  a matter  of  right,  and  then  could  export  any- 
thing they  wanted  to  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir.  Export  licenses  could  be  withheld 
only  if  their  granting  was  inconsistent  with  a law  of  the  United  States 
or  some  treaty  to  which  we  were  a party,  under  that  act. 

Senator  George.  I thought  there  was  discretion  lodged  as  to  the 
registration. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  It  was  my  understanding,  Senator  George, 
that  they  were  required  to  be  registered. 

Senator  George.  Speaking  purely  from  recollection,  without  having 
reviewed  it,  it  was  that  there  was  a discretion  there  to  withhold 
registration. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  I did  not  realize  that. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  But  the  law  was  mandatory;  that  is,  in 
the  exportation  of  munitions  it  was  mandatory,  and  you  could  not 
select  your  favorites. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  No. 
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SUBORDINATING  MUNITIONS  TRADE  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  The  President  was  without  any  chance  to 
withhold  an  exportation  to  a nation  that  he  really  and  truly  wanted 
to  help,  a victim  of  aggression,  for  instance,  so  that  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  I take  it,  is  to  cause  this  munitions  control  to  operate  in  such  a way 
that  we  may  make  it  fit  into  what  we  consider  our  foreign  policy. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  To  help  our  friends  and  not  help  those 
that  we  do  not  think  are  our  friends,  is  that  not  right  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  the  discretion  rests  with  this  Board 
or  with  the  President? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  The  discretion  rests  with  the  President  on  the 
designation  of  the  goods  we  are  talking  about.  He  makes  his  decisions 
on  recommendation  by  the  Board.  The  discretion  rests  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  consultation  with  the  Board  in  the  granting  of 
licenses. 

THE  EMBARGO  ON  PALESTINE 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Now,  let’s  get  down  to  something  concrete. 
If  this  were  a law  today,  what  could  the  President  do  with  regard  to 
the  embargo  in  Palestine  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  This  would  have  no  effect.  The  present  em- 
bargo, so  to  speak,  there,  would  continue,  because  it  is  our  foreign 
policy  to  do  that. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  mean  by  that,  that  the  only  discre- 
tion the  President  has,  then,  is  to  lift  the  embargo,  and  when  once 
he  lifts  it,  it  operates  now  on  both  sides,  does  it  not  ? That  is,  you  put 
an  embargo  on  exportation  of  arms  to  Palestine.  It  operates  against 
both  parties  over  there,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  they  want  it  lifted. 
They  want  it  to  operate  in  favor  of  one  party,  is  that  not  right  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Now,  if  this  were  law,  could  the  President 
lift  the  embargo  in  regard  to  one  party  in  Palestine,  or  would  he  have 
to  lift  the  whole  embargo  and  then  start  all  over  again  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Actually,  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  this  is  set 
up,  could  lift  it  either  way. 

Secretary  Thomas  of  Utah.  So  it  does  not  affect  Palestine  in  the 
least  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  No,  sir. 

THIS  ACTIVITY  UNDER  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Senator  Lodge.  May  I ask  a question  ? Who  is  running  this  activity 
now? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  The  Department  of  State. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  they  would  continue  to  run  it  under  this  pro- 
posed bill? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  They  will  continue  to  run  it  under  this  pro- 
posed bill.  However,  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board  makes 
recommendations  to  the  President  as  to  the  articles  which  would  be 
the  subject  of  licenses,  and  the  subject  of  registration  of  manufactur- 
ers and  exports  and  agents  and  so  forth.  And  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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in  working  out  the  policy  about  who  will  get  licenses  and  who  won't, 
must  consult  the  Board. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  present  system  will  expire  unless  Congress  acts 
again,  is  that  right  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  bill  does  two  principal  things,  does  it?  It 
changes  the  composition  of  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board;  it 
contracts  its  membership  and  it  expands  the  list  of  commodities  with 
which  the  Control  Board  will  deal.  Those  are  the  two  principal 
changes. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  It  expands  the  kinds  of  commodity  from  which 
the  lists  can  be  made,  and  it  expands  also  somewhat  the  kinds  of  people 
who  will  be  subject  to  the  registration  requirement. 

Senator  Lodge.  Have  I summarized  the  bill  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

COMPOSITION  OF  MUNITIONS  CONTROL  BOARD 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  do  you  contract  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Munitions  Control  Board? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  The  change  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  going  off,  who  was  on ; the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy 
going  off,  who  were  on,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  coming  on.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  originally  went  on,  as  I understand  it,  be- 
cause of  the  part  that  the  customs  people  have  in  this  whole  business. 
As  time  went  on,  experience  showed  him  that  he  did  not  need  to  be 
on  for  the  policy  aspects  of  this,  and  it  was  either  agreeable  to  him  or 
at  his  suggestion — it  was  at  his  suggestion — that  he  went  off. 

The  change  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  replaces  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  Navy  is  incident  to  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  where  the  Secretary  of  Defense  felt  that  it  was 
appropriate  for  him  to  be  on,  rather  than  to  have  either  three  or  four 
representatives  of  the  military  establishment  on. 

BILL  EXPANDS  DISCRETION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  Senator  Lodge’s  first  question,  I 
wonder  if  that  summary  is  complete.  Does  not  this  bill  substantially 
expand  the  discretionary  power  of  the  President?  Perhaps  that  is 
inherent  in  Senator  Lodge’s  specifications,  but  isn’t  that  a substantia] 
enlargement  of  Presidential  discretion  under  this  act  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that?  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
expanded  discretion? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  The  President’s  discretion  is  expanded  in  the 
field  of  goods  which  may  be  subject  to  export  licenses  and  in  the  field 
of  persons  in  the  United  States  whose  registration  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  or  export  of  such  goods  is  required. 

Senator  George.  Do  you  continue  the  requirement  in  this  present  bill 
for  registration  of  all  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  so  forth  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  George.  Just  as  in  the  existing  law  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  is  in  the  existing  law.  and  it  is  continued 
and  expanded  somewhat  in  this. 
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The  Chairman.  I am  still  in  a fog.  Excuse  me,  Senator  Lodge. 

Senator  Lodge.  Go  ahead.  You  make  it  clearer  from  my  part,  too. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  want  this  legislation  for  some  other 
purpose  than  merely  to  catch  up  with  the  expiration  of  an  existing 
authority.  Will  you  give  me  a hypothetical  case  with  which  you  wish 
to  have  authority  to  deal  but  do  not  now  have  authority  to  deal  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Do  not  now  under  any  legislation,  do  you 
mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

BASIS  OF  PRESENT  CONTROL  AUTHORITY 

Secretary  Saltzman.  I am  not  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  the 
existing  temporary  legislation  we  are  without  authority  to  deal  with 
cases  which  might  come  up,  but  that  authority  is  based  on  at  least  two 
existing  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  are  they  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939 

The  Chairman.  Which  has  been  repealed,  has  it  not  ? No ; parts  of  it 
have  been. 

Secretary  Saltzman  [continuing].  And  the  Export  Control  Act  as 
amended. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  that  expire  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Next  February,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  that  expires  in  February  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  have  certain  controls  of  certain  com- 
modities in  regard  to  exports.  You  have  separate  laws  that  you  have 
to  take  into  consideration.  What  does  this  do  to  the  Helium  Act  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  My  understanding  is  that  it  has  no  effect  on 
the  Helium  Act  at  all. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  is  continued  as  is? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  There  you  have  the  Interior  Department. 

WHY  NOT  EXTEND  PRESENT  LAW  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  If  present  laws  are  adequate  to  do  what  you  need  to 
do,  why  do  you  need  a different  type  of  law?  That  is  the  question  we 
will  be  asked  upstairs.  Why  isn’t  it  enough  to  extend  the  present  law  ? 
What  is  there  that  you  want  to  do  that  you  cannot  do  now  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  I have  been  on  the  Munitions  Control  Board. 
Mr.  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  Defense,  asked  me  to  come  down  represent- 
ing him  and  the  military  establishment.  There  is  a temporary  act  which 
gives  quite  broad  authority.  This  act  which  we  have  before  us,  which 
we  are  asking  for  here  now,  is  a permanent  act,  which  would  be  in 
effect  for  a long  time  and  would  take  the  place  of  section  12  of  the 
old  Neutrality  Act.  The  old  Neutrality  Act  related  only  to  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war,  and  merely  required  the  registra- 
tion of  people  who  dealt  in  those  things.  It  gave  no  authority  to  deny 
a license  for  the  shipment  of  those. 

This  act  gives  both  the  authority  to  deny  the  right  to  ship  and  it 
also  broadens  the  thing  beyond  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  to,  as  contained  in  section  3(b)  to  include : 
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Articles  especially  designed  for,  or  customarily  used  only  in,  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  ; 

Articles  which  he  determines  are  being,  or  are  proposed  to  be  exported  for  use 
directly  or  indirectly  by  a foreign  military  establishment ; 

(c)  In  time  of  war  or  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  in  international  relations 
declared  by  Congress  or  declared  in  the  manner  now  or  hereafter  authorized 
by  law,  any  article  the  export  of  which  would  affect  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  under  (c),  if  that  law  had  been  in  effect  in  1939,  after  the 
President  had  made  his  declaration  of  an  emergency  there  would  have 
been  authority  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan. 

Senator  Lodge.  Would  it  have  been  used  if  it  had  been  there  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  I cannot  answer,  Senator  Lodge. 

Secretary  Kenney.  Under  (b)  we  can  now  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
articles  which  are  not  necessarily  military  in  character  but  which  are 
being  used  directly  or  indirectly  by  a foreign  military  establishment. 
That  would  take  care  of  the  case  of  machine  tools  which  would  be 
used  for  manufacturing  implements  of  war. 

Senator  Hatch.  Does  that  authority  exist  now  in  any  of  these  laws  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  That  authority  exists  now  temporarily  under  the 
acts  to  which  Secretary  Saltzman  referred. 

Senator  Hatch.  This  subsection  (b)  does  exist? 

Secretary  Kenney.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  authority  that  exists 
today,  Senator  Hatch,  is  even  broader  than  subsection  (b)  and  cur- 
rently the  State  Department  is  not  granting  licenses,  or  is  requiring  the 
license  of  things  which  go  beyond  the  scope  of  subsection  (b). 

licenses  may  be  general  or  specific 

Senator  George.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  As  I understand  it. 
under  the  present  law  there  had  to  be  a license  issued  for  each  specific 
shipment,  did  there  not,  of  arms,  munitions,  or  implements  of  war? 

Secretary  Kenney.  That  is  correct.  Senator  George. 

Senator  George.  Under  this  you  can  get  a blanket  license  to  ship,  is 
that  right? 

Secretary  Kenney.  Yes.  There  is  authority  given  for  the  character 
and  type  of  license  which  can  be  issued.  That  can  be  handled  by 
regulation. 

Senator  George.  What  I mean  is  that  you  are  getting  away  from 
specific  shipments  and  licenses  for  specific  shipments  covering  specific 
invoices  to  a general  authority  once  the  license  is  granted. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  clear,  in  line  14 : “Such  licenses  may  be 
either  general  or  specific.” 

Isn’t  that  what  you  are  asking  about,  Senator  ? 

Senator  George.  Yes.  I just  wanted  to  see  what  the  difference  was, 
and  why. 

Secretary  Kenney.  That  is  a broadening  of  the  authority,  and  I 
think  Secretary  Saltzman  probably  answers  that  far  better  than  I do, 
but  I assume  it  relates  to  the  administrative  operation  under  the  act. 
It  may  have  been  that  in  certain  fields  it  was  found  to  be  extremely 
onerous  to  require  the  license  of  every  article  that  was  shipped. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  is  true,  sir,  and  it  ties  in  with  the  regis- 
tration requirement,  where  the  registrants  have  to  tell  you  what  they 
ship. 
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IS  ACT  PREPARATORY  TO  FURTHER  MOVES  BY  STATE  OR  DEFENSE? 

Senator  George.  Is  this  act  preparatory  to  any  further  move  by  the 
State  Department  and  by  the  Defense  Establishment? 

Secretary  Kenney.  I would  answer  that  this  way,  that  as  I construe 
this  act,  this  is  an  act  which  is  an  attempt  to  put  our  house  in  order 
so  that  when  the  temporary  legislation  under  which  we  are  acting 
now  goes  out  of  existence  we  will  have  some  means  to  take  care  of 
these  things  in  the  narrow  field  which  is  covered,  namely,  the  weapons 
and  articles  that  go  to  supply  the  military  establishment  of  a foreign 
power. 

IS  AUTHORITY  BROAD  OR  NARROW? 

Senator  George.  That  is  pretty  broad.  You  could  almost  embargo 
anything  under  this,  could  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  No.  I differ  with  you,  Senator  George.  I think 
it  is  quite  narrow,  and  if  you  will  read  section  (b)  and  analyze  it 
you  will  find  that  that  is  true.  Thus  we  have  no  authority  under  sec- 
tion 3 to  prevent,  say,  the  shipment  of  articles  which  are  going  to 
nitrogen  plants  for  fertilizer,  yet  we  all  know  that  those  plants  could 
probably  be  very  readily  transferred  into  ammunition  plants.  The 
same  is  true  of  hydroelectric  plants  for  power.  We  have  restricted  the 
authority  here  to  those  things  which  are  going  to  a military 
establishment. 

Senator  George.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  do “Articles  which 

he  determines  are  being,  or  are  proposed  to  be  exported  for  use  directly 
or  indirectly  by  a foreign  military  establishment.” 

Why  couldn’t  you  reach  shipments  going  to  fertilizer  factories  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  Because  a fertilizer  factory  would  not  be  used 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  a foreign  military  establishment.  We 
would  have  to  make  a showing  that  it  was  going  for  the  purpose  in- 
directly of  that  foreign  military  establishment.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  respect  to  machine  tools.  We  would  have  to  show  that  the  specific 
machine  tool  was  going  to  be  used  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  a 
foreign  military  establishment. 

We  felt,  Senator,  that  the  authority  that  is  contained  in  3(b)  was 
perhaps  too  restrictive  to  be  really  effective  if  we  wanted  to  prevent  a 
country  from  building  up  its  war  potential. 

Senator  Wiley.  Why  did  you  limit  it,  then? 

Secretary  Kenney.  That  was  a matter  of  discussion  between  the 
various  members  of  the  Board  and  the  Department  of  State.  It  was 
felt  that  possibly  this  was  as  much  as  we  needed  at  this  time. 

IS  BILL  PREPARATORY  TO  EUROPEAN  MILITARY  AID  OR  LEND  LEASE? 

Senator  George.  I do  not  want  to  be  too  persistent  about  it,  and 
I do  not  want  to  be  offensive  at  all,  but  I do  want  to  know  if  this 
thing  is  preparatory  to  anything  else ; and  let  me  be  specific  : either  to 
the  arming  of  military  units  in  any  other  country  of  Western  Europe 
or  elsewhere,  not,  of  course,  including  Greece  and  Turkey,  because  we 
have  specificially  acted  in  those  cases;  or  is  it  preparatory  to  some- 
thing like  a lend-lease  program  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  No,  Senator  George.  I assure  you  our  inten- 
tions are  honorable. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  could  be  honorable. 

Senator  Wiley.  And  onerous,  too. 

Secretary  Kenney.  I meant  by  that  that  there  is  no  hidden  motive 
in  back  of  this  legislation. 

Senator  George.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Let’s  keep  the  record  pretty  straight.  There  isn’t 
any  doubt  about  the  fact,  I apprehend,  that  there  will  be  supplemental 
proposals  which  directly  or  indirectly  contemplate  some  sort  of  sup- 
port for  western  union  in  Europe.  Personally  I think  something  of  the 
sort  is  probably  inevitable,  and  it  remains  for  the  discretion  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  its  limits.  I would  not  want  you  to  say  on  the  record 
that  there  is  nothing  further  contemplated  by  way  of  implementing 
our  purpose  to  support  some  of  our  friends  abroad.  On  the  contrary, 
I should  think  that  this  act  ought  to  be  very  frankty  labeled  as  one 
which  unties  our  hands  so  that  we  can  cooperate  in  a degree  which  at 
present  is  impossible.  Is  that  not  true? 

Secretary  Kenney.  I think  your  correction  is  a proper  one,  Mr. 
Chairman.  What  I was  trying  to  imply  in  replying  to  Senator  George 
was  that  there  was  no  specific  situation  that  we  had  in  mind  in  this 
legislation. 

existing  authority  to  arm  allies 

Senator  Lodge.  If  the  United  States  decided  to  send  cannon  and 
tanks  to  an  Anglo-French  Army,  for  instance,  that  procedure  would 
not  come  under  this  bill  at  all,  or  any  other,  would  it  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  No. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  would  be  an  entirely  different  operation,  would 
it  not  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Lodge.  Legally  and  technically,  isn’t  that  something  that 
we  could  do  now,  before  the  state  of  war  is  ended  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  So  far  as  I know  we  could. 

Senator  Lodge.  Until  the  state  of  war  is  officially  ended,  we  could 
send  weapons  to  France  and  England  now,  legally. 

Secretary  Kenney.  I would  question  whether  we  could  or  not.  I 
would  like  to  look  into  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  I do  not  know  whether  we  can  or  not.  I am  just 
raising  the  point. 

Secretary  Kenney.  We  have  certain  mutual  aid  legislation,  but 
that  is  all  controlled  by  legislation. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  saying  that  if  this  Government  wished 
to  send  its  own  arms  and  ammunition  to  support  a friendly  govern- 
ment it  could  do  so. 

Secretary  Kenney.  I would  question  that  we  had  that  authority 
without  express  act  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  do  that  under  the  proposed  legislation? 

Secretary  Kenney.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  phase  of  the  matter? 

Secretary  Kenney.  This  legislation  would  not  give  us  that  author- 
ity. This  legislation  merely  relates  to  the  authority  for  licensing  the 
exportation  or  importation  of  those  articles  which  normally  go  to  a 
military  establishment. 
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AUTHORITY  TO  IMPOSE  EMBARGOES 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  involve  any  of  our  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations,  for  example,  or  under  the  Rio  Treaty?  For  instance, 
suppose  that  under  the  Rio  Treaty  the  appropriate  authorities  should 
decide  to  establish  an  embargo  against  x country  abroad  because  it  was 
guilty  of  aggression  against  an  American  State.  Does  this  legislation 
have  any  bearing  upon  that  situation  ? 

Secretary  Kexney.  I would  say  that  it  would  be  an  assistance  to  that 
legislation,  because  it  would  permit  us  to  deny  the  licenses  for  the 
shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  and  other  such 
articles  to  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  invoke  that  embargo  without  this  legis- 
lation ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  We  can  invoke  it  at  the  present  time  under  the 
so-called  Decontrol  Act,  which  is  merely  temporary  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  really  get  back  to  the  fact  that  you  are  trying 
to  get  permanent  instead  of  temporary  law,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
transition — I would  like  to  be  very  sure  about  this — the  only  expan- 
sion that  you  seek  is  in  the  nature  and  character  of  goods  and  persons 
which  might  be  affected  in  the  Presidential  order,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  an  expansion  also 
in  the  discretion  that  is  permitted  as  to  giving  or  withholding  of  ex- 
port licenses. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  that  was  included  in  my  question. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  I’m  sorry. 

Secretary  Kenney.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  authority  under  the 
Neutrality  Act.  It  is  not  as  broad  as  the  temporary  authority  under 
the  Decontrol  Act, 

THE  NEUTRALITY  ACT 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Right  there,  the  Neutrality  Act  was  passed 
to  prevent  war.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a very , very  strong  act  to  make  it 
impossible  for  nations  that  wanted  to  go  to  war  to  go  to  war.  That  is 
right,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  Wiley.  That  was  the  pipedream. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Pipedream  or  not,  that  is  the  theory  under 
which  we  passed  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I still  don’t  know  whether  it  was  a pipedre-am.  No- 
body ever  tried  it. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  If  we  are  going  to  understand  this  law, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  rather  trace  what  we  have  done  with  regard 
to  law,  and  I would  like  to  understand,  because  you  mentioned  scrap 
iron  and  scrap  brass  and  things  of  that  kind.  I held  hearings  years  and 
years  ago  on  those  things,  and  you  are  dealing  in  a field  which  touches 
a lot  of  fields  now,  which  is  not  a narrow  field  like  it  was  when  the 
Neutrality  Act  was  passed. 

The  Munitions  Control  Board  has  been  changed  in  its  nature  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Strategic  Materials  Act,  is 
it  not  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  I think.  Senator,  you  are  getting  confused  be- 
tween the  Munitions  Board,  which  is  established  under  the  Unification 
Act,  and  the  Munitions  Control  Board. 
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Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  No,  I am  not  getting  confused  at  all.  The 
Neutrality  Act  that  had  the  Munitions  Control  Board  in  it  was  my 
own  bill,  and  I don’t  think  I am  confused. 

Secretary  Kenney.  The  board  that  is  referred  to  in  the  Strategic 
Materials  Act  is  the  Munitions  Board. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  We  held  hearings,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Munitions  Control  Board  were  there.  They  wrote  the  amend- 
ments which  they  wanted  in  order  that  their  board  would  receive  the 
right  kind  of  authority  and  the  right  kind  of  direction.  That  is  the 
first  Strategic  Materials  Act.  It  is  still  there. 

control  of  scrap  brass 

Now,  what  about  scrap  brass  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  Well,  the  only  authority  we  would  have  under 
this  legislation,  as  I visualize  it,  to  control  the  exportation  of  scrap 
iron  and  scrap  brass 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Just  brass.  I want  to  know  whether  this 
can  affect  that  little  law. 

Secretary  Kenney.  The  only  authority  we  would  have  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  scrap  brass  would  be  in  case  there  had  been  an  emergency 
declared,  either  by  Congress  or  in  the  manner  authorized  by  law,  or  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  that  material  was  being  exported  for  use  directly 
or  indirectly  by  a foreign  military  establishment. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  think  that  act  here  extends  to  the 
exportation  of  scrap  brass  under  any  condition  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  I would  think  that  it  would  under  those  two 
circumstances  which  I have  just  enumerated;  one,  in  time  of  emer- 
gency ; and  two,  its  being  used  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  a mili- 
tary establishment. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  What  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  pass  a law  and  would  say  in  so  many  words  that  there  shall  not 
be  exported  from  the  United  States  any  one  given  article  ? It  does  not 
mention  “under  any  circumstances”  or  anything.  Surely  you  could  not 
break  down  that  law. 

Secretarv  Kenney.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Isn’t  that  what  the  scrap  brass  bill  does? 

Secretary  Kenney.  I was  not  aware  that  the  scrap  brass  bill  went 
that  far,  Senator.  You  know  far  more  about  it  than  I do. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  No ; I don’t. 

Secretary  Kenney.  Yes;  you  do,  because  I don’t  know  very  much. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  pass  laws  and  then  they  leave  us,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration.  That  is  why  we  seem 
so  dumb,  because  in  the  administration  of  laws  the  whole  nature  be- 
comes changed,  as  you  know.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  extremely  important.  It  may  change  the  whole  habit  of  our 
commercial  relations.  I say  “may”;  I haven’t  read  it. 

Secretary  Kenney.  If  you  have  the  authority  under  the  act  to  which 
you  refer  as  broad  as  you  say,  this  act  would  not  affect  that. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I hope  not.  Then,  helium. 

Secretary  Kenney.  Helium  would  not  be  affected. 
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DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PROPOSED  AND  FORMER  CONTROLS 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  There  is  this  difference  in  this  act  from 
former  controls.  The  first  embargoes  put  on  the  exportation  of  machine 
tools,  for  example,  were  embargoes  put  on  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
country.  That  is,  we  started  a defense  program,  and  nations  were 
buying  tools  that  we  needed.  We  embargoed  them.  We  embargoed 
some  and  they  remained  unused  on  the  wharves  of  the  country  for 
some  time.  We  did  the  best  we  could  in  law. 

Now,  the  theory  of  that  law  and  the  theory  of  this  law  are  very  dif- 
ferent, are  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  retention  in  this  country,  or  prevent  the  licensing  for  ex- 
portation of  material  which  we  feel  that  we  need  here  for  the  building 
up  of  our  own  military  establishment.  This  legislation  is  directed  at 
preventing  of  the  building  up  of  a foreign  military  establishment,  not 
the  building  up  of  our  own. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  the  power 
with  regard  to  the  particular  foreign  country,  it  stays  within  the  realm 
of  the  Neutrality  Act,  the  second  Neutrality  Act,  I think  it  was,  where 
the  Munitions  Board  came  in. 

Secretary  Kenney.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  What  about  a generator  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  A license  could  only  be  denied  for  the  exportation 
of  a generator  if  that  generator  were  going  to  be  used  either  directly 
or  indirectly  by  a foreign  military  establishment.  If  it  were  going  to 
be  used  to  build  up  an  industrial  powerplant  of  some  kind  or  other, 
the  authority  would  not  be  found  in  this  act  to  prevent  its  exportation. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  If  the  Strategic  Materials  Control  Board 
decided  that  we  should  not  export  any  generators  under  any  circum- 
stances because  they  are  building  a stockpile,  what  would  you  do  under 
those  circumstances  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  Again  we  would  be  helpless  under  this  act. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Would  you  be  controlled  by  the  Strategic 
Materials  Act,  in  theory  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  That  is  correct. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  May  I add  one  thing  to  Secretary  Kenney’s 
statement  there  for  the  record,  sir,  that  under  this  act,  in  time  of  war 
or  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  you  could  control  that,  because  such 
articles  as  the  generator  could  be  deemed  then  an  article,  the  export 
of  which  would  affect  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  can  export  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  not  in  the  interests  of  Denmark,  for  instance. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Only  in  a properly  declared  emergency,  or  in 
time  of  war. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  But  you  can  export  in  the  interests  of 
Denmark  if  things  are  rather  normal  and  what  Denmark  is  going  to 
do  is  consistent  with  what  we  think  is  a good  idea. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  But  in  case  of  emergency,  we  can  not  ex- 
port to  Denmark  if  we  need  it  for  our  own  defense. 

Secretary  Kenney.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I think  that  is  in  theory  with  the  old  em- 
bargoes. I think  you  have  to  be  conscious  of  them,  because  some  of 
them  were  put  on  permanent  legislation.  Not  all  of  them  were  on  tem- 
porary legislation. 

Secretary  Kenney.  This  would  not  affect  anything  that  is  covered 
by  specific  legislation.  This  legislation  is  general  in  character. 

NO  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  IN  REQUESTING  BROADENED  AUTHORITY 

Senator  Lodge.  The  reason  which  prompts  you  to  ask  for  this 
broadened  authority  is  simply  because  it  seems  like  a good  idea,  and 
not  because  you  have  some  speical  thing  that  you  want  to  do  but  you 
cannot  do  now.  Is  that  right  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  We  can  do  those  special  things  now  under  tem- 
porary legislation,  but  we  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  permanent 
legislation. 

Senator  Lodge.  Your  permanent  legislation  is  also  broader  than 
existing  law  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  Our  permanent  legislation  is  broader  than  the 
Neutrality  Act.  It  is  not  broader  than  the  existing  temporary  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  as  broad  as  the  Decontrol  Act,  which  is  the  temporary 
legislation  which  is  in  effect  today. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  The  Decontrol  Act  took  into  considera- 
tion such  things  as  lend-lease,  did  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  I do  not  think  it  did.  I would  have  to  ask  some- 
one who  has  had  more  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  administra- 
tion of  that  act. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  I understand  not,  sir. 

Senator  Hatch.  Do  you  have  the  authority  now  contained  in  sub- 
paragraph  (c)  of  section  3? 

Secretary  Kenney.  We  have  that  authority  under  the  temporary 
legislation.  We  would  not  have  it  as  a permanent  matter.  That  was 
where  I brought  up  the  illustration  that  in  1939  we  could  have  pre- 
vented the  shipment  of  scrap  to  Japan  under  (c),  but  we  couldn’t 
under  the  legislation  that  was  in  effect  then. 

Senator  Hatch.  And  that  is  only  contained  in  the  legislation  that 
expires  in  February? 

Secretary  Kenney.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

WHAT  IS  THE  HURRY  ABOUT  THIS? 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  the  hurry  about  this? 

Secretary  Kenney.  The  hurry  about  this  is  this:  Your  Decontrol 
Act  expires  in  February  of  next  year.  When  this  legislation  was  sent 
up  here  by  the  President  in  April  1947,  at  the  time  it  had  been  sent  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  here  we  did  not  know  it  was  going  to  be 
extended  beyond  February  of  this  year.  We  thought  it  was  desirable 
to  have  the  permanent  legislation.  It  isn’t  something  we  need  today  or 
tomorrow,  but  I think  it  would  be  a most  desirable  thing  to  have  on  the 
statute  books  before  that  temporary  legislation  expires. 
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STEEL  SCRAP 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Can  you  go  so  far  in  this  legislation  as  to 
suggest  to  the  steel  companies  that  they  start  storing  scrap  and  not 
export  it  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  That  would  not  be  covered  by  this  legislation. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Then  we  may  go  through  the  same  trouble 
in  spite  of  all  governmental  advice  that  we  went  through  in  1938-1939  ? 

May  I give  you  one  incident  to  show  you  haw  hard  these  things  are? 
We  could  not  get  control  of  the  exportation  of  scrap,  but  we  asked  the 
steel  companies  to  please  store  scrap  in  anticipation  of  a need. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  There  is  no  way  of  making  people  sensi- 
ble, is  there,  in  this  law,  and  getting  them  in  harmony  with  what  you 
can  see  is  coming  and  in  harmony  with  governmental  ideals  and  ideas  ? 
You  have  to  treat  a man  who  is  merely  trying  to  make  money  in  the 
same  way  as  you  treat  one  who  is  really  and  truly  trying  to  build  up 
the  country. 

Secretary  Saltzmax.  This  act,  sir,  in  normal  times  is  not  addressed 
to  that,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  but  has  been  addressed  to  foreign 
countries  rather  than  what  happens  in  this  country. 

ACT  NOT  DIRECTED  TO  CONSERVATION  OF  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  the  principal  purpose  of  this  act  to  see  to  it  that 
these  things  do  not  go  to  countries  that  are  unfriendly  to  us,  or  is  the 
principal  purpose  of  it  to  conserve  critical  materials  here  that  are 
vital  to  our  national  defense  ? Or  is  it  both  of  those  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  I should  say  principally,  Senator  Lodge,  the 
former. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  are  the  conservation  aspects  of  it? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  The  conservation  aspect  does  not  enter  into 
this  except  in  emergency  or  time  of  war. 

Secretary  Kenney.  Except  in  those  two  we  could  not  prevent  the 
exportation  of  material  because  we  wanted  to  keep  the  material  here 
to  build  up  our  own  establishment,  except  in  the  case  of  war  or  in 
time  of  emergency  as  declared  by  Congress. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  in  the  present  occasion,  in  which  we  are  fighting 
a subversive  war,  we  could  not  do  it? 

Secretary  Kenney.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Lodge.  I think  that  is  a defect.  I think  you  ought  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Kenney.  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Lodge.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  this  bill  marked  so 
as  to  show  what  is  new?  I would  hate  to  pass  on  this  thing  in  its 
present  condition. 

EXTENDING  EXISTING  LAW 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  ought  to  be  marked  to  show  what  is  new, 
and  this  is  what  puzzles  me,  Mr.  Secretary : You  say  that  this  gives 
you  less  authority  than  you  have  under  existing  temporary  law;  is 
that  right? 
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Secretary  Kenney.  That  is  correct ; but  of  course  you  must  remem- 
ber that  the  temporary  law  is  essentially  an  economic  security  measure, 
whereas  here  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  a military  piece  of  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  be  satisfied  to  have 
existing  law  extended? 

Secretary  KennBy.  I would  be  satisfied;  yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a far  simpler  matter  than  trying  to  write 
a new  one. 

Senator  Lodge.  When  we  start  trying  to  write  a new  one,  I for  one 
have  a lot  of  new  thoughts  I want  to  put  in  bearing  on  this  con- 
servation matter.  You  are  likely  to  open  up  quite  a big  subject. 

CONSERVATION  QUESTIONS  AVOIDED 

Secretary  Kenney.  We  tried  to  keep  this  legislation  in  what  I 
described  earlier  as  a narrow  field,  because  we  recognized  that  there 
were  a lot  of  problems  which  were  raised  when  you  got  into  economic 
legislation  of  the  character  which  you  describe;  namely,  those  which 
relate  to  the  conservation  of  our  own  resources  here,  to  build  up  a 
military  establishment,  the  measures  which  deal  with  the  building 
up  of  a potential  industrial  capacity  in  a foreign  country.  That  raises 
a lot  of  economic  problems,  and  we  preferred  not  to  get  into  them, 
and  kept  this  legislation  restrictive,  so  that  we  would  have  the  perma- 
nent authority  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  those  things  which  went 
to  build  up  a foreign  military  establishment. 

EXTENSION  OF  TEMPORARY  LEGISLATION  WOULD  BE  SATISFACTORY 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  back  to  my  question. 

The  moment  you  undertake  any  sort  of  divergence  from  existing 
law  in  a highly  controversial  field  of  this  character,  you  may  require 
us  to  open  the  thing  up  to  hearings  on  the  one  hand,  and  you  certainly 
toss  a bone  of  hot  contention  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  You  avoid 
both  of  those  contingencies,  I think,  if  you  are  simply  asking  for  the 
extension  of  existing  authority  which,  as  I understand  you,  would 
be  satisfactory  and  adequate. 

Secretary  Kenney.  The  existing  temporary  authority  is.  The  exist- 
ing permanent  authority  is  not. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  If  everything  went  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  exactly 
as  it  is  now,  as  to  authority,  we  would  have  what  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can’t  we  expand  whatever  it  is  in  the  present 
law  that  you  already  possess?  Why  can  we  not  expand  it  for  another 
year  or  two,  until  we  can  reorient  ourselves  in  what  obviously  is  going 
to  be  a different  kind  of  world?  Would  it  satisfy  your  purposes  to 
extend  existing  law? 

Secretary  Kenney.  If  we  are  going  to  exist  under  the  Neutrality 
Act,  that  has  to  be  expanded  in  the  way  which  we  have  suggested  here. 
It  was  found  that  it  was  not  adequate  in  that  form. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  have  two  laws,  do  you  not,  to  do  what  the 
chairman  wants.  You  have  to  deal  with  two  laws,  or  one  law? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  One  law. 

Secretarv  Kenney.  You  would  have  to  deal  with  two  laws  if  you 
do  what  the  chairman  is  suggesting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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temporary  legislation  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  cover  the  things  that 
we  are  covering  here.  But  again,  as  I point  out,  that  is  an  economic 
measure.  It  involves  a lot  of  problems  which  we  do  not  have  here,  and 
Congress  has  only  extended  that  from  year  to  year  and  we  feel  that 
this  is  something  that  we  need  as  a permanent  matter. 

A POOR  TIME  TO  WRITE  NEW  LAW 

The  Chairman.  I fully  understand  that.  But  let’s  say  just  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument  that  the  situation  in  Congress  at  the  moment, 
the  climate  is  not  particularly  happy  for  undertaking  to  write  perma- 
nent law.  Now,  in  lieu  of  the  permanent  law,  what  can  be  done  with 
existing  law  to  give  you  all  the  protection  you  require? 

Secretary  Kenney.  You  are  talking,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  an 
amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act? 

The  Chairman.  I don’t  know  what  I am  talking  about.  I am  pro- 
ceeding from  the  basis  that  you  say  you  have  more  authority  today 
under  existing  law  of  all  types  than  you  would  have  under  this  new 
legislation.  So  I am  offering  you  an  opportunity  to  get  more  authority 
by  a simple  process  than  you  would  have  if  you  got  what  you  are 
asking  for  in  connection  with  new  law.  It  looks  like  quite  a bargain 
from  your  point  of  view,  I should  think. 

Secretary  Kenney.  I would  buy  that  right  away,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I thought  I was  going  to  get  it  permanently. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  point.  If  you  have  it  permanently 
for  the  next  couple  of  years,  that  is  more  permanency  than  I can  see 
in  any  other  direction  in  the  world  at  this  moment. 

Secretary  Kenney.  I would  have  no  objection  to  putting,  say,  a ter- 
mination date  on  this  legislation,  and  have  the  Departments  come  up  at 
a later  time  and  report  on  how  operations  have  proceeded  under  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  begging  the  question  again.  You  are 
running  away  from  my  offer.  Of  course,  this  is  purely  a personal  offer. 
I don’t  know  how  the  committee  feels  about  it.  But  I just  think  that 
this  is  a pretty  poor  time  to  try  to  write  a new  law  if,  as  you  have  now 
three  times  categorically  stated,  you  can  get  more  than  you  would  have 
under  this  law  by  the  extension  of  existing  law,  and  you  can  extend 
existing  law  on  one  sheet  of  paper. 

EXTENDING  DECONTROL  ACT 

Secretary  Saltzman.  May  I comment  on  your  personal  offer,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sure. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  I think  the  answer  to  your  question  about  what 
you  would  have  to  do  under  your  personal  offer  is  to  extend  the  De- 
control Act,  and  so  long  as  that  is  extended,  then  we  have  got  the  essen- 
tials we  are  seeking  here.  If  that  should  terminate,  we  would  not  have 
it ; and  in  addition,  of  course,  we  are  interested  in  this  because  it  is  a 
comprehensive,  neater,  tighter  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  I quite  well  understand  that. 

So  if  the  Decontrol  Act  were  extended,  you  would  be  protected  for 
whatever  length  of  time  it  might  be  extended,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Kenney.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  What  does  that  do  to  a lot  of  things  that 
should  come  to  an  end  under  the  Decontrol  Act?  Would  it  be  just  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  Decontrol  Act  that  would  be  extended? 

The  Chairman.  I suppose  so. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  can  do  that,  can  you  ? 

Senator  George.  You  can  extend  certain  sections  of  it. 

Secretary  Kenney.  You  can  certainly  extend  certain  sections  of  the 
Decontrol  Act. 

The  Chairman.  We  haven’t  jurisdiction  of  the  Decontrol  Act,  have 
we? 

Secretary  Kenney.  I am  not  so  sure  that  that  is  not  going  to  raise 
more  problems  than  the  chairman  is  worried  about. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  worried  about  anything  at  the  moment. 

registration  of  brokers 

Senator  Hatch.  I want  to  ask  about  the  brokers.  Are  they  included 
in  any  other  legislation  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hatch.  This  requires  them  to  be  registered.  How  important 
is  this  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  The  experience  in  administration  of  this  type 
of  legislation  has  indicated  it  is  wise  to  have  control  of  them. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  is  completely  new,  then,  in  this  act? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  is  correct. 

presidential  discretion 

Senator  Hatch.  Discretion  is  given  to  the  President  here.  It  is  not 
a discretion  he  can  exercise  independently  of  the  Board. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  is  correct.  He  acts  on  recommendation  of 
the  National  Munitions  Control  Board. 

Senator  Hatch.  And  only  upon  their  recommendation  ? 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  see  you  submit  to  the  committee,  at 
least  for  its  consideration,  a proposal  for  the  extension  of  the  Decon- 
trol Act  as  you  deem  necessary.  I would  like  to  see  what  it  looks  like. 

Secretary  Kenney.  That  we  can  do. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  That  will  be  done,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  anybody  wants  to  inquire  about  ? 

NEW  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  PROPOSED  ACT 

Senator  Hatch.  Just  one  more  question.  Is  the  provision  relating  to 
the  brokers  the  only  thing  that  is  entirely  new  in  this  act? 

Secretary  Kenney.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  are  going  to  furnish  a marked  copy  of  this  act 
showing  the  new  material  ? 

Secretary  Kenney.  The  composition  of  the  Board  has  been  changed, 
the  character  of  the  material  which  will  be  subject  to  licensing  is 
changed. 
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EXTENSION  HAS  LOGIC  BEHIND  IT 

The  Chairman.  The  question  Senator  Hatch  raises  completely  illu- 
minates the  point  I am  making.  If  you  are  going  into  areas  of  that 
sort,  I think  you  have  to  give  these  people  a chance  to  be  heard,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  we  will  be  off  here  to  a hearing  and  a cat-and-dog 
fight,  and  you  probably  will  wind  up  behind  the  eight  ball,  because  this 
session  is  going  to  rapidly  run  into  a mess  upstairs  with  rival  legisla- 
tion fighting  for  a chance  for  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extension  of  existing  control  under  such  conditions  as  the  world  con- 
fronts today  is  a rather  simple  proposition,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
require  hearings  and  would  have  a logic  behind  it  which  would  be 
rather  persuasive,  I should  think.  I may  be  all  wrong  about  it.  I say 
that  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I know  we  are  going  to  con- 
front some  additional  and  highly  important  legislation  before  we  get 
through,  related  somewhat  to  this  same  field  of  action. 

All  right.  We  are  going  to  have  a submission  of  a suggestion  so  we 
can  at  least  take  a look  at  it  regarding  the  extension  of  certain  sections 
of  the  Decontrol  Act,  and  we  are  going  to  have  this  bill  marked  up 
so  we  can  see  precisely  what  it  is  you  are  really  undertaking  to  slide 
into  this  arrangement. 

We  are  indebted  to  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  If  you  will  do  that 
promptly,  we  will  try  to  be  prompt  in  our  response. 

Secretary  Kenney.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Saltzman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

T Whereupon  the  witnesses  were  excused.] 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  committee's  feeling  about  this  Muni- 
tions Control  Act?  I did  not  mean  to  try  to  channel  the  thing  into 
a different  direction. 

Senator  George.  I am  afraid  that  your  suggestion  leads  you  out  of 
jurisdiction.  The  Decontrol  Act  is  under  some  other  committee.  I do 
not  know  whose  it  is. 

Senator  Wiley.  My  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  no  liability,  if  we  get  rid  of  it. 

Senator  Wiley.  If  you  wanted  to  accelerate  action,  you  are  going  to 
run  into  a stalemate,  and  now  you  want  to  get  it  into  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  You  are  not  consistent. 

The  Chairman.  I have  confidence  in  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I have  not  read  this  bill,  but  I think  that 
Avhat  we  are  trying  to  do  is  good. 

BILL  WILL  RUN  INTO  AWFUL  ROW  UPSTAIRS 

The  Chairman.  So  do  I,  Senator ; but  don't  you  think  we  would  be 
in  an  awful  row  upstairs  under  this  bill  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I am  sure  you  would.  You  have  to  get  a 
definition  of  an  implement  of  war  under  any  kind  of  embargo.  That 
is  broad.  If  somebody  asks  you  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  oil  or 
cotton,  you  are  off,  and  both  of  them  are  needed  in  the  manufacturing 
of  munitions. 
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The  Chairman.  T do  not  think  anybody  would  ask  about  oil,  inas- 
much as  it  has  not  been  done  up  to  date  in  this  committee. 

Senator  George.  You  will  have  to  control  the  use  of  oil. 

I don’t  see  anything  wrong  with  this  bill,  except  you  will  get  into 
trouble  upstairs.  They  will  ask  a good  many  questions  and  offer  a good 
many  amendments.  They  will  say  certain  things  are  not  included 
within  “arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.” 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  has  not  been  to  the  House,  and  they  are 
hell  bent  on  adjourning  by  the  middle  of  June. 

Senator  George.  I hope  they  succeed. 

The  Chairman.  I just  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  get  new  legis- 
lation of  this  sort  finished  in  this  session  of  Congress,  and  if  it  isn’t, 
then  you  come  back  here  the  first  of  January  and  you  have  only  got 
3 or  4 weeks  to  meet  an  expiration  of  a law  which  has  got  to  be  re- 
newed in  some  form.  It  seems  as  though  the  practical  approach  is  to 
just  give  them  another  extension  of  some  sort  on  decontrol. 

EXTEND  DECONTROL  ACT,  REORGANIZE  THE  BOARD 

Senator  George.  You  could  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Decontrol 
Act  specifically  in  Senator  Wiley’s  committee,  relating  to  this  par- 
ticular subject  matter,  and  then  we  could  amend  the  Neutrality  Act 
here  by  giving  them  a different  Board.  They  want  a different  Board; 
that  is  obvious. 

Senator  Wiley.  If  that  is  the  procedure  you  are  going  to  follow, 
when  they  come  in  here  just  report  out  this  committee's  bill  from  here 
extending  that  specific  provision.  We  will  have  no  objection. 

Senator  George.  You  waive  your  jurisdiction? 

Senator  Wiley.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  you  waive  it ! 

Dr.  Wilcox.  This  particular  bill  is  drafted  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Neutrality  Act.  Of  course,  it  would  not  have  to  be  amended  nearly 
as  much  as  it  is  now.  It  could  be  cut  very  much  like  we  asked  the  De- 
partment to  cut  the  China  bill  or  the  Greek-Turkish  bill.  It  could 
be  streamlined  a great  deal. 

Senator  George.  Yes,  you  could  cut  it  right  down  to  the  reorganized 
Board  as  they  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  Extend  some  sections  of  the  Decontrol  Act  and  re- 
organize the  Board.  You  can  do  that  on  one  piece  of  paper,  I think. 

AMENDING  NEUTRALITY  ACT 

Senator  Wiley.  I understood  from  the  statement  when  I came  in 
that  the  new  bill  covers  more  ground  than  the  Neutrality  Act,  con- 
sequently I would  want  to  amend  the  Neutrality  Act  and  you  would 
want  to  extend  the  temporary  Act.  I think  he  said  there  were  two  facets 
to  this  problem,  that  the  present  bill  that  he  has  given  us  in  broader 
than  the  Neutrality  Act  in  its  scope. 

Senator  George.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Wiley.  Therefore  you  would  have  to  amend  the  Neutrality 
Act  with  that  additional  broadness,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it, 
and  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  extend  the  other  act,  the  temporary  De- 
control Act,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  Chairman  suggested,  you 
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can  get  a couple  of  good  mechanics  in  legislation  here  and  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  that  on  a piece  of  paper. 

DISCRETION-  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  how  far  the  committee  is  willing  to 
go  in  granting  the  Persident  the  discriminatory  power  in  levying  em- 
bargoes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Under  present  world  conditions  I am  willing  to  go 
the  limit,  myself.  I don’t  see  any  other  answer  to  it. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  If  the  committee  is  willing  to  do  that  we  can  go  ahead, 
and  the  changes  would  not  look  so  voluminous  as  they  do  in  this. 

Senator  George.  This  bill  does  a good  many  things.  It  provides  for 
the  disposition  of  forfeited  goods  and  so  forth,  and  the  sale  of  them 
or  holding  of  them  for  our  own  use.  We  could  let  that  all  alone.  We 
certainly  have  some  way  of  dealing  with  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Let’s  see  what  they  bring  up  on  the  sections  of  the 
Decontrol  Act  they  want  extended.  I think  we  can  get  this  thing  sim- 
plified. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  COMMENT  ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  50 

The  committee  might  be  interested  in  a letter  that  has  just  come  in 
from  the  State  Department  on  the  last  resolution  that  was  introduced 
upstairs,  the  Culbertson  plan,  supported  by  15  Senators.  The  Depart- 
ment’s comment  is  as  follows : 

I am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  give  you  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  State  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50,  as  requested  by  you  in  your  letter 
of  April  13, 1948. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50  would  provide  for  a drastic  revision  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  including  elimination  of  the  veto  in  matters  of 
aggression,  armament  for  aggression,  and  admission  to  membership ; adoption  of 
the  United  States  proposal  for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy ; 
reorganization  of  the  Security  Council : a quota  system  of  armaments ; reorgani- 
zation of  the  International  Court  of  Justice;  and  establishment  of  a world  police 
force. 

That  is  all  the  resolution  asks. 

The  revised  organization  would  include  all  present  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  if  any  permanent  member  of  the  present  organization  should  veto 
the  proposal,  then  the  United  States  is  to  join  with  other  like-minded  states 
in  establishing  the  new  organization. 

The  Department  of  State  is,  of  course,  gratified  to  observe  the  widespread 
interest  in  this  country  in  strengthening  the  United  Nations.  This  government 
has  already  made  a number  of  practical  proposals  in  the  United  Nations  to 
that  end  and  has  under  continuing  study  every  constructive  approach  to  this 
important  problem.  It  believes,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  American  policy  for  this  government  to  initiate  proposals  looking  toward 
complete  reorganization  of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  when  such  reorgani- 
zation means  almost  certainly  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
present  organization.  If  the  United  States  could  be  held  responsible  for  pro- 
voking such  a withdrawal,  the  result  might  actually  be  to  increase  the  tensions 
among  the  Great  Powers  and  to  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  settle  outstanding 
international  problems  through  the  processes  of  discussion  and  conciliation.  Our 
participation  in  such  discussions  is  based  upon  a firm  belief  in  the  capacity  of 
the  United  Nations  to  grow  and  function  effectively  within  the  broad  principles 
upon  which  the  Charter  is  based. 

Well,  that  is  a typical  document. 
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A NEW  RESOLUTION  WILL  BE  SUGGESTED 

I would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  so  many  of  these  resolutions  down  here  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  the  United  Nations’  difficulties,  and  having  an  anxiety  not 
to  let  any  of  our  colleagues  feel  that  we  are  running  a cold  storage 
plant  down  here,  I am  understking  to  put  together,  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Lovett,  a suggested  resolution  which  I hope  to  be  able  to 
present  to  the  committee  within  2 weeks,  which  I think  personally 
might  offer  a very  useful  vehicle  for  Senate  action. 

I will  let  it  go  at  that  for  the  moment,  but  I want  you  to  know  that 
you  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  committee  is  considering  this  problem, 
and  we  are  not  proposing  to  ignore  it. 

RELEASE  OF  STATE  LETTER  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  objection  would  there  be  to 
releasing  that  State  Department  letter  for  publication? 

The  Chairman.  My  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  so  utterly  weak,  in- 
adequate, and  totally  off  the  beam.  It  does  not  even  remotely  answer 
the  resolution,  from  my  point  of  view,  in  the  terms  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  answered.  If  that  is  the  only  criticism  of  the  resolution,  it  is  a 
very  innocuous  sort  of  resolution. 

I think  the  objections  to  the  resolution  are  so  fundamental  and  so 
profound  that  I would  hate  to  have  the  case  made  on  the  basis  of  that 
sort  of  fiddle-faddle. 

If  Member  States  would  execute  the  obligations  assumed  by  them  in  ratifying 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  many  of  the  most  serious  International  politi- 
cal and  security  issues  would  be  resolved  and  the  United  Nations  could  function 
effectively.  A mere  change  in  organizational  structure  is  no  substitute  for  the  basic 
necessity  to  fulfill  these  solemn  obligations. 

Our  continuing  policy  is  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  within  its  present 
charter.  The  Department  of  State  believes  that  all  members  have  an  equal  interest 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization  and  should  participate  fully  in  the  con- 
sideration and  formulation  of  plans  for  its  improvement.  For  this  reason,  the 
United  States  proposed  the  establishment  of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  is  presently  engaged  in  studies  involving,  among  other  things, 
the  improvement  of  political  cooperation  among  states  and  the  operation  of  the 
veto  in  the  Security  Council.  This  committee  provides  a United  Nations  forum 
for  the  consideration  of  proposals  to  strengthen  the  organization. 

For  these  reasons,  I do  not  believe  that  positive  action  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  50  would  be  useful  at  this  time. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  RESOLUTION  CAN  AND  OUGHT  TO  BE  MADE 

Senator  Lodge.  I don’t  think  much  of  that  letter,  but  I do  think 
there  is  a very  strong  answer  that  can  be  made  to  that  resolution,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  at  some  time  or  other  to  the  public.  Or  do 
you  think  that  the  objections  are  so  powerful,  yet  of  such  a ticklish 
nature,  that  you  cannot  make  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no,  indeed.  I don’t  think  they  are  ticklish  at  all, 
and  I think  they  ought  to  be  made.  From  my  point  of  view,  some  of  the 
newspapers  have  begun  to  make  the  answers.  There  was  an  excellent 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  on  the  subject;  there  was 
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an  excellent  editorial,  I thought,  in  the  Washington  Post.  My  thought 
is,  Senator  Lodge,  that  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  take  a crack  at  the 
whole  subject,  and  I would  expect  that  the  thing  you  are  talking  about 
would  be  done  if  the  committee  itself  can  agree  upon  some  sort  of 
action  to  report  in  as  a basis  of  discussion. 

In  other  words,  I prefer  to  have  an  affirmative  action  concurrent 
with  our  attack  upon  what  is  in  Resolution  50. 1 do  not  like  to  just  say 
that  that  is  lousy  and  not  have  something  affirmative  to  parallel  the 
condemnation. 

I think  it  is  entirely  possible  for  us  to  put  together  a highly  help- 
ful, highly  progressive  resolution  on  the  subject  dealing  not  only  with 
procedure  in  the  United  Nations  but  also  dealing  with  the  type  of 
cooperation  within  the  United  Nations  that  we  can  give  Western 
Union  and  similar  groups  abroad. 

Senator  Barkley.  Who  introduced  that  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
others  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ferguson. 

ACTION  SHOULD  BE  WITHIN  FRAMEWORK  OF  CHARTER 

Senator  George.  I think  there  is  one  good  point  in  that  letter,  that 
the  State  Department  thinks  that  what  we  do  should  be  done  within 
the  framework  of  the  charter,  not  just  throw  it  all  overboard  and  start 
all  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  Under  that  resolution  we  leave  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives and  their  satellites  in  possession  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  machinery,  and  we  march  out  and  set  up  a new  one.  Now,  the 
obvious  objective  toward  which  we  must  aim,  if  there  must  be  such 
an  ultimate  division,  is  to  keep  ourselves  in  control  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  let  the  other  fellow  march  out. 

So,  as  Senator  George  says,  that  portion  of  the  Department’s  let- 
ter is  perfectly  sound. 

REFERENCE  TO  VETO  IS  FANTASTIC 

But  when  you  get  into  this  resolution  a little  further,  in  the  first 
place — and  I am  speaking  entirely  personally  now — its  reference  to 
the  veto  is  perfectly  fantastic. 

Senator  George.  Of  course  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  leaves  the  veto  on  the  entire  pacific  process  of  the 
Charter  and  does  not  leave  it  until  you  reach  a point  wffiere  the  other 
fellow  can  tell  us  to  go  to  war.  In  other  words,  it  lifts  the  veto  at  the 
point  where  you  never  could  get  this  Congress  to  lift  it,  and  probably 
under  the  Constitution  you  never  could,  and  it  leaves  the  veto  on  all  of 
that  long  pacific  process  which  is  the  real  genius  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  it  leaves  it  at  all  of  those  points  where  Russia 
has  exercised  it  with  the  single  exception  of  Russia’s  veto  of  new  mem- 
bers. It  does  not  touch  the  points  at  which  Russia  has  exercised  the  veto 
heretofore. 


DISARMAMENT  DISCUSSION  A POOR  CONTRIBUTION 

Furthermore,  when  it  goes  into  this  vague  discussion  of  a disarma- 
ment formula,  which  I think  is  Mr.  Culbertson’s  particular  contribu- 
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tion  to  this  senatorial  product,  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  propose  a 
formula  under  which  Russia,  Britain,  and  America  are  put  on  a parity 
and  France  and  China  are  reduced  to  exactly  one-half  of  our  poten- 
tiality in  the  formula.  The  mere  introduction  of  that  resolution,  sup- 
ported by  16  Senators,  has  raised  unshirted in  France.  It  is 

looked  upon  as  an  affront,  and  certainly  at  a moment  when  we  are 
struggling  with  blood,  sweat,  tears,  and  taxes  to  support  the  morale  of 
France,  to  blandly  suggest  that  we  propose  to  reorganize  this  world  on 
a basis  which  puts  France  in  a third-rate  power  category  is  about  the 
poorest  contribution  I know  of  that  could  be  made. 

Furthermore,  after  they  have  set  out  all  of  these  categories  of  dis- 
armament, based  upon  the  fact  that  Russia  is  going  to  be  included  in 
the  new  show,  they  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  Russia  can’t  be  in  the 

new  3how,  therefore,  the formula  isn’t  worth  the  paper  it  is 

written  on  and  you  have  to  start  all  over  again. 

Aside  from  that  it  is  a swell  resolution. 

WORLD  ORGANIZATION  WILL  GROW  BY  STAGES 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  May  I make  one  remark,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  why  I have  been  so  persistent  about  the  modification  of  the  law  ? I 
don’t  care  what  anyone  says,  world  organization  will  grow  and  de- 
velop by  little  stages.  It  will  be  the  habits  made  in  what  most  people 
look  upon  as  minor  organizations  within  the  world  organization. 
There  were  some  world  organizations  that  withstood  the  World  War 
and  persisted.  That  is  the  kind  of  persistence  you  have  to  have. 

Now,  in  our  zeal  to  assume  that  everything  is  being  done  by  a guy 
who  lives  in  a $20,000-a-year  palace,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
nothing  is  being  done  where  these  people  work  year  after  year  in  try- 
ing to  solve  some  little  problem  that  makes  it  more  decent  for  someone 
to  live,  that  is  the  wrong  kind  of  an  assumption. 

The  big  political  thing  of  world  organization  will  always  be  the  last. 
If  I can  make  one  illustration,  you  try  to  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  we  have  evolved  it  today  in  1789,  and  see  where  we 
would  have  come.  My  goodness’  sakes  alive,  they  were  scared  to  death 
of  an  Army,  they  were  scared  to  death  of  a Navy,  and  we,  in  a sense, 
are  doing  the  same  things,  but  we  overcome  our  fear  by  little  incidents, 
not  by  great  big  ones,  and  I think  that  the  interest,  of  course,  in  the 
State  Department  crowd  down  there  is  all  in  this  big  thing  that  is  in 
the  papers,  and  the  show,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  interest  is  even 
greater  there  than  it  is  in  the  regular  diplomacy  that  is  going  on,  and 
we  want  to  make  strong  those  things  that  are  of  lasting  worth. 

That  is,  you  have  got  to  have  something  stable  on  which  you  can 
build  stability.  That  is  my  interest  in  this  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
it  is  the  same  on  your  munitions  control.  You  have  to  build  in  the 
things  which  we  have  done  and  done  very  well  in  order  to  make  this 
scheme  that  we  are  now  dreaming  work,  and  not  come  in  with  some- 
thing absolutely  and  completely  new. 

We  have  a turnover  in  the  State  Department  so  fast  and  so  rapid ; 
we  have  a turnover  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  so  fast  and  so  rapid. 
I passed  a group  of  Army  officers  from  the  War  Department  going 
into  the  Armed  Services  meeting  the  other  day,  people  that  I have 
been  meeting  with  daily.  I didn’t  know  one,  and  not  one  of  them  knew 
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me.  And  you  see  how  these  boys  come  up  here,  day  after  day,  from 
the  State  Department. 

The  thing  that  makes  this  Government  work  is  the  continuity  that 
you  have  up  here  at  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the 
type  of  thing  that  I want  to  work  for.  You  can't  make  over  the  United 
Nations  by  amending  it.  It  will  be  made  over  in  some  other  way.  And 
if  the  people  of  the  United  States  don’t  know  why  you  stood  for  the 
veto  power,  they  all  have  an  idea  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  a 
terribly  wicked  idea  put  forth  by  the  Russians.  The  constitutional 
aspect  of  the  veto  is  never  explained  by  anybody. 

BACKGROUND  TO  THE  VETO  POWER 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quite  right  about  that,  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco the  existence  of  the  veto  at  the  point  where  this  resolution  wants 
to  take  it  off  was  simply  a sine  qua  non  so  far  as  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States  was  concerned.  We  just  could  not  even  think  about 
bringing  the  charter  back  to  the  Senate  without  it. 

I must  say  that  at  the  same  time  some  of  us  were  trying  to  do  the 
precise  thing  I am  now  talking  about;  namely,  to  take  the  veto  off 
the  pacific  chapters  at  that  time.  We  did  get  it  at  least  off  of  freedom 
of  debate  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Senator  Barkley.  I may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  veto  power  has  gone  far  beyond  the  contemplation  of  the 
conference  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  charter. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Senator,  let  me  refresh  your  recollection. 
After  we  had  finished  the  veto  section  at  San  Francisco,  and  it  did  go 
farther  than  many  of  us  wished  it  to  go,  we  got  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  contemplated  Security  Council,  namely  the  Soviets,  Britain, 
France,  and  China,  and  we  joined  them,  in  a public  statement,  an  of- 
ficial statement,  that  the  Great  Powers  which  were  clothed  with  this 
veto  power  intended  to  use  the  veto  “sparingly”  and  only  in  case  of 
extreme  necessity.  And  it  was  spelled  out  in  four  or  five  sentences,  a 
pledge  that  the  use  of  the  veto  was  going  to  be  a rare  exception  to  the 
rule,  which  entirely  sustains  your  thesis  that  it  has  been  used  in  com- 
pletely contrary  fashion  from  that  not  only  contemplated  but  pledged 
by  the  participants. 

Senator  Hatch.  Was  it  not  contemplated,  almost,  that  the  veto 
should  only  be  used  in  those  extreme  cases  where  a nation’s  security 
was  involved  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  there  were  many  pious  statements  made 
on  the  subject  by  the  Russians  as  well  as  by  others. 

Senator  Barkley.  At  the  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  veto  power 
largely  hinged  around  not  only  the  question  of  the  security  of  one 
country,  but  the  use  of  force  outside  of  the  country  in  carrying  out  the 
mandates  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Barkley.  And  everything  that  is  chickenfeed  is  subject  to 
veto  now. 

The  Chairman.  I think  we  can  adjourn. 

[Whereupon,  the  committee  adjourned.] 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  27,  1948 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

W ashing  ton,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  2 p.m.,  pursuant  to  call  in  the  committee  hear- 
ing room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present  : Senators  Vandenberg,  Smith,  Hickenlooper,  Lodge,  Con- 
nally,  George,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  enter  in  the  record,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
when  the  Capehart  resolution  arrives  it  is  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  Voice  of  America,  consisting  of  Senators 
Smith,  Hatch,  Barkley,  Lodge,  and  Hickenlooper.  You  may  notify  the 
chairman  and  all  members  of  the  committee. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  problem. 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

The  committee  will  remember  that  we  received,  late  in  March,  a 
resolution  introduced  by  32  members  of  the  Senate,  headed  by  Senator 
Capehart,  requesting  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  furnish 
to  Congress  “full  and  complete  information  on  the  specific  violations 
of  agreements”  referred  to  in  the  President’s  message  of  March  17, 
1948. 

The  resolution  further  requested  that  the  President  advise  the  Con- 
gress of  all  existing  agreements  between  the  nations  which  partici- 
pated in  the  Potsdam  Conference. 

The  committee  will  remember  that  we  sent  this  resolution  down  to 
the  State  Department  to  see  what  sort  of  compliance  could  be  made 
if  the  resolution  were  adopted. 

The  committee  will  remember  that  the  State  Department  sent  back 
a document  which  was  so  complete  and  so  vocal  in  its  argumentative 
presentation  of  the  subject  that  we  thought  it  would  probably  start  a 
war  between  5 o’clock  and  7 in  the  afternoon,  and  returned  all  the 
papers  to  the  State  Department  and  did  not  even  keep  a copy  in  our 
own  files. 

At  the  same  time,  we  requested  the  State  Department  to  see  if  the 
matter  could  not  be  put  down  in  parallel  columns,  factually,  to  see 
whether  or  not  an  unprovocative  statement  could  be  made  to  respond 
to  the  resolution. 

A LEAK  FROM  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

This  is  the  State  Department’s  answer.  Certainly  it  is  not  remotely 
anything  like  the  original  document  upon  which  we  passed.  It  is 
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purely  factual  in  the  presentation  of  parallel  columns.  This  is  the 
agreement  as  is  quoted,  and  opposite  it  is  the  alleged  violation.  I think 
practically  the  entire  document  was  published  in  full  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning.  I have  not  compared  the  text,  but  I think 
substantially  all  of  it  was  published  this  morning. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  On  whose  release  ? 

The  Chairman.  On  no  release,  but  on  what  can  be  nothing  else  ex- 
cept a leak  from  the  State  Department.  I am  unable  to  believe,  speak- 
ing very  frankly,  that  it  was  not  a little  more  than  just  a leak. 

In  other  words.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  somebody  was  not  anxious 
to  have  it  published.  I do  not  mean  anything  invidious  about  that, 
but  when  Mr.  Rest  on  came  to  see  me  last  evening  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  receded  this  letter.  I said  I had.  and  he  took  out  of  his  briefcase 
a much  more  complete  compilation  even  than  our  resolution.  I did  not 
examine  it,  but  it  looked  to  me  as  if  it  might  even  be  a copy  of  that 
original  document. 

At  any  rate,  he  had  something  which  was  complete  and,  of  course. 
I declined  either  to  compare  it  or  to  say  anything  except  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  document. 

I immediately  called  up  Mr.  Lovett.  I will  add,  parenthetically, 
that  nothing  could  possibly  have  leaked  at  this  end  of  the  line  because 
this  letter  was  not  even  received  in  this  office.  It  was  received  in  my 
office.  There  was  just  one  carbon  copy  and  here  it  is.  Nobody  has  seen  it. 

I called  up  Mr.  Lovett  and  told  him  that  I thought  the  New  York 
Times  was  printing  something  tomorrow  which  seemed  to  be  in  Mr. 
Reston's  possession,  which  according  to  Mr.  Reston  disclosed  sub- 
stantially the  information  which  was  to  be  sent  up  to  us.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  particularly  disturbed  or  distressed  about  it. 

SHOULD  LETTER  BE  RELEASED  TO  THE  PRESS? 

So  I reverted  in  the  conversation  to  this  letter  which  is  now  before 
us  and  I asked  him  what  his  opinion  was  respecting  the  desirability 
or  advisability  of  its  publication. 

His  answer  was  that  he  was  very  much  of  a mixed  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. that  he  could  see  a great  many  good  reasons  for  publishing  it. 
for  letting  it  out.  that  he  had  a few  reservations  in  his  mind. 

If  he  were  a totally  free  agent  and  the  subject  had  never  arisen  or 
never  been  brought  up.  he  probably  would  prefer  not  to  explore  it. 

I said.  “Where  do  you  leave  me  ? Suppose  the  committee  concludes 
to  report  the  letter  to  the  Senate,  would  that  be  in  opposition  to  your 
wishes?”  and  he  said,  “No”. 

So  I think  I report  it  correctly  when  I say  that  his  attitude  is  simply 
one  of  not  objecting,  and  not  recommending  either. 

Now.  the  situation  we  confront  today  is  one  in  which  we  are  deal- 
ing almost  with  an  ex  post  facto  question  mark,  because  the  New 
York  Times  has  published  it.  I have  not  examined  the  whole  thing. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  They  have  not  published  the  text.  It  is  just  a general 
summary  of  the  main  headings  in  the  report,  as  I recall  it.  I have  not 
seen  the  new  report. 

The  Chairman.  No.  This  is  only  a summary. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  It  is  an  attempt  to  point  out  what  he  thinks  are  the 
main  parts. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  a very  complete  summary,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  accurate,  because  I see  that  it  is  divided  up — Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  so  forth,  precisely  as  this  letter  is. 

So  the  question  is  what  the  committee  wants  to  do  with  the  letter. 
Naturally,  every  newspaper  in  the  world  is  clamoring  at  the  door  as 
a result  of  the  publication  in  the  Times. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  that  the  only  argument  for  releasing  it : that  the 
newspapers  want  it  ? 

DO  WE  RELEASE  THIS  INFORMATION  TO  COLLEAGUES? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  Because  we  are  right  back  where  we  started. 
We  have  in  our  hands  a resolution  signed  by  32  Members  of  the  Senate, 
upon  which  we  have  never  acted,  requesting  the  precise  information 
which  is  here  reported. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  we  respond  to  the  request  of  32 
Senators  for  this  information,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  general 
notice  to  the  world  that  we  now*  have  the  information,  or  do  we  decline 
to  give  it  to  our  colleagues. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  LEAKS  DEPLORED 

Senator  Barkley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  know  how  the  New  York 
Times  got  this  and  I am  sorry  it  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  am  I. 

Senator  Barkley.  Because  it  takes  all  the  edge  off  of  whatever  we 
do.  If  we  report  this  resolution  with  the  letter  stating  that  this  ac- 
complishes the  purpose  intended  by  the  resolution,  with  nothing  fur- 
ther to  report,  that  is  second-hand  news. 

I think  it  should  have  been  held  so  as  to  go  to  all  the  press  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  way.  I deplore  this  practice  of  somebody  in  the 
Department  giving  some  special  favored  newspaper  of  its  own  choice, 
confidential  information  that  is  pending  before  a committee  or  other- 
wise. I do  not  know  who  you  can  fasten  responsibility  on  for  it — I 
guess  we  will  never  know — but  anyhow,  it  is  unfortunate. 

Regardless  of  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  accomplish  our 
purpose  by  reporting  this  resolution  with  the  letter,  making  it  public 
to  all  the  press,  and  letting  them  have  it,  as  a fulfillment  of  the  inten- 
tion sought  by  the  resolution  itself. 

I do  not  see  how  now  we  can  just  bottle  it  up  here  and  do  nothing 
about  it.  That  is  my  curbstone  opinion  at  the  moment. 

RELEASE  NOW  WOULD  BE  POORLY  TIMED 

Senator  Lodge.  I am  not  suggesting  that  we  bottle  it  up.  I would 
like  to  point  out  two  things  though : First  of  all,  that  this  resolution 
was  put  in  when  conditions  were  different  from  what  they  are  now. 
There  was  an  entirely  different  political  mood  here  in  Congress  then 
from  what  there  is  now.  Since  that  time  we  have  fallen  flat  on  our 
faces  with  the  Russians  and  were  made  to  look  as  if  we  did  not  want 
peace,  were  slamming  the  door  in  their  face  and  all  that,  and  I would 
like  to  see  it  released  on  some  day  when  a lot  of  other  stuff  is  hap- 
pening, so  it  will  not  get  the  front  page  and  so  it  will  be  played  down, 
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because  it  looks  as  though  here  are  the  peace-loving  Russians  once 
again  holding  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  here  we  go  punch- 
ing them  on  the  nose  again.  I do  not  think  it  is  smart  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  timing  is  still  worse  inasmuch  as  this  is  an 
answer  to  a March  communication. 

Senator  Lodge.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  as  though  we  had  waited  until  June  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  right.  I would  like  to  bring  it  in  at  4 o’clock 
in  the  morning  in  the  middle  of  some  flllibuster.  We  can  wait  a lit- 
tle longer.  We  have  waited  so  long  we  can  wait  a little  longer  if  we 
want  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  alternative  that  I would  suggest  we  con- 
sider is  that  we  might  say  that  we  consider  it  the  State  Department’s 
responsibility  to  release  this  letter  if,  as,  and  when  it  pleases. 

Senator  Connally.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  be  whipped 
up  by  the  press  to  do  something  that  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  do. 
This  resolution  calls  on  the  President  to  do  this,  so  if  we  report  the 
resolution  he  will  have  to  come  back  and  reiterate  all  this. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I think  this  came  up  at  a time  when  you  were, 
unfortunately,  in  the  hospital.  We  were  trying  to  avoid  any  necessity 
of  bringing  the  President  into  this  thing  and  we  thought  that  by 
getting  the  statement  and  reporting  it  direct  as  a response  to  the  res- 
olution, that  we  would  consider  the  subject  closed. 

Senator  Connally.  Are  you  going  to  report  the  resolution? 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  going  to  report  the  resolution,  just  going 
to  report  the  information. 

Senator  Connally.  I am  in  accord  with  what  is  said  in  this  state- 
ment all  right,  but  we  refused  to  do  it  before  because  it  was  provoca- 
tive. This  seems  to  me  pretty  provocative  itself,  but  if  it  is  a fact,  I 
reckon  we  might  as  well  stand  on  it,  but  why  should  we  do  it  just 
at  this  moment  ? 

Senator  Smith.  What  is  the  alternative : Doing  this  or  doing  noth- 
ing? Is  that  the  situation  we  are  in? 

The  Chairman.  I suggested  one  rather  weasley  alternative  just  now, 
that  we  could  say  that  this  is  a State  Department  report  to  us,  and 
release  of  its  publication  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Department 
That  is  the  only  alternative  I can  offer. 

Senator  Barkley.  I thought  at  the  time — and  I was  going  to  say 
so — that  I thought  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  itself  was  un- 
fortunate, but  it  was  introduced,  and  we  felt  like  we  had  to  respond 
to  it  in  some  way,  and  all  these  other  things  have  happened  in  the 
meantime,  and  this  comes  to  us. 

It  is  a letter  dated  the  24th — 2 or  3 days  ago.  The  thing  is  out,  and 
that  is  the  point.  It  is  out  and  it  is  out  through  one  agency.  Do  they 
say  there  in  the  beginning  of  that  that  they  got  that  from  the  State 
Department  ? 

QUOTING  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  REPORT 

The  Chairman.  No;  I will  tell  you  what  they  say: 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  it  was  learned  today,  has  sent  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  a catalog  of  cases  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  is 
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charged  with  violating  agreements  with  the  United  States.  In  a covering  letter 
to  the  committee  chairman,  Senator  Vandenberg,  General  Marshall  is  under- 
stood to  have  stated  that,  because  of  various  unilateral  interpretations  of  the 
agreements,  it  was  difficult  to  assert,  in  some  instances,  that  a direct  violation 
had  occurred.  Nevertheless,  his  list  contains  thirty  to  forty  instances  in  which 
the  State  Department  felt  that  violations  have  taken  place. 

That  is  a pretty  accurate  description  of  this  document. 

Secretary  Marshall  did  not  initiate  this  correspondence,  nor  was  the  list  sent 
to  Senator  Vandenberg  in  connection  with  the  recent  United  States-Soviet  Union 
controversy  over  the  settlement  of  differences  between  the  two  countries.  The 
list  was  presented  in  response  to  a Senate  Resolution  sponsored  by  Senator 
Capehart  who  asked  for  details  of  President  Truman's  March  17  statement  that 
a just  peace  could  have  been  arranged  if  ‘one  nation  had  not  persistently  ignored 
and  violated  its  international  agreements’. 

“Concentrating  mainly  on  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  and  on  the 
understanding  reached  in  the  Allied  Control  Councils  for  Austria,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  the  State  Department  list  divides  the  violations  by 
countries  and  is  understood  to  make  the  following  point. 

And  so  forth. 

That  is  a completely  accurate  definition  at  least  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  letter. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  COMMITTEE  PROCEED? 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  release  of 
this  thing  has  a significance  internally  and  domestically  in  this 
country,  but  it  also  has  a great  significance  abroad,  and  we  are  not 
competent  to  pass  on  it.  We  do  not  have  a lot  of  diplomats  and  consuls 
reporting  to  us  all  the  time,  and  I think  we  are  getting  outside  of  our 
field  when  we  undertake  a step  of  this  kind.  I would  like  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  State  release  it  himself,  and  let  him  choose  the  time  and 
place.  He  knows  all  the  factors  abroad  to  an  extent  that  we  cannot 
possibly  know  them  here  and  this  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  opinion 
abroad,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Connally.  I think  we  ought  to  sleep  on  it  myself.  I think 
we  ought  to  sleep  on  it  a night  or  two. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  May  I ask  who  Mr.  Heston  is?  Is  he  a 
New  York  Times  man  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  he  brought  it  up  to  you,  Senator 
Vandenberg,  on  the  theory  that  you  probably  ought  to  release  it  or 
what  ? How  did  he  approach  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  has  been  telephoning  me,  I think,  three  times 
a week,  ever  since  that  first  State  Department  document  came  down 
here,  and  asking  me  whether  I had  another  report  from  the  State 
Department. 

I have  always  said,  no,  and  he  arrived  yesterday  himself,  knowing 
very  well  that  I did  have  one,  and  it  was  perfectly  obvious,  and  he 
pulled  this  thing  out  of  his  own  briefcase,  which  I did  not  see,  be- 
cause I did  not  look  at  it. 

I did  not  want  to  get  even  my  fingers  on  it,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I 
did  not  now  have  the  letter.  He  said,  “I  understand  you  now  have  the 
letter.”  I could  not  deny  that. 

Senator  Connally.  It  looks  to  me  like  we  might  very  well  have  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  Lovett  at  least  here,  and  go  over  this  matter  a 
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little  more  carefully  than  we  can  at  this  moment,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  it  will  have  tremendous  implications  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Dr.  Wilcox. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  When  you  read  the  article,  do  you  recognize  the  divi- 
sion by  countries  he  has  made  here  comparable  to  one  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  made  but  he  does  not  have  much  specific  detail  under 
each  one  of  the  division  heads.  It  seems  to  me  if  he  did  have  the  docu- 
ment he  might  have  inserted  more  specific  instances. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a very  responsible  newspaperman,  and  you 
cannot  draw  any  such  inferences  as  that.  He  would  be  very  careful  not 
to  print  anything  that  he  could  be  challenged  on. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  But  he  has  not  very  much  specific  detail. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  have  written  what  he  has  there  unless 
he  had  the  document. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  might  comply  with  this  paragraph  marked 
out  here,  that  if  it  does  not  meet  with  the  requirement  try  again. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  have  not  released  that  sentence  anyway. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I think  before  we  discuss  this  seriously  we 
ought  to  have  a chance  at  least  to  read  it.  I do  not  think  that  is  an 
unreasonable  request. 

The  Chairman.  I would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  We  cannot  read  it  now  unless  you  have  it 
read  to  us. 

Senator  Connally.  It  is  a long  thing.  I tried  to  read  it  and  was 
about  halfway  through  and  had  to  quit. 

HESITATION  MIGHT  LOOK  SILLY 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  this  thing.  What 
position  are  we  in  when  we  seem  to  hesitate  to  release  an  official  inven- 
tory of  our  alleged  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  respect  to 
broken  agreements.  Would  we  not  look  kind  of  silly  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Not  necessarily.  We  might  have  matters  referred  to 
us  that  we  do  not  want  to  release. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  might  want  to  add  on  a few  more.  We  do  not  have 
to  do  it  right  away. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  We  initiated  this  thing ; this  committee  did. 
We  adopted  this  device  in  order  to  avoid — and,  I think,  properly 
avoid — reporting  out  this  resolution.  This  is  our  baby.  It  has  come 
home  now,  and  here  it  is.  We  might  cuss  somebody  out  in  the  State 
Department,  and  I think  they  ought  to  be.  I have  been  the  victim  of 
some  things  like  this  heretofore.  I know  how  to  squirm  a little  bit  and  I 
have  tried  to  do  some  things,  and  then  have  somebody  in  another  de- 
partment cut  the  legs  out  from  under  you,  but  they  have  released  it, 
and  that  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

I feel  that  now  we  probably  could  be  criticized  if  we  did  not  do  some- 
thing about  it  publicly.  I do  not  know.  I would  hope  that  it  would  not 
have  to  be  released  at  this  moment,  but  here  it  is ; it  is  back  on  our  door- 
step now.  It  is  our  baby. 

LEAK  DEPRIVES  COMMITTEE  OF  SOME  RESPONSIBILITY 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  not  our  baby  entirely,  because  the  State  Depart- 
ment put  it  out. 
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Senator  Hickenlooper.  I am  talking  about  our  generating  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  admit  they  put  it  out. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  know  very  well  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  I hope  I have  not  said  anything  that  accuses 
anybody. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  leaked  to  a pet  newspaperman.  They  do  it  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  cases  when  it  is  a perfectly  appropriate 
device  to  leak  something. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  may  be  appropriate  now  but  it  does  relieve  us  some- 
what of  the  burden  of  having  this  thing  called  our  baby. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  These  Senators  who  signed  this  resolution 
have  a perfectly  justifiable  right  now,  in  my  opinion,  to  get  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  shake  the  New  York  Times  around  and  say, 
“What  has  our  own  committee  done  about  this  ? What  is  our  situation  ?” 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  think  they  will  ? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  If  Senator  Capehart  gets  out  to  Utah  or 
Arizona  or  a few  other  places  there,  I imagine  he  will  get  around  to  it 
sooner  or  later,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  others.  I do  not  mean  to 
accuse  somebody  at  the  top  in  the  State  Department  but  without  any 
doubt  this  is  a deliberate  leak  or  plant  or  something  by  State  Depart- 
ment people,  somebody  along  in  there,  and  we  have  just  got  the  hot 
potato  here  now  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  I will  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  committee. 

PUT  THE  QUESTION  TO  TI*E  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I would  think  this : that  we  might  consider 
getting  in  touch  with  the  State  Department  and  just  getting  an  answer 
from  them,  yes  or  no,  shall  we  release  it  or  shall  we  not,  and  it  is  a 
letter  to  us,  and  let  them  take  the  responsibility  right  there  of  saying 
whether  we  should  release  it  or  not  at  this  time,  or  whether  our  release 
would  injure  them  in  some  capacity,  or  foul  them  up. 

Senator  Connally.  What  do  you  think  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  I 
suppose  this  resolution  was  referred  to  the  State  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Connally.  Why  should  we  not  treat  this  as  a report  from 
the  State  Department  on  the  resolution  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I do  consider  it. 

Senator  Connally.  I do  not  want  to  act  hastily  on  this  thing  myself. 
Some  State  Department  official  might  come  up  here  and  feel  abused. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  that  a signed  Rest  on  article? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Will  he  say  where  he  got  it? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Smith.  All  right.  The  State  Department  will  not  admit  that 
they  gave  it. 

The  Chairman.  I would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Smith.  Can  we  not  clear  that  with  Lovett  and  find  out  ? 

The  Chairman.  So  what  ? 

Senatar  Smith.  I am  trying  to  see  where  it  will  go  from  there. 

The  Chairman.  I agree  we  ought  to  try  to  find  out  how  it  got  loose 
but  that  does  not  affect  much  the  situation  that  we  confront  now 
vis-a-vis  the  public  and  American  journalism. 
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Senator  Lodge.  We  will  never  find  out  how  that  got  loose. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  me  beside  the  immediate  question.  No 
matter  howT  it  got  loose,  it  is  loose. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  newspaper  has  a hundred  places  to  get  a thing 
like  that. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  At  the  moment  at  least,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  get  hold  of  the  responsible 
top  in  the  State  Department,  whether  that  is  Lovett  or  somebody  else, 
whoever  is  the  responsible  fellow,  and  say,  “This  is  the  situation.  How 
it  got  out  we  will  settle  later,  but  this  is  the  situation.  Now,  what  do 
you  fellows  say  for  us  to  do  about  this?” 

The  Chairman.  I will  call  them  right  now  if  you  want  to  wait  a 
minute. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  that  is  desirable,  Mr.  Chairman. 

LET  STATE  ASSUME  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 

Senator  Lodge.  Wait  a minute.  Do  not  do  that  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I will  sit  down  again. 

Senator  Lodge.  Because  I think  he  ought  to  put  it  out  himself.  Now. 
if  you  call  him  you  may  get  yourself  back  on  the  hook  again. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  was  my  suggestion.  I am  now  meeting 
myself  coming  back.  I just  wonder  if  that  is  not  kind  of  a baby  trick. 

Senator  Lodge.  I do  not  think  it  is  at  all  because  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  impact  this  thing  will  have  on  public  opinion  in  Paris 
and  Rome,  and  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  We  cannot  possibly 
know  that.  This  might  come  along  just  on  the  eve  of  some  national 
holiday  somewhere.  We  ought  not  to  release  a thing  like  this. 

Senator  Connally.  I do  not  like  to  be  put  in  the  position,  in  view 
of  recent  developments,  of  trying  to  pick  a row  with  Russia. 

Senator  Smith.  None  of  us  wants  that. 

Senator  George.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  all  the  time  all  over 
the  world.  They  regard  Avar  betAveen  the  United  States  and  Russia  as 
inevitable,  and  every  time  anything  like  this  comes  out  it  just  confirms 
their  views. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  right,  and  rightly  and  Avrongly  Ave  are  accused 
of  that. 

Senator  George.  It  is  just  recriminations  all  the  time.  I stated  to 
the  Chairman  upstairs  Avhen  I read  it,  that  I Avas  not  in  favor  of 
bottling  it  up  if  the  State  Department  had  let  it  leak,  but  on  reflection 
T think  it  Avould  be  very  much  better  for  them  to  assume  the  Avhole 
responsibility  and  give  it  out  or  not  if  they  Avanted  to,  and  T Avould 
pray  that  they  not  ghre  it  out  right  iioav. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  3 2 SENATORS  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  rights  of  the  32  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  ? 

Senator  George.  They  have  seen  where  Ave  got  the  dope. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  That  is  the  thing  that  bothers  me,  if  we 
do  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  have  not  a right  to  insist  that  Ave  do  things 
prejudicial  to  American  foreign  relations. 
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Senator  Smith.  To  make  a public  statement  of  things  that  it  may  not 
be  wise  to  make  a public  statement  of. 

Senator  George.  If  we  take  that  attitude  they  will  say  there  is  more 
in  the  thing  than  there  is  actually.  They  will  speculate  on  it,  and  Drew 
Pearson  will  quote  it  all  verbatim  this  Sunday  night. 

Senator  Connally.  I would  not  care  to  act  this  afternoon,  very 
frankly.  I would  like  to  have  some  more  information. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  THE  PRESS 

Senator  Barkley.  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  all  the  other  news- 
papers in  the  United  States?  You  have  got  to  say  something  to  them  or 
they  are  going  to  be  hounding  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  to  have  a forthright  answer,  too. 

Senator  Connally.  I do  not  know  that  we  are  responsible  to  the 
newspapers  primarily.  I think  our  responsibility  is  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Barkley.  They  are  the  means  through  which  people  get 
information  or  misinformation,  which  ever  it  is.  A lot  of  it  is  mis- 
information but  in  this  case  it  seems  to  be  accurate — what  they  have 
said. 

PEOPLE  SUSPICIOUS  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  There  is  a great  segment  of  the  American 
people  that  believes  the  State  Department  works  behind  closed  doors 
and  in  the  dark  and  does  a lot  of  surreptitious  things.  They  believe 
that  people  ought  to  know  a lot  more  about  it.  Whether  we  agree  with 
that  or  not,  that  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Connally.  A lot  of  these  things  are  no  doubt  factual  and 
correct,  from  our  viewpoint,  but  a lot  of  them  are  matters  in  which 
Russia  contends  differently  from  us,  in  their  construction,  so  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  not  going  to  help  our  relations  any  to  put  out  this  thing  now. 

Senator  Barkley.  Did  you  have  these  Senators  down  here  one  day  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  had  two  of  them  down  here.  We  had  Flanders 
and  Capehart  on  another  resolution.  We  never  had  them  on  this  one. 
Capehart  has  never  gotten  off  the  back  of  my  neck  since  the  19th  of 
March. 

Senator  Barkley.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  fellows  with  the  sau- 
sage mills  grind  out  resolutions  and  get  them  in  here. 

A LEGITIMATE  INQUIRY 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  was  a mistake  for  us  to  ever  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  resolution,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
a legitimate  inquiry.  The  President  of  the  United  States  stood  up  in 
public,  in  a joint  session  and  said  that  “one  nation  has  persistently 
ignored  and  violated  agreements  which  could  have  furnished  a basis 
for  a just  peace,’’  and  from  that  takeoff  he  developed  his  entire  speech 
of  March  17. 

Then  32  Senators,  “What  are  these  violated  agreements?” 

Now,  just  abstractly  it  is  a tough  situation  we  are  in — even  tougher 
than  it  really  is — if  we  have  reached  the  point  where,  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  a statement  like  that,  he  cannot  present  a bill  of  par- 
ticulars in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  thinking  about  two 
things  so  I am  mixed  up. 

The  Chairman.  So  am  I mixed  up. 

PUBLISH  THE  LETTER 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I admit  it  when  I start  talking  to  you. 
First  of  all  I have  got  a hangover  from  the  Voice  of  America  and  how 
it  was  handled. 

The  State  Department  says  that  they  are  not  responsible,  when  they 
make  contracts,  to  follow  through. 

Now,  if  they  have  that  idea,  there  is  something  the  matter  with  the 
State  Department.  This  sort  of  thing  happened  in  wartime  in  the  War 
Department.  They  let  the  leak  out  and  I found  out  that  they  let  it  out 
deliberately  to  try  to  influence  our  people  up  here,  so  I immediately 
published  the  letter  that  was  sent  up  to  me  in  confidence  saying,  right 
out  loud,  that  since  so  much  has  been  made  public,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  the  whole  story  and  I just  said  “here  it 
is.  We  have  not  acted  upon  it.  We  are  going  to  act  upon  it  in  the  regular 
way  when  the  time  comes,”  and  I gave  it  out  that  way. 

I have  not  read  this  at  all.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  wise  stuff  to 
put  out  or  not,  but  I have  read  a lot  of  things.  Half  of  the  country’s 
newspapers  are  saying  that  Russia  has  met  us  halfway  and  we  are  doing 
nothing  about  it. 

I think  we  ought  to  capitalize  upon  the  notion  which  Senator  Lodge 
seemed  to  imply  in  his  first  remarks,  that  as  far  as  the  main  part  of 
our  country  is  concerned,  in  many  of  the  editorials  that  I have  read,  war 
with  Russia  is  not  an  absolute  certainty  as  it  was  a little  while  ago,  and 
we  ought  to  decide  whether  we  want  the  war  or  whether  we  do  not 
want  the  war. 

If  we  do  not  want  the  war,  and  this  will  help  us  not  to  have  a war, 
why,  then  publish  it,  and  let  the  whole  country  talk  about  these  differ- 
ences and  see  just  what  the  differences  are. 

If  they  are  differences  of  interpretation  that  is  one  thing,  if  they  are 
differences  over  something  that  is  not  worth  fighting  about,  that  is 
another  thing.  I am  never  afraid  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if 
they  have  a chance  to  get  the  whole  story.  I have  just  got  that  school- 
boy's belief  in  democracy,  and  as  to  all  of  the  foxiness  of  these  people 
who  feel  that  they  are  doing  a bit  of  a smart  aleck  thing  in  putting 
Russia  on  the  spot,  I do  not  think  it  will  pay  off,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  will  pay  off  the  other  way,  and  I think  that  the  sooner  they 
learn  that  that  kind  of  dealing  does  not  pay  off,  the  better.  How  in  the 
wide  world  can  we  play  a game  of  being  smart  against  a nation  which 
has  complete  control  and  we  have  no  control  at  all  ? We  are  licked  to 
begin  with  on  that  kind  of  game.  Do  you  not  think  so  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I do. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  think  we  should  publish  this  then  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  On  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  Times  has  come  out  with  something  which  is  based  upon  this 
thing,  I think  Senator  Vandenberg  ought  to  say  that  we  have  this 
letter,  and  since  the  public  has  been  given  part  of  it,  we  think  it  wise 
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that  they  get  the  whole  thing,  and  let  them  pass  judgment,  as  we 
have  to  pass  judgment. 

STATE  MUST  BE  HELD  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  LEAK 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  not  think  we  can  say  that  we  think  it  is  wuse 
that  the  public  should  get  the  whole  thing  at  a time  determined  by 
the  State  Department  in  the  light  of  the  international  situation  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I do  not  think  so.  I think  as  Senator 
Hickenlooper  said,  the  State  Department  has  done  its  part. 

Now,  if  some  smart  aleck  boy  down  there  has  fed  this  out  for  a 
purpose,  and  allowed  the  leak  even  if  it  is  the  top  they  ought  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  that.  We  did  not  let  it  out,  and  if  that  fellowr 
went  down  to  the  State  Department  and  stole  this  thing,  then  he  ought 
to  be  responsible  for  what  he  has  done. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  never  can  find  out  who  did  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  steal  it. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I do  not  think  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a very  high  grade  and  a very  responsible 
man. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I admit  that,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  out. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  His  very  standing  indicates  that  he  got  it 
in  a way  that  did  not  involve  him  in  any  surreptitious  activities. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  be  guilty  of  that. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  There  you  are.  Then  there  cannot  be 
anybody  but  somebody  in  the  State  Department  responsible. 

MAKE  STATE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  WITHHOLDING  OR  RELEASE 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I would  put  the  complete  responsibility  on 
the  State  Department  and  make  them  assume  it  now  that  this  has 
come  out.  They  have  put  us  in  this  hole.  Make  them  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  withholding  or  release  of  this  thing,  and  I think  the 
only  difference  might  be,  I believe,  that  we  have  some  obligations  to 
release  what  we  have  generated  if  it  is  to  be  released,  but  I think  we 
should  absolutely  make  the  State  Department  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  our  release  or  advise  us  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  to  hold  it  up.  We  have  got  a responsibility  to  the  32 
Senators.  We  have  got  a responsibility  to  our  own  job  as  a committee. 

Senator  Smith.  I do  not  see  yet  Avhy  the  chairman  should  not  have 
talked  to  Mr.  Lovett. 

Senator  Connally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I may  be  timid,  but  I do  not 
see  that  this  will  do  any  special  good  to  the  country  to  release  this 
thing  now  in  the  way  it  is  proposed  to  be  released.  It  seems  to  me,  if 
we  want  to  tell  Russia  these  things,  why  not  let  the  State  Department 
officially  do  it,  or  instruct  our  Ambassador  to  present  these  things  to 
Russia.  I think  that  this  way  of  handing  it  out  because  the  State 
Department  wrote  us  a letter  about  it  is  very  dangerous. 

We  are  talking  about  war  with  Russia.  I hope  to  God  we  will  not 
have  any  war  with  Russia,  but  all  of  us  know  that  there  is  a possibility, 
and  every  little  nettling  and  every  little  incident  will  be  magnified  a 
thousand  times  over  by  their  propaganda  agencies  to  put  us  in  the  hole 
if  they  can,  and  I would  like  either  to  let  the  State  Department  assume 
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the  responsibility  of  acting  in  this  matter  or  to  postpone  it  and  take 
a little  more  time  on  it,  because  it  is  highly  important. 

Senator  Lodge.  I think  the  country’  is  critical  of  this  whole  idea  that 
we  are  bickering.  They  do  not  like  bickering.  We  have  kept  out  of  the 
bickering  pretty  well,  and  I think  we  ought  to  keep  out  of  it. 

Senator  Coxxally.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  officially  done  about 
it,  how  would  it  do  to  simply  instruct  our  Ambassador  in  Moscow  to 
present  these  things  to  the  Russian  Government  and  make  it  official? 
What  we  are  doing  is  unofficial  in  a way. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  have  had  this  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House : now,  if  we  go  ahead  and  step 
into  it,  we  will  have  three  different  parties  freewheeling  on  foreign 
policy,  and  the  voting  public  will  be  very  angry  about  it,  I think. 

POSTPOXE  OR  TEMPORIZE 

The  Chairmax.  It  is  all  right  to  loiter  in  connection  with  it.  I do 
not  use  that  word  invidiously.  I mean  to  postpone. 

Senator  Lodge.  Temporize. 

The  Chairmax.  Temporize.  Provided  some  one  of  the  32  Senators 
does  not  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  cause  headlines  which 
will  outscream  anything  that  would  be  on  this  particular  release. 

Senator  Coxxally.  That  is  something  you  cannot  control.  Senators 
have  the  headlines  on  anything  anytime. 

Senator  Lodge.  Think  of  all  the  Senators  who  are  trying  to  get  head- 
lines every  day  and  do  not  get  them. 

Senator  Coxxally.  I think  we  ought  to  have  someone  from  the  State 
Department  up  here  to  go  over  this  thing  very  thoroughly.  I would 
not  want  to  take  action  today. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  certainly  started  out  as  a legitimate  request, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  due  to  circumstances  and  one  thing 
and  another,  it  has  a lot  of  implications  now  that  it  just  did  not  have 
when  it  was  introduced. 

The  Chairmax.  Of  course,  our  hesitation,  as  Senator  Thomas  has 
indicated,  to  make  public  a document  which  now  has  been  advertised 
to  the  world  as  being  in  existence,  involves  implications  which  could 
be  far  worse  than  the  document  itself. 

Is  that  true  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Wait  a minute.  All  I am  saying  is  that  we  should 
not  make  it  public.  I do  not  care  if  they  make  it  public.  I say  we  should 
not  do  it. 

STATE  HAS  PUT  COMMITTEE  OX  THE  HOOK 

Senator  Hickexlooper.  Well,  you  have  got  a chronology  of  events 
that  just  hung  us  right  on  the  hook.  We  are  on  the  hook  right  now, 
this  committee.  I think.  I see  no  other  explanation.  I do  not  care 
whether  this  is  released  or  not.  I would  prefer  that  it  not  be  released 
and  that  we  not  get  into  this  thing,  but  we  asked  for  this.  The  Senate 
resolution  came  in.  We  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to  do  this,  and 
we  devised — this  committee,  or  the  chairman,  or  somebody,  devised — 
this  method  of  attempting  to  avoid  reporting  this  resolution  and  ac- 
tion, by  this  particular  procedure,  and  the  committee  approved  it.  The 
procedure  has  now  gone  through.  We  have  the  answer  here  that  our 
colleagues  have  asked  for  in  this  resolution. 
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Up  to  that  point,  what  to  do  about  it  could  be  duly  considered,  but 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  State  Department,  whether  it  is  an  employee 
in  the  ranks  or  where  it  is,  the  State  Department  has  now  hung  us 
squarely  on  the  hook  by  releasing  this  thing. 

Senator  Conn  ally.  It  is  not  published  in  detail.  It  is  a resume. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Anybody  who  reads  the  New  York  Times  is 
going  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  accurate  information.  The  Times  would 
not  publish  a story  like  this — I mean,  people  who  have  confidence 
in  the  Times  know  they  would  not  publish  a story  like  this  without 
knowing  that  it  was  proper. 

The  State  Department  has  put  us  in  this  hole  after  we  have  pos- 
session of  this  letter — or  somebody  has  over  there.  I would  just  like 
now,  under  all  the  circumstances,  just  make  them  assume  the  utter  and 
complete  responsibility  as  to  what  we  should  do  with  this  in  the  public 
interest.  We  could  have  handled  it  if  it  had  been  quiet,  if  this  had 
not  gone  out. 

CALL  A STATE  DEPARTMENT  SPOKESMAN  TO  THE  HILL 

Senator  Connally.  Why  do  you  not  move  to  postpone  and  call 
them  up  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  The  State  Department  muffed  the  Molotov  business 
which  created  the  atmosphere  which  makes  this  thing  such  a hot 
potato. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  are  going  to  call  them,  I think  we  ought  to 
call  them  up  right  now  and  have  them  come  here  this  afternoon.  I do 
not  think  we  ought  to  wait. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I am  completely  in  agreement  with  that.  I 
think  we  should  call  Mr.  Lovett  dowTn  here  and  have  the  State  Depart- 
ment go  on  record  “yes”  or  “no”  on  this  thing.  If  the  State  Department 
says  it  is  all  right  to  release  it,  I am  willing  that  it  be  released ; and  if 
the  State  Department  says  it  will  harm  our  relationships,  I am  willing 
to  keep  it  quiet  and  not  release  it. 

Senator  Hatch.  We  must  know  what  effect  this  will  have  on  our 
international  relations;  we  must  get  the  best  information  we  can. 
That  is  our  highest  obligation. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  If  he  favors  release,  then  I say  we  ought 
to  release  it  at  the  quickest  possible  moment  ; otherwise,  we  will  be 
accused  of  having  information  that  they  have  requested  and  just 
sitting  on  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  can  we  not  vote  to  release  it  but  as  a matter  of 
convenience  have  the  State  Department  put  it  out  and  let  them  decide? 

Senator  Smith.  Is  this  a revision  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  You  will  have  to  say  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  they  have  made  a very  earnest  and  scrupulous  effort  to 
respond  to  the  request  of  this  committee. 

INFORMATION  HAS  AGGRAVATED  SITUATION 

Senator  George.  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  want  to  bottle  up  a thing 
after  we  have  got  it,  and  the  newspapers  have  at  least  carried  that  in- 
formation to  the  world.  I would  much  prefer  the  State  Department 
make  it  public  if  they  want  to  make  it  public.  I do  not  think  we  can 
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delay  here  and  haggle  over  it,  because  the  moment  we  begin  to  bring 
the  State  Department  down  here,  every  newspaper  in  the  world  will 
be  speculating  on  what  they  said  and  what  they  did  not  say  and  why 
we  had  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  I think  I ought  to  phone  the  State  Department 
right  now  and  see  if  I cannot  get  some  information  right  now. 

Senator  Smith.  I am  in  favor  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I think  we  will 
not  get  anywhere  otherwise. 

Senator  George.  I may  be  a bit  out  of  order,  but  I read  the  papers 
once  a day,  and  every  one  that  I pick  up  says  that  somebody  from  the 
State  Department  or  from  this  Government  is  saying  that  Russia  is 
responsible  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  and  that  we  have  made  no 
progress,  and  that  we  cannot  do  it  because  of  Russia.  I do  not  see  this 
adds  anything  much  except  information  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Except  to  prove  it. 

Senator  George.  Except  to  prove  it;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Connally.  It  aggravates  the  situation. 

Senator  George.  It  certainly  does  aggravate  it,  and  I think  the  most 
deplorable  thing  on  this  Earth  is  that  we  have  partly  ourselves  helped 
to  create  the  impression  all  over  the  world  that  a war  is  just  coming 
off,  and  they  do  not  know  just  when — this  summer  or  in  the  fall — but 
it  is  coming,  and  that  is  the  attitude  they  have  all  got  and  we  just 
cannot  shake  off  moral  responsibility  for  a part  of  it  ourselves.  At 
least,  I feel  that  way  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  I would  like  to  do  is  call  up  Mr.  Lovett 
right  here  in  the  presence  of  this  committee  and  ask  him  a few  ques- 
tions and  see  where  we  come  out  with  those  questions. 

WHERE  DOES  RESPONSIBILITY  LIE? 

Senator  Barkley.  Except  for  the  fact  that  this  got  out  in  the  papers, 
I do  not  think  we  could  shift  responsibility  on  the  State  Department 
to  let  this  out.  This  is  something  they  have  sent  to  us  in  response  to  our 
request. 

Senator  George.  That  is  right,  but  it  has  gotten  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Barkley.  I do  not  see  how  we  can  shift  our  responsibility 
by  saying  the  State  Department  should  do  it.  Certainly  I would  feel 
that  way  about  it  if  this  article  had  not  appeared  in  the  Times  this 
morning.  That  may  change  the  obligation  a little  bit. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  it  does  change  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes;  they  leaked  it  out. 

Senator  Smith.  They  leaked  it.  I think  it  does  change  it. 

Senator  Barkley.  Otherwise  I would  not  want  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility onto  them  to  give  it  out,  because  it  is  a document  that  we  asked 
for. 

Senator  Lodge.  Which  in  turn  was  introduced  in  response  to  the 
statement  of  the  President.  It  goes  back  to  that. 

Senator  Barkley.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Of  course,  there  is  this  about  it.  This  com- 
mittee worked  with  the  State  Department  in  developing  a document 
which  would  be  the  least  harmful  up  to  that  point.  Well  and  good.  We 
could  exercise  the  discretion. 
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WILL  NOT  HELP  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA  TO  PUBLISH  NOW 

Senator  Connally.  All  these  things  have  already  happened.  They 
are  things  in  the  past.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  change  them 
by  this  document  and  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  more  concerned 
with  building  up  better  relations  with  Russia  than  to  tear  off  the 
scabs  on  these  old  sores,  so  I do  not  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  our 
country  at  all  to  publish  this  thing  at  this  time. 

If  we  hand  it  out,  it  will  be  assumed  that  we  are  approving  every- 
thing in  it.  We  are,  of  course,  in  a way.  Or  if  the  State  Department 
hands  it  out.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  preferable  for  the  State 
Department  to  handle  it  than  to  us.  We  are  prejudging  the  whole 
thing  if  we  hand  it  out. 

Senator  Lodge.  I have  to  leave,  Mr.  Chairman.  I would  just  like  to 
say  that  I hope  we  do  not  put  that  thing  out.  If  somebody  puts  it  out, 
let  the  State  Department  put  it  out. 

Senator  Connally.  Are  you  going  to  vote  on  it  or  leave  your  proxy 
or  something? 

RESPONSIBILITY  TO  COSPONSORS  OF  RESOLUTION 

Senator  Barkley.  Suppose  the  State  Department  puts  it  out  as 
is  a document  we  have  asked  for  and  helped  in  the  formulation  on. 
The  State  Department  gives  it  out.  These  Senators  who  have  intro- 
duced that  resolution  may  not  regard  that  as  a response  to  their  reso- 
lution, and  they  get  up  there  and  wave  that  thing  around  and  want 
to  know  what  the  committee  has  done,  whether  we  are  going  to  respond 
or  ignore  the  resolution,  what  we  are  going  to  say  about  it.  I do  not 
know  whether  any  of  them  will  do  that  or  not,  but  somebody  might 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I just  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  when  32  Mem- 
bers of  this  Senate — they  probably  did  not,  any  of  them,  know  what 
they  were  signing ; but  the  fact  remains  that  here  they  are. 

A third  of  the  Senate  has  asked  us  to  do  something.  We  have  waited 
2 months  trying  to  do  it  in  as  helpful  a way  as  possible,  and  they  are 
now  on  notice  that  we  have  the  document  they  have  asked  for.  Are 
we  entitled  to  say  to  a third  of  the  Senate  that  they  are  not  entitled 
to  see  the  document  they  asked  for  ? Are  we  entitled  to  do  that  ? Maybe 
we  are. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  are  entitled  to  do  it  if  it  will  prejudice  our  for- 
eign relations  to  put  it  out.  We  have  the  duty  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  that  not  be  immediately  blown  up  abroad? 
Would  it  not  be  immediately  blown  up  by  the  Russians  themselves  into 
a statement  that  when  the  President  was  challenged  to  justify  his 
statement  he  could  not  do  it? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  why  I say  the  State  Department  ought  to 
handle  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Barkley.  I would  not  mind  your  calling  him  up  and  talk- 
ing to  him. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  we  would  know  a lot  more  about  it  if  you 
did. 

Senator  George.  You  cannot  discuss  it  over  the  phone  very 
satisfactorily. 
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Senator  Connally.  How  about  postponing  this  thing  until 
tomorrow  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  They  know  we  are  meeting,  do  they  not? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Connally.  They  do  not  know  what  we  are  meeting  on.  do 
they  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh.  yes,  indeed.  Every  newspaper  in  this  world 
landed  on  me  this  morning  and  I told  them  it  would  be  a decision  of 
the  committee  and  not  mine. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  The  more  I read  of  this  the  more  I be- 
come convinced  that  the  bulk  of  it  does  not  make  news. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  an  inventory. 

Senator  George.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  I have  read  in  the  paper 
every  morning  for  a month. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  [reading]  : 

The  Administration  of  Dairen  shall  belong  to  China.  Agreement  concerning 
Dairen,  August  14,  1945.  Violations.  Three  Chinese  Government  troops  attempt- 
ing to  enter  Manchuria  subsequent  to  the  Japanese  surrender  were  denied  the 
right  to  land  at  Dairen  by  the  Soviet  authorities  there  and  were  forced  to  use 
less  advantageous  landing  points  due  in  large  part  to  Soviet  obstructionism. 
China  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  unable  to  establish  a Chinese  Government 
Administration  at  Dairen. 

And  she  has  not  been  able  to  establish  a government  administration 
for  miles  and  miles  around  there. 

WHY  NOT  ASK  MR.  LOVETT  TO  COME  DOWN? 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  I not  ask  Mr.  Lovett  to  be  here  at  5 o’clock 
this  afternoon  and  talk  about  it  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I would  like  to  hear  what  he  says,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I cannot  be  here  at  5.  That  should  not  prevent  others,  but 
I would  like  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Connally.  Five  o’clock  suits  me. 

The  Chairman.  I hate  to  let  it  drag.  Whatever  we  are  going  to  do, 
I think  any  mystery  thrown  around  this  thing  is  going  to  be  worse 
than  the  thing  itself. 

Senator  Connally.  We  get  lots  of  things  we  do  not  hand  out  imme- 
diately. We  consider  them  in  connection  with  these  bills  and 
resolutions. 

Senator  Smith.  Wliat  would  be  lost  if  we  waited  over  until  tomor- 
row and  had  Lovett  sometime  in  the  morning?  What  would  be  lost? 

Senator  Connally.  I do  not  think  we  need  to  be  hasty  about  this 
thing.  All  these  things  are  in  the  past.  They  are  all  well  known.  They 
are  all  documented  in  the  records  of  this  government  and  in  the  Rus- 
sian Government  too.  probably,  so  what  advantage  is  it  to  go  back 
and  drag  them  all  out  and  rehash  them  ? 

Senator  Smith.  We  are  a little  on  the  spot  with  this  thing,  of 
course.  This  is  evidence  that  we  have  something. 

Senator  Connally.  I do  not  see  that  we  are  on  the  spot  just  because 
some  newspaper  published  something. 

The  Chairman.  I think  we  are. 
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Senator  George.  I think  we  are,  and  if  we  bring  Lovett  and  the 
whole  State  Department  down  here  I do  not  think  we  will  be  any 
better  off  on  whether  we  shall  give  it  out  or  whether  we  shall  say  they 
must  give  it  out.  I do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  help  us  much. 

Senator  Smith.  We  will  know  a little  better  about  the  atmosphere. 
We  will  know  how  it  got  out.  Lovett  must  know. 

Senator  George.  I do  not  believe  he  could  tell  us.  The  high-level  men 
there  would  not  know  how  this  got  out.  They  could  not  know. 

MOTION  FOR  A 1-DAY  POSTPONEMENT 

Senator  Connally.  Did  you  make  a motion  to  postpone  it  until  to- 
morrow morning  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Just  to  get  action  here  I will  make  a motion  that  we 
postpone  it  until  tomorrow  and  have  Lovett  see  us  here  tomorrow. 
That  is  what  I,  personally,  would  like  to  see  done,  at  such  time  as 
convenient  to  the  chairman. 

Senator  Connally.  I second  the  motion. 

Senator  George.  I have  no  objection  to  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  all  right  if  anybody  wants  Mr.  Lovett  or  anyone  else  to  come 
down.  I do  not  think  I can  be  here  tomorrow.  I have  another  matter 
that  I have  got  to  go  into  tomorrow. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  not  meet  until  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Senator  Connally.  I feel  that  we  are  playing  with  fire. 

Senator  Smith.  I sort  of  feel  that  we  ought  to  sleep  on  it  as  I have 
suggested  earlier,  if  it  does  not  do  any  harm  to  postpone  it  for  the 
night. 

Senator  George.  If  the  President  makes  such  a speech  as  he  made 
and  this  report  comes  along  here  and  the  newspaper  publishes  a state- 
ment about  it,  I do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  bottle  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a fair  question  that  was  asked  by  these  32 
Senators. 

Senator  George.  Yes;  it  is  fair.  It  was  a natural  question.  I do  not 
want  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  bottling  it  up.  I regret  very  much 
that  anybody  has  ever  discussed  our  foreign  affairs  in  the  open  like 
this,  in  a period  when  there  is  more  or  less  touch  and  go. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  motion  is 

Senator  Smith.  I will  say  2 o’clock  tomorrow,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
satisfactory  to  you  ? 

MOTION  TO  POSTPONE  AND  HEAR  LOVETT  CARRIES 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  that  the  committee  recess  until  2 
o’clock  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Mr.  Lovett  requested  to  be  present. 
Those  in  favor  will  say  “Aye.” 

Those  opposed,  “No*?” 

[There  was  none  opposed.] 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I did  not  vote  either  way  on  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I am  perfectly  ready  to  have  Mr.  Lovett  come  over  this  after- 
noon. I believe  that  we  could  just  as  well  act  on  it  this  afternoon.  That 
is  the  reason  I did  not  vote. 

Senator  Barkley.  I did  not  vote  either,  because  I wanted  the  com- 
mittee to  do  what  it  wants  to.  I will  not  be  able  to  be  here  at  5 o’clock 
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this  afternoon.  I do  not  want  my  personal  convenience  to  interfere 
with  the  committee.  I could  not  be  here  this  afternoon  at  5 o’clock  if 
you  decided  on  that. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  see  any  harm  in  waiting  until  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  2 o’clock  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  Personally  I do  not. 

Senator  Hatch.  Two  o’clock  tomorrow. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I will  take  the  liberty  of  talking  to  Lovett  in 
the  meantime.  There  may  be  a good  reason  why  Lovett  should  not  ap- 
pear down  here  at  all  in  connection  with  it,  so  there  will  be  no  state- 
ment about  Lovett’s  coming  tomorrow,  and  the  only  state- 
ment made — now  let  us  all  stick  to  this — the  only  statement  that  I will 
make  is  that  we  have  received  a communication  from  the  State  De- 
partment, a voluminous  document  on  this  subject  from  the  State 
Department.  Copies  were  not  available  for  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  tomorrow  in  order  to  permit 
Senators  to  have  time  and  opportunity  to  study  the  document. 

Senator  Barkley.  That  is  all  right. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  May  I ask  one  more  question,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Thomas. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  How  many  of  the  Senators  have  been  in- 
terviewed about  this  story  in  the  Xew  York  Times? 

Senator  Smith.  Are  you  asking  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  50,000  times,  I think. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I have  not.  Senator  Hatch  has  not.  Sena- 
tor Hickenlooper  has  not.  Senator  Barkley  has  not.  Senator  George, 
have  you  been  asked  about  it  ? 

Senator  George.  Xo;  I have  not. 

[Whereupon,  at  3 :10  p.m.  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene  to- 
morrow, Friday,  May  28,  1948,  at  2 p.m.] 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  28,  1948 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  ox  Foreign  Relations, 

W ashington^  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on  May  27,  1948,  at 
2 p.m.  in  the  committee  hearing  room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Senator  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Vandenberg  (chairman),  Capper,  Smith,  Con- 
nally,  George,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Barkley,  and  Hatch. 

mr.  lovett’s  report 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lovett  could  not  come  down  today  because  he 
is  alone  at  the  Department  and  he  has  four  other  engagements,  in- 
cluding a Cabinet  meeting,  but  I talked  with  him  personally,  and  this 
is  the  report : 

He  presented  the  question  which  I submitted  to  him  regarding  the 
release  of  this  information  to  the  Cabinet  for  a decision,  and  the  answer 
is  that  the  information  is  released  for  publication.  I suggested  to  him 
that  if  there  is  any  fortuitous  impact  involved,  we  could  ameliorate 
the  situation  a little  by  not  releasing  the  covering  letter,  but  by  re- 
leasing just  a very  brief  covering  statement  which  would  describe  the 
exhibit  as  a recapitulation  of  the  subject  matter  of  previous  con- 
troversy, and  he  thought  that  was  a very  happy  thought  and  would 
take  the  emphasis  off  of  any  notion  that  there  is  anything  new  or 
sensational  involved. 

Senator  Connally.  But  you  are  going  to  release  the  whole  thing? 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  covering  letter. 

Senator  Connally.  I mean  the  exhibit  itself  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

PROPOSED  REPORT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  S.  RES.  213 

So  let  me  make  this  suggestion.  I have  put  this  on  one  sheet  of  paper, 
as  a report  of  this  committee  to  the  Senate  on  Senate  Resolution  213 : 

Thirty-one  Senators,  headed  by  the  Senior  Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Capehart, 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  213,  which  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  resolution  asked  for  “full  and  complete  information 
on  the  specific  violations  of  agreements  by  the  nation  referred  to  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s address  on  March  17,  1948.”  The  President’s  obvious  reference  was  to 
Soviet- American  relations. 

The  committee  sought  through  the  State  Department  to  compile  the  record 
requested  by  the  resolution.  The  task  involved  certain  difficulties,  as  pointed 
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out  by  the  Department,  because  the  Soviet  Government  “has  in  most  cases 
attempted  to  justify  its  actions  by  insisting  upon  its  own  unilateral  interpreta- 
tion of  the  engagements.” 

In  other  words,  we  indicate  that  this  is  controversial  matter,  and  this  is  simply 
our  side  of  it. 

The  State  Department  has  provided  the  committee  with  the  recapitulation  of 
these  controversies,  which  it  defines  as  “Soviet  violations  of  agreements  concern- 
ing, respectively,  Germany,  Austria,  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe,  Korea, 
and  Manchuria.” 

The  State  Department  has  authorized  the  release  of  this  recapitulation. 

S.  Res.  213  also  asked  full  information  concerning  any  undisclosed  Potsdam 
obligations  to  which  this  Government  is  committed.  The  State  Department’s 
response  to  this  inquiry  is  as  follows : 

“All  political  agreements  concluded  at  Potsdam  to  which  this  Government  is  a 
party  are  matters  of  public  record.  The  only  agreements  which  have  not  yet  been 
disclosed  were  military  agreements  concerning  the  conduct  of  military  operations 
in  the  Pacific.” 

Then,  in  closing,  “The  committee  recommends  that  further  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  213  be  indefinitely  postponed.” 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I certainly  like  that  last  sentence. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  that  your  release  to  the  press  on  the  thing? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  report  to  the  Senate,  and  the  release  to 
the  press  will  be  the  report  and  the  annex. 

A RECAPITULATION 

Senator  Smith.  Would  it  help  that  at  all  if  it  showed  the  date  that 
the  Capehart  thing  was  introduced,  and  that  we  practically  got  this 
material  some  time  ago,  and  this  isn’t  something  that  happened 
yesterday  ? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand  I think  it  would  be  rather  un- 
fortunate. I deliberately  left  it  out,  and  I think  it  might  raise  the 
question  as  to  why  in  hell  we  waited  2 months  before  we  did  anything 
about  it. 

The  thing  is  sort  of  timed.  The  resolution  asked  for  full  and  com- 
plete information  on  the  specific  violations  by  the  nation  referred  to 
in  the  President’s  address  on  March  17, 1948.  I can  date  the  resolution 
too,  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Smith.  I am  just  raising  the  question  if,  the  way  it  is  now, 
it  indicates  there  is  something  new  that  has  come  up,  or  whether  this 
is  simply  a restatement  of  something  that  has  developed  and  been 
practically  disposed  of  before  this. 

Senator  Connally.  It  says  it  is  a recapitulation. 

The  Chairman.  I like  the  word  “recapitulation.” 

Senator  Hatch.  I approve  of  that  report. 

AVOID  IMPRESSION  COMMITTEE  HIDES  BEHIND  STATE 

Senator  Connally.  Will  that  be  treated  as  our  release,  and  not  the 
State  Department’s  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  our  report  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Barkley.  I think  that  is  better,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  all  the  time  that  this  is  a resolution  that  came  to  us  and 
we  sought  the  information,  and  it  is  our  report  and  we  ought  to  release 
it.  We  ought  not  to  give  any  impression  that  we  are  hiding  behind  the 
State  Department  in  giving  this  to  the  public,  and  since  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Department  and  all  concerned,  I think  it  is 
a very  happy  solution  of  the  thing.  I think  also  that  parts  of  it  may 
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prove  to  be  more  or  less  of  a dud,  because  most  of  it  has  been  puddled 
around  as  information  anyhow. 

PRESS  ATTITUDE  A RELIEF 

The  Chairman.  When  the  press  was  in  yesterday  afternoon  I was 
really  quite  relieved  at  their  attitude.  In  the  first  place,  there  weren’t 
very  many  of  them  on  our  trail.  I told  them  we  had  put  this  over  for  24 
hours  so  that  Members  would  have  a chance  to  read  this  exhibit,  and 
I said : 

Now,  off  the  record,  let  me  just  suggest  to  you  that  you  do  not  go  out  on  the 
end  of  a limb  and  anticipate  any  sensations  in  this  literature.  There  isn’t  a thing 
new  in  it  in  the  world.  It  is  just  a recapitulation,  a mobilization  of  events  that 
you  have  all  published.  It  just  simply  puts  them  in  one  place,  and  you  are  not 
going  to  have  an  exciting  story  at  all, 

and  that  seemed  to  be  their  view. 

Senator  Smith.  Will  you  attach  to  this  statement  that  recapitulation 
there,  as  it  was  attached  to  the  letter,  but  the  letter  will  not  be 
published? 

The  Chairman.  This  report  that  I read  to  you  will  be  printed  as 
the  only  introduction  to  this  exhibit  here.  And  I think,  or  my  notion 
in  connection  with  it  is,  since  I think  it  is  very  important  that  when  it 
is  published  the  whole  thing  should  be  fully  available  to  the  press  so 
they  don’t  just  grab  chunks  of  it,  I would  tell  them  when  they  come  in 
today  that  we  have  voted  to  make  this  report.  We  will  send  the  report 
immediately  to  the  printer  and  have  it  printed.  We  will  tell  them  that 
we  will  release  it  to  them  tomorrow  for  such  use  as  they  care  to  make 
of  it,  so  that  they  can  all  have  the  full  exhibit  at  one  time  and  all  of 
them  can  have  it,  because  we  haven’t  any  copies  for  them  today. 

Senator  Barkley.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  necessary,  I move  that  the 
resolution  be  reported  as  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say,  Senator  Connally? 

the  wisdom  of  publication  doubted 

Senator  Connally.  I am  not  going  to  vote  against  it,  but  I have  my 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  we  are  pursuing.  I do  not 
see  how  it  can  help  soften  the  situation  at  all.  That  is  about  all  I have 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  George  ? 

Senator  George.  I have  no  objection  to  handling  it  in  this  manner  if 
you  are  going  to  handle  it  at  all,  because  that  seems  logical  and  all 
right,  but  I think  it  is  just  an  indictment  of  Russia  at  a time  when 
there  is  no  use  to  indict  or  reindict  her  on  all  these  counts.  I do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  going  to  do  an}^  good.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  an  unwise  thing 
for  this  Government  to  do.  I do  not  mean  what  we  are  doing  here 

Senator  Connally.  You  mean  what  is  in  that  paper. 

Senator  George.  So  my  best  judgment  is  not  to  do  it.  I just  do  not 
want  to  do  it. 

Senator  Smith.  You  mean  in  spite  of  the  article  in  the  Times  yester- 
day ? I would  say  it  that  had  not  come  out  I would  agree  with  you,  but 
I wonder  if  we  are  not  on  the  spot. 

Senator  George.  We  are  already  on  the  spot,  Senator,  and  we  are 
never  going  to  get  off  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  The  only  spot  that  bothers  me  is  the  spot  with  32 
members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Smith.  I meant  that  spot. 

Senator  Conn  ally.  That  does  not  bother  me  at  all,  because  it  is  a 
minority — less  than  half.  I respect  their  views,  and  all  that,  but  still 
I do  not  think  they  take  the  riding  hand  and  whipping  hand  and 
control  action. 

Senator  George.  I do  not  think  it  will  promote  in  any  way  any 
better  relations  with  Russia.  I just  can't  conceive  that  it  will,  and 
suielv  there  is  no  need  to  do  a thing  that  is  not  going  to  move  in  that 
direction.  We  had  better  not  move  at  all,  is  the  way  I feel  about  it.  But 
the  method  of  handling  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  right.  I am  not  going 
to  vote  against  your  taking  it  up  there  and  filing  it  and  reading  it,  if 
you  wish  to. 

Senator  Connally.  The  Chairman  a while  ago,  in  talking  about  the 
press,  said  all  of  this  is  old  stuff.  There  is  nothing  new  about  it.  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  depreciates  its  value  now  in  handing  it  out  again. 

Senator  George.  It  is  all  old  in  this  sense,  that  it  has  been  occurring 
all  over  the  intervening  months;  but  here  is  a definite  statement  bv  the 
State  Department  that  on  a certain  date,  with  respect  to  certain  things, 
the  Soviet  Union  violated  her  positive  agreement,  et  cetera.  It  is  just 
an  indictment.  It  may  be  that  even*  word  of  it  is  true,  but  I can’t  see 
that  it  will  do  us  very  much  good  here,  and  if  it  has  any  effect  on 
Russian- American  relations,  it  is  bound  to  worsen  them. 

The  Chairman.  I think  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  that  point 
of  view. 

Senator  George.  That  is  the  only  way  I can  feel  about  it. 

AN  APPROACH  MIGHT  BE  MADE  TO  COSPONSORS 

Senator  Smith.  You  could  do  this,  Senator  George,  You  can  reply 
to  that  in  a different  way.  You  can  say  this  has  been  considered  by  the 
committee  in  a certain  manner,  and  we  feel  no  good  will  be  gained  b}- 
reiterating  the  general  charges  that  have  been  made,  or  to  give  them 
further  publicity . 

Senator  George.  That  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  proponents 
of  this  resolution.  I concede  that. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  if  we  could  talk  individually  to  these  fel- 
lows every  one  could  see  our  position,  and  the  unwisdom  of  making 
this  thing  broadcast  to  the  country.  I think  they  are  all  reasonable 
men. 

Senator  George.  They  are  all  reasonable  men. 

THE  REPORT  FAVORED 

Senator  Barkley.  The  President  in  his  message  said  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  one  country  and  its  violations,  we  would  probably  have 
had  peace.  It  may  be  he  ought  not  to  have  said  that.  He  might  better 
have  emphasized  what  we  had  tried  to  do  than  to  call  attention  to  what 
one  nation  did  that  prevented  us  from  doing  it,  and  these  Senators 
grabbed  on  to  that  to  introduce  this  resolution. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  report  the  resolution  unfavorably  it  would 
cause  more  trouble  than  to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  with  this  in- 
formation. Instead  of  requiring  the  President  to  send  it  down  here, 
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report  that  we  have  it  ourselves  and  we  are  filing  it.  You  have  to  hook 
those  things  up  and  determine  whether  we  just  do  nothing  or  make  a 
report  to  the  Senate  embodying  the  facts.  It  is  a recapitulation  and 
it  is  a sort  of  an  assembling  of  all  the  things  that  everybody  knows  have 
been  happening. 

I grant  }rou  it  will  not  improve  our  relations  with  Russia.  Nothing 
that  we  say  against  it  will  improve  them.  But  I do  not  see  how  we  can 
justify  not  acting  on  it,  and  if  we  are  going  to  act  on  it  it  looks  like 
we  have  to  act  this  way.  This  is  the  best  way  to  act  if  we  are  going  to 
act. 

AN  APPROACH  TO  SENATOR  CAPEHART  PROPOSED 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion : I am  perfectly  willing 
to  let  this  ride  until  the  first  of  the  week.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
out  of  the  city.  He  came  in  to  see  me  yesterday  afternoon  and  wanted 
to  know  the  status  of  things,  and  I told  him  exactly  what  it  was.  He 
will  not  be  back  until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  I am  perfectly  willing, 
so  far  as  I am  concerned — I toss  this  out  to  you — to  leave  the  matter 
in  status  quo  until  I can  confer  with  Senator  Capehart  upon  his  return. 
I will  show  him  the  document ; I will  state  to  him  that  the  committee 
is  prepared  to  make  it  public  if  the  consensus  is  that  any  good  purpose 
is  to  be  served  thereby,  but  that  there  is  a very  deep  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  take  the  responsibility  for  any  such  publica- 
tion, and  I would  like  to  know  what  his  reaction  is  under  those 
circumstances. 

PUBLICATION  NOW  MIGHT  WORSEN  U.S.-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

Senator  Connally.  I think  that  is  a very  good  idea,  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  was  in  my  mind  is  that  I have  had  a feeling — it  may  not  be 
true — that  for  the  last  2 or  3 months  our  relations  with  Russia  have 
improved  somewhat.  They  have  not  been  raising  quite  as  much  racket. 

Senator  Smith.  We  don’t  feel  as  tense  over  them,  certainly. 

Senator  Connally.  And  now  to  bring  this  thing  out  and  hit  them 
right  in  the  nose,  when  there  is  no  special  occasion  for  it  now — there 
is  nothing  happening  that  would  demand  this  at  the  moment,  except 
the  introduction  of  the  resolution  by  the  32  Senators — makes  me  just 
fearful  that  instead  of  helping  our  relations  with  Russia  it  would 
worsen  them,  and  I do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  worsen  relations 
with  any  country,  especially  with  Russia,  when  they  are  talking  about 
a war  being  inevitable  and  a lot  of  people  will  construe  this  as  nagging 
at  her,  a needling  of  Russia.  So  that  is  the  reason  for  my  feeling. 

The  Chairman.  When  I was  running  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  25  years  I had  a big  sign  painted  across  the  entire  tail 
end  of  the  editorial  room  that  said  this : “When  in  doubt,  don’t.” 

Senator  Connally.  That  is  a good  motto. 

Senator  Barkley.  If  the  Chair  would  like  to  handle  the  matter 
that  way,  I will  withdraw  the  motion.  I think  that  is  probably  a cau- 
tious move  that  might  be  justified. 

Senator  Smith.  I am  in  favor  of  that, 

WITHHOLDING  OPPOSED 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  frankly,  I do  not  think 
it  is  a good  idea.  I agree  with  all  that  Senator  Connally  and  Senator 
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George  have  said.  But  this  material  has  been  made  more  or  less  public, 
and  if  anyone  is  inclined  to  imagine  that  we  are  holding  something 
back,  then  we  are  holding  back  something  that  doesn’t  count,  and  I 
think  that  in  the  face  of  such  things  as  have  been  said  by  various  peo- 
ple, it  should  not  be  done. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I do  not  believe  there  are  twenty  or  thirty 
papers  in  the  country  that  are  going  to  write  another  story  about  what 
is  said  in  this  resolution.  In  fact,  the  only  Washington  paper  that  I 
saw  that  took  up  the  New  York  Times  story  was  one  of  the  editions 
of  the  Star.  I think  the  quicker  we  get  it  all  back  of  us  the  better,  with 
the  undestanding  that  this  resolution  which  was  supposed  to  burn 
the  President  out  has  been  considered  by  us,  and  what  the  State  De- 
partment reports,  and  we  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  indefinitely 
postpone  the  resolution.  That  is  official ; that  is  notice  to  Russia  that 
so  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned,  it  is  not  going  to  tear  its  hair 
about  what  we  saw. 

Senator  Smith.  You  would  not  publish  this  other  stuff  ? 

A CLIQUE  THAT  THINKS  WE  MUST  LICK  RUSSIA  TO  HAVE  WORLD  PEACE 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Publish  it  all,  just  as  Senator  Vandenberg 
says,  with  that  last  statement.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
there  that  the  world  hasn’t  seen,  and  it  makes  it  a closed  incident  so 
far  as  our  committee  is  concerned,  which  is  a great  step.  But  maybe 
I am  seeing  the  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  publicity  more  than  any- 
thing else.  I think  that  the  State  Department  was  very  unwise  in  letting 
it  out.  I don’t  know  what  there  is  down  there  that  allow  such  things 
as  the  “Voice  of  America”  and  other  things  that  emphasize  the  notion 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  policy  of  the  United  States  are 
being  run  by  a little  clique  of  people  who  think  we  have  to  lick  Russia 
before  we  can  have  any  world  peace. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I am  ready,  of  course,  to  vote  with  all 
three  on  this  side. 

TRACING  DOWN  THE  LEAK 

The  Chairman.  I confess  I do  not  know  what  the  wise  course  is.  It 
seems  to  me  the  message  from  Lovett  this  morning  was  a complete 
clearance  at  a very  high  level,  because  he  said  it  had  been  taken  up 
by  the  Cabinet.  I don’t  know  whether  that  indicates  they  would  like 
to  have  it  published  or  not.  So  far  as  the  leak  in  the  State  Department 
is  concerned,  Lovett  discussed  that  again  this  morning.  He  said  that 
they  had  exhausted  every  resource  they  have  to  run  it  down;  that 
they  are  convinced  that  this  particular  ietter  was  not  in  Mr.  Reston’s 
hands,  and  Dr.  Wilcox  analyzed  the  “Times”  story  and  he  finds  things 
in  it  which  are  not  in  here  and  things  omitted  even  in  the  categories 
that  are  in  here. 

Lovett  reiterated  that  there  were  four  copies  of  this  letter  in  the 
Department  and  they  were  all  intact  and  in  place.  He  also  reiterated 
that  the  November  report,  which  was  a far  more  complete  report  and 
compilation,  was  made  in  four  copies,  and  two  are  missing,  and  those 
two  were  not  in  the  State  Department  but  were  in  the  War  Depart- 
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ment,  and  they  are  now  trying  to  discover  if  those  two  documents  are 
available  in  the  War  Department. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Those  are  the  two  that  we  thought  were 
not  so  good,  not  very  wise. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  that  one  or  not,  but 
apparently  so.  And  I know  perfectly  well  from  the  document  that 
Reston  shook  at  me  that  he  pulled  out  of  his  satchel,  and  that  I saw 
half-way  across  the  desk,  that  it  was  nothing  like  this,  because  it  was 
between  two  cardboard  covers  of  about  that  size  and  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  it  had  a lot  of  rings  down  the  side.  But  that  was 
the  thing  which  he  got  and  which  he  told  me  had  been  in  type  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  3 weeks,  waiting  for  an  excuse  to  print,  an  ex- 
cuse which  he  had  to  have  was  his  presumption  that  the  letter  to  us  was 
the  same  thing  he  had,  and  that  when  we  released  it  he  was  loose. 

Senator  George.  It  occurred  to  me,  without  knowing  anything 
about  it,  that  precisely  what  Mr.  Lovett  fears  did  happen,  that  the 
former  letter  had  gotten  into  the  hands  of  somebody  and  he  based  his 
whole  story  on  that,  because  it  did  include  this.  Perhaps  it  went  too 
far  beyond  it,  but  it  did  include  just  the  substance  of  this. 

THE  SOONER  'WE  REPORT  THE  BETTER 

Senator  Barkley.  There  is  a little  virtue  in  Senator  Thomas’  sug- 
gestion to  get  this  thing  behind  us.  I doubt  if  we  can  bottle  this  up  and 
just  say  we  won't  report  the  thing  back  to  the  Senate  at  all.  I don’t 
know  how  urgent  these  32  Senators  are,  and  I don’t  know  whether  any 
of  them  outside  of  Capehart  is  very  much  interested  in  it.  It  is  easy  to 
canvass  around  the  Senate  and  get  a whole  bunch  of  fellows  together 
to  go  on  a bill  or  resolution,  a procedure  to  which  I have  always  ob- 
jected as  bad  legislation,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  They  do  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  report  it.  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
sooner  we  report  it  and  get  it  behind  us,  the  better.  It  is  like  jumping 
into  a swimming  pool  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  sun  warms  it.  You 
stand  up  on  the  bank  and  dread  it,  but  you  jump  in.  and  after  a minute 
or  two  it  ain’t  as  bad  as  you  thought  it  would  be.  It  is  not  such  a bad 
pool  after  all,  and  I am  not  so  sure  that  our  fears  here  as  to  the  reper- 
cussions are  greater  than  the  actual  facts  turn  out  to  be. 

I still  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  whole  thing  was  brought  be- 
fore us,  but  it  is  here  and  they  had  a right  to  do  it.  and  I think  in  a day 
or  two  the  thing  will  be  forgotten  after  it  is  published. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  generally  published, 
myself.  It  is  too  voluminous,  to  begin  with. 

Senator  Barkley.  I doubt  it. 

Senator  Smith.  Still,  there  may  be  a contrast  between  our  attitude 
and  our  friend  Henry  Wallace  preaching  the  dove  of  peace. 

Senator  Barkley.  I hope  there  is  between  his  and  mine. 

Senator  Smith.  I hope  there  is  too. 

BOTH  SIDES  ARGUABLE 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  I can  argue  for  either  side  of  this 
thino-  with  eaual  facility.  It  seems  to  me  from  the  standpoint  of  Sen- 
ator Barkley  that  there  is  this  very  important  factor  involved ; to  bot- 
tle it  up  invites  the  presumption  that  there  are  some  very  terrible 
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things  here  which  we  just  don’t  dare  turn  loose,  and  from  the  moment 
it  is  bottled  up  it  seems  to  me  the  speculation  multiplies. 

What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  Senator  George  ? 

Senator  George.  I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  force  in  that  state- 
ment. My  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I recognize  that  we  have  it 
here  in  a way  that  you  have  got  to  do  something  with  it,  but  I have 
been  critical  in  my  own  mind,  at  least,  of  our  whole  dealing  with  some 
of  our  foreign  problems,  and  while  I don’t  need  to  repeat  it,  I am  not 
an  appeaser  of  Russia,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  are  following 
a very  wise  course.  If  it  is  going  to  be  released,  it  might  as  well  be 
released  here.  If  it  is  going  to  be  reported,  I think  you  might  as  well 
get  rid  of  it.  I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  force  in  it,  because  you  are 
likely  to  create  the  suspicion  that  we  are  keeping  back  something,  and 
when  you  get  a suspicion  aroused,  these  Washington  newspaper  boys 
can  find  out  all  about  it  anyway,  and  then  they  will  publish  it. 

Senator  Connally.  The  New  York  Times  did  not  contain  any  new 
or  sensational  matter,  did  it  ? It  is  pretty  much  a resume  of  this  thing. 

Senator  George.  Pretty  much. 

I just  do  not  want,  myself,  to  sanction,  by  giving  any  sort  of  recogni- 
tion, this  method  of  dealing  with  this  great  big  problem.  It  goes  beyond 
the  resolution. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  what  troubles  me.  We  are  calling  names  by 
this  process. 

Senator  George.  But  I realize  it  is  a question  here  of  what  we  can 
do  about  this.  We  have  just  got  it  here,  that’s  all. 

Senator  Barkley.  The  whole  thing  has  been  clumsy  from  the  start. 

The  Chairman.  I’ll  say  it  has. 

[Discussion  was  continued  off  the  record.] 

Senator  Barkley.  I still  feel  less  harm  will  be  done  to  go  ahead  and 
let  it  out  and  let  nature  take  its  course,  then. 

Senator  Smith.  The  only  thing  you  are  afraid  of  is  this  committee, 
because  we  have  got  the  resolution. 

Senator  Barkley.  I think  there  is  a possibility  that  we  run  the  risk 
of  getting  up  there  some  dav  and  having  to  defend  the  committee’s 
action  in  not  making  it  public,  in  not  reporting  on  the  resolution.  I 
don’t  know.  I am  speculating,  but  I know  those  things  happen. 

Senator  George.  I hardly  think  Senator  Capehart  would  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Senator  Smith.  I don’t  think  any  of  these  fellows  would,  if  they 
realized  the  implications. 

Senator  George.  The  newspaper  men  will  say.  “Where  is  the  letter  ? 
We  thought  we  were  going  to  get  it.”  They  will  start  trouble.  They 
can  get  somebody,  then,  to  ask  on  the  floor  why  we  don’t  file  it  or  if  we 
intend  to  make  it  public. 

Senator  Barkley.  I think  for  a fact  that  there  are  members  who 
signed  this  thing  who  'wish  they  hadn’t.  They  did  not  know  what  was 
in  it. 

Senator  George.  They  just  signed  it  as  they  sign  joint  resolutions. 

Senator  Barkley.  Here  it  is — and  here  we  are ! 

would  committee  report  indicate  approval? 

Senator  George.  Let  me  ask  this  question : Would  there  be,  could 
there  be,  any  interpretation  placed  upon  a report  by  this  committee 
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that  the  committee  itself  was  taking  any  position  with  regard  to  these 
things  that  are  enumerated  in  the  letter?  Would  our  report  of  it  to 
the  Senate  indicate  that  we  approved  that  particular  method  of  opera- 
tion, or  could  anybody  put  an  interpretation  on  it  that  the  committee 
had  given  its  sanction  to  this  course  ? 

Senator  Smith.  That  we  are  joining  in  an  indictment  of  Russia  in 
these  respects  ? I think  it  might. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I think  that  can  be  made  plain  in  Senator 
Vandenberg’s  statement,  and  I think  it  ought  to  be  made  plain. 

SOME  NEW  LANGUAGE  PROPOSED 

The  Chairman.  I think  I have  improved  it,  now.  Let’s  see.  I have 
taken  out  the  sentence : 

The  task  involved  certain  difficulties,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Department,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Government  has  in  most  cases  attempted  to  justify  its  actions 
by  insisting  on  its  own  unilateral  interpretation  of  the  engagements. 

On  reflection,  I am  amused  by  the  fact  that  we  indict  them  for  their 
unilateral  interpretation  and  we  present  our  own  unilateral  interpreta- 
tion. 

So  then  it  is  still  further  simplified,  and  I have  added  a phrase 
that  I think  helps.  Now  let’s  see : 

Thirty-one  Senators,  headed  by  the  Senior  Senator  from  Indiana,  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  213,  which  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  resolution  asked  for  “full  and  complete  information  on  the 
specific  violation  of  agreements  by  the  nations  referred  to  in  the  President’s 
address  on  March  17,  1948,”  The  President’s  obvious  reference  was  to  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

That  is  just  a statement  of  fact. 

A RECAPITULATION  OF  SOVIET  AND  AMERICAN  POSITIONS 

The  committee  has  sought  through  the  Department  of  State  to  compile  the 
record  requested  by  the  resolution.  The  State  Department  has  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  the  recapitulation  of  these  controversies,  which  it  defines  as  “Soviet 
violations  of  agreements  concerning,  respectively,  Germany,  Austria,  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  Europe,  Korea  and  Manchuria.”  The  State  Department  has 
authorized  the  release  of  this  recapitulation. 

And  I have  added  “of  the  Soviet  and  American  positions  in  respect 
to  these  controversies.” 

In  other  words,  we  are  just  releasing  a statement  of  fact.  The  State 
Department  has  authorized  the  release  of  this  recapitulation  of  the 
Soviet  and  American  positions  in  respect  to  these  controversies.  We 
aren’t  reporting  any  indictment;  we  are  just  reporting  a statement  of 
fact. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Could  vou  use  the  word  “its”  instead  of 
“this”? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Barkley.  Would  it  relieve  the  thing  a little  to  eliminate 
the  word  “unilateral”  ? 

The  Chairman.  I have  eliminated  that.  I took  that  out.  I took  out 
that  whole  sentence. 

Senator  Barkley.  I thought  you  read  a sentence  about  the  State 
Department  recapitulation  and  still  retained  the  word  “unilateral.” 
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The  Chairman.  “The  State  Department  has  authorized  the  release 
of  this  recapitulation  of  the  Soviet  and  American  positions  in  respect 
to  these  controversies.” 

Senator  Barkley.  You  took  out  where  you  referred  to  Russia’s 
unilateral  interpretation  ? 

The  Chairman.  That’s  right.  I took  out  the  sentence : 

The  task  involved  certain  difficulties,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Department, 
because  the  Soviet  Government  “has  in  most  cases  attempted  to  justify  its 
actions  by  insisting  upon  its  own  unilateral  interpretation  of  the  engagements.” 

I have  taken  that  all  out.  Now  there  isn’t  a thing  left  here  except  a 
factual  report. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Senator  Vandenberg,  if  there  is  another 
word  for  “recapitulation”  you  can  help  a lot,  because  the  word  “reca- 
pitulation” means  that  we  are  repeating  what  we  have  already  said  in 
the  past,  and  we  haven’t  had  anything  officially  introduced  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  This  summary.  . . ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  This  summary. 

Senator  Connally.  This  catalog. 

Dr.  Wilcox.  Would  it  help  any,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  indicate  these 
things  have  all  appeared  in  the  press,  in  the  report ! 

recommendation  that  resolution  be  postponed 

Senator  George.  Is  there  another  report  ? 

Dr.  Wilcox.  No  ; this  is  it. 

Senator  George.  What  do  you  say  about  tabling  the  resolution  ? How 
do  you  do  that? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  reporting  to  the  Senate  on  Resolution  213. 
and  since  we  have  complied  with  it,  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  with 
the  resolution.  I do  not  know  of  anything  to  do  with  it  except  to 
recommend  that  further  consideration  be  indefinitely  postponed.  What 
would  you  do  with  it  ? 

Senator  George.  I just  wanted  to  see  how  you  were  handling  that. 

The  Chairman.  This,  now,  is  to  the  Senate : “The  committee  recom- 
mends that  further  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  213  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed,”  because  we  either  recommend  that  they  pass  it  or 
that  they  do  not  pass  it. 

Senator  George.  I thought  you  recommended  that  that  would  be 
tabled. 

Senator  Smith.  If  it  has  been  complied  with,  what  do  you  do  with 
it  at  all? 

Senator  Hatch.  If  you  adopt  the  resolution  you  are  ordering  the 
President  to  furnish  the  information. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  That  is  merely  a parliamentary  phrase 
to  stop  further  action. 

Senator  Hatch.  We  are  furnishing  what  the  President  would  fur- 
nish and  we  are  saying:  “In  view  of  that,  we  are  indefinitely  post- 
poning it.” 

Senator  Connally.  Why  don’t  you  put  a line  in  there : “In  view 
of  the  compliance  with  the  purposes  of  the  resolution.*  * *.”? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  The  purposes  of  the  resolution  having 
been  spent  * * *. 
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NO  UNDISCLOSED  AGREEMENTS  AT  POTSDAM 

The  Chairman.  Senate  Resolution  213  also  asked  full  information 
concerning  any  undisclosed  Potsdam  obligations  to  which  this  Gov- 
ernment is  committed.  The  State  Department’s  response  to  this  inquiry 
is  as  follows: 

All  political  agreements  concluded  at  Potsdam  to  which  this  Government  is 
a party  are  matters  of  public  record.  The  only  agreements  which  have  not  yet 
been  disclosed  were  military  agreements  concerning  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  in  the  Pacific. 

I might  add  at  that  point  that  one  of  the  rather  acute  newspaper 
men  suggested  to  me  yesterday  that  he  thought  the  reason  we  were 
having  trouble  with  this  thing  was  that  there  were  a lot  of  undisclosed 
agreements,  and  we  had  discovered  them  and  we  just  didn’t  dare  let 
them  be  known. 

Senator  George.  And  didn’t  want  to  tell  a story  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  one  of  the  things  you  run  into  if  you 
try  to  smother  it. 


RECALL  OF  SOVIET  AMBASSADOR 

Senator  Connally.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  why  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  was  called  home? 

The  Chairman,  i haven’t ; no. 

Senator  Barkley.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  home  to 
discuss  Lend-Lease. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  papers  said. 

Senator  Connally.  That  will  cover  a good  deal  of  ground. 

Senator  Barkley.  They  have  been  discussing  it  and  he  wanted  to 
go  home  and  lay  before  his  Government  the  facts  and  get  some 
instructions. 

Senator  Connally.  Get  some  money  ? 

Senator  Barkley.  I hope  so.  That  $11  billion  would  come  in  pretty 
handy  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  “The  committee  recommends  that  further  con- 
sideration be  indefinitely  postponed.”  Is  there  anything  to  add  to 
that?  I just  want  this  to  be  a mechanical  transmission. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  This  is  one  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  can  not  very  well  say  was  done  by  some  bum  assistant  in  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Barkley.  You  do  not  want  to  even  admit  by  implication 
that  there  are  bum  assistants. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  have  to,  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  I have  declined  even  to  admit  that,  under  great 
pressure. 

HAS  WORDING  OF  INDICTMENT  BEEN  EXAMINED? 

Senator  Smith.  Have  you  examined  the  wording  of  the  indictment 
carefully  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  That  is  their  business. 

Senator  Barkley.  It  strikes  me  as  a sort  of  legalistic  claim  and 
counterclaim,  like  a lawyer  might  present  it  to  a court. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a bill  of  particulars. 

Senator  George.  I do  not  think  we  ought  to  try  the  issue.  The  best 
we  can  do  is  to  report  it  and  get  it  away. 
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Senator  Smith.  I agree  with  you,  but  if  you  saw  something  in  there 
that  was  particularly  offensive  in  its  language,  you  would  probably 
suggest  that  it  might  be  modified. 

Senator  George.  We  sent  it  back  to  the  State  Department  once  so 
they  could  handle  that  angle  of  it,  so  I presume  they  must  have  cared 
for  that. 

NEW  LANGUAGE 

The  Chairman.  Now  let’s  see : 

Thirty-one  Senators  introduced  Senate  Resolution  213,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  resolution  asked  for  “full  and 
complete  information  on  the  specific  violations  of  agreements  by  the  nation 
referred  to  in  the  President’s  address  on  March  17, 1948.”  The  President’s  obvious 
reference  was  to  Soviet-American  relations. 

The  Committee  has  sought  through  the  Department  of  State  to  compile  the 
factual  record  requested  by  the  resolution.  The  State  Department  has  provided 
the  committee  with  the  summary  of  these  controversies  which  it  defines  as 
“Soviet  violations  of  agreements  concerning,  respectively,  Germany,  Austria, 
Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe,  Korea,  and  Manchuria.” 

The  State  Department  has  authorized  the  release  of  its  summary  of  the  Soviet 
and  American  positions  with  respect  to  these  controversies. 

That  is  all  that  we  are  putting  out. 

Then: 

S.  Res.  213  also  asks  full  information  concerning  any  undisclosed  Potsdam 
obligations  to  which  this  Government  is  committed.  The  State  Department’s 
response  to  this  inquiry  is  as  follows  : 

That  also  settles  that  question,  which  is  of  some  utility. 

Senator  Connally.  We  do  one  thing.  We  do  not  sponsor  the  thing, 
necessarily,  and  we  state  that  the  information  has  been  furnished  by 
the  State  Department. 

Senator  George.  And  that  it  has  authorized  the  release. 

Senator  Connally.  Yes. 

MOTION  TO  REPORT  APPROVED 

Senator  George.  All  right;  let’s  get  rid  of  it. 

Senator  Barkley.  Of  course  we  know  this:  Our  Government  has 
made  representations  again  and  again  to  Russia  about  each  one  of 
these  things.  There  is  nothing  new  to  Russia  in  it.  She  knows  all  about 
it.  She  knows  we  have  protested.  We  have  done  this,  that,  and  the 
other  in  our  communications  to  her.  What  objection  she  could  have  or 
what  offense  she  could  take  to  a summary  of  all  these  which  has  been 
brought  to  her  attention,  many  of  which  have  at  one  time  or  another 
appeared  in  the  press,  I do  not  know.  The  other  day  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I think,  issued  a categorical  list  of  things  growing  out  of  the 
Bedell  Smith-Molotov  correspondence  and  other  things — not  an  iden- 
tical list,  but  there  were  11  of  them,  as  I recall.  They  set  out  the  things 
that  she  had  done  or  failed  to  do. 

I will  renew  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Those  in  favor  say  “Aye.”  Those  opposed.  “No.” 
(None)  Obiter  dictum,  sine  qua  non — or  something. 

Senator  George.  You  are  going  to  give  it  out? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I am  going  to  talk  with  the  press  boys  about 
how  they  want  to  handle  it.  I think  it  would  be  best  for  them  if  it  were 
printed  and  then  released  all  at  once. 

[Whereupon  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 


INVESTIGATION  OF  “VOICE  OF  AMERICA”  AND  “KNOW 
NORTH  AMERICA”  SERIES  OF  BROADCASTS1 


[Editor’s  note. — In  the  spring  of  1948,  a series  of  radio  programs 
broadcast  by  the  Voice  of  America  in  1947  and  early  1948  under  the 
title  “Know  North  America”  provoked  much  criticism  in  Congress. 
On  May  27,  S.  Res.  245  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  the  broadcasts  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  a subcommittee  was  appointed  to  investigate. 
Public  Hearings  were  held  on  June  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Afterward,  in  execu- 
tive session  on  June  16  (printed  here),  the  subcommittee  decided  that 
this  subject  warranted  continuing  oversight  and  study,  and  that  no 
purpose  wTould  be  served  by  issuing  a report  during  the  80th  Congress.] 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  16,  1948 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Committee,  Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

Washington , D.C. 

The  subcommittees  met  in  joint  session,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Hearing  Room,  U.S. 
Capitol,  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present  from  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  Senators  Smith  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee),  and 
Hatch. 

Present  from  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments : Senators  Ferguson,  Bricker, 
and  Thye. 

Also  present : William  P.  Rogers,  chief  counsel,  Investigating  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments ; and  Richard  H.  Heindel,  associate  staff  member, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff. 

PROBLEMS  IN  SETTING  UP  THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Senator  Smith.  The  purpose  I had  in  calling  this  meeting  was  to 
decide  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  our  hearings  and  our  operations. 
My  own  judgment  was  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  a final 
report.  We  have  a continuing  job  to  do.  I can  say  to  you  men  that  I 
am  in  very  close  touch  with  Secretary  Allen  right  straight  along,  and 
I have  urged  on  him  the  importance  of,  I won’t  say  completely  reor- 
ganizing his  work,  but  certainly  giving  attention  to  these  problems 
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that  the  hearings  have  presented  to  us.  I have  urged  on  him  especially 
the  setting  up  of  these  advisory  groups,  the  five-man  committees  on  the 
information  program  on  the  one  hand  and  the  educational  exchange 
program  on  the  other.  He  has  had  some  difficulty  because  he  has  sent 
some  names  to  the  White  House  and  for  some  reason  no  action  has 
been  taken  on  them.  He  has  been  asked  whether  he  could  not  make  some 
shifts,  and  he  has  told  me  confidentially  that  he  has  been  quite  troubled 
by  that. 

Senator  Hatch.  I was  told  by  Mr.  McKnight  that  when  one  list  of 
five  names  got  there,  one  of  the  persons  named  refused  to  serve.  That 
compelled  him,  then,  to  withdraw  the  whole  list,  because  it  had  to 
be  rearranged  geographically  and  otherwise.  He  told  me  they  had  been 
working  awfully  hard  trying  to  get  it  done.  I think  it  should  be  done, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  one  of  the  basic  mistakes  has  been  that  a 
small  group  in  the  State  Department  from  the  beginning  has  sort  of 
run  the  whole  show.  Our  work  last  summer  was  focused,  you  remember, 
Senator  Hatch,  on  breaking  up  the  two  types  of  work,  one  the  informa- 
tion and  the  other  the  educational  exchange  program,  and  we  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  that  difference  and  the  importance  of  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  those  operations  by  putting  in  our  legislation 
provisions  for  these  advisory  committees.  Now,  if  I have  any  criticism 
at  all  of  the  Secretary — and  I don’t  think  he  is  to  blame,  because  he 
came  in  late — he  has  let  that  drift  along,  or  he  has  been  troubled  by 
these  blocks  to  getting  the  advisory  councils  set,  up,  with  the  net  result 
that  we  have  not  gotten  the  benefit  of  the  all-around  vision  we  need. 

Senator  Ferguson.  In  other  words,  the  bill  isn’t  carried  out. 

RECRUITMENT  DIFFICULTIES 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  right. 

I am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  I finally  persuaded  President  Dodge, 
of  Princeton,  to  go  on  that  Educational  Exchange  Board.  I just  sold 
him  a bill  of  goods  on  it.  I said,  “Here  is  something  that  is  vitally  im- 
portant, and  it  won’t  take  much  of  your  time,  but  it  needs  the  kind  of 
vision  you  have.” 

Also,  there  was  some  objection  made  to  putting  on  Prof.  Ben  Cher- 
rington, of  Denver,  because  they  said  he  had  had  some  trouble  with 
Benton  when  Benton  was  Secretary  there.  I am  talking  confidentially 
here.  I do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  throwing  too  many  stones  too  hard, 
but  Benton  was  the  difficulty  there,  and  he  and  Cherrington  had  a row, 
and  they  got  sort  of  a feeling  in  that  group  that  there  was  one  man  they 
would  not  have,  and  that  was  Cherrington. 

I put  the  heat  on.  I said,  “If  you  have  a man  who  is  stimulating, 
whom  you  know  is  perfectly  honest,  it  may  be  he  has  sitmulated  this 
thing  and  has  caused  some  difference  of  opinion,  but  we  want  some 
thinking  that  will  give  us  a better  approach,”  and  I am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Secretary  called  me  the  day  before  yesterday  and  said  he  had 
decided  to  accept  my  advice  and  put  Cherrington  on  it.  It  may  make 
difficulties.  I want  to  see  some  fresh  thinking.  The  thinking  has  been 
too  much  in  a rut.  Those  fellows  have  thought  too  much  that  thev  had 
a divine  assignment  to  run  the  whole  show,  both  the  content  and  the 
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method,  and  my  criticism  at  this  stage  is  that  they  have  not  carried 
out,  as  you  have  said,  the  legislation  we  passed. 

I do  not  want  to  be  too  quick  in  criticizing  the  Secretary,  because 
he  has  just  got  here  and  qualified  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  he  has 
had  his  own  troubles  getting  oriented  in  the  job  and  getting  his  con- 
tacts set  up,  trying  to  get  these  advisory  committees,  and  thus  far  with- 
out great  success.  But  I think  the  position  we  ought  to  take  is  that  we 
want  the  spirit  of  that  legislation  carried  out,  and  carried  out  as 
promptly  as  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Ferguson.  That  was  passed  in  January  ? 

Senator  Smith.  It  was  passed  in  January.  It  was  the  first  bill  passed 
after  we  got  back.  We  came  in  with  our  report  and  with  our  proposals 
for  certain  changes,  and  the  thing  went  through  without  too  much 
difficulty. 

Senator  Hatch.  While  the  act  had  not  been  passed,  the  plan  of  set- 
up was  perfectly  certain,  and  they  could  have  been  looking  around  for 
these  men.  It  wasn’t  in  final  form,  but  they  could  have  been  looking 
around.  I think  the  greatest  excuse  they  have,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  is 
that  Mr.  Allen  was  not  appointed. 

Senator  Smith.  Yes.  He  had  that  hard  assignment  as  Ambassador 
to  Iran.  He  did  a wonderful  job  working  that  Russian  issue  out.  After 
he  was  appointed,  he  was  there  some  time  before  he  came  back  and 
qualified.  When  he  got  back,  he  had  to  find  out  where  he  was.  He  said : 

I take  my  responsibility  for  this  thing.  It  ought  never  to  have  happened,  this 
series  of  broadcasts,  and  we  simply  have  to  move  in  and  change  the  whole  or- 
ganization setup. 

I would  like  to  get  the  judgment  of  this  group. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  HAS  CONTINUING  JOB  TO  DO 

Senator  Hatch.  What  was  it  your  suggestion  that  we  should  do,  that 
we  should  make  a report  now  ? 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  what  I was  going  to  ask  you,  whether  we 
should  make  any  report  now.  I certainly  would  advise  against  trying 
to  make  a final  report  now.  We  have  a continuing  job  to  do.  I think  we 
were  meant  to  have  a continuing  job.  Here  we  are.  all  breaking  up,  and 
I think  probably  we  can  make  some  sort  of  preliminary  report  based 
on  our  observations,  and  I think  Mr.  Rogers  has  probably  outlined  his 
ideas  for  that  report. 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  been  working  on  your  suggestion. 

Senator  Smith.  We  apparently  here  have  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  House  committee.  I have  not  read  it  through. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  is  an  interim  report. 

Senator  Ferguson.  I had  in  mind  that  we  probably  ought  to  look  at 
more  broadcasts  than  we  have  looked  at.  We  looked  at  those  in  the  one 
series,  not  even  the  previous  series,  with  a critical  eye,  to  see  what  they 
were  doing.  Then  I think  we  should  look  over  the  whole  picture,  rather 
than  just  this  one  series.  Apparently  what  this  committee  has  done  is 
to  look  at  that  one  series  and  make  a report. 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  the  occasion  for  the  investigation,  but  that 
was  just  a symptom. 

Senator  Hatch.  I am  like  Senator  Ferguson.  I had  the  hope  that  we 
could  go  thoroughly  into  all  the  broadcasts,  and  the  type  and  content 
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of  every  program,  to  know  what  they  are  sending  habitually  and 
regularly,  not  just  the  sensational  thing. 

Senator  Smith.  The  statement  was  made,  for  example,  that  this  was 
one-tenth  of  1 percent  of  this  thing. 

Senator  Bricker.  How  many  of  the  rest  have  we  seen  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Very  few,  A lot  of  the  rest  haven’t  been  translated. 

Senator  Bricker.  On  the  basis  of  this  report,  I would  say  we  ought 
to  abolish  the  whole  damned  business  and  revoke  the  appropriation, 
if  this  is  typical  of  the  rest  of  it,  but  you  can't  say  that,  since  it  is  a 
minor  part  and  you  have  to  look  at  the  rest  of  it.  This  does  more  harm 
than  good,  and  it  offsets  a lot  of  good  that  might  be  done  otherwise. 

HOLLYWOOD,  HOLLYWOOD  DIVORCES,  LYNCHIXGS 

Senator  Smith.  I have  had  some  others  called  to  my  attention,  such 
as  broadcasting  Lana  Turner's  wedding  trip.  It  was  the  most  dis- 
gusting thing  you  ever  read  in  your  life,  with  the  “Voice  of  America” 
singling  it  out  and  talking  about  a Hollywood  movie  actress  who  says 
she  has  had  three  or  four  experiences  before  and  he  has  too,  “but  we  are 
hoping  this  will  work  better  than  the  others.” 

Senator  Bricker.  Anybody  with  commonsense  would  know  better 
than  that.  I am  beginning  to  doubt  the  intelligence  of  both  the  broad- 
casting systems  that  permit  these  things  to  happen  and  the  State  De- 
partment that  has  the  responsibility.  It  looks  to  me  like  there  is  just  an 
incompetence  that  can't  be  overcome. 

Senator  Fergusox.  I think  we  ought  to  look  deeper  onto  it. 

Senator  Hatch.  Hast  year  when  we  were  in  Europe  an  observation 
was  given  to  us  by  the  President  of  Finland.  T Ye  were  discussing  these 
broadcasts  and  why  it  was  that  we  had  broadcasts — which  Russia  in- 
cidentally picked  up — which  dealt  with  Hollywood,  Hollywood  di- 
vorces, lynchings.  and  things  like  that,  and  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pens. It  goes  forth  as  regular  news  from  America. 

Senator  Bricker.  Those  things  ought  never  to  be  mentioned. 

Senator  Hatch.  The  President  of  Finland  said  : 

You  are  overlooking  one  point.  That  comes  from  a free  press.  You  lynch  one 
Negro  in  America  and  it  is  spread  all  over  the  free  world.  Russia  picks  it  up,  and 
although  that  same  day  they  have  executed  100  or  1.000  men,  there  is  not  a word 
said  about  it. 

Senator  Bricker.  But  freedom  of  the  press  does  not  mean  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  responsible  for  a lot  of  trashy  news.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  freedom  of  the  press.  This  is  the  Government  doing  it. 

Senator  Fergusox.  You  take  a newspaper  on  this  Turner  thing,  and 
if  they  print  that  it  is  as  a criticism  of  it.  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Fergusox.  And  we  send  that  criticism  out  on  a program 
which  we  want  to  be  in  praise  of  America.  Isn’t  that  about  it  ? 

TASKS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  Allen  had  the  right  idea.  I think  one  of  the 
most  important  things  for  this  committee  to  do,  far  more  essential  than 
these  sensational  things,  is  to  determine  how  and  where  to  fix  respon- 
sibility, how  much  control  should  be  exercised  by  the  Government,  how 
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much  by  private  agencies,  and  establish  a definite  policy  that  involves 
just  a lot  of  things — freedom  of  the  press,  censorship,  and  all  of  those. 
Allen  gave  us  his  recommendations,  or  the  NBC  man,  Denny,  did.  That 
basic  thing  is  what  our  committee  ought  to  study  most  carefully  and 
recommend  to  the  Congress. 

Senator  Smith.  As  a preliminary  report  I was  going  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Rogers  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  study  of  the  record,  and  what 
he  thinks  wTe  might  do  in  the  way  of  a preliminary  report  based  on  a 
summary  of  the  record. 

OTHER  EXAMPLES  OF  SHEER  INCOMPETENCE 

Mr.  Rogers.  I think  one  thing  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  in  view 
of  the  House  report,  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  say  exactly  the  same 
thing  the  House  committee  said,  and  I think  it  might  be  unwise  to 
issue  it  immediately  afterward.  We  have  a preliminary  report  pre- 
pared, but  it  isn’t  in  very  good  form  to  submit  to  you  at  the  moment. 
But  in  studying  the  other  broadcasts  that  they  have  supplied  to  us 
we  have  found  other  examples  of  just  sheer  incompetence.  It  is  un- 
believable that  it  can  happen. 

In  one  case  they  had  a program  about  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  there 
was  some  discussion  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  how  beautiful  it 
was.  Then  they  said,  “Oh,  look.  There  is  the  Mayo  Clinic.  What  a 
wonderful  Mayo  Clinic.”  They  walked  into  the  clinic  and  saw  the 
Mayo  brothers — up  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Bricker.  Who  are  the  people  that  are  responsible  ? Who  do 
they  hire  to  put  this  stuff  out,  who  don’t  have  any  more  sense  than 
that? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I don’t  know.  We  just  discovered  that  2 days  ago.  But 
it  is  that  type  of  thing  that  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that  anybody  could 
be  a writer  and  do. 

Senator  Bricker.  I haven’t  anything  to  justify  this  program  at  all. 
I am  not  saying  that  is  a fact,  but  anything  that  has  been  introduced 
at  this  hearing  here  I would  say  is  just  worthless. 

VOLUME  THING  A SERIOUS  MISTAKE 

Senator  Ferguson.  We  ought  to  try  to  find  the  good  things  which 
would  enable  us  to  show  them  that  something  could  be  done  if  they 
would  cut  down  this  volume  and  really  try  to  do  a job. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  the  volume  thing  is  a serious  mistake.  They 
talk  about  300,000  words  a day.  What  a ridiculous  business  that  is 
from  the  start.  Why  can’t  we  tell  them  that  we  have  to,  if  necessary, 
cut  out  some  of  these  places?  I am  not  clear  that  they  need  Latin 
America  at  all.  I see  here  that  they  recommend  probably  discontinuing 
Latin  America.  That  was  in  line  with  my  thought.  If  we  aren’t  able  to 
cover  it  well,  we  certainly  ought  not  cover  it  at  all.  I agree  with 
Senator  Bricker  100  percent. 

Senator  Ferguson.  If  you  could  send  a few  broadcasts  a week  down 
to  their  local  stations  on  platters,  that  would  be  adequate. 

Senator  Bricker.  That  is  about  the  only  place  you  find  private  own- 
ership of  broadcasting  facilities. 
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Senator  Ferguson.  Rather  than  try  to  put  this  volume  out  every 
hour  of  the  day.  It  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  Senate,  you  see.  We  can’t 
do  business  in  there  unless  we  are  talking.  We  have  to  recess. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  can’t  restrict  our  voice. 

Senator  Ferguson.  I say  it  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  Senate.  I am 
talking  about  volume. 

Senator  Smith.  I want  the  sentiment  of  this  group,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  adjourn  in  a few  days  and  we  are  going  to  be 
scattered. 

AN  INVESTIGATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Rogers.  I think  we  could  file  an  interim  report.  I think  it  should 
be  relatively  brief  and  I think  it  should  express  the  views  that  have 
been  expressed  here.  We  do  not  want  to  condemn  the  whole  thing 
without  looking  into  it.  We  think  what  we  have  looked  into  has  been 
bad,  but  we  think  that  these  things  should  be  corrected  at  once. 

Senator  Bricker.  Could  we  then  authorize  the  staff  to  proceed  to 
press  the  State  Department  for  translations  of  all  of  their  foreign 
broadcasts,  and  during  the  next  month  or  two  have  them  critically 
analyzed  ? 

Senator  Hatch.  And  summarized. 

Senator  Ferguson.  Indicating  what  they  were  trying  to  drive  at? 

Senator  Bricker.  There  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  purpose  back 
of  this  at  all.  Certainly  if  it  is  for  anything  it  is  to  help  the  relation- 
ship of  the  United  States  to  other  countries,  and  all  this  does  is  to 
just  deprecate  the  United  States’  position  in  its  international  relations. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I think  we  should  have  it  understood  that  we  won’t  be 
able  to  get  all  the  translations,  because  the  volume  is  so  great  that  I 
would  not  have  the  staff  to  read  them  all.  We  will  have  to  take  out 
a certain  collected  few  that  look  as  though  they  might  be  dangerous. 

Senator  Ferguson.  And  at  least  see  what  that  series  of  programs 
was  driving  at. 

Senator  Hatch.  Also,  we  want  to  see  some  of  the  good  ones. 

Senator  Bricker.  You  have  to  appraise  this  objectively.  I would 
like  for  you  to  take  a cross  section  of  the  broadcasts  to  Russia  and 
Italy,  and  what  took  place  previous  to  the  election  and  what  is  going 
on  in  France  now. 

entertainment  broadcasts 

Senator  Smith.  And  samples  of  the  news  broadcasts.  This  thing 
that  we  have  found  defective,  of  course,  is  what  they  call  their  enter- 
tainment broadcasts. 

Senator  Bricker.  I doubt  very  much  if  any  good  comes  from  the 
entertainment  broadcasts. 

Senator  Smith.  I doubt  if  there  has  been  any  good  come  of  it.  The 
feeling  has  been  that  a little  light  touch  retains  the  attention. 

Senator  Ferguson.  I think  you  can  have  some  music  with  your  news 
broadcasts,  rather  than  these  other  entertainment  broadcasts. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I got  the  impression  that  those  fellows  were  well  inten- 
tioned  but  they  were  dreamers.  You  remember  that  one  bit  of  testi- 
mony, where  they  said  that  the  reason  they  were  portraying  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a sort  of  incompetent  was  to  show  the  Russians  that  we  had 
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freedom  of  speech,  and  in  the  final  analysis  they  would  appreciate  that 
we  permitted  that.  That  is  just  silly  reasoning,  that's  all. 

Senator  Bricker.  Most  people  of  this  country  would  be  unable  to 
follow  that  line  of  reasoning,  let  alone  the  Russians. 

Senator  Hatch.  Those  people  over  there,  in  every  country  we  were 
in,  from  all  reports,  showed  that  they  were  eager,  extremely  anxious 
and  eager,  to  know  about  America.  They  wanted  the  facts  of  American 
life — about  our  farm  implements,  about  combines  and  tractors.  They 
wanted  to  know  about  them.  Those  were  just  the  peasants,  the  average 
people,  and  that  kind  of  information,  true  information,  is  good,  I 
think. 

DAILY  RADIO  DIRECTIVES  FROM  POLICY  DIVISION 

Mr.  Heixdel.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I make  a suggestion  that  just  oc- 
curred to  me  at  the  moment  when  you  mentioned  going  a little  deeper 
into  other  series,  other  broadcasts  ? I think  it  would  be  very  useful  if 
Mr.  Rogers,  in  addition  to  looking  at  the  broadcasts  for  a month’s  pe- 
riod, let  us  say,  were  to  request  the  State  Department  to  let  you  see,  as  a 
short  cut,  the  daily  radio  directives  that  go  from  the  Policy  Division 
down  here  to  New  York.  I think  there  you  get  a picture,  at  least  in  a 
way,  of  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  You  can  match  that  against  whether 
the  broadcasts  are  doing  it.  That  is  another  problem  also.  But  I think 
if  you  are  going  to  broaden  the  thing  from  the  “Know  North  America” 
series  into  others  you  ought  to  ask  for — they  may  not  like  to  do  it — 
the  daily  radio  guidance. 

Senator  Ferguson.  I looked  over  some  of  those  last  }’ear  when  there 
was  a lot  of  critical  material  going  out.  They  did  not  want  to  show 
them,  but  Benton  finally  brought  them  up  to  the  office,  a month  of  them, 
and  I looked  them  over. 

Mr.  Heixdel.  Particularly  the  ones  to  Russia,  where,  over  a month’s 
span  of  time  you  would  see  what  kind  of  campaign  they  are  driving 
at. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  that  is  very  important,  to  get  the  feeling  of 
what  their  whole  philosophy  is,  and  I never  yet  have  gotten  the  feeling 
of  the  philosophy. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I do  not  see  how  they  could  have  had  any  feeling  on 
this  series  to  South  America,  because  nobody  knew  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Heixdel.  You  probably  know  the  answer  to  this,  but  I would 
guess  that  there  was,  after  the  initial  discussion  of  the  program, 
“Know  North  America,”  there  never  again  was  a policy  guidance  to 
the  operators  or  to  the  NBC. 

Notv,  maybe  there  was.  But  I would  doubt  it  very  much. 

Senator  Ferguson.  That  is  the  reason  I asked  that  they  produce 
all  writing  between  them  on  this  broadcast.  I am  inclined  to  think 
just  as  you  do.  NBC  said  “We  will  broadcast  a description  of  our 
cities,  and  next  we  will  take  the  states,”  and  nothing  more  was  done. 

Senator  Smith.  They  just  assumed  they  could  do  it. 

Senator  Ferguson.  Then  they  gave  an  incompetent,  Borgia,  the 
assignment,  and  turned  over  to  him  a book  full  of  slander,  libel,  and 
lies,  in  which  there  isn’t  a word  of  real  truth  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last,  and  some  of  the  WPA  workers'  scripts.  I don’t  know  that 
anybody  told  him  what  to  use. 
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THIS  IS  PROPAGANDA 

Senator  Hatch.  Borgia  said  he  was  instructed  not  to  use  historical 
data. 

Senator  Ferguson.  It  was  too  dry. 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  the  true  history  of  America  and  her  peo- 
ple can  be  made  most  interesting. 

Senator  Bricker.  It  is  the  most  fascinating  thing  we  can  use. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  is  the  most  fascinating  thing  we  can  have.  I 
think  they  have  been  entirely  too  timid  in  the  State  Department. 
They  say  “This  isn’t  propaganda.  We  can't  resort  to  propaganda.”  It 
is  propaganda.  That  is  what  it  is  for.  I would  recognize  that  frankly 
and  I would  put  the  best  foot  of  America  forward  all  the  time. 

Senator  Bricker.  If  it  isn’t,  the  whole  appropriation  is  not 
justified. 

Senator  Ferguson.  If  this  is  not  propaganda  in  its  true  sense,  it 
is  not  justified. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  is  the  way  I look  at  it. 

Senator  Smith.  The  whole  purpose  is  that  we  should  propagandize 
America  in  the  right  way. 

Senator  Bricker.  And  the  truth  is  our  best  propaganda. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  the  argument  I make.  We  ought  to  have 
the  truth,  and  if  some  of  the  truth  is  not  as  flattering  as  it  might  be, 
put  that  in. 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  inspiring  broad- 
casts that  could  be  made  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  to  whether 
freedom  or  slavery  exists. 

programing  suggestions 

Mr.  Rogers.  Just  the  play  “Lincoln  In  Illinois”  is  one  of  the  best 
things  I have  ever  seen. 

Senator  Bricker.  If  you  want  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  broad- 
casting of  interesting  things.  I have  on  my  desk  seven  volumes  of 
the  Standard  Oil  program  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that  have  just  taken 
personal  incidents,  and  it  is  the  most  fascinating  reading  and  listen- 
ing you  could  possibly  get.  It  was  put  out  by  a young  chap  who  went 
through  the  State  university,  who  took  psychology  out  there.  He  got 
in  the  broadcasting  business,  and  it  reads  like  a fairy  story.  Take  the 
story  of  Procter  & Gamble,  or  the  story  of  how  they  came  to  make  De 
Vilbiss  atomizers. 

Senator  Ferguson.  Richards,  up  in  Detroit,  on  WJR,  took  a series 
on  America  and  made  a real  job  of  it. 

But  I don't  think  it  is  possible  to  do  that  every  minute  of  the  day. 

Senator  Hatch.  I am  not  as  religious  as  I probably  should  be,  but 
another  program  I listen  to  every  Sunday  evening  on  ABC  is  “The 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told.”  An  expert  takes  passages  from  the  Bible 
and  makes  the  most  fascinating,  inspiring  program  I have  ever  lis- 
tened to.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing,  I think,  that  should  be  done  about 
America. 

Senator  Ferguson.  Sure,  but  you  can’t  get  that  inspiration  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  give  it  out  in  large  volume.  That  is  one-half  hour 
a week.  Do  you  see  ? 
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Senator  Bricker.  It  would  be  an  accident  if  anybody  listened  to  it 
in  this  country,  let  alone  in  other  countries. 

Senator  Hatch.  I would  rather  have  a half  hour  a week  of  the 
right  program  than  to  have  the  entire  week  bad. 

Senator  Ferguson.  If  you  compelled  them  to  broadcast  locally  here 
the  same  program,  your  people  would  soon  know  whether  it  was  good 
or  bad. 

OBSCENE  MATERIAL 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  reviewing  some  of  the  other  scripts  prior  to  “Know 
North  America”  we  found  there  is  considerable  obscene  material  in- 
cluded that  could  not  possibly  go  on  the  air  in  this  country.  I cannot 
see  how  they  can  justify  sending  stuff  to  another  country  that  they 
could  not  broadcast  in  our  own  country. 

Senator  Smith.  Did  you  find  some  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Senator  Ferguson.  I heard  from  one  of  the  other  broadcasting 
companies  about  that,  and  they  were  suspicious  all  the  time  about 
these  broadcasts.  There  were  rumors  around — stronger  than  rumors — 
that  they  were  putting  that  kind  of  stuff  over  the  radio,  on  the  excuse 
fhat  that  is  what  the  people  in  these  countries  wanted. 

SHOULD  THE  COMMITTEE  REPORT? 

Senator  Smith.  Now  we  get  down  to  our  practical  problem.  I would 
like  to  ask  the  members  of  this  committee  whether  they  think  we 
should  make  a report  to  the  Congress  before  it  adjourns  on  Saturday 
night,  on  the  floor,  or  file  it  with  the  Congress  before  they  adjourn, 
or  shall  we  have  our  staff  prepare  a preliminary  report  and  circulate 
it  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  after  the  Senate  adjourns.  I am  get- 
ting at  the  practical  operation,  now,  of  what  we  should  do. 

Senator  Bricker.  Very  frankly,  I would  like  to  see  this  thing 
continued  so  that  we  might  report  to  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress. 

Senator  Smith.  And  not  do  anything  at  all  ? 

Senator  Bricker.  No.  We  are  not  going  to  change  it;  we  are  not 
going  to  revoke  it. 

Senator  Ferguson.  This  report  is  out. 

Senator  Hatch.  I think  Senator  Smith,  in  that  event,  should  get 
up  and  make  a brief  statement  on  the  floor  as  to  why  the  committee 
did  not  make  a report,  and  what  it  hopes  to  do  during  the  vacation 
period. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  that  probably  would  be  desirable,  because 
I have  been  asked  by  the  press  when  our  report  is  coming  out. 

FURTHER  INVESTIGATION  NEEDED 

Senator  Bricker.  Very  frankly,  my  position  is  this,  Senator  Smith. 
What  we  have  seen  so  far  not  only  does  not  justify  the  appropriation, 
but  ought  to  cause  us  to  revoke  it  right  now,  but  we  cannot  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  whole  program  based  on  the  content  of  the  1 percent 
that  we  have  seen,  even  though  it  be  very  bad,  and  I think  that  a 
continuing  investigation,  with  at  least  a horseback  appraisal  of  the 
other  programs,  ought  to  be  made  before  we  come  to  any  final  conclu- 
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sion  at  all.  because  if  we  predicate  our  judgment  upon  this  program  I 
want  to  say  to  you  I am  against  the  whole  thing.  I would  vote  against 
any  appropriation. 

Senator  Smith.  We  cannot  say  it  is  all  bad  in  making  a tentative 
report.  Senator  Hatch  and  I last  summer  were  convinced,  from  our 
trip  to  all  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  that  the  program  was  necessary 
as  a part  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  I do  not  want  to  say  that  we  ought 
to  stop  the  thing.  But  I do  agree  that  we  should  get  a wider  study 
of  the  content  of  these  things,  and  my  own  judgment  is  that  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  trying  to  cover  too  much  ground. 
They  are  trying  to  do  too  much,  and  it  is  "done  very  poorly.  There  are 
certain  objectives  we  should  aim  at  and  revise  the  whole  program.  That 
cannot  be  done  between  now  and  adjournment. 

Senator  Bricker.  Here  is  another  thing.  We  appropriate  the  money. 
If  they  haven’t  the  ability  in  the  State  Department  and  the  broad- 
casting stations  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Congress  expected 
and  wanted  to  be  done  and  expected  to  have  done,  we  cannot  as  a 
Congress  police  this  broadcasting  program,  and  unless  they  can  clean 
it  up  themselves  we  might  just  as  well  quit  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Hatch.  Right  there  I want  to  say  this,  because  I will  not 
be  here  at  the  next  session.  You  men  are  going  to  have  to  work  that 
out. 

Senator  Smith.  I am  very  sorry,  Senator  Hatch,  you  won’t  be  here. 

Senator  Hatch.  Thank  you,  sir. 

FACILITY  SHOULD  NOT  BE  GIVEN  UP 

You  have  a tremendous  task  before  you.  I think  this  facility  should 
not  be  given  up  at  all. 

Senator  Smith.  I agree  with  you  entirely. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  is  the  only  method  in  the  world  by  which  we  can 
reach  into  Russia.  I know  they  are  interested.  They  want  that  infor- 
mation. The  task  for  this  committee  to  perform  is  to  make  it  the  kind 
of  program  it  ought  to  be.  You  are  right;  you  cannot  police  it.  Your 
job  is  to  lay  down  the  policy,  the  control  and  those  things,  so  that  it 
will  be  carried  out  properly. 

Senator  Bricker.  I have  never  been  in  Russia ; I have  never  talked 
to  anybody  in  the  foreign  countries  that  has  heard  the  program,  and 
I don’t  know  what  the  reaction  is.  What  do  you  think  the  reaction 
to  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  heard  in  this  committee  is  to  the  minds  of 
people  abroad  that  are  listening? 

Senator  Hatch.  It  must  be  terrible.  I want  to  tell  you  this,  though. 
In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  where  you  would  think  our  broadcasts 
were  not  necessary,  we  visited  all  those,  and  we  talked  with  the  news- 
paper people  and  the  officials  of  the  governments  where  our  broadcasts 
have  been  heard,  and  they  all  told  us,  without  exception,  “For  goodness 
sake  keep  it  going.” 

Senator  Bricker.  They  were  thinking  of  the  news.  The  entertain- 
ment meant  nothing  to  them. 

Senator  Hatch.  Everything  that  presented  America  properly,  be- 
cause they  told  us  the  constant  barrage  that  came  from  the  Russian 
radio  all  the  time  was  having  an  effect,  and  that  it  could  be  offset  with 
the  right  kind  of  broadcasting. 
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Senator  Bricker.  Well  presented. 

Senator  Thye.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Allen  is  just  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  some  of  this  broadcasting,  is  he  not  ? 

Senator  Smith.  He  came  in  and  took  office,  I think,  on  the  30th  of 
March.  He  has  been  there  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

CAN  EXPECT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  TIIE  PROGRAM 

Senator  Thye.  And  he  is  not  responsible  for  what  mistakes  had 
occurred  earlier  in  the  year,  and  I question  whether  he  could  be  charged 
as  being  responsible  for  what  took  place  even  in  the  most  recent 
months,  and  I have  a great  deal  of  hope  that  Mr.  Allen,  because  of 
the  errors  and  mistakes  committed  before,  will  pay  very  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  type  of  program  going  out  and  you  will  get  a better  pro- 
gram than  you  could  have  hoped  for  had  the  mistake  not  occurred, 
because  all  are  now  watching  every  detail  of  this  “Voice  of  America” 
program.  So  I would  say  that  we  can  look  for  a much  improved  pro- 
gram, and  I fully  concur  with  all  of  you  gentlemen  that  we  must  not 
discontinue  the  “Voice  of  America,”  because  your  limited  immigration 
from  the  European  countries  is  not  permitting  the  correspondence 
going  back  enthusiastically  about  this  new  land  as  our  forefathers 
sent  it,  and  that  was  what  brought  on  the  consequent  increase  in  im- 
migration in  that  period  of  50,  75  or  100  years  ago.  So  the  “Voice  of 
America”  must  continue,  in  my  opinion,  and  I have  hopes  that  Mr. 
Allen  will  greatly  improve  the  program. 

I fully  concur  that  a daily  12-hour  period  of  broadcasting  is  too 
great  a program.  It  cannot  in  any  sense  be  financed  or  policed  or 
supervised. 

Senator  Smith.  Or  listened  to. 

Senator  Thye.  We  will  say  a weekly  program  of  30  minutes  or  1 
hour,  well  prepared  and  well  planned,  would  be  the  most  effective,  and 
it  would  be  watched  for  once  they  commenced  to  know  of  the  hour 
and  the  day  of  the  week  that  this  program  would  be  broadcast,  so  that 
it  would  build  up  a very  sound  listening  audience. 

I talked  with  Mr.  Allen  this  morning,  and  the  reason  I talked  with 
Mr.  Allen  was  that  he  had  invited  Miss  Flandreau  to  come  to  his 
office  for  an  interview.  She  had  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  a few  issues  back  which  had  attracted  his  attention.  I know 
that  she  is  an  excellent  writer.  He  is  reaching  out  to  interview  people 
that  have  the  know-how  to  prepare  articles  that  would  not  only  be  of 
interest  but  would  be  intelligent. 

I come  right  back  to  this,  that  I think  the  mistakes  committed  will 
have  strengthened  a closer  supervision,  and  I have  a lot  of  hope  that 
Mr.  Allen  will  develop  a good  program.  That  is  my  conviction  in 
connection  with  the  entire  program. 

committee  must  continue  its  work 

Senator  Smith.  TV  ould  you  favor  our  continuing  the  operations  of 
this  committee,  getting  all  information  we  can  and  working  with  Mr. 
Allen  to  help  him  set  up  the  thing  properly  ? 

Senator  Thye.  I think  it  would  be  a grave  mistake  if  this  committee 
were  to  report  and  then  ask  to  be  discharged.  I think  this  committee 
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has  the  greatest  of  responsibilities,  and  that  is  to  continue  right 
through  and  make  constant  spot  checks  to  determine  that  no  mistakes 
are  made  in  the  future  broadcasts,  and  report  back  at  the  reconvening 
of  Congress  what  you  have  discovered  and  what  has  been  developed 
in  the  period  of  the  recess  months. 

REDUCE  THE  VOLUME  OF  BROADCASTING 

Senator  Ferguson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  there  is  one  thing  that 
is  difficult  to  understand,  and  that  is  why  they  continue  this  great  vol- 
ume, realizing  that  they  cannot  censor  it  or  police  it  or  properly  pre- 
pare it ; why  they  could  not  now  shrink  the  program  and  then  expand 
it  as  they  are  able  to,  to  do  it  properly.  They  realize  that  they  cannot 
do  this,  and  if  they  are  going  to  keep  on  they  are  going  to  make  the 
same  kind  of  mistakes. 

Senator  Smith.  From  that  statement,  would  you  suggest  that  we 
tell  Allen  we  think  he  should  curtail  his  program  right  now,  pending 
a better  setting  up  of  the  whole  thing  ? 

Senator  Bricker.  If  you  don’t,  and  if  this  thing  continues  as  it  is 
going  on  now,  he  won’t  get  an  appropriation  out  of  the  next  Congress. 

Senator  Smith.  I think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Ferguson.  I think  he  will  have  to  demonstrate  to  Congress 
that  what  he  is  going  to  do  is  to  put  out  a really  valuable  program, 
and  I do  not  think  he  can  do  it  if  he  is  going  to  put  this  300,000  words 
a day  out.  That  is  as  I see  it,  and  we  will  end  up  here  without  a program 
at  ail. 

Senator  Bricker.  Let  me  recite  to  you  a thing  that  happened  when 
I first  came  down  here.  I was  interested  in  this.  I had  the  office  call 
over  to  the  Department  and  ask  for  a week’s  broadcast  series.  A month 
went  by,  6 weeks  went  by,  and  about  2 months.  Finally  I called  myself, 
asked  for  the  head  of  the  Department  and  got  him,  and  the  first  thing 
I knew,  Bill  Benton  came  over  to  my  office.  I liked  Bill,  but  he  was  a 
little  bit  irresponsible.  He  came  over  with  a whole  arm  load  of  papers. 
He  didn’t  bring  me  the  broadcasts — yes,  he  brought  me  one.  He 
brought  me  a whole  arm  load  of  newspaper  clippings,  from  here  and 
in  foreign  languages  which  I couldn’t  read,  praising  the  “Voice  of 
America”  program.  He  started  his  propaganda  on  me  very  early. 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  Bill’s  approach.  Unfortunately  he  was  a 
publicity  man  and  a propaganda  man. 

Senator  Bricker.  His  desire  was  to  build  up  a great  department — 
I caught  it  from  everything  he  said — that  would  influence  the  thinking 
of  the  whole  world  to  the  United  States.  He  thought  in  terms  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  and  in  volume  of  words  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
Frankly,  as  I have  observed  it,  it  is  just  typical  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Government  everywhere.  If  you  build  up  a big  department  you  get 
more  money,  and  if  you  get  more  employees  your  pay  is  higher  and 
you  are  more  important  in  the  whole  picture. 

responsibility  not  recognized 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things 
that  was  impressive  was  that  they  still  did  not  seem  to  realize  that 
they  had  a great  responsibility.  One  of  the  arguments  they  seemed 
to  use  was  that  this  was  a small  percentage  of  the  total  program.  Ob- 
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viously  that  is  not  a good  argument,  because  one  stupid  or  subversive 
program  can  destroy  the  good  effects  of  100  good  programs. 

Senator  Ferguson.  In  that  same  country. 

Mr.  Rogers.  A country  can  listen  to  music  and  news  broadcasts,  and 
if  decent  people  heard  just  one  program  of  the  “Know  North  Amer- 
ica” series  and  it  has  obscene  material  in  it,  they  would  say  “Here  is 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  paying  to  send  us  this  mate- 
rial,” so  one  program  would  destroy  the  beneficial  effects  of  a series 
of  other  programs.  But  they  seem  to  insist  that  the  fact  that  it  was 
a small  percentage  of  the  total  output  was  a defense,  and  I do  not 
think  it  is  a defense. 

Senator  Bricker.  And  no  doubt  the  Governments  of  these  coun- 
tries monitor  all  these  programs. 

Senator  Hatch.  They  forget  the  bad  apple  in  the  barrel. 

QUALITY  NOT  QUANTITY 

Of  course  the  sense  of  this  committee,  as  you  might  stress,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  your  report,  is  that  the  State  Department  should  de- 
vote itself  to  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

Senator  Smith.  I see  that  that  is  stressed  in  this  report.  In  fact, 
these  House  recommendations  are  very  much  in  point. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I might  say  for  your  committee  that  you  stressed  it 
too  in  your  report.  I read  your  report.  Both  your  report  and  Senator 
Lodge’s  report  pointed  that  out. 

Senator  Ferguson.  Here  is  the  difficulty.  They  want  a large  num- 
ber of  employees.  The  minute  we  tell  them  to  stress  quality  they  are 
going  to  still  want  to  broadcast  300,000  words  a day,  but  they  will 
want  to  put  on  another  army  of  employees,  you  see,  to  do  it. 

Senator  Hatch.  To  produce  the  quality. 

Senator  Ferguson.  That’s  right.  I do  not  think  you  can  take  300,000 
words  with  any  number  of  people  and  really  do  a job  on  it.  It  is  just 
too  much. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  GANDERO 

Senator  Smith.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  while  I think  of  it. 
We  had  a telegram  from  this  Mr.  Gandero,  who  was  in  Cuba,  saying 
that  he  thought  that  the  hearings  and  the  things  brought  out  were 
unfair  to  him,  and  he  offered  to  come  and  testify  if  we  wanted  him  to 
come.  We  won’t  have  a chance  to  do  that  before  Ave  adjourn.  I Avon- 
dered  if  at  a later  date  it  Avas  the  feeling  that  AA’e  should  haA^e  Gandero 
come  up. 

Senator  Hatch.  If  you  can’t  do  that  I would  certainly  like  a state- 
ment from  him. 

Senator  Ferguson.  I Avould  like  to  ha\Te  a questionnaire. 

Senator  Smith.  Why  don’t  Ave  have  Mr.  Rogers  prepare  some  ques- 
tions based  on  the  testimony  for  Mr.  Gandero  to  answer?  I will  Avrite 
him  a letter  saying  we  are  sorry  we  couldn’t  bring  him  on,  but  we 
Avould  like  for  him  to  make  a statement  based  on  these  questions. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I did  cable  him  asking  him  to  send  us  a statement 
containing  all  the  information  he  had.  So  far  I have  not  heard  from 
him.  If  I don’t,  I can  do  that.  I think  I sent  the  cable  10  days  ago, 
or  2 weeks  ago. 

Senator  Smith.  As  soon  as  Ave  got  that  other  information. 
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FIELD  PEOPLE  WANT  QUALITY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Heindel.  Could  I say  something  following  Senator  Thye’s 
thought?  I think  a very  interesting  thing  that  is  going  to  happen 
under  Secretary  Allen — in  fact  it  has  already  happened — is  that  the 
view  you  expressed,  and  the  view  of  all  you  Senators,  has  nearly 
always  been  expressed  by  the  field  people,  by  the  embassies,  the  lega- 
tions, and  so  on,  including  the  information  people  in  the  field.  I think 
if  Mr.  Rogers  looked  carefully  over  a batch  of  letters  from,  let  us  say, 
Prague,  he  would  discover  that  they  constantly  urge  quality  programs 
rather  than  quantity  programs.  There  has  been  a very  interesting 
governmental  administrative  problem  between  the  desires  of  the  State 
Department's  field  people  overseas  and  the  New  York  office.  It  has 
been  a tug  of  war  which  I think  Mr.  Allen  is  fast  solving,  and  I think 
that  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  improvement,  because  it  is 
obvious  that  the  man  in  the  field  who  is  close  to  the  audience  is  watch- 
ing the  themes  that  are  not  covered  by  any  other  media  and  should 
be  able  to  send  back  the  best  possible  advice  on  the  kind  of  program. 

Senator  Hatch.  The  most  criticism  we  had  of  the  “Voice  of 
America”  in  any  country  came  from  Steinhart  in  Prague  and  his  staff. 
He  was  very  bitter  in  his  condemnation.  Of  course,  he  is  very  bel- 
ligerent. He  wants  to  take  out  at  Russia  and  call  them  names,  and  go 
right  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Heindel.  As  you  appreciated  from  your  trip,  the  field  people 
were  so  often  at  one  end  of  the  extreme. 

Senator  Ferguson.  They  were  at  the  important  end,  the  receiving 
end. 

Mr.  Heindel.  But  some  of  them  were  so  allergic  to  radio  that  they 
denied  the  value  of  radio.  Now  I think  the  field  and  home  office  are 
coming  closer  together  under  Mr.  Allen’s  influence. 

gaining  and  losing  audiences 

Senator  Thye.  Your  commonsense  is  this,  that  if  you  know  of  a 
good  program  you  will  invariably  watch  for  it  and  tune  in  to  get  that 
program  the  hour  that  it  is  broadcast,  the  day  of  the  week  that  it  is 
broadcast,  and  you  can  develop  the  same  in  the  “Voice  of  America.” 
But  nobody  is  going  to  listen  to  a silly  patter  going  out  over  the  air 
that  means  nothing  and  doesn’t  convey  a message.  They  will  turn 
off  that  broadcast  and  go  to  some  other  station,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why,  I think,  a well  conceived  program,  broadcast  just  once  a week 
over  a certain  station  in  a certain  country,  would  eventually  build  up 
a good  listening  audience,  whereas  if  you  had  a lot  of  silliness  going 
over  the  air  they  would  avoid  the  station  at  every  opportunity  they 
had  to  switch  to  another  program. 

a motion  to  continue  investigations 

Senator  Smith.  Now.  to  be  specific,  do  I hear  a motion  that  we  con- 
tinue the  activities  of  this  committee,  looking  into  these  various  mat- 
ters. contacting  the  State  Department,  checking  up  on  quantity  and 
quality  and  these  different  points  that  we  have  mentioned ; that  we  ask 
our  staff  to  do  this  work  this  summer  and  get  that  organized  so  we  will 
have  a larger  record  in  the  fall  ? I do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
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possible  to  have  this  committee  meet  before  we  get  together  in  Janu- 
ary or  not. 

Senator  Bricker.  We  may  be  called  back.  You  can’t  tell. 

Senator  Smith.  Will  anybody  be  back  here  after  the  election? 

Senator  Hatch.  I will  make  the  motion  that  you  wTant  made. 

Senator  Bricker.  I will  second  that,  so  we  might  report  to  the  next 
Congress.  There  will  be  no  action  taken  on  it  in  this  Congress. 

Senator  Smith.  No — that  we  continue  our  investigation  and  report 
to  the  next  Congress. 

Senator  Bricker.  It  will  be  a good  thing  for  the  State  Department  if 
they  know  somebody  is  on  their  trail. 

Senator  Smith.  Is  the  House  Committee  going  to  continue  ? 

Senator  Ferguson.  They  say  they  are  going  to  watch  it  for  3 months. 

Senator  Smith.  In  addition  to  that,  if  the  committee  thinks  it  is 
proper  I will  make  a brief  statement  on  the  floor,  and  I would  like  to 
ask  Senator  Ferguson  to  join  me  in  that.  We  will  ask  Mr.  Rogers  to 
outline  a few  points  that  have  occurred  to  us  and  we  will  report  prog- 
ress, and  that  our  purpose  is  to  keep  the  committee  going,  just  to  show 
that  we  are  alert.  Also,  something  might  possibly  be  given  to  the  press, 
because  the  press  has  been  after  me  for  some  statement  of  what  the 
committee  is  going  to  do,  and  I think  we  should  indicate  that  we  have 
had  these  hearings. 

Senator  Bricker.  The  fact  is,  there  is  nothing  much  else  that  we 
do  know. 

Senator  Smith.  But  we  ought  to  do  at  least  that.  We  do  not  want  to 
just  ignore  it. 

I think  that  is  all.  I expect  to  keep  in  continuing  contact  with  Mr. 
Allen.  He  is  very  eager  to  do  all  he  can. 

Senator  Ferguson.  If  you  can  just  impress  upon  him  that  this 
volume  is  not  the  important  thing. 

Senator  Hatch.  And  urge  the  appointment  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  Heindel.  I think  if  you  got  Mr.  Dodge’s  consent  to  go  on  the  Ed- 
ucational Exchange  Commission  the  names  will  come  up  in  a day  or 
two. 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Thye,  have  you  any  further  thought  on  this 
thing,  except  to  go  along  as  we  are  going? 

Senator  Thye.  I have  no  further  thought,  except  that  I go  along 
with  your  request.  At  any  requested  meeting,  if  it  is  possible  at  all  I 
will  be  in  attendance. 

Senator  Smith.  If  we  are  going  to  have  another  meeting  in  the  fall 
we  ought  to  get  Senator  Hatch  back  here  to  give  us  his  swan  song. 

[Discussion  was  off  the  record,  following  which  the  hearing  was 
adjourned  at  10 :25  a.m.] 
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Appendix  A. — Unpublished  Executive  Session  Transcripts 

The  following  executive  session  transcripts  from  the  80th  Congress 
remain  _unpublished  in  the  National  Archives,  and  are  available  for 
usen6>y"scHoTars  and  other  interested  parties  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  of  that  agency : 

First  Session 

January  8 — Nominations  (Marshall) 

January  9 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations 

January  14 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations 

January  23 — Double  Taxation  Convention 

January  30 — Double  Taxation  Convention 

February  1 — Routine  Committee  Business ; Nominations 

February  6 — Double  Taxation  Convention 

February  11 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations 

February  4 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations 

February  25 — Rio  Grande  Border  Fence  Project 

March  1 — Nominations 

March  11 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations 
March  13 — Rio  Grande  Border  Fence  Project 
March  18 — Routine  Committee  Business ; Nominations 
March  21 — International  Agreement  on  Sugar 
April  8 — Nominations  (Griffis) 

April  11 — Nominations  (Griffis) 

May  13 — Nominations  (Griffis,  others) 

May  20 — Routine  Committee  Business 

May  23 — Statement  by  Mr.  Francis  Biddle 

May  27 — Trusteeships  ; International  Labor  Organization 

June  10 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations 

June  17 — International  Office  of  Public  Health  ; S.J.  Res.  98,  Participation  in  the 
World  Health  Organization 
June  24 — Routine  Committee  Business 
June  30 — Double  Taxation  Convention 
July  1 — Routine  Committee  Business 
July  7 — Trusteeships 
July  8 — United  Nations  Site  Agreement 
July  12 — United  Nations  Site  Agreement 
July  16 — Nominations  ; St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

July  18 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations ; St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

July  22 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations 

July  24 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations 

December  2 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations 

December  16 — Nominations 

December  17 — Neutral  Claims 

December  18 — Neutral  Claims  ; St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

Second  Session 

February  24 — Nomination  (Allen) 

March  23 — Double  Taxation,  Convention 
March  25 — Pan  American  Railway  ; UNICEF 
April  6 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations 
April  7 — Nominations  (Hoffman) 

April  9 — Routine  Committee  Business 
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April  13 — Routine  Committee  Business 

April  14 — Routine  Committee  Business 

April  23 — Claims  ; Nominations 

May  4 — Routine  Committee  Business  ; Nominations 

May  25 — Conventions  and  Treaties 

June  14 — Double  Taxation  Convention 

June  15 — Routine  Committee  Business;  Nominations 

August  2 — International  Wheat  Agreement 

August  3 — International  Wheat  Agreement 

August  5 — International  Wheat  Agreement 

August  6 — International  Wheat  Agreement 


Appendix  B. — Nomination  of  John  Carter  Vincent 

1.  Documents  relating  to  the  nomination  of  John  Carter  Vincent 
for  promotion  to  the  class  of  Career  Minister. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  19^7. 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate. 


My  Dear  Senator  Vandenberg:  There  have  been  sent  to  the  President,  for 
transmission  to  the  Senate,  the  nominations  of  the  following  Foreign  Service 
Officers,  of  Class  I,  for  promotion  to  the  class  of  career  Minister,  established  by 
Section  412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  to  which  office  they  were  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate:  George  Atcheson,  Jr.,  of  California, 
Maynard  B.  Barnes  of  Iowa,  Ellis  O.  Briggs  of  Maine,  Selden  Chapin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Monnett  B.  Davis  of  Colorado,  Waldemar  J.  Gallman  of  New  York,  Loy  W. 
Henderson  of  Colorado,  George  F.  Kennan  of  Wisconsin,  H.  Freeman  Matthews 
of  Maryland,  Robert  D.  Murphy  of  Wisconsin,  and  John  Carter  Vincent  of 
Georgia. 

These  officers  are  now  occupying  positions  of  comparable  importance  to  that  of 
Chief  of  Mission,  as  required  by  Section  502(a)  of  the  above  cited  Act,  and  their 
promotion  to  the  class  of  career  Minister  received  the  approval  of  the  President 
on  November  25,  1946.  For  your  convenience  in  considering  the  nominations, 
there  are  enclosed  biographical  sketches  of  the  officers  concerned. 

Letters  to  the  appropriate  Senators,  notifying  them  of  these  appointments, 
have  been  prepared  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  submission  of  the  nominations 
to  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 


James  F.  Byrnes. 


Enclosures. 


U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

January  22,  19Jf7. 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 

Chairman  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  : The  President  has  today  submitted  to  the  Senate  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  Carter  Vincent  of  Georgia  to  be  a Career  Minister  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I request  that  action  on  the  nomination  of  John  Carter  Vincent  be  delayed  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  until  there  has  been  full  opportunity  for  a 
study  of  this  nomination. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Styles  Bridges. 


January  23,  1947. 

Hon.  George  C.  Marshall, 

The  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : We  have  just  received  a list  of  eleven  nominations 
representing  promotions  to  the  rank  of  career  Minister. 

I do  not  know  whether  you  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  these  recom- 
mendations before  you  took  over  your  new  responsibilities.  The  list  is  as  follows  : 
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George  Atcheson,  Jr.,  of  California,  Maynard  B.  Barnes,  of  Iowa,  Ellis  O.  Briggs, 
of  Maine,  Selden  Chapin,  of  Pennsylvania,  Monnett  B.  Davis,  of  Colorado,  Walde- 
mar  J.  Gallman,  of  New  York,  Loy  W.  Henderson,  of  Colorado,  George  F.  Kennan, 
of  Wisconsin,  H.  Freeman  Matthews,  of  Maryland,  Robert  D.  Murphy,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  John  Carter  Vincent,  of  Georgia. 

Before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  acts  upon  these  nominations  I should 
like  to  know  whether  they  have  your  approval. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  best  wishes. 

Cordially  and  faithfully, 


Arthur  H.  Vandenberq. 


The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29, 19k 7- 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 

U.S.  Senate. 


My  Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  referring  to  me  the  recommendations  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Career  Minister. 

I know  very  few  of  the  individuals  personally,  but  have  reviewed  the  minutes 
of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  which  nominated  them.  These  individuals 
occupy  positions  deemed  comparable  in  importance  to  that  of  Chief  of  Mission. 

I approve  the  nominations,  as  listed  in  your  letter  of  January  23. 

With  warm  personal  regards, 

Faithfully  yours, 


George  C.  Marshall. 


January  28,  1947. 

Hon.  Styles  Bridges, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 


My  Dear  Senator  Bridges  : I received  a protest  against  the  confirmation  of 
John  Carter  Vincent  from  William  Loeb,  publisher  of  the  Burlington,  Vermont 
Daily  News.  I wired  back  asking  him  for  a formal  statement  to  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In  reply  he  tells  me  that  he  has  placed 
in  your  hands  “extensive  facts  and  documentations  on  Vincent.” 

I should  like  very  much  to  arrange  for  your  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  next  Tuesday  morning  at  10 :30  for  a presentation 
of  this  case  in  either  open  or  closed  session,  if  this  is  agreeable  to  you. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  best  wishes, 

Cordially  and  faithfully, 


Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 


U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

January  80,  1947. 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Vandenburg, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  : Thank  you  very  much  for  your  note  of  January  28  with  ref- 
erence to  the  President’s  nomination  of  John  Carter  Vincent  to  be  a career  min- 
ister which  nomination  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I note  your  invitation  to  me  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  next  Tuesday  morning  at  10 :30  with  reference  to  Mr.  Vincent’s  ap- 
pointment. My  schedule,  like  your  own,  is  terrifically  full  in  this  particular  period 
and  hence  my  recent  request  to  you  that  action  upon  Mr.  Vincent’s  nomination 
be  delayed  until  I or  other  interested  Senators  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  nomination  and  material  which  has  come  to  my  attention  regarding  Mr. 
Vincent.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  appear  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday  next.  I am,  therefore,  requesting  that  action  on  Mr.  Vincent’s 
nomination  be  held  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being  which  I think  will  not  be 
harmful  but  will  give  to  me  and  to  other  persons  who  may  possibly  be  interested 
an  opportunity  to  look  into  the  matter  thoroughly. 

With  every  good  wish  to  you  as  always. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Styles  Bridges. 
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U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

April  7,  191, 7. 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Vandenburg, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Arthur  : With  reference  to  our  recent  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
the  nomination  of  John  Carter  Vincent  for  promotion  to  the  post  of  Career 
Minister,  you  have  requested  that  I furnish  you  with  a brief  memorandum  out- 
lining the  information  and  exhibits  furnished  to  me,  on  the  basis  of  which  I 
believe  an  investigation  into  the  policies  and  record  of  Mr.  Vincent  is  warranted. 
This  memorandum  is  enclosed  herewith. 

Once  again  may  I say  that  I feel  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  investigate  such  matters  in  full,  particularly  in  times 
such  as  these  when  the  situation  regarding  American  Foreign  Policy  is  critical. 
Should  this  investigation  develop  as  true,  the  indications  that  John  Carter 
Vincent’s  administration  of  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  State  Department 
has  been  leftist  to  the  harmful  extreme  indicated  from  the  information  referred 
to  in  the  enclosure,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  findings  could  very  well  warrant 
rejection  of  Mr.  Vincent  for  this  important  post. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Styles  Bridges. 


Enclosure. 


memorandum 

April  7,  19^7. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  my  work  as  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  inasmuch  as  I am  not  a member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I have  not  been  able  to  personally  investigate  the  background  and  record  of  Mr. 
John  Carter  Vincent.  However,  certain  information  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, which,  because  of  lack  of  time  and  for  the  reasons  just  stated  I have  not 
been  able  to  evaluate,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  passing  on  to  you  as  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  since  this  information,  in  my  opinion,  indi- 
cates the  need  for  a thorough  investigation  of  Mr.  Vincent’s  administration. 

Information  called  to  my  attention,  which  I hereby  make  available  to  you 
without  expressing  an  opinion  regarding  its  credibility  or  validity,  but  rather  as 
in  the  nature  of  a danger  signal,  indicates  the  following  : 

“THAT,  any  consideration  of  the  record  of  Mr.  Vincent  should  take  place  in 
the  light  of  the  two  official  Communist  documents  that  lay  down  in  detail  the 
Communist  objectives  in  China,  with  which  it  must  be  presumed  Mr.  Vincent  is 
and  has  been  familiar.  These  two  documents  (available  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress or  the  State  Department)  are: 

1.  “The  Program  of  the  Communist  International  and  its  Constitution.”  Work- 
ers Library  Publishers.  1928.  3rd  American  Edition,  1936. 

2.  “The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  the  Colonies  and  Semi-Colonies,”  adopted 
as  a resolution  by  the  6th  World  Congress  of  the  Comintern,  Sept.  1,  1928. 
Insofar  as  the  actions,  advice  and  recommendations  of  Mr.  Vincent,  have  been 
coordinated  with  the  steps  outlined  in  these  documents,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
reasonably  permissive  inference  that  such  coordination  over  a period  of  years  was 
intentional  and  not  coincidental. 

“THAT,  information  called  to  my  attention  indicates  the  following  facts : in 
1941  Mr.  Vincent  was  in  the  State  Department  in  Washington.  In  February  of 
that  year  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  to  assume  the  post  of  Consul  at  Shanghai. 
Arriving  there  in  March,  he  was  transferred  about  May  to  the  Embassy  at 
Chungking  (Clarence  Gauss,  Ambassador).  During  this  period  he  is  known  to 
have  expressed  dislike  for  Mr.  Gauss,  a general  dislike  of  the  Chinese,  an  anti- 
Japanese  viewpoint  (prior  to  adoption  of  the  Russo-Jap  nonaggression  pact  in 
mid-April  1941).  He  expressed,  to  various  individuals,  sympathy  for  Communist 
aims  and  ideology  and  dislike  for  alleged  American  exploitation  of  cheap  Chinese 
labor. 

“THAT,  on  August  21,  1943,  Vincent  was  appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  the  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of  the  State  Department.  On  January  15, 

1944,  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Chinese  Affairs.  In  September, 

1945,  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  During 
1945,  when  General  Hurley  was  attempting  to  bring  agreement  between  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  Communists,  it  is  reported  that  personnel  in  the  State  De- 
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partment  in  Washington  were  privately  corresponding  with  personnel  of  the 
Embassy  staff  in  Chunking  via  the  diplomatic  pouch,  and  that  private  corre- 
spondence was  being  leaked  to  the  Communists,  encouraging  them  to  be  tough. 
As  indicated  in  an  article  in  “The  Nation”  (New  York)  September  29,  1945,  Page 
300.  ‘‘This  policy  brought  Hurley  into  conflict  with  both  the  State  Department 
and  Foreign  Service  Officers  attached  to  his  Embassy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
new  Ambassador  will  be  chosen  for  missions.”  General  Hurley’s  resignation  came 
two  months  later. 

“THAT,  a statement  issued  by  President  Truman  on  December  15,  1945,  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  General  Marshall  as  Ambassador,  presumably 
drafted  by  Vincent,  entirely  overlooked  the  principles  of  the  Open  Door,  made  no 
mention  of  the  November  26,  1941  note  to  Japan,1  and  in  brief  invited  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  “agree  to  the  Communistic  terms  for  a coalition  government  or 
get  no  more  aid  from  us.”  This  constituted  a repetition  in  China  of  the  policy  so 
disastrously  followed  in  Yugaslavia  and  Poland  previously. 

“That,  in  September,  1946,  six  members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House,  visited  General  MacArthur  in  Tokyo.  They  issued  (P.M.  N.Y.  Sept.  10, 
1946)  “an  alarming  statement  about  Soviet  intentions  in  the  Far  East.”  The  next 
day  General  MacArthur  issued  a warning  about  the  danger  of  communism  in 
Japan.  This  “was  deeply  resented  by  John  Carter  Vincent.” 

“THAT,  in  the  Fall  of  1946,  Vincent  presented  a draft  of  a statement  to  Sec- 
retary Byrnes,  to  be  issued  in  case  General  Marshall  admitted  failure  of  his 
efforts  to  end  the  Civil  War  in  China.  This  draft  recommended  withdrawal  of 
all  aid  to  the  National  government.  It  was  not  approved,  being  opposed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Sino-Soviet 
pacts  of  August  14,  1945,  which  resulted  from  the  Potsdam  Conference,  made  no 
mention  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  included  a promise  from  Russia  that : 
“in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  above  treaty  and  for  the  implementation  of 
its  general  ideas  and  promises  the  Soviet  government  is  ready  to  render  China 
moral  support  and  assistance  with  military  equipment  and  other  material 
resources,  this  support  and  assistance  to  be  given  fully  to  the  National  govern- 
ment as  the  Central  Government  of  China.”  Russia  did  not  live  up  to  this  and  by 
the  Fall  of  1946,  Vincent  recommended  we  follow  Russia’s  example  of  promise- 
breaking. At  the  Far  East  Luncheon  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  on 
November  11,  1946,  Vincent,  then  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of 
the  State  Department,  preceded  the  guest  speaker,  Dr.  V.  Wellington  Koo,  the 
Chinese  Ambassador.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Vincent  asserted,  as  if  it  were  our  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy,  that  it  was  unsound  to  invest  private  or  public  capital  in 
countries  where  there  is  wide-spread  corruption  in  business  and  official  circles ; 
where  a government  is  wasting  its  substance  on  excessive  armament,  where  the 
fact  or  trend  of  Civil  War  exists.  This  speech,  clearly  unfortunate  as  an  indirect 
expression  of  American  Foreign  Policy  in  China,  could  not  with  courtesy  be 
answered  by  Ambassador  Koo,  and,  as  editorially  stated  in  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  on  November  20,  1946,  could  not  help  but  result  in  further  deterioration 
of  the  Chinese  Situation.  Vincent’s  speech  was  expressly  approved  by  the  Daily 
Worker  in  New  York,  the  Chicago  Star,  the  Daily  People’s  World  (San  Fran- 
cisco), and  all  Communist  Party  dailies. 

“THAT,  Vincent,  together  with  Owen  Lattimore,  member  of  the  Editorial  Board 
of  AMERASIA,  pro-communist  magazine  on  Asia,  accompanied  Henry  Wallace  on 
his  trip  to  China  in  1944,  when  four  days  were  spent  in  Chungking  and  a month 
in  Siberia.  After  Wallace  returned,  President  Roosevelt  said  to  Premier  H.  H. 
Kung  of  China,  “Henry  tells  me  we’re  hacking  the  wrong  horse  in  China.”  The 
report  of  Mr.  Wallace  to  President  Roosevelt,  prepared  with  the  direct  assistance 
of  Mr.  Vincent,  should  be  examined  for  further  indications  of  Mr.  Vincent’s 
approval  of  the  Communist  program  in  China,  opposition  to  the  support  of  the 
Nationalist  government  and  furtherance  of  extension  of  the  influence  of  Russia 
in  China. 

“THAT,  examination  of  the  top  secret  and  secret  documents  required  by  Gen- 
eral Hurley,  and  passing  between  the  State  Department  (Mr.  Vincent)  and  Gen- 
eral Hurley  at  the  time  of  his  incumbency,  would  prove  revealing  of  the  policy 
and  aims  of  Mr.  Vincent,  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  this  Country  and  con- 
trary to  its  avowed  Foreign  Policy  in  China. 


1 Ultimatum  to  Japan.  Point  4.  November  26,  1941:  “The  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  will  not  support — militarily,  politically,  econom- 
ically— any  government  or  regime  in  China  other  than  the  National  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  with  capitol  temporarily  at  Chungking.” 
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“THAT,  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  July,  1945,  Vincent,  aware  of  the  secret 
Yalta  agreement  with  respect  to  agreement  that  Russia  was  to  have  certain 
rights  in  Manchuria,  failed  to  properly  advise  Mr.  Byrnes  of  this  text,  made  a 
great  show  of  opposing  Russian  demands  with  respect  to  China,  and  furthered  a 
final  agreement  (which  still  remains  secret)  which  gave  Russia  even  more  than 
agreed  at  Yalta.  Under  date  of  Oct.  31,  1946,  Mr.  John  M.  Patterson,  Acting  Asst. 
Chief  Division  of  Public  Liaison,  Department  of  State,  replied  to  the  request  of 
the  American  China  Policy  Association,  Inc.  for  release  that  “No  secret  agree- 
ments concerning  China  were  concluded  at  the  Potsdam  Conference.”  Tt  is 
thought  that  Mr.  Vincent  instructed  Mr.  Patterson  in  the  writing  of  this  letter. 
(Why  did  Mr.  Vincent  conceal  (if  he  did)  from  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
Byrnes  at  Potsdam,  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  previous  secret  Yalta 
commitments?  It  would  seem  that  only  the  Russians  could  have  been  benefitted  by 
the  concealment,  as  they  were  thus  able  to  squeeze  more  concession  from  our 
negotiators  who  were  ignorant  of-  the  exact  terms  which  had  been  squeezed  from 
President  Roosevelt.) 

“THAT,  in  late  July  or  early  August  1945,  Ambassador  Hurley  finally  secured 
clearance  to  show  the  Yalta  text  to  the  Chinese.  He  then  exerted  every  effort  to 
force  T.  V.  Soong  and  Foreign  Minister  Wang  Shih-hsueh  to  go  to  Moscow.  When 
they  got  there,  the  Russians  made  additional  demands  and  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment appealed  to  Hurley  to  mediate.  “Somehow  or  other  Washington  learned  of 
this”  and  Hurley  received  a cable  believed  to  have  read  somewhat  as  follows : 
“You  will  not  advise,  you  will  not  mediate,  you  will  not  assist  in  Chinese-Russian 
negotiations.”  It  was  signed  “Grew”,  but  it  is  believed  that  Under-Secretary 
Grew,  who  was  then  being  forced  out,  did  not  compose  it. 

“THAT,  just  prior  to  this,  Henry  Luce  of  Time-Life-Fortune,  who  was  repre- 
sented in  China  by  Theodore  White,  a strong  pro-Communist,  became  uneasy 
about  “angled”  dispatches  and  applied  for  a passport  to  fly  out  and  see  for  him- 
self. The  State  Department  refused  it.  He  appealed  to  General  Hurley  who  cabled 
recommending  the  issuance.  In  reply  Hurley  received  a reprimand  advising  him 
not  to  interfere.  Mr.  Luce  finally  obtained  an  official  invitation  from  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  which  brought  the  passport,  investigated,  and  fired  White  for  pro-Communist 
propaganda.  White  is  a great  admirer  of  Vincent  and,  like  him,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

“THAT,  during  the  past  two  years,  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  State 
Department  has  been  denuded  of  its  former  heads  who  were  not  pro-Soviet.  Horn- 
beck,  former  Far  Eastern  Division  head,  who  has  been  advanced  to  Political 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary,  was  packed  off  as  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands ; 
Grew  was  forced  to  retire,  as  was  Dooman,  Drumright,  and  the  Chief  of  China 
Section  was  sent  to  London.  Now  in  control  of  the  Far  East  Division,  Lattimore 
and  Vincent  (Lattimore  having  no  official  connection  although  he  lectures  to 
Department  personnel,  and  to  the  War  College,  and  is  known  to  advise  Dean 
Acheson  and  President  Truman  as  well  as  Vincent)  have  sent  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  as  well  as  to  China,  men  and  women  of  Red  sympathies.  A few  names 
sent  MacArthur  are  John  S.  Service  (ardent  pro-Communist,  arrested  in  1945 
for  turning  State  Department  papers  over  to  Communist  Philip  Jaflfe  of 
AMERASIA),  Theodore  Cohen  (Labor  Adviser),  Miriam  Farley  and  T.  A.  Bisson 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  listed  as  a Communist  front  by  the  Dies 
Committee  of  1944,  of  which  Vincent  and  Lattimore  are  both  trustees).  Lattimore, 
close  friend  and  associate  of  Vincent  is  reported  to  have  loaded  the  O.W.I.  with 
Reds  (both  Chinese  and  American)  and  helped  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
man  without  qualifications  (also  without  a Communist  record)  as  head  of 
UNRRA  for  China  and  helped  him  staff  this  division  of  UNRRA  with  pro- 
Communists.” 

Believing  strongly,  as  I do,  that  China  must  not  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  be- 
come a satellite  of  Russia,  and  that  top  men  in  Diplomatic  posts  should  not  be 
selected  from  those  whose  policies  have  contributed  to  extension  of  Russian 
influence  in  China  and  who  favor  the  Communist  line,  I feel  that,  if  the  facts  are 
found  by  your  Committee  to  reflect  the  truth  of  information  furnished  me  which 
I have  passed  on  to  you  herein,  as  well  as  any  other  material  information  devel- 
oped in  investigation  by  your  Committee,  the  approval  of  John  Carter  Vincent 
as  Career  Minister  would  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
dangerous  to  an  effective,  intelligent  and  truly  American  Foreign  Policy. 
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April  18,  1947. 

Hon.  Walter  F.  George, 

T7.S.  Senate. 


My  Dear  Senator  George:  I refer  to  Senator  Bridges’  letter  of  April  7,  1947 
to  Senator  Vandenberg,  whicli  you  transmitted  to  me,  and  in  which  Senator 
Bridges  encloses  a memorandum  submitted  to  him  by  someone  whose  name  is 
not  given  setting  forth  a number  of  charges  relative  to  the  policies  and  record 
of  Mr.  John  Carter  Vincent,  whose  nomination  for  the  promotion  to  Career 
Minister  is  under  consideration  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Although 
Senator  Bridges  does  not  express  any  opinion  on  the  credibility  or  validity  of 
the  memorandum,  he  believes  that  an  investigation  into  Mr.  Vincent’s  fitness 
for  the  post  is  warranted. 

I have  made  a careful  investigation  of  all  the  charges  made  against  Mr. 
Vincent  and  believe  that  they  are  wholly  groundless. 

I attach  a point-by-point  analysis  of  the  allegations  against  Mr.  Vincent.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  I have  divided  Senator  Bridges’  memorandum  into  twelve 
numbered  paragraphs  and  have  followed  each  paragraph  with  my  answer  or 
comments  on  the  allegations  contained  in  it.  I have,  in  some  places,  rearranged 
slightly  the  text  of  the  memorandum  in  order  to  shorten  it  and  to  make  the 
charges  stand  forth  more  clearly.  Inasmuch  as  the  chronology  and  itinerary  of 
Mr.  Vincent’s  assignments  and  movements  are  substantially  correct,  I have 
omitted  any  reference  to  them  from  my  summary. 

I have  known  Mr.  Vincent  well  throughout  my  service  in  the  State  Department. 
I recommended  him  for  his  present  post  and  have  worked  intimately  with  him 
during  my  service  as  Under  Secretary  during  which  period  he  has  reported  di- 
rectly to  me.  Increasing  knowledge  has  brought  increasing  respect  for  his  judg- 
ment and  admiration  for  him  as  a gentleman  and  a disinterested  and  loyal  servant 
of  our  republic.  He  is  a man  of  the  finest  intellectual  quality  and  the  highest 
character. 

I am  enclosing  two  copies  of  this  letter  together  with  the  analysis  which  you 
may  want  to  submit  to  Senator  Vandenberg. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Dean  Acheson, 
Acting  Secretary. 


Enclosures. 


Analysis  of  Allegations  Against  Mr.  John  Carter  Vincent  Made  in  Memo 

Transmitted  with  Letter  from  Senator  Bridges  of  April  7,  1947,  to  Senator 

Vandenburg 

I.  It  is  alleged  that  “the  actions,  advice  and  recommendations  of  Mr.  Vincent” 
have  been  coordinated  with  the  steps  outlined  in  two  official  Communist  docu- 
ments : 

1.  “The  Program  of  the  Communist  International  and  its  Constitution.”  Work- 
ers Library  Publishers.  1928.  3rd  American  Edition,  1936 

2.  “The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  the  Colonies  and  Semi-Colonies,”  adopted 
as  a resolution  by  the  6th  World  Congress  of  the  Comintern,  Sept  1,  1928. 

COMMENT 


Mr.  Vincent  advises  me  that  he  has  never  even  read  the  two  Communist  docu- 
ments under  reference.  I have  never  read  them  myself.  I state  categorically  that 
any  advice  given  by  Mr.  Vincent  or  any  action  taken  by  him  was  not  coordinated, 
either  intentionally  or  coincidentally,  with  these  documents.  The  author  of  the 
memorandum  presented  to  Senator  Bridges  does  not  quote  from  the  docu- 
ments and  does  not  cite  any  specific  instances  in  which  Mr.  Vincent’s  policies 
and  actions  have  paralleled  the  supposed  Communist  line.  The  effect  of  citing 
those  documents  at  the  outset  of  a bill  of  particulars  against  Mr.  Vincent  is 
tendentious  and  unfair. 

II.  It  is  charged  that  while  at  the  Embassy  in  Chungking  in  1941  Mr.  Vincent 
“expressed  dislike  for  Ambassador  Gauss,”  “a  general  dislike  of  the  Chinese”,  and 
“an  anti- Japanese  viewpoint  (prior  to  adoption  of  the  Russo-Jap  nonaggression 
pact  in  mid- April  1941)”,  and  that  he  “expressed  sympathy  for  Communist  aims 
and  ideology”  and  dislike  for  “alleged  American  exploitation  of  cheap  Chinese 
labor.” 
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COMMENT 

The  allegation  regarding  Mr.  Vincent’s  personal  feelings  toward  Ambassador 
Gauss  or  vice  versa  bears  on  Mr.  Vincent’s  personal  feelings  for  this  promotion 
only  in  its  imputation  of  disloyalty.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  Mr.  Vincent  lived 
with  Ambassador  Gauss  for  two  years  (from  1941  to  1943),  and  their  relation 
appears  to  have  been  close  and  amicable.  I discover  in  the  record  only  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Vincent,  both  to  the  person  of  Ambassador  Gauss  and  to  the 
policies  and  actions  advocated  by  him. 

The  allegation  that  Mr.  Vincent  has  expressed  a “general  dislike  of  the 
Chinese,”  I find  wholly  untrue.  Mr.  Vincent  has  dedicated  a great  part  of  his 
life  to  friendship  with  the  Chinese,  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  China,  and 
toward  good  relations  between  that  country  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

With  respect  to  his  alleged  “anti-Japenese  viewpoint”  it  is  quite  true  that 
from  the  beginning  of  Japanese  aggression — and  entirely  unaffected  by  the 
Russo-Japanese  arrangements  in  1941,  a wholly  tendentious  insinuation — Mr. 
Vincent  and  many  others,  among  whom  I include  myself,  were  actively  advocat- 
ing measures  to  counteract  that  aggression. 

Mr.  Vincent  has  no  “sympathy  for  Communist  aims  and  ideology”  and  I am 
willing  to  state  that  he  has  never  expressed  any  such  sympathy  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Mr.  Vincent  tells  me  that  he  knows  of  no  instance  of  American  exploitation  of 
cheap  Chinese  labor  and  has  never  discussed  the  subject. 

III.  It  is  charged  that,  in  1945  while  Mr.  Vincent  was  first  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Chinese  Affairs  and  labor  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  person- 
nel in  the  State  Department  engaged  in  private  correspondence  with  personnel 
of  the  Embassy  in  Chungking,  via  diplomatic  pouch,  and  that  this  private  cor- 
respondence was  “leaked”  to  the  Communists.  It  is  stated  that  General  Hurley’s 
resignation  came  two  months  later. 


COMMENT 

The  implication  is  that  Mr.  Vincent  conducted,  or  permitted,  a clandestine 
personal  correspondence  on  official  matters  undermining  the  policies  of  General 
Hurley.  It  is  further  implied  that  the  substance  of  this  unapproved  correspond- 
ence was  being  illicitly  conveyed  to  the  Communists.  It  is  further  implied  that 
this  was  the  cause  for  General  Hurley’s  resignation. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Vincent  was  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  end  of  May,  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  from  early  July  to  early 
August,  at  the  Moscow  Conference  from  early  December  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  entire  subject  of  this  alleged  unofficial  correspondence  and  contact  with 
the  Communists  wras  thoroughly  ventilated  in  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  December  1945  on  the  charges  brought  by  former 
Ambassador  Hurley  against  the  loyalty  of  certain  Foreign  Service  officers.  Sec- 
retary Byrnes  said  before  the  Committee : 

“The  other  complaint  of  Ambassador  Hurley  is  that  some  official  or  employee 
did  not  merely  express  a different  view  to  his  superior  officer,  but  advised  some- 
one associated  with  the  Communist  forces  that  the  Ambassador  did  not  accurately 
represent  United  States  policy.  For  such  action  there  would  be  no  excuse.  I would 
be  the  first  to  condemn  it  and  to  dismiss  the  person  guilty  of  it.  But  Ambassador 
Hurley  has  not  furnished  me,  nor  do  I understand  that  he  has  furnished  this 
Committee,  any  specific  evidence  to  prove  that  any  employee  was  guilty  of  such 
conduct.” 

The  Committee  took  no  action  whatsoever  on  General  Hurley’s  charges  and 
failed  to  find  the  matter  wrorth  a published  report.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Vincent  has 
at  no  time  engaged  in  or  countenanced  private  correspondence  on  official  matters. 
I think,  therefore,  that  we  may  consider  the  case  as  without  foundation. 

However,  for  whatever  interest  it  may  have,  I should  like  to  point  out  that 
on  the  basis  of  records  available  to  us,  Mr.  Vincent’s  name  appears  to  have  been 
mentioned  only  three  times  in  the  course  of  these  hearings,  and  not  at  all  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  the  alleged  clandestine  correspondence.  Ambassa- 
dor Hurley  referred  once  to  a letter  addressed  to  the  President  by  Mr.  Maxwrell 
Stewart  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Hurley,  which  Mr.  Vincent  acknowledged  on 
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reference  from  The  White  House  without  commenting  on  the  substance  of  the 
letter. 

Secretary  Byrnes  in  his  testimony  referred  to  a report  from  General  Hurley, 
dated  December  24,  1944,  and  said  that  “there  was  a message  signed  by  Mr. 
Stettinius  with  the  initials  of  Mr.  Vincent  in  the  comer  stating  that  the  position 
of  Hurley  was  sound”. 

There  was  only  one  other  reference  to  Mr.  Vincent  during  the  hearings.  Am- 
bassador Hurley  stated  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Vincent  well  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  and  Mr.  Vincent  had  shared  an  office  in  the  Department  for  a month  in 
the  spring  of  1945  and  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Vincent  was  in  sympathy  with 
George  Atcheson  (now  Ambassador  and  Political  Adviser  to  General  MacArthur) 
and  the  others  who  were  trying  to  undermine  U.S.  policy  in  China. 

IV.  It  is  stated  that  “a  statement  issued  by  President  Truman  on  December  15, 
1945,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  General  Marshall  as  Ambassador,  pre- 
sumably drafted  by  Vincent,  entirely  overlooked  the  principles  of  the  Open  Door, 
made  no  mention  of  the  November  26,  1941  note  to  Japan,  and  in  brief  invited 
the  Republic  of  China  to  ‘agree  to  the  Communistic  terms  for  a coalition  govern- 
ment or  get  no  more  aid  from  us.1  This  constituted  a repetition  in  China  of  the 
policy  so  disastrously  followed  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  previously.” 

COMMENT 

This  paragraph  is  a criticism  of  the  policies  enunciated  in  a statement  issued 
by  President  Truman  on  December  15,  1945,  and  its  apparent  intent  as  well  as 
the  intent  of  the  entire  memorandum  is  to  imply  that  Mr.  Vincent  had  improperly 
exerted  his  influence  to  compel  the  Chinese  authorities  to  incorporate  Communists 
in  the  government.  This  implication  is  entirely  false. 

As  to  the  Presidential  statement,  it  was  not  drafted  by  Mr.  Vincent,  or  under 
his  supervision.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Byrnes,  General 
Marshall  and  myself.  It  was  revised  and  approved  by  the  President.  Mr.  Vincent 
was  in  entire  agreement  with  its  contents. 

The  statement  at  no  place  indicates  that  Chinese  Communists  must  be  brought 
into  the  Chinese  government.  The  Communists  are  mentioned  only  twice.  It  is 
stated  that  the  United  States  Government  believes  it  essential  that  “a  cessation 
of  hostilities  be  arranged  between  the  armies  of  the  National  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  . . .”  Further  on  in  the  document  it  is  stated  that  “the 
existence  of  autonomous  armies  such  as  that  of  the  Communist  army  is  incon- 
sistent with,  and  actually  makes  impossible,  political  unity  in  China.”  Incidentally, 
I note  that  in  the  above  quoted  paragraph  of  the  memorandum  under  discussion, 
an  internal  quotation  appears  of  which  the  source  is  not  given.  If  this  is  intended 
to  summarize  the  purport  of  the  President’s  message,  it  is  clearly  a misrepre- 
sentation. 

As  is  well  known,  the  subsequent  course  of  events  prevented  the  establishment 
of  internal  unity  in  China.  When  General  Marshall  arrived  in  China  in  December 
1945,  he  found  that  provision  had  been  made  by  the  National  Government  for  a 
People’s  Consultative  Council  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment party  (Kuomintang) , the  Communists,  and  two  other  minority  parties. 
There  were  also  a number  of  non-party  members.  This  Council  had  not  met  due 
to  inability  of  the  authorities  to  arrange  for  a cessation  of  hostilities.  General 
Marshall  immediately  exerted  his  influence  to  bring  about  a truce  and  was  able 
to  do  so  as  of  January  10.  On  the  same  day  the  People’s  Consultative  Council  met. 
This  Council  of  its  own  initiative  and  with  the  approval  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  drew 
up  a series  of  resolutions  and  agreements  providing  for  representation  by  all 
parties  in  a State  Council  (the  National  Government  party  retained  control  over 
the  Council),  for  the  adoption  of  a constitution,  for  abolition  of  one-party  gov- 
ernment and  representation  by  other  parties  in  the  government  on  a minority 
basis,  and  for  unification  of  all  armed  forces  in  a non-political  national  army.  It 
was  these  resolutions  and  agreements,  freely  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  which 
General  Marshall  used  as  his  guide  in  his  subsequent  efforts  to  assist  the  Chinese 
toward  peace  and  unity.  He  became  a member  of  a 3-man  committee  (a  National 
Government  representative,  a Communist  representative,  and  himself)  to  super- 
vise a truce  agreement  and  prepare  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  armed  forces. 

Subsequent  developments  in  China  gradually  undermined  and  finally  wrecked 
the  chances  of  bringing  about  peace  and  unity  in  accordance  with  the  People’s 
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Consultative  Council  resolutions  and  agreements.  General  Marshall  has  set  forth 
clearly  in  his  statement  of  January  7 the  reasons  for  this  disappointing 
development. 

V.  It  is  stated  that  “in  September,  1946,  six  members  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House,  visited  General  Mac  Arthur  in  Tokyo.  They  issued  (PM, 
N.Y.,  Sept.  10,  19-16)  ‘an  alarming  statement  about  Soviet  intentions  in  the  Far 
East.’  The  next  day  General  MacArthur  issued  a warning  about  the  danger  of 
communism  in  Japan.  This  ‘was  deeply  resented  by  John  Carter  Vincent.’  ’’ 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Vincent  has  given  me  the  following  account  of  the  incident  to  which  this 
paragraph  apparently  refers : 

“The  story  regarding  my  alleged  resentment  over  a statement  made  by  General 
MacArthur  is  as  follows:  On  Setember  2,  1946,  a newspaperman  {New  York 
Herald  Tribune)  called  to  ask  me  what  I thought  of  the  statement  that  had  just 
been  issued  by  General  MacArthur.  I told  him  I had  not  read  the  statement.  He 
asked  whether  there  had  been  any  change  in  policy  regarding  Japan.  I told  him 
there  had  been  none  and  went  on  to  explain  that  American  policy  towards  Japan 
was  expressed  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  Terms  of  Surrender  and  certain 
papers  of  the  State-War-Navy  Committee  that  had  been  made  public.  The  news- 
paperman manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth  the  story  that  ‘an  official  of  the  State 
Department’  took  exception  to  General  MacArthur’s  statement.  The  story  was 
untrue,  the  newspaperman  subsequently  apologized  to  me.  The  fact  that  he  was 
eventually  discharged  by  the  Herald  Tribune  proves  nothing  in  this  connection.” 

Vt.  It  is  charged  that : 

(a)  Mr.  Vincent  presented  a draft  statement  to  Secretary  Byrnes  “in  the  fall 
of  1946”  which  “recommended  withdrawal  of  all  aid  to  the  National  government”. 
Senator  Bridges’  document  then  indicates  that  this  alleged  draft  by  Mr.  Vincent 
could  be  compared  to  the  act  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  continuing  aid  to  the  Com- 
munists in  China  despite  its  undertaking  to  support  the  Central  government  in 
the  Sino-Soviet  pacts  of  August  14,  1945. 

(b)  Mr.  Vincent  on  November  11,  1946,  while  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  “unsound  to 
invest  private  or  public  capital  in  countries  where  there  is  widespread  corruption 
in  business  and  official  circles;  where  a government  is  wasting  its  substance  on 
excessive  armament,  where  the  fact  or  trend  of  Civil  War  exists.”  The  memo- 
randum in  reference  characterizes  this  speech  as  an  “indirect  expression  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  China”  and  point  to  the  editorial  disapproval  of  the 
speech  as  expressed  in  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  approval  given  it  by 
the  Daily  Worker,  the  Chicago  Star  and  Communist  party  dailies. 

COMMENT 

As  to  (a),  I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  any  such  recommendation 
or  draft  prepared  by  Mr.  Vincent  or  anyone  else.  The  only  draft  presented  by  Mr. 
Vincent  to  the  Secretary  in  the  fall  of  1946  was  the  paper  which  subsequently 
became  the  basis  of  the  President’s  statement  of  December  18,  1946.  It  was  pre- 
pared at  my  request  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy,  and  by  General  Marshall.  In  no  draft  of  the  statement  was  there 
any  recommendation  that  we  withdraw  all  aid  to  the  National  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  the  statement  provide,  in  a paragraph  drafted  by  Mr.  Vincent,  for 
aid  to  China  under  the  indicated  conditions : Mr.  Vincent  has  consistently  advo- 
cated the  extension  of  credits  to  China  when  conditions  in  China  are  such  that 
the  credits  can  be  effectively  utilized  to  improve  economic  conditions  and  pro- 
mote a revival  of  American-Chinese  business  relations.  He  was,  furthermore, 
active  in  supporting  the  grant  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  $500,000,000 
credit  to  China  in  March  1946.  This  was  in  accord  with  the  expressed  view  of 
General  Marshall. 

I believe  that  the  best  comment  on  the  allegation  in  paragraph  (b)  above  is  the 
text  itself  of  Mr.  Vincent’s  speech.  I attach  a copy. 

There  are  also  attached  for  your  information  copies  of  two  letters,  one  from 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and  the  other  from  the  China-America 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  two  trade  organizations  most  actively 
interested  in  commercial  relations  with  China.  You  will  note  that  the  President 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  states  that  Mr.  Vincent’s  “enunciation  of 
the  attitude  and  policies  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  our  interests  in  the 
Far  East  was  most  impressive”.  The  President  of  the  China-America  Council 
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states  that  Mr.  Vincent’s  speech  was  discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council  and  “appreciation  expressed  for  the  clear-cut  state- 
ment of  policy  of  the  Department  of  State  as  presented  in  his  address.”  In  addi- 
tion to  these  two  statements  of  approval,  there  have  been  received  in  the  Depart- 
ment a large  number  of  letters  from  businessmen,  who  heard  or  read  Mr. 
Vincent’s  speech,  expressing  their  appreciation  and  approval. 

A to  press  reaction  to  Mr.  Vincent’s  speech,  criticism  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  Scripps-Howard  press.  It  is  reported  that  certain  Communist 
dailies  approved  this  speech  but  I might  add  to  the  list  of  those  expressing  ap- 
proval the  following:  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Washington  Star,  Washington  Times  Herald,  etc. 

VII.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Vincent  accompanied  “Owen  Lattimore,  member  of 
the  Editorial  Board  of  AMERASIA,  pro-Communist  magazine  on  Asia”,  and 
Henry  Wallace  on  his  trip  to  China  in  1944.  Mr.  Wallace’s  report  of  his  journey 
is  said  to  have  been  “prepared  with  the  direct  assistance  of  Mr.  Vincent”  and  it 
is  alleged  that  it  “should  be  examined  for  further  indications  of  Mr.  Vincent’s 
approval  of  the  Communist  program  in  China,  opposition  to  the  support  of  the 
Nationalist  government  and  furtherance  of  extension  of  the  influence  of  Russia 
in  China”. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Vincent  was  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  accompany  Mr.  Wallace, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  journey  mentioned.  Mr.  Vincent 
did  not  prepare  or  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  report  and  does  not  know 
what  recommendations  it  contained.  Mr.  Vincent  had  never  met  Mr.  Wallace 
prior  to  the  trip  to  China,  saw  him  only  a few  times  on  official  business  after 
their  return,  and  has  had  no  contact  with  him  since  his  resignation  from  the 
Government. 

VIII.  It  is  alleged  that  “examination  of  the  top  secret  and  secret  documents 
required  by  General  Hurley,  and  passing  between  the  State  Department  (Mr. 
Vincent)  and  General  Hurley  at  the  time  of  his  incumbency,  would  prove  reveal- 
ing of  the  policy  and  aims  of  Mr.  Vincent,  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  and  contrary  to  its  avowed  Foreign  Policy  in  China.” 

COMMENT 

The  allegation  does  not  cite  any  particular  document  or  reference  to  support 
the  charge  that  the  aims  and  policies  of  Mr.  Vincent  were  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  and  contrary  to  its  foreign  policy  in  China,  and  indeed 
could  not  do  so.  At  no  time  have  the  policy  and  aims  of  Mr.  Vincent  been  con- 
trary to  our  best  interests  in  China  or  to  our  foreign  policy.  No  documents  ever 
went  directly  from  Mr.  Vincent  to  General  Hurley  and  any  documents  from  the 
Department  to  General  Hurley  were  prepared  or  approved  by  Mr.  Ballantine, 
then  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  or  Under  Secretary  Grew  who 
were  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  policy  with  regard  to  China  at  that  time, 
subject  to  the  close  review  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 

IX.  It  is  charged  that  “at  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  July  1945,  Vincent,  aware 
of  the  secret  Yalta  agreement  with  respect  to  agreement  that  Russia  was  to  have 
certain  rights  in  Manchuria,  failed  to  properly  advise  Mr.  Byrnes  of  this  text, 
made  a great  show  of  opposing  Russian  demands  with  respect  to  China,  and  fur- 
thered a final  agreement  (which  still  remains  secret)  which  gave  Russia  even 
more  than  agreed  at  Yalta.  Under  date  of  Oct.  31,  1946,  Mr.  John  M.  Patterson, 
Acting  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Public  Liaison,  Department  of  State,  replied 
to  the  request  of  the  American  China  Policy  Association,  inc.  for  release  that  ‘No 
secret  agreements  concerning  China  were  concluded  at  the  Potsdam  Conference.’ 
It  is  thought  that  Mr.  Vincent  instructed  Mr.  Patterson  in  the  writing  of  this 
letter.  (Why  did  Mr.  Vincent  conceal  (if  he  did)  from  President  Truman  and 
Secretary  Byrnes  at  Potsdam,  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  previous 
secret  Yalta  commitments?  It  would  seem  that  only  the  Russians  could  have  been 
benefited  by  the  concealment,  as  they  were  thus  able  to  squeeze  more  concession 
from  our  negotiators  who  were  ignorant  of  the  exact  terms  which  had  been 
squeezed  from  President  Roosevelt. ) 


COMMENT 

Mr.  Vincent  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Yalta  Agreement  until  he  reached  Pots- 
dam. Moreover,  Mr.  Byrnes  was  fully  informed  concerning  the  Yalta  conversa- 
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tions.  He  attended  the  Conference  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  full  text 
of  the  Yalta  Agreements  before  he  departed  for  the  Potsdam  Conference.  It  is 
therefore  absurd  to  suggest  that  there  was  anything  which  Mr.  Vincent  could 
have  withheld  from  Mr.  Byrnes  even  if  he  had  known  it. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  full  texts  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Agreements  have  now 
been  made  public.  The  Potsdam  Agreement  does  not  contain  any  “final  agree- 
ment which  gave  Russia  even  more  than  agreed  to  at  Yalta.” 

Mr.  Vincent  does  not  know  Mr.  John  M.  Patterson  and  gave  no  instructions 
to  him  in  the  writing  of  any  such  letter  as  that  referred  to. 

X.  It  is  stated  that  “in  late  July  or  early  August  1945,  Ambassador  Hurley 
finally  secured  clearance  to  show  the  Yalta  text  to  the  Chinese.  He  then  exerted 
every  effort  to  force  T.  V.  Soong  and  Foreign  Minister  Wang  Shi-hsueh  to  go  to 
Moscow.  When  they  got  there,  the  Russians  made  additional  demands  and  the 
Chinese  Government  appealed  to  Hurley  to  mediate.  ‘Somehow  or  other  Wash- 
ington learned  of  this’  and  Hurley  received  a cable  believed  to  have  head  some- 
what as  follows : ‘You  will  not  advise,  you  will  not  mediate,  you  will  not  assist 
in  Chinese-Russian  negotiations.’  It  was  signed  ‘Grew’,  but  it  is  believed  that 
Under  Secretary  Grew,  who  was  then  being  forced  out,  did  not  compose  it.” 

COMMENT 

This  allegation  is  completely  inaccurate.  There  is  no  record  of  information 
reaching  the  Department  at  the  time  cited  of  any  “additional  demands”  made 
by  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  Sino-Russian  conversations  nor 
of  any  appeal  by  the  Chinese  Government  that  General  Hurley  “mediate”.  The 
Chinese  Government  had  been  informed  a year  prior  to  that  time  that  the  United 
States  did  not  desire  to  place  itself  in  any  position  in  which  it  might  appear  as  a 
“mediator”  between  China  and  other  countries  and  Ambassador  Hurley  had 
been  apprised  of  this  as  early  as  six  months  prior  to  the  alleged  time.  This  policy 
had  the  full  approval  of  Mr.  Grew  and  of  the  President. 

XI.  It  is  charged  that  apparently  in  the  summer  of  1945  “Henry  Luce  of  Time- 
Life-Fortune,  wTho  was  represented  in  China  by  Theodore  White,  a strong  pro- 
Communist,  became  uneasy  about  ‘angled’  dispatches  and  applied  for  a passport 
to  fly  out  and  see  for  himself.  The  State  Department  refused  it.  He  appealed  to 
General  Hurley  who  cabled  recommending  the  issuance.  In  reply  Hurley  received 
a reprimand  advising  him  not  to  interfere.  Mr.  Luce  finally  obtained  an  official 
invitation  from  Chiang  Kai-shek  wThich  brought  the  passport,  investigated,  and 
fired  White  for  pro-Communist  propaganda.  White  is  a great  admirer  of  Vincent 
and,  like  him.  has  been  connected  with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.” 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Vincent  tells  me  that  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  any  difficulties  which  Mr. 
Henry  Luce  may  have  encountered  in  obtaining  a passport  at  any  time,  and  has 
never  been  consulted  or  informed  with  respect  to  any  grant  or  refusal  of  travel 
permission  for  Mr.  Luce. 

The  implication  that  Mr.  Vincent  or  the  State  Department  sought  to  place 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Luce’s  visit  to  China  to  prevent  his  investigating  the 
activities  of  his  reporting  staff  are  false  in  the  extreme. 

XII.  It  is  charged  that  “during  the  past  two  years,  the  Far  Eastern  Division 
of  the  State  Department  has  been  denuded  of  its  former  heads  who  were  not  pro- 
Soviet.  Hornbeck,  former  Far  Eastern  Division  head,  who  has  been  advanced  to 
Political  Adviser  to  the  Secretary,  was  packed  off  as  Ambassador  to  the  Nether- 
lands ; Grew  was  forced  to  retire,  as  was  Dooman,  Drumright,  and  the  Chief  of 
China  Section  was  sent  to  London.  Now  in  control  of  the  Far  East  Division,  Latti- 
more  and  Vincent  (Lattimore  having  no  official  connection  although  he  lectures 
to  Department  personnel,  and  to  the  War  College,  and  is  known  to  advise  Dean 
Acheson  and  President  Truman  as  well  as  Vincent)  have  sent  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  as  well  as  to  China,  men  and  women  of  Red  sympathies.  A few  names 
sent  MacArthur  are  John  S.  Service  (ardent  pro-Communist,  arrested  in  1945 
for  turning  State  Department  papers  over  to  Communist  Philip  Jaffe  of 
AMERASIA),  Theodore  Cohen  (Labor  Adviser).  Miriam  Farley  and  T.  A.  Bisson 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  listed  as  a Communist  front  by  the  Dies 
Committee  of  1944,  of  which  Vincent  and  Lattimore  are  both  trustees).  Lattimore, 
close  friend  and  associate  of  Vincent  is  reported  to  have  loaded  the  O.W.I.  with 
Reds  (both  Chinese  and  American)  and  helped  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
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man  without  qualifications  (also  without  a Communist  record)  as  head  of  UNRRA 
for  China  and  helped  him  staff  this  division  of  UNRRA  wdth  pro-Communists.” 


COMMENT 


This  allegation  seeks  to  suggest  a purpose  and  design  behind  the  various  per- 
sonnel changes  and  transfers  referred  to  which,  I can  say,  from  personal  knowl- 
edge did  not  and  does  not  exist.  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Vincent  is  concerned  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Hornbeck  or  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Grew 
and  Mr.  Dooman.  Mr.  Drumright  had  long  desired  an  assignment  to  London 
which  he  eventually  received. 

I do  not  recollect  ever  having  met  Mr.  Owen  Lattimer ; he  has  never  advised 
me  nor  has  he  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs.  I do  not  care  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  charges  made  against 
him  which,  in  view  of  the  above,  are  irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry. 

Mr.  Vincent  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assignments  of  any  of  the  persons 
whose  names  are  listed  as  having  been  sent  to  General  MacArthur.  With  respect 
to  Mr.  John  S.  Service,  whose  name  is  included,  I would  point  out  that,  prior  to 
his  assignment  to  Tokyo,  he  was  cleared  of  all  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  him. 

Mr.  Vincent  is  not  a trustee  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  He  was  elected 
to  the  post  in  1944  with  the  permission  of  his  superior,  Mr.  Joseph  Grew.  He  was 
never  able  actively  to  serve  in  that  capacity  and  was  not  reelected  in  subsequent 
years.  It  might  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  such  substantial  citizens  as 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Dillingham,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman  and  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Sproul  are  trustees  of  the  Institution. 


National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  December  20,  191/6. 

Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : We  wish  ,to  record  with  you  the  appreciation  of  our 
Council,  and  of  the  Thirty-Third  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  of  the 
attendance  and  participation  of  the  Government  officials,  as  listed  in  the  enclosed 
list  of  over  twenty-one  hundred  delegates  at  the  Convention. 

We  also  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  a copy  of  the  Final  Declaration  which 
includes  “A  Proposed  Foreign  Economic  Policy  for  the  United  States”,  and  Rec- 
ommendations in  Support  of  this  Foreign  Economic  Policy. 

It  is  also  most  highly  appreciated  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  the  Hon.  William  L.  Clayton,  addressed  the  Convention,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  annual  dinner,  on  the  subject  of  “The  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
of  the  United  States”. 

It  is  also  particularly  gratifying  to  refer  to  the  constructive  addresses  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Hon.  W.  Averell  Harriman,  and  Mr.  John  Carter 
Vincent.  Director,  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  whose  enunciation  of  the  attitude 
and  policies  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  our  interests  in  the  Far  East 
was  most  impressive. 

This  annual  convocation  of  leading  representatives  of  Government  and  foreign 
trade  interests  of  the  United  States  as  a recurrent  opportunity  for  conferences 
and  conclusions  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  a mutual  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  policies  affecting  our  foreign  commerce. 

Sincerely  yours, 


E.  P.  Thomas, 

President. 


China-America  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Inc. 

December  17,  191/6. 

Hon.  William  L.  Clayton, 

Department  of  State, 

Washington . D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clayton  : At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Far  East- 
America  Council  yesterday,  the  address  of  Mr.  John  Carter  Vincent  at  the  Far 
East  Luncheon  Meeting  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  on  November  12th 
was  discussed  and  appreciation  expressed  for  the  clear  cut  statement  of  policy  of 
the  Department  of  State  as  presented  in  this  address. 

I take  this  occasion,  therefore,  to  bring  the  foregoing  to  your  attention  wdth 
the  thought  that  the  Council’s  approval  as  above  noted  may  thus  be  made  a 
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matter  of  record  in  the  Department  and  may  further  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  other  officials  concerned  wih  international  trade  policy  matters. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  B.  Foye, 

President. 

For  the  Press 


Department  of  State, 

November  8,  1946. 

Confidential  Release  for  Publication  at  2 P.M.,  E.S.T.,  Tuesday,  November  12, 
1946.  Not  To  Be  Previously  Published,  Quoted  From  or  Used  in  Any  Way. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  JOHN  CARTER  VINCENT,  DIRECTOR  OF  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE,  BEFORE  THE  THIRTY-THIRD  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOREIGN 
TRADE  COUNCIL,  WALDORF-ASTORIA  HOTEL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  12, 
1946,  AT  2 P.M.,  E.S.T. 

American  Business  With  the  Far  East 

American  business  with  the  Far  East  began  162  years  ago.  The  Empress  of 
China,  out  of  New  York,  put  into  Canton  on  August  30,  1784,  after  making  a tor- 
tuous six-months  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  vessel’s  cargo,  made 
up  of  furs,  cotton,  lead  and  ginseng,  was  exchanged  at  Canton  for  tea,  silk  and 
chinaware.  The  total  investment  in  the  venture  was  $120,000.  The  promoters 
cleared  $30,000.  This  was  good  business ; it  was  private  enterprise ; and  it  was 
mutually  beneficial.  I hasten  to  say  here  that  I do  not  actually  know  how  much 
the  Chinese  made  out  of  the  furs,  cotton,  lead  and  ginseng,  but  having  had  some 
knowledge  of  Chinese  businessmen,  I still  think  I am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
benefit  was  mutual. 

In  the  course  of  the  19th  Century  American  business  with  the  Far  East  ex- 
panded. Gradually  our  trade  extended  to  other  portions  of  the  Far  East : Japan, 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Siam,  and  adjoining  areas  of  Southeast  Asia.  Throughout 
this  period  American  trade  with  the  Far  East  was  based  on  sound  business  con- 
siderations. We  asked  for  no  concessions  or  special  rights ; nor  were  our  business 
dealings  based  upon  exploitation  associated  with  political  privilege  or  pressure. 

During  the  19th  Century  the  basic  factor  in  our  close  ties  with  the  Far  East 
was  trade.  Our  early  treaties  with  China  and  Japan  were  framed  largely  with 
American  business  in  mind.  After  the  Spanish-American  War  and  our  assumption 
of  territorial  responsibilities  in  the  Pacific,  notably  in  the  Philippines,  political 
and  strategic  factors  gained  weight  but  on  into  the  20th  Century  commercial  and 
cultural  considerations  were  still  to  the  fore  in  shaping  our  policies  toward  the 
Far  East.  Our  enunciation  of  the  Open  Door  and  our  insistence  on  non-discrimi- 
natory  and  most-favored-nation  treatment  were  motivated  largely  by  a desire  to 
promote  American  business  and  expand  international  trade  relations. 

In  his  radio  address  last  month  Secretary  Byrnes  gave  voice  to  traditional 
American  trade  policy  in  the  following  words  : 

“The  United  States  has  never  claimed  the  right  to  dictate  to  other  countries 
how  they  should  manage  their  own  trade  and  commerce.  We  have  simply  urged 
in  the  interest  of  all  peoples  that  no  country  should  make  trade  discriminations 
in  its  relations  with  other  countries.” 

By  1936  our  foreign  trade  or  business  with  the  Far  East  was  valued  at  close  to 
one  billion  dollars.  In  the  20-year  period  from  1915-35  the  Far  East’s  share  of  our 
total  exports  increased  from  5%  to  16%.  In  1936  our  total  direct  investments  in 
the  Far  East  amounted  to  roughly  $335,000,000. 

In  making  this  brief  sketch,  I have  in  mind  a recent  tendency  toward  taking  an 
unbalanced  viewpoint  of  our  role  in  the  Far  East.  Political  and  military  consid- 
erations, as  important  as  they  are,  seem  to  me  to  occupy  a disproportionate  share 
of  present  public  attention.  It  is  accepted  that  an  all-important  objective  of  our 
policies  is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace,  but  I think  we  also  have  another  objective  of  equal 
importance : that  is,  to  bring  about  in  the  relations  between  ourselves  and  other 
states  mutually  beneficial  commercial  and  cultural  exchanges  which  will  promote 
international  welfare  and  understanding. 

These  are  inter-related  objectives,  I feel  strongly  that  we  cannot  be  successful 
in  achieving  the  kind  of  security  we  want,  or  in  maintaining  the  kind  of  peace  we 
want,  unless  we  take  an  active  and  leading  part  in  international  commercial  and 
cultural  life.  I will  go  further  and  say  that  a strong  element  in  our  security,  and 
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in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  be  the  development  of  commercial  and  cultural 
ties  with  other  peoples. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  conviction  that  a strong  national  defense  is  essential 
to  the  pursuit  of  our  broader  objective  of  developing  commercial  and  cultural 
relations.  We  must  be  equal  to  the  task  of  encouraging  and  supporting  democracy 
and  progress.  There  may  be  times  and  occasions  when,  in  the  short  view,  it  will 
seem  advantageous  to  our  security  to  throw  our  weight  or  influence  on  the  side, 
of  the  status  quo ; on  the  side  of  those  forces  calculated  to  bring  about  immediate 
or  early  stability.  But  history,  I believe,  wTill  show  that  strength  lies  on  the  side 
of  progress. 

In  Chicago  last  April  the  President  said  : 

“In  the  Far  East,  as  elsewhere,  we  shall  encourage  the  growth  and  the  spread 
of  democracy  and  civil  liberties  . . . The  roots  of  democracy,  however,  will  not 
draw  much  nourishment  in  any  nation  from  a soil  of  poverty  and  economic  dis- 
tress. It  is  a part  of  our  strategy  of  peace,  therefore,  to  assist  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  development  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries.” 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  a return  of  American  business  to  the 
Far  East  under  conditions  which  are,  to  state  it  mildly,  uninviting.  Japan  is  a 
defeated  country  whose  economy  must  perforce  remain  under  Allied  control  for 
some  time  to  come.  Korea  is  a liberated  country  split  in  half  at  parallel  38  be- 
tween us  and  the  Russians.  In  China  internal  strife  seriously  retards  steps  toward 
economic  recovery.  In  the  independent  Philippine  Republic  we  are  faced  with  a 
new  situation,  to  wThich  wre  must  adjust  ourselves.  In  Indochina  and  Indonesia  a 
return  to  normal  trade  conditions  awaits  a solution  of  problems  presented  by 
the  self-governing  aspirations  of  the  peoples  in  those  countries.  In  Siam — well, 
Siamese  in  Washington  tell  me  that  they  will  be  glad  to  do  business  with  any  or 
all  of  you  who  will  show  an  interest  in  their  country. 

But  the  overall  picture  is  not  encouraging  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dress 
it  up  in  attractive  colors.  In  the  brief  time  allotted  me  I want  to  say  something 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  various  areas  of  the  Far  East,  to  brighten  the 
outlook. 

General  MacArthur  has  demilitarized  Japan  but  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  with 
plans  for  post-war  Japanese  economy  until  some  decision  is  reached  with  regard 
to  the  amount  and  types  of  industry  that  Japan  wTill  be  allowed  to  retain  and 
the  amount  that  is  subject  to  removal  as  reparations.  We  have  reason  to  hope 
that  a decision  on  the  problem  of  reparations  will  be  reached  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  Our  main  purpose  shall  be  to  achieve  a healthy  balance  in  Far  Eastern 
economy  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  in  the  Far  East  and  at  the  same  time  to 
insure  the  effective  industrial  disarmament  of  Japan. 

As  you  know,  Japanese  overseas  trade  is  controlled  on  a government-to-gov- 
ernment  basis.  An  Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan  was  recently  established 
by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  at  the  request  of  the  United  States.  Its  purpose 
is  to  advise  on  the  disposition  of  Japanese  exports  and  on  sources  of  imports. 

Among  the  present  obstacles  to  a change-over  to  private  trading  are  an  inflated 
and  unstable  currency  and  the  inadequacy  of  transport  and  communications 
facilities.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  soon  these  obstacles  can  be 
overcome,  I might  hazard  the  guess  that  a resumption  of  private  trade  with 
Japan  will  be  possible  some  time  during  the  latter  half  of  next  year,  possibly 
sooner. 

In  Korea,  we  are  now  estopped  from  putting  into  operation  an  over-all  ecoonmic 
plan  by  the  inability  of  the  Russians  and  ourselves  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
unified  administration  for  the  country.  We  want  a united  Korea  and  we  want 
to  assist  the  Koreans  toward  self-government  and  independence.  But  while  we 
continue  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a resumption  of  discussions  in  the  Joint 
Soviet-American  Commission,  we  cannot  mark  time.  Therefore,  we  are  taking 
measures  to  improve  economic  conditions  in  southern  Korea  and  to  bring  Koreans 
more  and  more  directly  into  the  administration  of  their  country.  In  doing  so, 
however,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a united  self-governing  Korea  is 
the  goal  we  are  determined  to  achieve. 

From  what  I have  said  it  will  be  apparent  to  you  why  private  trading  in  Korea 
is  not  now  feasible.  But  the  development  of  a healthy  trade  relationship  between 
Korea  and  Allied  nations  is  our  aim,  and  consideration  is  now  being  given  to 
measures  which  may  soon  make  possible  limited  trade  relations  between  Korea 
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and  private  business  concerns.  We  hope  that  American  business  will  take  an 
active  interest  in  Korea. 

Foremost  among  the  problems  facing  the  Philippines  is  reconstruction.  Congress 
has  approved  two  measures:  the  “Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act”  and  the  “Phi- 
lippine Trade  Act  of  1946.” 

The  “Rehabilitation  Act”  authorizes  a grant  of  $620,000,000  for  the  payment 
of  war-claims  of  private  property  holders,  for  various  rehabilitation  and  training 
projects,  and  for  purchase  of  surplus  property.  In  addition,  Congress  has  author- 
ized a loan  of  $75,000,000  to  the  Philippine  Government  to  enable  it  to  meet  a 
serious  budgetary  situation. 

The  “Philippine  Trade  Act”  provides  that  the  Philippines  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  free  trade  with  this  country  for  a period  of  8 years,  after  which  a graduated 
tariff  will  apply  until  full  duties  are  levied  at  the  end  of  20  years. 

We  expect  to  cooperate  with  the  new  Republic  in  meeting  the  manifold  problems 
facing  it  as  an  independent  state.  It  may  be  anticipated  that,  with  a return  to 
more  normal  conditions,  the  Philippines  will  again  represent  a substantial  and 
expanding  market  for  American  products. 

From  the  standpoint  of  business,  the  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  have  been  of 
interest  to  the  United  States  primarily  as  a source  of  supply  for  such  products  as 
rubber,  tin  and  petroleum.  Because  of  our  large  purchases  of  these  items  our  pre- 
war trade  was  in  a chronic  state  of  imbalance,  our  sales  in  most  years  being  only 
about  one-tenth  of  our  purchases. 

You  may  recall  a recent  press  statement  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Mr.  Will  Clayton,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  should 
give  greater  support  to  foreign  investments  of  its  nationals  in  strategic  minerals 
that  are  in  short  supply.  This  statement  has  a special  application  to  the  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Far  East  generally,  as  sources  of  supply  of  a number 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials.  Investment  along  the  lines  proposed  by  Mr. 
Clayton  should  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  importation  of  American  ma- 
terials into  the  areas  concerned. 

Last  but  far  from  least  we  have  China. 

We  have  signed  with  China  a comprehensive  “Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Navigation.”  Most-favored-nation  treatment  is  provided  for  individuals  and 
corporations. 

The  Treaty  is  somewhat  broader  in  scope  than  existing  United  States  com- 
mercial treaties  in  a number  of  respects.  For  instance,  Article  19  provides  for 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  as  regards  the  application  of  exchange  controls  and 
Article  20  embodies  certain  commitments  with  regard  to  monopolies.  It  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  present-day  commercial  relations  with  China. 

China  is  expected  to  collaborate  in  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  and  is  one  of  the  “nuclear”  countries  which  have 
agreed  to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers.  China  will  also  be  urged 
to  enter  into  other  multilateral  economic  conventions  having  as  their  objectives  a 
promotion  of  international  trade  and  the  solution  of  international  commercial 
problems  through  consultation  and  collaboration.  Constant  effort  is  being  made 
to  discourage  other  countries,  including  China,  from  adopting  temporary  mea- 
sures in  the  fields  of  tariffs,  trade  barriers,  and  other  domestic  legislation  of  a 
type  which  might  jeopardize  the  successful  attainment  of  this  long-range  eco- 
nomic collaboration. 

Restoration  of  stability  and  direction  in  Chinese  economy  is  retarded  by  the 
unhappy  politico-military  situation.  The  press,  I feel,  has  made  abundantly  clear 
to  you  the  ups  and  dowms  of  General  Marshall’s  mission.  The  National  Assembly 
is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Nanking  today  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a constitu- 
tion and  reaching  certain  political  decisions  in  regard  to  government  organiza- 
tion. General  Marshall  hopes,  and  so  do  we,  that  wise  counsels — the  wisdom  of 
China — wTill  prevent  the  disaster  of  continued  civil  discord.  Chinese  economy  and 
the  Chinese  people  are  already  suffering  acutely  from  the  ravages  of  8 years 
of  Japanese  aggression  and  occupation.  They  cannot  stand  much  more  adversity. 

Premier  Soong  has  been  reported  recently  as  stating  that  upwards  of  80%  of 
China’s  expenditures  are  diverted  to  military  purposes.  Because  of  the  wide  gap 
between  revenues  and  expenditures  China  has  had  to  resort  to  large  note  issues 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  accelerating  inflation  and  a progressive  rise  in 
prices.  The  foreign  exchange  that  might  normally  be  expected  to  accrue  from 
exports  has  been  negligible  in  the  relation  to  outgo  for  imports.  Consequently 
China’s  current  balance  of  payments  position  has  continued  to  deteriorate. 

The  exchange  and  foreign  trade  regulations  adopted  by  China,  ITNRRA’s  relief 
and  rehabilitation  program,  and  surplus  sales  and  enemy  property  disposals  are 
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only  temporary  palliatives.  The  Chinese  must  resolve  the  present  political 
impasse  before  any  substantial  improvement  can  be  expected  in  China’s  economic 
situation. 

In  this  connection  I think  it  worthwhile  to  mention  what  I feel  has  been  in 
some  quarters  a misinterpretation  of  General  Marshall’s  mission  as  being  solely 
political  in  its  objective.  Chinese  economy  is  in  a vicious  circle.  General  Marshall 
is  fully  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  it  has  been  his  purpose  to  encourage  the 
Chinese  to  break  the  vicious  circle  by  reaching  a political  settlement  that  would 
result  in  a cessation  of  civil  strife  and  make  possible  a revival  of  economic 
activity.  Sooner  or  later  this  must  be  done,  and  be  done  by  the  Chinese. 

Military  measures  will  not  accomplish  an  enduring  settlement.  That  is  why 
General  Marshall  has  advocated  with  such  persistency  settlement  by  the  demo- 
cratic method  of  negotiation  and  agreement. 

In  making  this  brief  sketch  of  current  conditions  in  the  Far  East  I cannot  be 
accused  of  optimism.  But  I do  think  the  potentialities  of  an  expanding  American 
business  with  the  Far  East  exist  and  can  be  developed  if  we  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  This  brings  me  to  a thought  which  I would  like  to  express  and  em- 
phasize. When  I use  the  term  “American  business”  I have  in  mind  all  American 
business  irrespective  of  whether  it  has  a private,  semi-official,  or  official  char- 
acter. I do  not  believe  that  we  can  have  one  standard  for  private  business  and 
and  another  standard  for  official  business. 

A recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  states  that  our  Government  should 
base  a loan  policy  upon  the  important  principle  “that  loans  are  not  gifts,  and 
that  any  country  applying  for  a loan  must  furnish,  like  any  prospective  private 
borrower,  convincing  proof  that  by  virtue  of  its  political,  economic  and  trade 
policies  it  is  a good  credit  risk.” 

Generally  speaking,  what  is  unsound  for  private  capital  is  unsound  for  Govern- 
ment capital ; that  is,  for  the  taxpayers’  money.  I believe  it  is  unsound  to  invest 
private  or  public  capital  in  countries  where  there  is  wide-spread  corruption  in 
business  and  official  circles,  where  a government  is  wasting  its  substance  on  ex- 
cessive armament,  where  the  threat  or  fact  of  civil  war  exists,  where  tendencies 
toward  government  monopolization  exclude  American  business,  or  where  un- 
democratic concepts  of  government  are  controlling. 

In  expressing  the  foregoing  views,  I do  not  of  course  ignore  the  advantages 
of  cooperation  between  government  finance  and  private  trade  or  the  fact  that 
there  are  fields  for  the  investment  of  government  capital  into  which  it  is  not 
feasible  or  attractive  for  private  capital  to  venture.  I have  in  mind  large-range 
and  long-term  projects,  which  are  basic  in  character  and  are  fundamentally 
sound  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Spruille  Braden  stated  some  weeks  ago  in  Chicago 
that  “the  purpose  of  lending  should  be  to  create  a net  increment  to  the  economy 
of  a borrowing  country.  Therefore,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “loans  should  not  be 
made  if  they  enable  another  government  to  acquire  or  displace  existing  efficient 
free  enterprises,  whether  they  be  American  in  ownership  or  not.” 

In  stressing  the  economic  and  trade  features  of  our  position  in  the  Far  East, 
I do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  I am  overlooking  other  factors.  In  this 
complicated  world  in  which  we  are  living  we  must  give  full  consideration  to  the 
interrelation  of  the  political,  cultural,  economic,  and  security  factors  in  our 
foreign  policy.  For  our  policy  to  be  effective  there  must  be  harmony  among  all 
these  factors — the  teamwork  we  find  in  a good  basketball  team  or  a fine  string 
quartet. 

The  President,  in  establishing  the  “Committee  for  Financing  Foreign  Trade,” 
said : “.  . . I am  anxious  that  there  shall  be  fullest  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  private  industry  and  finance.  Our  common  aim  is  return 
of  our  foreign  commerce  and  investments  to  private  channels  as  soon  as  possible.” 

I look  upon  this  statement  as  a recognition  of  and  a challenge  to  American 
business.  I am  in  Washington  to  do  my  part  in  carrying  out  the  cooperation  of 
which  the  President  speaks.  Please  call  on  me  if  I can  be  of  help  to  you  in 
meeting  the  challenge. 


Appendix  C. — The  Anglo-  4merican  Oil  Agreement 

1.  Agreement  on  Petroleum  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  (incorporating  amendments 
approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee). 
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Preamble 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  whose  nationals  hold, 
to  a substantial  extent  jointly,  rights  to  explore  and  develop  petroleum  resources 
in  other  countries,  recognize  : — 

1.  That  ample  supplies  of  petroleum,  available  in  international  trade  to 
meet  increasing  market  demands,  are  essential  for  both  the  security  and 
economic  well-being  of  nations  ; 

2.  That  for  the  foreseeable  future  the  petroleum  resources  of  the  world 
are  adequate  to  assure  the  availability  of  such  supplies ; 

3.  That  the  prosperity  and  security  of  all  nations  require  the  efficient  and 
orderly  development  of  the  international  petroleum  trade ; 

4.  That  the  orderly  development  of  the  international  petroleum  trade  can 
best  be  promoted  by  international  agreement  among  all  countries  interested 
in  the  petroleum  trade,  whether  as  producers  or  consumers. 

The  two  Governments  have  therefore  decided,  as  a preliminary  measure  to  the 
calling  of  an  international  conference  to  consider  the  negotiation  of  a multilateral 
petroleum  agreement,  to  conclude  the  following  Agreement. 

Article  I 

The  signatory  Governments  agree  that  the  international  petroleum  trade  in 
all  its  aspects  should  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner  on  a world-wide  basis 
with  due  regard  to  the  consideration  set  forth  in  the  Preamble,  and  within  the 
framework  of  applicable  laws  and  concession  contracts.  To  this  end  and  subject 
always  to  considerations  of  military  security  and  to  the  provisions  of  such  ar- 
rangements for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  prevention  of  aggression  as  may  be 
in  force  the  signatory  Governments  affirm  the  following  general  principles  with 
respect  to  the  international  petroleum  trade  : 

(a)  That  adequate  supplies  of  petroleum,  which  shall  in  this  Agreement 
mean  crude  petroleum  and  its  derivatives,  should  be  accessible  in  interna- 
tional trade  to  the  nationals  of  all  countries  on  a competitive  and  nondis- 
criminatory  basis ; 

(b)  That,  in  making  supplies  of  petroleum  thus  accessible  in  international 
trade,  the  interests  of  producing  countries  should  be  safeguarded  with  a view 
to  their  economic  advancement. 

Article  II 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  the  signatory  Governments 
will  so  direct  their  efforts  : 

(a)  That  all  valid  concession  contracts  and  lawfully  acquired  rights  shall 
be  respected,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  interference  directly  or  indirectly 
with  such  contracts  or  rights  : 

(b)  that  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  exploration  and  development 
rights  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  shall  be  respected ; 

(c)  that  the  exploration  for  and  development  of  petroleum  resources,  the 
construction  and  operation  of  refineries  and  other  facilities,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  petroleum,  shall  not  be  hampered  by  restrictions  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Agreement  with  the  provisions  of  sections  (a)  and  (6) 
of  Article  II. 

Article  III 

1.  With  a view  to  the  wider  adoption  of  the  principles  embodied  in  this  Agree- 
ment, the  signatory  Governments  agree  that  as  soon  as  practicable  they  will  pro- 
pose to  the  governments  of  all  interested  producing  and  consuming  countries  the 
negotiation  of  an  International  Petroleum  Agreement,  which  inter  alia  would 
establish  a permanent  International  Petroleum  Council. 

2.  To  this  end  the  signatory  Governments  agree  to  formulate  at  an  early  date 
plans  for  an  international  conference  to  negotiate  such  a multilateral  petroleum 
agreement.  They  will  consult  together  and  with  other  interested  governments 
with  a view  to  taking  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  proposed 
conference. 

1.  Numerous  problems  of  joint  immediate  interest  to  the  signatory  Govern- 
ments with  respect  to  the  international  petroleum  trade  should  be  discussed  and 
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Article  IV 

resolved  on  a co-operative  interim  basis  if  the  general  petroleum  supply  situation 
is  not  to  deteriorate. 

2.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  signatory  Governments  agree  to  establish  an  In- 
ternational Petroleum  Commission  to  be  composed  of  six  members,  three  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  immediately  by  each  Government.  To  enable  the  Commission 
to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  operations  of  the  petroleum  industry,  the 
signatory  Governments  will  facilitate  full  and  adequate  consultation  with  their 
nationals  engaged  in  the  petroleum  industry. 

3.  In  furtherance  of  and  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  problems  of  mutual  interest  to  the  signatory  Gov- 
ernments and  their  nationals,  and  with  a view  to  the  equitable  disposition  of  such 
problems  it  shall  be  charged  with  the  following  duties  and  responsibilities: 

(a)  To  study  the  problems  of  the  international  petroleum  trade  caused 
by  dislocations  resulting  from  war  : 

(b)  To  study  past  and  current  trends  in  the  international  petroleum 
trade ; 

(c)  To  study  the  effects  of  changing  technology  upon  the  international 
petroleum  trade ; 

(d)  To  prepare  periodic  estimates  of  world  demands  for  petroleum  and  of 
the  supplies  available  for  meeting  the  demands,  and  to  report  as  to  means 
by  which  such  demands  and  supplies  may  be  correlated  so  as  to  further  the 
efficient  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  international  petroleum  trade  ; 

(e)  To  make  such  additional  reports  as  may  be  appropriate  for  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  Agreement  and  for  the  broader  general  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  international  petroleum  trade. 

4.  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  regulate  its  procedure  and  shall  es- 
tablish such  organization  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Agreement.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall  be  shared  equally  by  the 
signatory  Governments. 

Article  V 

The  signatory  Governments  agree  : 

(a)  That  they  will  seek  to  obtain  the  collaboration  of  the  governments 
of  other  producing  and  consuming  countries  for  the  realization  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Agreement,  and  to  consult  with  such  governments  in  connection 
with  activities  of  the  Commission  ; 

(b)  That  they  will  assist  in  making  available  to  the  Commission  such 
information  as  may  be  required  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions. 

Article  VI 

The  signatory  Governments  agree : 

(a)  That  the  reports  of  the  Commission  shall  be  published  unless  in  any 
particular  case  either  Government  decides  otherwise ; 

(b)  That  no  provision  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  construed  to  require 
either  Government  to  act  upon  any  report  or  proposal  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion, or  to  require  the  nationals  of  either  Government  to  comply  with  any 
report  or  proposal  made  by  the  Commission,  whether  or  not  the  report  or 
proposal  is  approved  by  that  Government. 

Article  VII 

The  signatory  Governments  agree  : 

(a)  That  the  general  purpose  of  this  Agreement  is  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
development  of  the  international  petroleum  trade,  and  that  no  provision  in 
this  Agreement,  with  the  exception  of  Article  II,  is  to  be  construed  as  apply- 
ing to  the  operation  of  the  domestic  petroleum  industry  within  the  country 
of  either  Government ; 

(b)  That  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  or 
modifying  any  law  or  regulation,  or  the  right  to  enact  any  law  or  regulation, 
relating  to  the  importation  of  petroleum  into  the  country  of  either  Govern- 
ment, or  implying  any  commitment  of  any  kind,  not  so  to  act,  as  either  Gov- 
ernment in  its  discretion  may  see  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  adequate  pro- 
tection to  its  domestic  industry  ; 

(c)  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  the  word  “country”  shall  mean 
(i)  in  relation  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom,  those  British  col- 
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onies,  overseas  territories,  protectorates,  protected  states,  and  all  man- 
dated territories  administered  by  that  Government  and 

(ii)  in  relation  to,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  continental  United  States  and  all  territory  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States, 

lists  of  which,  as  of  the  date  of  this  Agreement,  have  been  exchanged. 


Article  VIII 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  a date  to  be  agreed  upon  after  each 
Government  shall  have  notified  the  other  of  its  readiness  to  bring  the  Agreement 
into  force  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  three  months  after  notice  of  termina- 
tion has  been  given  by  either  Government  or  until  it  is  superseded  by  the  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Agreement  contemplated  in  Article  III. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorised  thereto,  have  signed  this 
Agreement. 


Done  in  London,  in  duplicate,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 


Harold  L.  Ickes. 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland : 


Emanuel  Shinwell. 


List  of  Territories  to  Which  the  Agreement  on  Petroleum  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  Applies 


As  indicated  in  Article  VII  (c)  of  the  agreement  on  petroleum  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  signed  in  London  September  24, 
1945,  lists  were  exchanged,  as  of  the  date  of  the  agreement,  of  the  territories 
of  each  of  the  two  Governments  to  which  the  agreement  is  to  apply.  The  terri- 
tories named  in  those  lists  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Of  the  United  States  of 


America  : 

The  continental  United 
States 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 
Panama  Canal  Zone 
2.  Of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land : 

The  United  Kingdom 

Aden 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
Bermuda 
British  Guiana 
British  Honduras 
British  Solomon  Islands 
Protectorate 
Ceylon 
Cyprus 

Falkland  Islands  and  De- 
pendencies 
Fiji 

Gambia  ( Colony  and  Pro- 
tectorate) 


Gibraltar 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 
Colony 
Gold  Coast— 

(a)  Colony 

(b)  Ashanti 

(c)  Northern 

Territories 

(d)  Togoland  under 

British  Mandate 
Hong  Kong 

Jamaica  (including  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands  and 
the  Cayman  Islands) 
Kenya  (Colony  and 
Protectorate) 

Leeward  Islands — 

Antigua 
Montserrat 
St.  Christopher  and 
Nevis 
Malay  States — 

(a)  Federated  Malay 
States — 

Negri  Sembilan 
Pahang 
Perak 
Selangor 
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(b)  Unfederated  Malay 


St.  Helena  and  Depend- 


States — 

Johore 

Kedah 

Kelantan 

Perlis 

Trengganu ; and 
Brunei 


Protectorate) 
Somaliland  Protectorate 
Straits  Settlements 
Swaziland 

Tanganyika  Territory 
Tonga 

Transjordan 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Uganda  Protectorate 
Virgin  Islands 
Windward  Islands — 


encies 

Sarawak 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone  (Colony  and 


Malta 
Mauritius 
New  Hebrides 
Nigeria — 

(a)  Colony 

(b)  Protectorate 

(c)  Cameroons  under 

British  Mandate 


North  Borneo,  State  of 
Northern  Rhodesia 
Nyasaland  Protectorate 


Dominica 
Grenada 
St.  Lucia 


Palestine  (excluding  Trans- 
jordan) 


St.  Vincent 

Zanzibar  Protectorate. 


2.  Reservations  approved  by  the  committee : 

1.  Neither  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo-American  oil  treaty,  nor  the  act  of 
ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  shall  confer  any  power  or  authority 
upon  the  International  Petroleum  Commission  provided  for  in  said  treaty  to  regu- 
late or  control  the  foreign  operations  of  the  nationals  of  the  United  States,  nor  in 
any  way  to  regulate  or  control  the  domestic  petroleum  industry  of  the  United 
States,  or  confer  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  any  new  or  added  power  to  regulate  or 
control  the  domestic  petroleum  industry  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of  such 
powers  that  may  now  lawfully  be  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
limit  the  delegated  powers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  several  States  under  the  Constitution  to  regulate  or  control  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Neither  the  Anglo-American  oil  treaty,  nor  the  International  Petroleum 
Commission  provided  for  therein,  shall  have  any  right  or  authority,  either  under 
its  own  provisions,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  and  Economic  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  or  any  other  council  or  subsidiary  organization 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  to  review  or  revise  the  foreign  or  domestic 
oil  concessions  and  contracts  of  American  nationals,  nor  to  perform  the  functions 
of  a board  of  appeals  or  arbitral  tribunal,  nor  to  regulate  or  control  the  foreign 
operations  of  American  nationals,  or  in  any  manner  regulate  or  control  the  domes- 
tic oil  industry  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not,  either  explicitly  or  inferen- 
tially,  by  the  act  of  ratification  of  the  Anglo-American  oil  treaty  ; subscribe  to  the 
principle  that  any  world  organization  either  embracing  or  not  embracing  United 
States  membership  shall  be  empowered  to  review  or  revise  the  lawfully  acquired 
concessions,  rights,  and  contracts  of  American  nationals  engaged  in  foreign 
operations,  or  to  regulate  or  control  the  operations  of  American  nationals  thereon 
or  thereunder,  nor  is  the  act  of  ratification  to  be  construed  as  the  first  step  in  an 
international  plan  or  program  designed  to  eventuate  in  or  be  supplemented  by 
further  and  additional  international  oil  treaties  having  any  power  to  control  or 
regulate  the  operations  of  American  nationals  engaged  in  the  foreign  or  domestic 
oil  business,  or  with  power  to  review  or  revise  the  lawfully  acquired  right  and  con- 
cessions and  contracts  of  American  nationals  or  to  perform  any  functions  save 
and  except  those  of  a purely  advisory  nature,  without  power  of  enforcement  or 
compulsion. 

3.  Amendments  approved  by  the  committee : 

Amendment  No.  1 

In  the  original  text  article  II  (c)  read  as  follows : 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  the  signatory  Governments 
will  so  direct  their  efforts  : 
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******* 

(c)  that  the  exploration  for  and  development  of  petroleum  resources,  the 
construction  and  operation  of  refineries  and  other  facilities,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  petroleum,  shall  not  be  hampered  by  restrictions  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Agreement 

The  committee  agreed  to  strike  out  the  phrase  “the  purposes  of  this  Agree- 
ment” and  to  subscribe  therefor  “sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Article  II.” 

Amendment  No.  2 

Article  VII  (b)  read  as  follows  : 

The  signatory  Governments  agree  : 

******* 

(b)  that  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  or 
modifying  any  law  or  regulation,  or  the  right  to  enact  any  law  or  regulation, 
relating  to  the  importation  of  petroleum  into  the  country  of  either  Govern- 
ment. 

The  committee  agreed  to  add  the  following  phraseology  to  article  VII  (b). 

or  implying  any  commitment  of  any  kind,  not  so  to  act,  as  either  Government  in 
its  discretion  may  see  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  adequate  protection  to  its 
domestic  industry. 
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Appendix  D:H.R.  3342,  Foreign  Information  andExchange 

Act 


1.  H.R.  3342,  as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  June  26, 1947 

h CONGRESS*.  TT  FI  0 0/10 

1.ST  Session  R,  004Z 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  26  (legislative  day,  April  21),  1947 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  oh  Foreign  Relations 


AN  ACT 

To  enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  more  effectively 
to  carry  on  its  foreign  relations  by  means  of  promotion  of 
the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
by  means  of  public  dissemination  abroad  of  information 
about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  its  policies. 

1 Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representor 

2 tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3 TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE,  OBJECTIVES,  AND 

4 DEFINITIONS 

5 SHORT  TITLE 

6 Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “United 

7 States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1947”. 
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OBJECTIVES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  are  to  enable  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  mutual  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries,  which 
is  one  of  the  essential  foundations  of  peace,  and  to  correct 
misunderstandings  about  the  United  States  in  other  countries. 
The  means  to  be  used  in  achieving  these  objectives  are — 

(1)  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and 
skills ; 

(2)  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other  services 
to  other  countries  on  the  basis  of  mutual  cooperation; 

(3)  the  dissemination  abroad  of  public  information 
about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  its  Government;  and 

(4)  the  dissemination  abroad  of  public  information 
about  the  United  Xations,  its  organization  and  functions, 
and  the  participation  of  the  United  States  as  a member 
thereof. 

' DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 ) “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  “Department”  means  the  Department  of  State. 

(3)  “Government  agency”  means  any  executive  de- 
partment, board,  bureau,  commission,  or  other  agency  in 
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the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  any  corporation  wholly  owned 
(either  directly  or  through  one  or  more  corporations)  by 
the  United  States. 

TITLE  II— INTERCHAN GE  OF  PERSONS,  KNOWL- 
EDGE AND  SKILLS 

PERSONS 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
interchanges  on  a reciprocal  basis  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  students,  trainees,  teachers,  guest  in- 
structors, professors,  and  leaders  in  fields  of  specialized 
knowledge  or  skill.  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  orienta- 
tion courses  and  other  appropriate  services  for  such  persons 
from  other  countries  upon  their  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  such  persons  going  to  other  countries  from  the  United 
States.  When  any  country  fails  or  refuses  to  cooperate  in 
such  program  on  a basis  of  reciprocity  the  Secretary  shall 
terminate  or  limit  such  program,  with  respect  to  such  coun- 
try, to  the  extent  he  deems  to  be  advisable  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  person 
from  another  country,  while  in  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  section,  is  engaged  in  activities  of  a political  nature  or  in 
activities  not  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  report  such  finding  to  the  At- 
torney General,  and  such  person  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of 
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1 the  Attorney  General,  be  taken  into  custody  and  promptly 

2 deported. 

3 BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

4 Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 

5 interchanges  between  the  United  States,  and  other  countries 
0 of  books  and  periodicals,  including  government  publications, 

7 for  the  translation  of  such  writings,  and  for  the  preparation, 

8 distribution,  and  interchange  of  other  educational  materials. 

9 INSTITUTIONS 

19  Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 

11  assistance  to  schools,  libraries,  and  community  centers 

12  abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United 
12  States,  or  serving  as  demonstration  centers  for  methods 
11  and  practices  employed  in  the  United  States.  In  assisting 
15  any  such  schools,  however,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 

10  control  over  their  educational  policies  and  shall  in  no  case 

11  furnish  assistance  of  any  character  which  is  not  in  keeping 

18  with  the  free  democratic  principles  and  the  established  foreign 

19  policy  of  the  United  States. 

20  TITLE  III— ASSIGNMENT  OF  SPECIALISTS 

21  PERSONS  TO  BE  ASSIGNED 

i 

22  Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  the  gov- 

23  emment  of  another  country  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the 

24  services  of  a person  having  special  scientific  or  other  technical 

25  or  professional  qualifications,  from  time  to  time  to  assign 
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or  authorize  the  assignment  for  service,  to  or  in  cooperation 
with  such  government,  any  person  in  the  employ  or  service 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  who  has  such 
qualifications,  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  agency 
in  which  such  person  is  employed  or  serving.  Nothing 
in  this  Act,  however,  shall  authorize  the  assignment  of 
such  personnel  for  service  relating  to  the  organization, 
training,  operation,  development,  or  combat  equipment  of 
the  armed  forces  of  a foreign  government. 

STATUS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  302.  Any  person,  wffiile  assigned  for  service  to 
or  in  cooperation  with  another  government  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  rights,  allowances,  and  privileges  as  such, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  anjl  of  the  Government  agency  from  which  assigned 
and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation  from  that 
agency.  He  may  also  receive,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  representation  allowances 
similar  to  those  allowed  under  section  901  (3)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999) . The  authorization  of 
such  allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof 
out  of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  OFFICE  UNDER  ANOTHER  GOVERNMENT 
Sec.  303.  Any  person  while  assigned  for  service  to  or 
in  cooperation  with  another  government  under  authority 
of  this  Act  may,  at  the  discretion  of  his  Government  agency, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  therefor,  accept  an  office  under  the 
government  to  which  he  is  assigned,  if  the  acceptance  of 
such  an  office  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency  is  necessary 
to  permit  the  effective  performance  of  duties  for  which  he 
is  assigned,  including  the  making  or  approving  on  behalf 
of  such  foreign  government  the  disbursement  of  funds  pro- 
vided by  such  government  or  of  receiving  from  such  foreign 
government  funds  for  deposit  and  disbursement  on  behalf 
of  such  government,  in  carrying  out  programs  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  such  accept- 
ance of  office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

TITLE  IV— PARTICIPATION  BY  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  carrying  on 
any  activity  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  to  utilize,  with 
their  approval,  the  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the 
other  Government  agencies.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  services,  facilities,  or  personnel  of  any  Government 
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1 agency  for  activities  under  authority  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 

2 tary  shall  pay  for  such  performance  out  of  funds  available 

3 to  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  either  in  advance,  by  reim- 

4 bursement,  or  direct  transfer.  In  utilizing  the  Government 

5 agencies,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  (1)  that  the  best 

6 available  and  qualified  Government  services,  facilities,  and 

7 personnel  shall  be  sought,  in  order  to  ensure  professional 

8 competence  and  avoid  duplication;  and  (2)  that  the  Secre- 

9 tary  shall  consult  the  appropriate  technical  agencies  of  the 

10  Government  concerning  any  activity  authorized  by  titles  II, 

11  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act  which  comes  within  the  competence 

12  "of  such  agencies. 

13  TECHNICAL  AND  OTHER  SERVICES 

14  Sec.  402.  A Government  agency,  at  the  request  of 
Ifi  the  Secretary,  may  perform  such  technical  or  other  services 
lb  as  such  agency  may  be  competent  to  render  for  the  govem- 
17  ment  of  another  country  desirous  of  obtaining  such  services, 
13  upon  terms  and  conditions  which  are  satisfactory  to  the 
1^  Secretary  and  to  the  head  of  the  Government  agency,  when 

20  it  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that  such  - services  will 

21  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  However,  nothing 

22  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  performance-  of  services 

23  relating  to  the  organization,  training,  operation,  develop- 
21  ment,  or  combat  equipment  of  the  armed  forces  of  a foreign 
25  government. 
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POLICY  GOVERNING  SERVICES 

Sec.  403.  In  authorizing  the  performance  of  technical 
and  other  services  under  this  title,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  (1)  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  through 
the  Government  agency  with  appropriate  legislative  au- 
thority the  performance  of  such  services  to  foreign  govern- 
ments by  qualified  private  American  individuals  and 
agencies;  (2)  that  if  such  services  are  rendered  by  a Gov- 
ernment agency,  they  shall  demonstrate  the  technical 
accomplishments  of  the  United  States,  such  services  being 
of  an  advisory,  investigative,  or  instructional  nature,  or  a 
demonstration  of  a technical  process;  (3)  that  such  services 
shall  not  include  the  construction  of  public  works  or  the 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  that, 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  a Government  agency  shall 
render  engineering  services  related  to  public  works  only 
when  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  the  national  interest 
demands  the  rendering  of  such  services  by  a Government 
agency,  but  this  policy  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  preclude 
the  assignment  of  individual  specialists  as  advisers  to  other 
governments  as  provided  under  title  III  of  this  Act,  together 
with  such  incidental  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  individual  assignments;  (4)  that 
such  services  shall  not  be  undertaken  for  a foreign  govern- 
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ment  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  Government  agency, 
such  services  will  impair  the  fulfillment  of  domestic  respon- 
sibilities of  that  agency;  and  (5)  that  the  Department  shall 
invite  outstanding  leaders  in  the  United  States,  both  within 
and  outside  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  various  fields 
of  activity  covered  by  this  title,  to  review  and  extend  advice 
on  the  Secretary’s  policies  in  rendering  technical  and  other 
services  to  another  government  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TRAINING 

Sec.  404.  Any  Government  agency,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  is  authorized  to  provide  to  citizens  of  other 
countries,  and  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  going  to  other 
countries  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act, 
technical  and  other  training  within  the  fields  in  which  such 
agency  has  competence,  or  to  provide  for  such  training 
through  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  or  private 
institutions  and  organizations. 

INTERCHANGE  OF  SPECIALIZED  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS 

Sec.  405.  A Government  agency,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  is  authorized  to  promote  the  interchange  with 
other  countries  of  scientific  and  specialized  knowledge  and 
skills,  within  the  fields  in  which  such  agency  has  com- 
petence, through  publications  and  other  scientific  and  educa- 
tional materials. 
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1 interdepartmental  coordination 

2 Sec.  406-  In  order  that  the  activities  of  Government 

3 agencies  authorized  by  titles  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act 

4 may  be  effectively  coordinated  and  interdepartmental  rela- 

5 tionships  as  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  clearly  defined, 

6 the  Secretary  may  establish  upon  direction  of  the  President 

7 an  interdepartmental  committee  to  advise  the  Secretary 

8 on  the  development  and  administration  of  these  activities. 

9 TITLE  V— DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

10'  THE  UNITED  STATES  ABROAD 

11  GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 

12  Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  he  finds 

13  it  appropriate,  to  provide  for  the  preparation,  and  dissemina- 

14  tion  abroad,  of  information  about  the  United  States,  its 

15  people,  and  its  policies,  through  press,  publications,  radio, 

16  motion  pictures,  and  other  information  media,  and  through 

17  information  centers  and  instructors  abroad.  All  such  press 

18  releases  and  radio  scripts  shall,  in  the  English  language,  be 

19  made  available  to  press  associations,  newspapermen,  radio 

20  systems  and  stations  in  the  United  States,  and  to  Members 

21  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  upon  request,  within 

22  fifteen  days  after  release  as  information  abroad. 

23  POLICIES  GOVERNING  INFORMATION  ACTIVITIES 

24  Sec.  502.  In  authorizing  international  information 

25  activities  under  this  Act,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
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1 (1)  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  facilitate  by 

2 appropriate  means  the  dissemination  abroad  of  information 

3 about  the  United  States  by  private  American  individuals 

4 and  agencies,  shall  supplement  such  private  information 

5 dissemination  where  necessary,  and  shall  reduce  such  Gov- 

6 ernment  information  activities  whenever  corresponding 

7 private  information  dissemination  is  found  to  be  adequate; 

8 (2)  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  give  the 

9 Department  a monopoly  in  the  production  or  sponsorship 
19  on  the  air  of  short-wave  broadcasting  programs,  or  a 

11  monopoly  in  any  other  medium  of  information;  (3)  that 

12  the  Department  shall  invite  outstanding  private  leaders 

13  of  the  United  States  in  cultural  and  informational  fields  to 
11  review  and  extend  advice  on  the  Government’s  international 
15  information  activities;  and  (4)  that  all  printed  matter, 
19  films,  broadcasts,  and  other  materials  in  the  fields  of  mass 
11  media  shall,  when  disseminated  by  the  Government,  be 
13  identified  as  to  Government  or  private  source. 

19  TITLE  VI— ADVISORY  COMMISSION  TO 

20  FORMULATE  POLICIES 


21 


FORMULATION  OF  POLICIES 


Sec.  601.  There  is  hereby  created  a United  States  In- 

23  formation  and  Educational  Exchange  Advisory  Commission 

24  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  “Commission”) 

25  to  be  constituted  as  provided  in  section  602.  The  Commis- 
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sion  shall  formulate  and  present  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  policies  to  be  followed  and  adhered  to  in  connection  with 
the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge  and  skills,  the  assign- 
ment of  specialists,  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  the  United  States,  its  people  and  its  policies, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION;  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  eleven 
members,  not  more  than  six  of  whom  shall  be  from  any  one 
political  party,  as  follows:  (1)  Nine  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  of  State  or  such  officer 
in  the  State  Department  as  ma}^  be  designated  by  such  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  represent  the 
public  interest,  but  of  the  persons  appointed  under  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  one  shall  be  selected 
from  among  educators,  one  from  among  individuals  formerly 
in  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  one 
from  representatives  of  labor,  one  farmer,  one  from  the  news- 
paper business,  one  from  the  motion-picture  industry,  one 
from  the  radio  industry,  and  three  from  persons  having  gen- 
eral business  experience.  All  persons  so  appointed  shall  be 
persons  of  national  reputations  in  their  respective  fields.  No 
person  holding  any  compensated  Federal  or  State  office  shall 
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be  eligible  for  appointment  under  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  term  of  each  member  appointed  under  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  three  years 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  such  members  first  taking 
office  on  the  Commission  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  three  at  the 
end  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
is  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  any  member 
may  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
has  qualified. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  a chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman  from  among  members  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  as  such  members  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel  and  subsistence  in 
connection  with  attendance  of  meetings,  of  the  Commission 
away  from  their  places  of  residences. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
authority  conferred  upon  it  by  this  title. 
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(g)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
as  amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
clerical  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
Sec.  603.  The  Commission  shall  meet  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  each  month  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
its  recommendations  for  carrying  out  the  various  activities 
authorized  by  this  Act,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a quarterly  report  of  all  programs  and  activities  recom- 
mended by  it  under  this  Act  and  the  action  taken  to  carry 
out  such  recommendations. 

TITLE  VII— APPROPRIATIONS 

GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  701.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  authorized. 

TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  transfer 
to  other  Government  agencies  for  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  any  part  of  any  appropriations  available 
to  the  Department  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
for  direct  expenditure  or  as  a working  fund,  and  any  such 
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1 expenditures  may  be  made  under  the  specific  authority  con- 

2 tained  in  this  Act  or  under  the  authority  governing  the 

3 activities  of  the  Government  agency  to  which  a part  of 

4 any  such  appropriation  is  transferred,  provided  the  activi- 

5 ties  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Act. 

6 TITLE  VIII— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 

7 THE  SECRETARY 

8 Sec.  801.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 

9 Secretary  is  authorized,  in  addition  to  and  not  in  limitation 
10  of  the  authority  otherwise  vested  in  him — 

(1)  In  carrying  out  title  II  of  this  Act,  within  the 
limitation  of  such  appropriations  as  the  Congress  may 
provide,  to  make  grants  of  money,  services,  or  materials 
to  State  and  local  governmental  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  to  governmental  institutions  in  other 
countries,  and  to  individuals  and  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries; 

(2)  to  furnish,  sell,  or  rent,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
educational  and  information  materials  and  equipment 
for  dissemination  to,  or  use  by,  peoples  of  foreign 
countries ; 

(3)  whenever  necessary  in  carrying  out  title  V of 
this  Act,  to  purchase,  rent,  construct,  improve,  main- 
tain, and  operate  facilities  for  radio  transmission  and 
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reception,  including  the  leasing  of  real  property  both 

within  and  without  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 

\ 

States  for  periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  for  longer 
periods  if  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  Act; 

(4)  to  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C. 
ill); 

(5)  to  employ,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
and  classification  laws,  when  such  employment  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  appropriation  Act,  (i)  persons  on  a 
temporary  basis,  and  (ii)  aliens  within  the  United 
States,  but  such  employment  of  aliens  shall  be  limited 
to  services  related  to  the  translation  or  narration  of 
colloquial  speech  in  foreign  languages  when  suitably 
qualified  United  States  citizens  are  not  available;  and 

(6)  to  create  such  advisory  committees  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  decide  to  be  of  assistance  in  formulating  his 
policies  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  No 
committee  member  shall  be  allowed  any  salary  or  other 
compensation  for  services;  but  he  may  be  paid  his 
actual  transportation  expenses,  and  not  to  exceed  $10 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses,  while 
away  from  his  home  in  attendance  upon  meetings  within 
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the  United  States  or  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment under  instructions. 

V 

GOVEENMENT  AGENCIES 

Sec.  802.  In  carrying  on  activities  which  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  subject  to  approval  of  such  activities 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Department  and  the  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  authorized — 

( 1 ) to  place  orders  and  make  purchases  and  rentals 
of  materials  and  equipment; 

(2)  to  make  contracts,  including  contracts  with 
governmental  agencies,  foreign  or  domestic,  including 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  a member,  and,  with 
respect  to  contracts  entered  into  in  foreign  countries, 
without  regard  to  section  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.  S.  0.  22)  ; 

(3)  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  to  pay  the  transportation  expenses,  and  not 
to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses,  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  countries,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations  and  the  Subsistence  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended ; and 

(4)  to  make  grants  for,  and  to  pay  expenses  in- 
cident to,  training  and  study. 
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MAXIMUM  USE  OF  EXISTING  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  AND 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  803.  In  carrying  on  activities  under  this  Act  which 
require  the  utilization  of  Government  property  and  facilities, 
maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  Government  property 
and  facilities. 

TITLE  IX— FUNDS  PROVIDED  BY  OTHER 

SOURCES 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec.  901.  The  Secretary  shall,  when  he  finds  it  in  the 
public  interest,  request  and  accept  reimbursement  from  any 
cooperating  governmental  or  private  source  in  a foreign 
country,  or  from  State  or  local  governmental  institutions  or 
private  sources  in  the  United  States,  for  all  or  part  of  the 
expenses  of  any  portion  of  the  program  undertaken  here- 
under. The  amounts  so  received  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS 

LOYALTY  CHECK  ON  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  1001.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  may  be 
employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under  this  Act  unless  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  after  such 
investigation  as  he  deems  necessary,  certifies  that  in  his  opin- 
ion such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  that  such 
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1 employment  or  assignment  to  duties  is  consistent  with  the 

2 security  of  the  United  States:  Provided , however,  That  any 

3 present  employee  of  the  Government,  unless  an  unfavorable 

4 report  as  to  such  employee  is  rendered  sooner  by  the  Federal 

5 Bureau  of  Investigation,  may,  without  such  certification, 

6 be  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under  this  Act  for  the 

7 period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  enactment.  This 

8 section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  appointed 

9 by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

10  Senate. 

11  ' SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 

12  Sec.  1002.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica- 

13  tion  of  any  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance 

14  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 

15  Act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons 

16  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

17  DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

18  Sec.  1003.  The  Secretary  may  delegate,  to  such  officers 

19  of  the  Government  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 

20  priate,  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  to 

21  the  extent  that  he  finds  such  delegation  to  be  in  the  interest 

22  of  the  purposes  expressed  in  this  Act  and  the  efficient  ad- 

23  ministration  of  the  programs  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 

24  Act. 
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RESTRICTED  INFORMATION 

Sec.  1004.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  dis- 
closure of  any  information  or  knowledge  in  any  case  in 
which  such  disclosure  (1)  is  prohibited  by  any  other  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  (2)  is  inconsistent  with  the' 
security  of  the  United  States. 

REPEAL  OF  ACT  OF  MAY  25,  1938,  AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  1005.  (a)  The  Act  of  May  25,  1938,  entitled 
“An  Act  authorizing  the  temporary  detail  of  United  States 
employees,  possessing  special  qualifications,  to  governments 
of  American  Republics  and  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  as  amended  (52  Stat.  442;  53  Stat.  652),  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Existing  Executive  orders  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  administration  of  such  Act  of  May  25,  1938, 
as  amended,  shall  remain  in  effect  until  superseded  by 
regulations  prescribed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  reference  in  the  Eoreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
( 60  Stat.  999 ) , or  in  any  other  law,  to.  provisions  of  such 
Act  of  May  25,  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  construed  to  be 
applicable  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  titles  III  and 
IX  of  this  Act. 

UTILIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Seg.  1006.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
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1 it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  utilize,  insofar  as 

2 is  practicable,  the  services  and  facilities  of  private  agencies, 

3 through  contractual  arrangements  or  otherwise.  It  is  the 

4 intent  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  par- 

5 ticipation  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  the 

6 maximum  number  of  different  private  agencies  in  each  field 
I consistent  with  the  present  or  potential  market  for  their 

8 services  in  each  country. 

9 OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

10  Sec.  1007.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 

11  authorize  the  establishment  of  any  new  Government  agency ; 

12  except  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 

13  of  this  Act  the  Secretaij  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish 

14  in  the  Department  of  State  an  office  to  be  known  as  the 

15  Office  of  Information  and  Educational  Exchange. 

16  TERMINATION  PURSUANT  TO  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 

17  CONGRESS 

18  Sec.  1008.  The  authority  granted  under  this  Act,  or 

19  under  any  provision  thereof,  shall  terminate  whenever  such 

20  termination  is  directed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 

21  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

22  Sec.  1009.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 

23  to  modify  or  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans’  Pref- 

24  erence  Act  of  1944. 
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EEPOETS  TO  CONGEESS 

Sec.  1010.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
semiannual  reports  of  expenditures  made  and  activities  car- 
ried on  under  authority  of  this  Act,  inclusive  of  appraisals 
and  measurements,  where  feasible,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  several  programs  in  each  country  where  conducted. 
EEGULATOEY  PEOVISIONS  TO  APPLY  TO  ALL  INTEEN  A- 
TIONAL  INFOEMATION  ACTIVITIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGES  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
Sec.  1011.  All  provisions  in  this  Act  regulating  the 
administration  of  international  information  activities  and 
educational  exchanges  provided  herein,  shall  apply  to  all 
such  international  activities  under  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  24,  1947. 

Attest:  JOHN  ANDREWS, 

Clerk . 
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2.  H.R.  3342,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on  July  16, 1947 

Calendar  No.  602 

80ra  CONGRESS  II  ¥>  0 0/10 

itrr  Session  |^# 

[Report  No.  573] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  26  (legislative  day,  April  21),  1947 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

July  16,1947 

Reported  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  amendments 
[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  more  effectively 
to  carry  on  its  foreign  relations  by  means  of  promotion  of 
the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
by  means  of  public  dissemination  abroad  of  information 
about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  its  policies. 

1 Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represented 

2 fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3 TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE,  OBJECTIVES,  AND 

4 DEFINITIONS 

5 SHORT  TITLE 

6 Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “United 

7 States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1947” 
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OBJECTIVES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  are  to  enable  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  mutual  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries,  which 
is  one  of  the  essential  foundations  of  peace,  and  to  correct 
misunderstandings  about  the  United  States  in  other  countries. 
The  means  to  be  used  in  achieving  these  objectives  are — 

(1)  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and 
skills ; 

(2)  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other  services 
to  other  countries  on  the  basis  of  mutual  cooperation; 

(3)  the  dissemination  abroad  of  public  information 
about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  its  Government;  and 

(4)  the  dissemination  abroad  of  public  information 
about  the  United  Nations,  its  organization  and  functions, 
and  the  participation  of  the  United  States  as  a member 
thereof. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 ) “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  “Department”  means  the  Department  of  State. 

(3)  “Government  agency”  means  any  executive  de- 
partment, board,  bureau,  commission,  or  other  agency  m 
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the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  any  corporation  wholly  owned 
(either  directly  or  through  one  or  more  corporations)  by 
the  United  States. 

TITLE  II— INTERCHAN GE  OF  PERSONS,  KNOWL- 
EDGE AND  SKILLS 

PERSONS 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
interchanges  on  a reciprocal  basis  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  students,  trainees,  teachers,  guest  in- 
structors, professors,  and  leaders  in  fields  of  specialized 
knowledge  or  skill  and  shall  wherever  possible  provide  these 
interchanges  by  using  the  services  of  existing  reputable  agen- 
cies which  are  successfully  engaged  in  such  activity.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  orientation  courses  and  other 
appropriate  services  for  such  persons  from  other  countries 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  for  such  persons 
going  to  other  countries  from  the  United  States.  When  any 
country  fails  or  refuses  to  cooperate  in  such  program  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity  the  Secretary  shall  terminate  or  limit  such 
program,  with  respect  to  such  country,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  to  be  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  Scerctary  finds  that  any  person  from  another  country? 
while  m the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  seetion?  is  en- 
gaged in  activities  of  a political  nature  or  in  activities  not 
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consistent  with  the  gceurity  of  the  United  States,  the  Score- 
tary  shall  promptly  report  saeh  finding  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  saeh  person  shaifi  apon  the  warrant  of  the  Ah- 

t /-\a«ia  att  I -1  A*>  Aj»Q  I I \ a t tA  It-  A~n  intA  />i  ~i  rj  f A /I  t 7 a -ia  f\  TiVATTlT^  | I TT  <1  A7U>vl  / ‘M 

tUl  JLMJ  V U U11UI  Itlj  UU  K^iwii  III  V\J  UuoUUtrr  HIIU  pi  viuu  uiy  uvuui  ivu. 

The  persons  specified  in  this  section  shall  he  admitted  as 
nonimmigrant  visitors  for  business  under  clause  2 of  section 
3 of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as  amended  (43  Stat. 
154;  8 U.  S.  C.  203),  for  such  time  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  he  prescribed  hy  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General.  A person 
admitted  under  this  section  who  fails  to  maintain  the  status 
under  which  he  was  admitted  or  who  fails  to  depart  from 
the  United  States  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he 
was  admitted,  or  who  engages  in  activities  of  a political 
nature  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  activities  not  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 
taken  into  custody  and  promptly  deported  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  (43  Stat.  162,  8 
U.  S.  C.  214).  Deportation  proceedings  under  this  section 
shall  be  summary  and  the  findings  of  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  matters  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive.  Such  persons  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  suspension  of  deportation  under  clause  2 
of  subdivision  (c)  of  section  19  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
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February  5,  1917  (54  Stat.  671,  56  Stat.  1044 ; 8 U.  S.  C. 
155). 

BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
interchanges  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
of  books  and  periodicals,  including  government  publications, 
for  the  translation  of  such  writings,  and  for  the  preparation, 
distribution,  and  interchange  of  other  educational  materials. 

INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  schools,  libraries,  and  community  centers 
abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  serving  as  demonstration  centers  for  methods 
and  practices  employed  in  the  United  States.  In  assisting 
any  such  schools,  however,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
control  over  their  educational  policies  and  shall  in  no  case 
furnish  assistance  of  any  character  which  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  free  democratic  principles  and  the  established  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  III— ASSIGNMENT  OF  SPECIALISTS 

PERSONS  TO  BE  ASSIGNED 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  another  country  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
services  of  a person  having  special  scientific  or  other  technical 
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or  professional  qualifications,  from  time  to  time  to  assign 
or  authorize  the  assignment  for  service,  to  or  in  cooperation 
with  such  government,  any  person  in  the  employ  or  service 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  who  has  such 
qualifications,  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  agency 
in  which  such  person  is  employed  or  serving.  Nothing 
in  this  Act,  however,  shall  authorize  the  assignment  of 
such  personnel  for  service  relating  to  the  organization, 
training,  operation,  development,  or  combat  equipment  of 
the  armed  forces  of  a foreign  government. 

STATUS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  302.  Any  person,  wThile  assigned  for  service  to 
or  in  cooperation  with  another  government  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  rights,  allowances,  and  privileges  as  such, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from  which  assigned 
and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation  from  that 
agency.  He  may  also  receive,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  representation  allowances 
similar  to  those  allowed  under  section  901  (3)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999) . The  authorization  of 
such  allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof 
out  of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be  con- 
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sidered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  OFFICE  UNDER  ANOTHER  GOVERNMENT 
Sec.  303.  Any  person  while  assigned  for  service  to  or 
in  cooperation  with  another  government  under  authority 
of  this  Act  may,  at  the  discretion  of  his  Government  agency, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  therefor,  accept  an  office  under  the 
government  to  which  he  is  assigned,  if  the  acceptance  of 
such  an  office  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency  is  necessary 
to  permit  the  effective  performance  of  duties  for  which  he 
is  assigned,  including  the  making  or  approving  on  behalf 
of  such  foreign  government  the  disbursement  of  funds  pro- 
vided by  such  government  or  of  receiving  from  such  foreign 
government  funds  for  deposit  and  disbursement  on  behalf 
of  such  government,  in  carrying  out  programs  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  such  accept- 
ance of  office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

TITLE  IV— PARTICIPATION  BY  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  carrying  on 
any  activity  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  to  utilize,  with 
their  approval,  the  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the 
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other  Government  agencies.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  services,  facilities,  or  personnel  of  any  Government 
agency  for  activities  under  authority  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  for  such  performance  out  of  funds  available 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  either  in  advance,  by  reim- 
bursement, or  direct  transfer.  In  utilizing  the  Government 
agencies,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  (1)  that  the  best 
available  and  qualified  Government  services,  facilities,  and 
personnel  shall  be  sought,  in  order  to  ensure  professional 
competence  and  avoid  duplication;  and  (2)  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  the  appropriate  technical  agencies  of  the 
Government  concerning  any  activity  authorized  by  titles  II, 
III,  and  IV  of  this  Act  which  comes  within  the  competence 
of  such  agencies. 

TECHNICAL  AND  OTHER  SERVICES 
Sec.  402.  A Government  agency,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  may  perform  such  technical  or  other  services 
as  such  agency  may  be  competent  to  render  for  the  govern- 
ment of  another  country  desirous  of  obtaining  such  services, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  which  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  head  of  the  Government  agency,  when 
it  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that  such  services  will 
contribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  However,  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  performance  of  services 
relating  to  the  organization,  training,  operation,  develop- 
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1 ment,  or  combat  equipment  of  the  armed  forces  of  a foreign 

2 government. 

3 POLICY  GOVERNING  SERVICES 

4 Sec.  403.  In  authorizing  the  performance  of  technical 

5 and  other  services  under  this  title,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 

6 Congress  (1)  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  through 

7 the  Government  agency  with  appropriate  legislative  au- 

8 thority  the  performance  of  such  services  to  foreign  govern- 

9 ments  by  qualified  private  American  individuals  and 

10  agencies;  (2)  that  if  such  services  are  rendered  by  a Gov- 

11  emment  agency,  they  shall  demonstrate  the  technical 

12  accomplishments  of  the  United  States,  such  services  being 

13  of  an  advisory,  investigative,  or  instructional  nature,  or  a 

14  demonstration  of  a technical  process;  (3)  that  such  services 

15  shall  not  include  the  construction  of  public  works  or  the 

16  supervision  of  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  that, 

17  under  authority  of  this  Act,  a Government  agency  shall 

18  render  engineering  services  related  to  public  works  only 

19  when  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  the  national  interest 

20  demands  the  rendering  of  such  services  by  a Government 

21  agency,  but  this  policy  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  preclude 

22  the  assignment  of  individual  specialists  as  advisers  to  other 

23  governments  as  provided  under  title  III  of  this  Act,  together 

24  with  such  incidental  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
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1 accomplishment  of  their  individual  assignments;  (4)  that 

2 such  services  shah  not  be  undertaken  for  a foreign  govem- 

3 ment  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  Government  agency. 

4 such  services  will  impair  the  fulfillment  of  domestic  respon- 

5 sibihties  of  that  agency;  and  (5)  that  the  Department  shall 

6 invite  outstanding  leaders  in  the  United  States,  both  within 

7 and  outside  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  various  fields 

8 of  activity  covered  by  this  title,  to  review  and  extend  advice 

9 on  the  Secretary’s  pohcies  in  rendering  technical  and  other 

10  services  to  another  government  pursuant  to  this  title. 

11  TRAINING 

12  Sec.  404.  Any  Government  agency,  at  the  request  of 
12  the  Secretary,  is  authorized  to  provide  to  citizens  of  other 
11  countries,  and  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  going  to  other 
15  countries  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act, 
10  technical  and  other  training  within  the  fields  in  which  such 
1?  agency  has  competence,  or  to  provide  for  such  training 

18  through  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  or  private 

19  institutions  and  organizations. 

20  interchange  of  specialized  knowledge  and  skills 

21  Sec.  405.  A Government  agency,  at  the  request  of 

22  the  Secretary,  is  authorized  to  promote  the  interchange  with 
22  other  countries  of  scientific  and  specialized  knowledge  and 
21  skills,  within  the  fields  in  which  such  agency  has  com- 
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petence,  through  publications  and  other  scientific  and  educa- 
tional materials. 

interdepartmental  coordination 
Sec.  406.  In  order  that  the  activities  of  Government 
agencies  authorized  by  titles  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act 
may  be  effectively  coordinated  and  interdepartmental  rela- 
tionships as  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  clearly  defined, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  upon  direction  of  the  President 
an  interdepartmental  committee  to  advise  the  Secretary 
on  the  development  and  administration  of  these  activities. 
TITLE  V— DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ABROAD 

GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  he  finds 
it  appropriate,  to  provide  for  the  preparation,  and  dissemina- 
tion abroad,  of  information  about  the  United  States,  its 
people,  and  its  policies,  through  press,  publications,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  and  other  information  media,  and  through 
information  centers  and  instructors  abroad.  AM  sueh  press 
releases  and  radio  scripts  shady  in  the  English  language,  he 
made  available  to  press  associations,  newspapermen,  radio 
systems  and  stations  in  the  United  States,  and  to  Members 
of  the  Gongress  of  the  United  States^  upon  request,  within 
fifteen  days  alter  release  as  information  abroad.-  On  request, 
representative  samples  or  specific  individual  press  releases 
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and  radio  scripts  shall  be  made  available  in  the  English 
language  for  examination  at  the  Department  of  State  by 
representatives  of  press  associations,  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  systems  and  stations,  and  be  made  available  to  Members 
of  Congress,  within  fifteen  days  after  release  as  information 
abroad. 

POLICIES  GOVERNING  INFORMATION  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  502.  La  authorizing  international  information 
activities  under  this  Act,  • it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

(1)  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  facilitate  by 
appropriate  means  the  dissemination  abroad  of  information 
about  the  United  States  by  private  American  individuals 
and  agencies,  shall  supplement  such  private  information 
dissemination  where  necessary,  and  shall  reduce  such  Gov- 
ernment information  activities  whenever  corresponding 
private  information  dissemination  is  found  to  be  adequate; 

(2)  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  give  the 
Department  a monopoly  in  the  production  or  sponsorship 
on  the  air  of  short-wave  broadcasting  programs,  or  a 
monopoly  in  any  other  medium  of  information;  (3)  that 
the  Department  shall  invite  outstanding  private  leaders 
of  the  United  States  in  cultural  and  informational  fields  to 
review  and  extend  advice  on  the  Government’s  international 
information  activities;  and  (4)  that  all  printed  matter, 
films,  broadcasts,  and  other  materials  in  the  fields  of  mass 
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media  shall,  when  disseminated  by  the  Government,  be 
identified  as  to  Government  or  private  source. 


-TITLE  VI  ADUISOEA 


TO 


FORMULATE  POLICIES 


FORMULATION  OF  POLICIES 

Sec  604t  There  is  hereby  created  a United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Advisory  Commission 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  “Commission”) 
to  he  eonstitated  as  provided  in  section  60th  The  Gommis- 

Hi  f\ oil  n 1 1 nln  t/\  rv  y > /I  f tn  t 1~y  /a  Q AAVAtn  r\f  Qf  a tn 

ulOII  o 1 lul  1 IU1111  UUl IL  1111  tl  I /I  UoLTll  1 U TTTu  Uvvl  L ull  \ vTT  U Ul lU 

f Iia  l\f\  1 1 QIAO  £/i  IiA  I I A^^7Tvri  tY  f\  Q r\  Iy  ava/1  tn  i yy  ns\-r\  r~i  AnfinrY  nri  tn 

VTTTJ  JTtTTTl^Ttrtt  tv  trtr  1U11U  TV  L LI  it 1 lit  ttAlilUivll  tT7  TTT  UU1  ill ITU  1 1 W rtTT 

the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge  and  skills,  the  assign- 
ment of  specialists,  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  the  United  States,  its  people  and  its  policies, 
and  the  ear  lying  out  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Aetr 
MEMBERSHIP  OF  TREE  COMMISSION-;  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  602.  -(&}  The  Commission  shah  consist  of  eleven 

TYIPTYI  nPVQ  rmf  TYIAVC  f K r>  VY  mv  -ittK  nm  n Ittv  1 1 h/i  TVATYI  nir  nr>  r\ 

niviilUUl  Oj  TTX7T  111U1 1 til  Mil  olA  t/T  V v 1 1 17 1 1 1 ollttTT  IJL  1 1 VI  111  1111  V U11U 

political  party,  as  follows : -(4f  Erne  members  to  he  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,-  and  -f2}-  the  Secretary  of  State  or  sueh  officer 
in  the  State  Department  as  may  he  designated  by  sueh  Score 

fftTTT 
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fission  shall  represent  the 
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public  interest,  but  of  the  persons  appointed  under  clause 
-(4-)-  el  subsection  -(a)-  ol  this  section,  one  stol  be  selected 
from  among  educators,  one  from  among  individuals  formerly 

•»  >•>  n nti^TA  fiAinni^n  i r>  4 n a a \aa  4-/-w/^/-vo  /\4  t h I nit  A/1  W.  4i\  4 r\c\  Art  a 
II 1 ill" II  » v Ov  1 V Iv  L 11 1 IIIL  til  1 1 1111  1U1 1/viJ  vTT  TTTty  vTlTitvTt  U 1 1 1 1 1 o j vllv 

from  representatives  of  labor-,-  one  farmer,  one  from  the  news- 
paper business,  one  from  tbe  motion  picture  industry,  one 

fKn  VA  rli  a nt/ii  aa/I  4 h i»aa  Ivava  AAraArt  n It  ATri  t-t  rr  AfArt 

ii  v/iii  iiiu  ixtuiu  iiitiiioti  \ ? u hit  tin iu  ninn  pvrotTTri  liu  \ mg 

era!  business  experience.  All  persons  so  appointed  shall  be 
persons  of  national  reputations  in  their  respective  fields,  to 
person  holding  any  compensated  Federal  or  State  office  shad 
be  eligible  for  appointment  under  clause  -(4-)-  of  subsection 
-(a)-  of  this  section. 

-(e)-  Tbe  term  of  eaeh  member  appointed  under  elausc 
-(4-)-  of  subsection  -(a)-  of  this  seetion  shall  be  three  years 
cxeept  that  the  terms  of  office  of  sueh  members  first  taking 
office  on  the  Commission  shah  expire^  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of 

A-n  A TTAA  1r*  4 h 1*A  A A 4 4 A A AA/1  A 4 friTA  ttAA  1 »n  4 A VA  A A 4 4h.A 

UllvJ  V till  j till  UU  TJCV  IIIU  vIlU  \7T  1 >V  U yXTTTTTJ  ulIU  till  LU  cTC  ulTv 

av>  A a!  4 Ia  -**r\  r\  TTAA  >«n  ti*Am  4h  a d a 4a  a!  4r>  a aa  a a4ty\  A-n  4 a!  4 niA 

L 1 ill  HI  till  vv  V UUl  u 11  t/111  tilt/  tltttt/  TTx  tilt/  tJllctt/  tlllt/11 1 \7i  llllu 

\ a 4 A t~>TT  av%->  h a v a ta  at  vt  4a/-1  1a  4~i  1 I A tta  aa  r\  att  aa  aa  At* 

Tin,  Tin y iiitmi/t‘1  tip ptmi t t"tt  tv  nil  tx  v tittuiuy  t/Uu di rui^ 

prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
is  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  sueh 
term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  any  member 
may  eontinuc  to  serve  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
has  qualified; 
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1 -{4)-  dde  President  shad  designate  a chairman  and  a 

2 vice  chairman  from  among  members  of  the  Commission-T 

3 -(e)-  The  members  of  the  Commission  shad  rcecivo  no 

4 compensation  for  their  services  as  soeb  members  bat  shall 

5 be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel  and  subsistence  m 

6 connection  with  attendance  of  meetings  of  the  Commission 

7 away  from  their  places  of  residenecsT 

8 -(f)-  dde  Commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  sued  rules 

9 and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

1 U fill  f h A 1U  f U A All  A ny\Ar>  it  Ktt  thin  ti  tin 

u u. i/I. 1 U lit)  eviiiei  X vil  111/1/1 1 TT  fJ  \ Ullo  tl  tlv • 

11  -(g)-  Pbc  Commission  is  autdorized7  without  regard  to 

12  the  eivil  service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1-923, 

18  as  amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  sued 

14  clerical  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  in  currying  out  the 

15  provisions  of  this  titfev 

16  Tj  TT*  T?  ~\T  T \ A rPTAV  c . x;  TX 

TITTj  HTTET 
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18 

19 

20 
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22 
23 


SeOt  60dr  The  Commission  shall  meet  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  eaed  month  and  shad  from  time  to  time 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
its  recommendations  for  carrying  out  the  various  activities 
authorized  by  this  Aetj  and  shad  submit  to  the  Congress 
a quarterly  report  of  ad  programs  and  activities  recom- 
mended by  it  under  this  Act  and  the  action  taken  to  carry 
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TITLE  ¥44  TITLE  VI— APPROPRIATIONS 

GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  704  601.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized. 

TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  702  602.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  transfer 
to  other  Government  agencies  for  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  any  part  of  any  appropriations  available 
to  the  Department  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
for  direct  expenditure  or  as  a working  fund,  and  any  such 
expenditures  may  be  made  under  the  specific  authority  con- 
tained in  this  Act  or  under  the  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  Government  agency  to  which  a part  of 
any  such  appropriation  is  transferred,  provided  the  activi- 
ties come  within  the  scope  of  this  Act. 

TITIrE  ¥444  TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES 

THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  804  701.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  addition  to  and  not  in  limitation 
of  the  authority  otherwise  vested  in  him — 

( 1 ) In  carrying  out  title  II  of  this  Act,  within  the 
limitation  of  such  appropriations  as  the  Congress  may 
provide,  to  make  grants  of  money,  services,  or  materials 
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to  State  and  local  governmental  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  to  governmental  institutions  in  other 
countries,  and  to  individuals  and  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries; 

( 2 ) to  furnish,  sell,  or  rent,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
educational  and  information  materials  and  equipment 
for  dissemination  to,  or  use  by,  peoples  of  foreign 
countries ; 

(3)  whenever  necessary  in  carrying  out  title  V of 
this  Act,  to  purchase,  rent,  construct,  improve,  main- 
tain, and  operate  facilities  for  radio  transmission  and 
reception,  including  the  leasing  of  real  property  both 
within  and  without  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  for  periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  for  longer 
periods  if  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  Act; 

(4)  to  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C. 
Ill)  ; 

(5)  to  employ,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
and  classification  laws,  when  such  employment  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  appropriation  Act,  (i)  persons  on  a 
temporary  basis,  and  (ii)  aliens  within  the  United 
States,  but  such  employment  of  aliens  shall  be  limited 
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to  services  related  to  the  translation  or  narration  of 
colloquial  speech  in  foreign  languages  when  suitably 
qualified  United  States  citizens  are  not  available;  and 

(6)  to  create  such  advisory  committees  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  decide  to  be  of  assistance  in  formulating  his 
policies  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  No 
committee  member  shall  be  allowed  any  salary  or  other 
compensation  for  services;  but  he  may  be  paid  his 
actual  transportation  expenses,  and  not  to  exceed  $10 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses,  while 
away  from  his  home  in  attendance  upon  meetings  within 
the  United  States  or  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment under  instructions. 

GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Sec.  802  702.  In  carrying  on  activities  which  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  subject  to  approval  of  such  activities 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Department  and  the  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  authorized — 

( 1 ) to  place  orders  and  make  purchases  and  rentals 
of  materials  and  equipment; 

(2)  to  make  contracts,  including  contracts  with 
governmental  agencies,  foreign  or  domestic,  including 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  a member,  and,  with 
respect  • to  contracts  entered  into  in  foreign  countries, 
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without  regard  to  section  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.  S.  C.  22)  ; 

(3)  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  to  pay  the  transportation  expenses,  and  not 
to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses,  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  countries,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations  and  the  Subsistence  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended;  and 

(4)  to  make  grants  for,  and  to  pay  expenses  in- 
cident to,  training  and  study. 

MAXIMUM  USE  OF  EXISTING  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  AND 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  803  703.  In  carrying  on  activities  under  this  Act 
which  require  the  utilization  of  Government  property  and 
facilities,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  Government 
property  and  facilities. 

TITLE  4X  TITLE  VIII— FUNDS  PROVIDED  BY 
OTHER  SOURCES 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec.  904  801.  The  Secretary  shall,  when  he  finds  it  in 
the  public  interest,  request  and  accept  reimbursement  from 
any  cooperating  governmental  or  private  source  in  a foreign 
country,  or  from  State  or  local  governmental  institutions  or 
private  sources  in  the  United  States,  for  all  or  part  of  the 


1 expenses  of  any  portion  of  the  program  undertaken  here- 

2 under.  The  amounts  so  received  shall  be  covered  into  the 

3 Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

4 Sec.  802.  If  any  other  government  shall  express  the  de- 

5 sire  to  provide  funds,'  property,  or  services  to  be  used  by  this 

6 Government,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  expenses  of  any 

7 specific  part  of  the  program  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act, 

8 the  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  he  finds  it  in  the  public 

9 interest,  to  accept  such  funds,  property,  or  services.  Funds 

10  so  received  may  be  established  as  a special  deposit  account 

11  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  available  for  the 

12  specified  purpose,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appro- 

13  priations  or  direct  expenditure,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 

14  this  Act.  Any  unexpended  balance  of  the  special  deposit 

15  account  and  other  property  received  under  this  section  and 

16  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  provided  shall 

17  be  returned  to  the  government  providing  the  funds  or  prop- 

18  erty. 

19  TITLE  £ TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 

20"  LOYALTY  CHECK  ON  PEESONNEL 

21  Sec.  1001  901.  Ao  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 

22  States,  whether  or  net  new  in  the  employ  of  the  Government, 

23  fftfty  he  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under  this  Aet  unless 

24  *he  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  after 

25  such  investigation  as  he  deems  necessary,  certifies  that  in  his 
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2 sttek  cmploAunent  or  assignment  to  duties  is  consistent  with 
3 the  security  of  the  United  States-:  Provided^  however,  That 
4 any  present  employee  el  the  Government,  unless  an  unfavOr- 
5 Me  report  as  to  sueh  cmpWco  is  rendered  sooner  hy  the 
6 Federal  -Bureau  el  Investigation,  may,  without  sueh  eertifica- 
7 tion,  he  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under  this  Aet  lor 
3 (the  period  of  si*  months  from  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
9*  This  section  shah  not  apply  in  the  ease  of  any  officer  ap- 
pointed  hy  the  -President  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
11  of  the  Senate.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States, 
12  ivhether  or  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  may 
13  be  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Government  under 
14  this  Act  until  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  the 
1^  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a report  thereon  has 
10  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  Provided,  however, 
17  That  any  present  employee  of  the  Government,  pending  the 
1®  report  as  to  such  employee  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
10  gation,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under  this  Act 
20  for  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
21  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  ap- 
22  pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
22  of  the  Senate. 
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Sec.  -1002  902.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
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plication  of  any  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  1003  903.  The  Secretary  may  delegate,  to  such 
officers  of  the  Government  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate,  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
Act  to  the  extent  that  he  finds  such  delegation  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  purposes  expressed  in  this  Act  and  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  programs  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

RESTRICTED  INFORMATION 

Sec.  1004  904.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the 
disclosure  of  any  information  or  knowledge  in  any  case  in 
which  such  disclosure  (1)  is  prohibited  by  any  -other  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  (2)  is  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

REPEAL  OF  ACT  OF  MAY  2 5,  193  8,  AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  4000  905.  (a)  The  Act  of  May  25,  1938,  entitled 
“An  Act  authorizing  the  temporary  detail  of  United  States 
employees,  possessing  special  qualifications,  to  governments 
of  American  Republics  and  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  as  amended  (52  Stat.  442;  53  Stat.  652),  is 
hereby  repealed. 
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(b)  Existing  Executive  orders  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  administration  of  such  Act  of  May  25,  1938, 
as  amended,  shall  remain  in  effect  until  superseded  by 
regulations  prescribed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  reference  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
( 60  Stat.  999 ) , or  in  any  other  law,  to  provisions  of  such 
Act  of  May  25,  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  construed  to  be 
applicable  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  titles  III  and 
IX  of  this  Act. 

UTILIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 
Sec.  1006  906.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  utilize,  insofar  as 
is  practicable,  the  services  and  facilities  of  private  agencies, 
through  contractual  arrangements  or  otherwise.  It  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  par- 
ticipation in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  the 
maximum  number  of  different  private  agencies  in  each  field 
consistent  with  the  present  or  potential  market  for  their 
services  in  each  country. 

OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

Sec.  1-607  907.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  any  new  Government  agency ; 
except  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish 
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in  the  Department  of  State  an  office  to  be  known  as  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Educational  Exchange. 
TERMINATION  PURSUANT  TO  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 

CONGRESS 

Sec.  1008  908.  The  authority  granted  under  this  Act,  or 
under  any  provision  thereof,  shall  terminate  whenever  such 
termination  is  directed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  1009  909.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans’ 
preference  Act  of  1944. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  40-10  910.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress semiannual  reports  of  expenditures  made  and  activities 
carried  on  under  authority  of  this  Act,  inclusive  of  appraisals 
and  measurements,  where  feasible,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  several  programs  in  each  country  where  conducted. 
REGULATORY  PROVISIONS  TO  APPLY  TO  ALL  INTERNA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION  ACTIVITIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGES  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
Sec.  1011  911.  All  provisions  in  this  Act  regulating  the 
administration  of  international  information  activities  and 
educational  exchanges  provided  herein,  shall  apply  to  all 
such  international  activities  under  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 
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TITLE  X— JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT INFORMATION  PROGRAMS 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMITTEE 
Sec.  1001.  There  is  hereby  established  a joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information  Programs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
joint  committee) , which  shall  be  composed  of  five  Members  of 
the  Senate  ( three  from  the  majority  party  and  two  from  the 
minority  party)  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(three  from  the  majority  party  and  two  from  the  minority 
party)  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection.  The 
joint  committee  shall  select  a chairman  and  a vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

DUTIES  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
Sec.  1002.  The  joint  committee  shall — 

(1)  make  a full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
with  respect  to  the  nature,  manner  of  performance,  and 
effect  of  all  activities  carried  out  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  any  other  agency  of  the  Government  (including 
private  companies  engaged  in  international  broadcasts  or 
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other  information  activities ) for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  peoples  of  foreign  countries  with  the  United 
States,  its  people  and  their  activities,  and  the  policies 
and  objectives  of  its  Government,  including,  without 
limitation — 

(A)  the  policies . and  methods  employed,  and 
their  objectives; 

(B)  the  qualifications  of  all  personnel  engaged 
in  any  such  activities ; 

(C)  whether  the  costs  of  such  activities  are 
justified; 

(D ) whether  such  activities  are  a proper  func- 
tion of  government  or  should  be  carried  out  by 
privately  owned  organizations,  with  or  without  sub- 
sidies; and 

(2)  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  not  later  than 
February  1,  1948,  the  results  of  its  study  and  investiga- 
tion, together  with  such  recommendations  as  to  this  Act, 
any  amendment  thereto  or  other  necessary  legislation  as 
it  may  deem  desirable. 

DURATION  OF  INVESTIGATION 
Sec.  1003.  (a)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
places  and  times  (within  the  United  States  or  abroad)  during 
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the  sessions,  recesses , and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  steno- 
graphic services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  25  cents  per  hundred  words. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable, 
but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  compensation 
prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended, 
for  comparable  duties. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee  shall  not  exceed 
$ 100,000 . Disbursements  to  pay  such  expenses  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  such  contingent  fund  to  be  reimbursed  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  amount 
of  one-half  of  disbursements  so  made. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June.  24,  1947. 

Attest:  JOHN  ANDREWS, 

Clerk. 
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3.  H.R.  3342,  incorporating  amendments  recommended  for  discussion  at 
recommittal  on  December  8, 1947 

[COMMITTEE  PRINT] 

December  12, 1947 

80ra  congress  ¥ f n o o A r% 

1st  Session  Oo4Z 

[Report  No.  573] 


IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  26  (legislative  day,  April  21),  1947 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

July  16, 1947 

Reported  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  amendments 
[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 

December  8 (legislative  day,  December  4),  1947 
Recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

December  , 1947  » 

Reported  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  additional  amendments'*  vhO  -P^aACkJ 


AN  ACT 

To  enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  more  effectively 
to  carry  on  its  foreign  relations  b;y  means  of  promotion  of 
the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
by  means  of  public  dissemination  abroad  of  information 
about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  its  policies. 

1 Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2 tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 
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TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE,  OBJECTIVES,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1947”. 

OBJECTIVES 


O ^F}i  tTTpqci  li  rl  ppI  nroQ  tVin  t t.Vi  c nli lop  - 

UlSt77  *57  1 11C  I X.  oft  llt  rl;  U V ULLlllI  L15  TTTTTT  H1C  UUjtL 

tives  el  this  Aet  are  to  enable  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  mutual  under-standing  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries,  which  is  one  of 
the  essentia}  foundations  of  peace,-  and  to  correct  misunder- 
standings about  the  United  States  in  other  countries.  The 

An  Y a c*  1a  l\/~i  nfin/1  1 rtnninv^iiwv  t h / Alvi/intiT^no 

IllUallo  tv  TTv  U.UVU  XII  tlLUlv  \ I II w tllv  ov  v * " 1 1 v 11  V v o Ml  v- 

-f4f  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and 
skills ; 

-f2j-  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other  services 
to  other  countries  on  the  basis  of  mutual  cooperation ; 

-f3)-  the  dissemination  abroad  of  public  information 
about  the  United  States,  its  people^  and  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  its  Government ; and 
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-fbf  the  dissemination  abroad  of  publie  information 
about  the  United  Nations,  its  organization  and  functions, 
and  the  participation  of  the  United  States  as  a member 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  objectives 
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of  this  Act  are  to  enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  a better  understanding  of  the  United  States  in 
other  countries , and  to  increase  mutual  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  means  to  be  used  in  achieving  these  objectives 
are — i 

(1 ) an  information  service  to  disseminate  abroad 
information  about  the  United  States  and  its  people  '; 

(2)  an  educational  exchange  service  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in — 

(a)  the  interchange  of  persons , knowledge,  and 
skills; 

(b)  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other  services; 

(c)  the  interchange  of  developments  in  the  field 
of  education,  the  arts,  and  sciences. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
information  about  the  United  Nations,  its  organizations  and 

A 

functions,  and  about  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
as  a member  thereof,  shall  be  constantly  emphasized. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3 4.  When  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 ) “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  “Department”  means  the  Department  of  State. 

(3)  “Govemmefit  agency”  meang  any  executive  de- 
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1 partment,  board,  bureau,  commission,  nr  other  agency  in 

2 the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  inde- 

3 pendent  establishment,  or  any  corporation  wholly  owned 

4 (either  directly  or  through  one  or  more  corporations)  by 

5 the  United  States. 

6 TITLE  II— INTERCHANGE  OF  PERSONS,  KNOWL- 

7 EDGE  AND  SKILLS 

i 

S PERSONS 

9 Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
10  interchanges  on  a reciprocal  basis  between  the  United  States 
Id  and  other  countries  of  students,  trainees,  teachers,  guest  in- 
1-  structors,  professors,  and  leaders  in  fields  of  specialized 

13  knowledge  or  skill  and  shall  wherever  'possible  provide  these 

14  interchanges  by  using  the  services  of  existing  reputable  agen- 

15  cies  which  are  successfully  engaged  in  such  activity.  The 
lb  Secretary  may  provide  for  orientation  courses  and  other 

17  appropriate  services  for  such  persons  from  other  countries 

18  upon  their  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  for  such  persons 

19  going  to  other  countries  from  the  United  States.  When  any 

20  country  fails  or  refuses  to  cooperate  in  such  program  on  a 

21  basis  of  reciprocity  the  Secretary  shall  terminate  or  limit  such 

22  program,  with  respect  to  such  country,  to  the  extent  he 

23  deems  to  be  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

24  If  the  Secretary  beds  that  any  person  from  another  country, 

25  while  in  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  section?  is  en- 
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nrz'v/1  ill  c\  Zlf  1 1 " 1 f 1 Afi  xiJ.  *i  1 v /I  I 1 1 1 / a 1 1 noinyo  Ar  m ipq  n/if 
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consistent  with  the  seenrity  of  the  himted  States,  the  Secre- 
tary shah  promptly  report  saeh  finding  to  the  Attorney 

I Imi  av>i  1 n li/l  nn/>  li  t-iAvriAii  ci  1 I 1 iitiati  < l\n  iiTn  y Vfyyi  f At  t n a At 

Vi vll vl  111  j ttiTvt  0 U.C11  I/Cl  oUIl  trtTtttty  1 liiC  W ul  1 XixlL  U 1 Tltv  H t 

f Ay-n  ATT  I 1 All  AIM  I I \ A to  I7A11  1 11  X A 

TUI 1 IX  \ \XCTTvntTJ  T7v  UUIXII  111  IU 


The  'persons  specified  in  this  section  shall  be  admitted  as 
nonimmigrant  visitors  for  business  under  clause  2 of  section 
3 of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as  amended  (43  Stat. 
154;  8 U.  S.  C.  203),  for  such  time  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General.  A person 
admitted  under  this  section  who  fails  to  maintain  the  status 
under  which  he  was  admitted  or  who  fails  to  depart  from 
the  United  States  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he 
was  admitted,  or  who  engages  in  activities  of  a political 
nature  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  activities  not  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 
taken  into  custody  and  promptly  deported  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  (43  Stat.  162,  8 
U.  S.  C.  214).  Deportation  proceedings  under  this  section 
shall  be  summary  and  the  findings  of  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  matters  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive.  Such  persons  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  suspension  of  deportation  under  clause  2 
of  subdivision  (c)  of  section  19  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
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1 February  5,  1917  (54  Stat.  671 , 56  Stat.  1044;  8 U ' S . C. 

2 155). 

3 BOOKS  AND  MATEKIALS 

4 Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 

5 interchanges  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 

6 of  books  and  periodicals,  including  government  publications, 

7 for  the  translation  of  such  writings,  and  for  the  preparation, 

8 distribution,  and  interchange  of  other  educational  materials. 

9 _ INSTITUTIONS 

10  Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 

11  assistance  to  schools,  libraries,  and  community  centers 

12  abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United 

13  States,  or  serving  as  demonstration  centers  for  methods 

14  and  practices  employed  in  the  United  States.  In  assisting 

15  any  such  schools,  however,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 

/ 

16  control  over  their  educational  policies  and  shall  in  no  case 

17  furnish  assistance  of  any  character  which  is  not  in  keeping 

18  with  the  free  democratic  principles  and  the  established  foreign 

19  policy  of  the  United  States. 

20  TITLE  III— ASSIGNMENT  OF  SPECIALISTS 

21  PERSONS  TO  BE  ASSIGNED 

22  Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  the  gov- 

23  emment  of  another  country  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the 

24  services  of  a person  having  special  scientific  or  other  technical 

25  or  professional  qualifications,  from  time  to  time  to  assign 
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1 or  authorize  the  assignment  for  service,  to  or  in  cooperation 

2 with  such  government,  any  person  in  the  employ  or  service 

3 of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  who  has  such 

4 qualifications,  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  agency 

5 in  which  such  person  is  employed  or  serving.  Nothing 

6 in  this  Act,  however,  shall  authorize  the  assignment  of 

7 such  personnel  for  service  relating  to  the  organization, 

8 training,  operation,  development,  or  combat  equipment  of 

9 the  armed  forces  of  a foreign  government. 

10  STATUS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

11  Sec.  302.  Any  person,  wThile  assigned  for  service  to 

12  or  in  cooperation  with  another  government  under  the  author- 

13  ity.  of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 

14  preserving  his  rights,  allowances,  and  privileges  as  such, 

15  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

16  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from  which  assigned 

17  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation  from  that 

18  agency.  He  may  also  receive,  under  such  regulations  as 

19  the  President  may  ‘prescribe,,  representation  allowances 

20  similar  to  those  allowed  under  section  901  (3)  of  the  Foreign 

21  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999).  The  authorization  of 

22  such  allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof 

23  out  of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be  con- 

24  sidered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of 

25  the  Revised  Statutes. 
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1 ACCEPTANCE  OF  OFFICE  XJNDEE  ANOTHER  GOVERNMENT 

2 Sec.  303.  Any  person  while  assigned  for  service  to  or 

3 in  cooperation  with  another  government  under  authority 

4 of  this  Act  may,  at  the  discretion  of  his  Government  agency, 

5 with  the  concurrence  of  rfie  Secretary,  and  without  addi- 

6 tional  compensation  therefor,  accept  an  office  under  the 

7 government  to  which  he  is  assigned,  if  the  acceptance  of 

8 such  an  office  in  the  opinionrof  such  agency  is  necessary 

9 to  permit  the  effective  performance  of  duties  for  which  he 

10  is  assigned,  including  the  making  or  approving  on  behalf 

11  of  such  foreign  government  the  disbursement  of  funds  pro- 

12  vided  by  such  government  or  of  receiving  from  such  foreign 
18  government  funds  for  deposit  and  disbursement  on  behalf 
11  of  such  government,  in  carrying  out  programs  undertaken 
1^  pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  such  accept- 
10  ance  of  office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath 

17  of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

18  TITLE  IV— PARTICIPATION  BY  GOVERNMENT 

19  AGENCIES 

20  GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

21  Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  carrying  on 

22  .any  activity  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  to  utilize,  with 
22  their  approval,  the  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the 
21  other  Government  agencies.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall 
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use  the  services,  facilities,  or  personnel  of  any  Government 
agency  for  activities  under  authority  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  for  such  performance  out  of  funds  available 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  either  in  advance,  by  reim- 
bursement, or  direct  transfer.  In  utilizing  the  Government 
agencies,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  (1)  that  the  best 
available  and  qualified  Government  services,  facilities,  and 
personnel  shall  be  sought,  in  order  to  ensure  professional 
competence  and  avoid  duplication;  and  (2)  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  the  appropriate  technical  agencies  of  the 
Government  concerning  any  activity  authorized  by  titles  II, 
III,  and  IV  of  this  Act  which  comes  within  the  competence 
of  such  agencies. 

TECHNICAL  AND  OTHER  SERVICES 
Sec.  402.  A Government  agency,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  may  perform  such  technical  or  other  services 
as  such  agency  may  be  competent  to  render  for  the  govern- 
ment of  another  country  desirous  of  obtaining  such  services, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  which  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  head  of  the  Government  agency,  when 
it  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that  such  services  will 
contribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  However,  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  performance  of  services 
relating  to  the  organization,  training,  operation,  develop- 
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3  ment,  or  combat  equipment  of  the  armed  forces  of  a foreign 

2 government. 

3 POLICY  GOVERNING  SERVICES 

4 Sec.  403.  In  authorizing  the  performance  of  technical 

5 and  other  services  under  this  title,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 

6 Congress  (1)  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  through 

7 the  Government  agency  with  appropriate  legislative  au- 

8 thority  the  performance  of  such  services  to  foreign  govern- 

9 ments  by  qualified  private  American  individuals  and 

10  agencies;  (2)  that  if  such  services  are  rendered  by  a Gov- 

11  emment  agency,  they  shall  demonstrate  the  technical 

12  accomplishments  of  the  United  States,  such  services  being 
18  of  an  advisory,  investigative,  or  instructional  nature,  or  a 

14  demonstration  of  a technical  process;  (3)  that  such  services 

15  shall  not  include  the  construction  of  public  works  or  the 

16  supervision  of  the  construction  of  public  works,  $nd  that, 

17  under  authority  of  this  Act,  a Government  agency  shall 

18  render  engineering  services  related  to  public  works  only 

19  when  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  the  national  interest 

20  demands  the  rendering  of  such  services  by  a Government 

21  agency,  but  this  policy  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  preclude 

22  the  assignment  of  individual  specialists  as  advisers  to  other 

23  governments  as  provided  under  title  III  of  this  Act,  together 

24  with  such  incidental  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 

25  accomplishment  of  their  individual  assignments;  (4)  that 
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1 such  services  shall  not  be  undertaken  for  a foreign  govern- 

2 ment  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  Government  agency, 

3 such  services  will  impair  the  fulfillment  of  domestic  respon- 

4 sibilities  of  that  agency;  and  (5)  that  the  Department  shall 

5 invite  outstanding  leaders  in  the  United  States,  both  within 

6 and  outside  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  various  fields 

7 of  activity  covered  by  this  title,  to  review  and  extend  advice 

8 on  the  Secretary’s  policies  in  rendering  technical  and  other 

9 services  to  another  government  pursuant  to  this  title. 

10  TRAINING 

11  Sec.  404.  Any  Government  agency,  at  the  request  of 

12  the  Secretary,  is  authorized  to  provide  to  citizens  of  other 

13  countries,  and  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  going  to  other 

14  countries  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act, 
1^  technical  and  other  training  within  the  fields  in  which  such 
10  agency  has  competence,  or  to  provide  for  such  training 

17  through  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  or  private 

18  institutions  and  organizations. 

19  INTERCHANGE  OF  SPECIALIZED  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS 

20  Sec.  405.  A Government  agency,  at  the  request  of 

21  the  Secretary,  is  authorized  to  promote  the  interchange  with 

22  other  countries  of  scientific  and  specialized  knowledge  and 

23  skills,  within  the  fields  in  which  such  agency  has  fcom- 

24  petenCe,  through  publications  and  other  scientific  and  educa- 

25  tional  materials. 
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interdepartmental  coordination 
Sec.  406.  In  order  that  the  activities  of  Government 
agencies  authorized  by  titles  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act 
may  be  effectively  coordinated  and  interdepartmental  rela- 
tionships as  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  clearly  defined, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  upon  direction  of  the  President 
an  interdepartmental*  committee  to  advise  the  Secretary 
on  the  development  and  administration  of  these  activities. 
TITLE  V— DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ABROAD 

GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  he  finds 
it  appropriate,  to  provide  for  the  preparation,  and  dissemina- 
tion abroad,  of  information  about  the  United  States,  its 
people,  and  its  policies,  through  press,  publications,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  and  other  information  media,  and  through 
information  centers  and  instructors  abroad.  Ah  sue h press 
releases  and  radio  scripts  shad,-  in  the  English  language, - he 
made  available  te  press  associations,  newspapermen,  radio 
systems  and  stations  in  the  United  States,-  and  to  Members 
of  the  Gongress  of  the  United  States,  upon  request,  within 
fifteen  days  after  release  as  information  abroad.  On  request, 
representative  samples  or  specific  individual  press  releases 
and  radio  scripts  shall  he  made  available  in  the  English 
language  for  examination  at  the  Department  of  State  by 
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1 representatives  of  press  associations , newspapers , magazines, 

2 radio  systems  and  stations,  and  be  made  available  to  Members 

3 of  Congress,  within  fifteen  days  after  release  as  information 

4 abroad. 

5 POLICIES  GOVERNING  INFORMATION  ACTIVITIES 

6 Sec.  502.  In  authorizing  international  information 
I activities  under  this  Act,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

8 (1)  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  facilitate  by 

9 appropriate  means  the  dissemination  abroad  of  information 

10  about  the  United  States  by  private  American  individuals 

11  and  agencies,  shall  supplement  such  private  information 

12  dissemination  where  necessary,  and  shall  reduce  such  Gov- 

13  ernment  information  activities  whenever  corresponding 

14  private  information  dissemination  is  found  to  be  adequate; 

15  (2)  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  give  the 
10  Department  a monopoly  in  the  production  or  sponsorship 
17  on  the  air  of  short-wave  broadcasting  programs,  or  a 
10  monopoly  in  any  other  medium  of  information;  (3)  that 

19  the  Department  shall  invite  outstanding  private  leaders 
29  of  the  United  States  in  cultural  and  informational  fields  to 
21'  review  and  extend  advice  on  the  Government’s  international 
22  information  activities ; and  (4)  that  all  printed  matter, 

20  films,  broadcasts,  and  other  materials  in  the  fields  of  mass 
24  media  shall,  when  disseminated  by  the  Government,  be 

identified  as  to  Government  or  private  source. 
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1 TITLE  VI  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ¥0 

2 FORMULATE  POLICIES 

3 FORMULATION  OF  POLICIES 

4 Sec  691 t There  is  hereby  created  a United  States  In- 

5 formation  and  Educational  Exchange  Advisory  Commission 

6 (hereinafter  m this  title  referred  to  as  die  “Commission--) 

7 to  he  constituted  as  provided  m section  9(LL  The  Commis  ■ 

8 sion  shah  formulate  and  present  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

9 the  policies  to  he  followed  and  adhered  to  m connection  with 

10  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge  and  skills,  the  assign- 

11  ment  of  specialists,  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  in- 

12  formation  about  the  United  States,  its  people  and  its  policies 
12  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Aeh 

14  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION/  GBNBRAH  PROVISIONS 

15  SeOt  69hr  -far)-  The  Commission  shah  consist  of  eleven 

16  members,  not  more  than  ss  of  whom  shah  he  from  any  one 

17  political  party,  as  follows;  -(T)-  Nine  members  to  he  ap- 

18  pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 

19  of  the  Senate,-  and  -fhf  the  Secretary  of  State  or  such  officer 

20  in  the  State  Department  as  may  he  designated  hy  such  Scere- 

21  taryr 

22  -(h)-  The  members  of  the  Commission  shah  represent  the 

23  public  interest,  hat  of  the  persons  appointed  under  clause 

24  -(4)-  ef  subsection  -(a)-  of  this  section,  one  shah  he  selected 

25  from  among  educators,  one  from  among  individuals  formerly 
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1 in  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  one 

2 from  representatives  el  labor7  one  farmer,  one  from  the  ncwg- 

3 paper  business  one  from  the  motion  picture  industry,  one 

4 from  the  radio  industry,  and  three  from  persons  having  gen- 

5 eral  business  experience.  All  persons  so  appointed  shall  be 

6 persons  of  national  reputations  m their  respective  fields,  ^e 
1 person  holding  any  compensated  Federal  or  State  office  shall 
3 be  eligible  for  appointment  under  clause  -(4)-  of  subsection 

-9  -faf  ef  this  section. 

10  -{ef  The  term  of  eaeh  member  appointed  under  elause 

11  -{4f  of  subsection  faf  of  this  soetion  shall  be  three  years 

12  except  that  the  terms  of  offiee  of  such  members  first  taking 
12  offiee  on  the  Commission  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
11  President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of 

10  A-n  a ttaa  V 4 h vaa  fk  t tnA  An  /~1  a|  Ittta  TrAf>  >*n  n n H t hynn  n t t n A 

v/irC  JxTtrj  TiirvU  uy  till/  UTTu  \7T  TTYYT7  Ta^TToJ  lUIU  LULL  l/U  XXV  llllv 

10  .end  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

11  Aetr  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a vaeaney  occurring 

12  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
19  is  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  sueh 
29  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  offiee  any  member 
21  may  continue  to  serve  until  his  sueeessor  is  appointed  and 

ZZ  nft  n ZlUiliirL/uL. 

titty 

23  fdf  The  President  shall  designate  a chairman  and  a 

24  ^iee  chairman  from  among  members  of  the  Commission. 
-{ef  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  reeeivc  no 
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1 compensation  for  their  services  as  sueh  members  bat  shah 

2 be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel  and  subsistence  in 

3 eonneetion  with  attendance  of  meetings  el  tbe  Gommission 

4 away  free*  tbcir  places  el  residences? 

5 -(4)-  Tbe  Commissien  is  authorized  te  adopt  seek  rules 

6 and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  ncecssary  te  earry  eat  tbe 

7rvn  tb  rwi  tiT  /lAr^tAWA  d 1 1 rt  A-r>  i t I^tt  tnin  fit  I A 

attuiiui  i tj  wiiiui i uu  ttpuii  it  try  ljjlio  ti uu • 

8 -(gf  dhe  Commission  is  authorized,  without  regard 
9 the  civ *1  serviee  laws  and  the  Classiheatien  Aet  el  1923, 
10  as  amended,  te  appoint  and  hx  the  compensation  of  sueh 
11  clerical  assistants  as  may  he  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
12  provisions  of  this  tble? 

13  RECOMMENDATIONS  AN©  REPORTS 

14  See?  bGh?  The  Gommission  shall  meet  not  less  fre- 
15  quontly  than  onee  eaeh  month  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
16  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Gongress 
17  its  recommendations  for  carrying  out  the  various  activities 
18  a quarterly  report  of  all  programs  and  activities  rccom- 
19  mended  by  it  under  this  Aet  and  the  action  taken  to  earry 
20  authorized  by  this  Aetj  and  shah  submit  to  the  Congress 
21  out  sueh  recommendations? 

22  TITLE  VI— ADVISORY  COMMISSION  TO 
23  FORMULATE  POLICIES 

24  Sec.  601.  There  is  hereby  created  a United  States 
25  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Advisory  Com- 
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mission  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  “Com- 
mission”) to  be  constituted  as  provided  in  section  602.  The 
Commission  shall  formulate  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
policies  and  programs  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act. 
MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION;  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  seven 
members , not  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  from  any 
one  political  party.  Members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  member's  of  the  Commission  shall  represent  the 
public  interest , and  shall  be  selected  from  a cross  section  of 
professional,  business,  and  public  service  backgrounds.  All 
persons  so  appointed  shall  be  persons  of  national  reputa- 
tions. No  persons  holding  any  compensated  Federal  or 
State  office  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  term  of  each  member  appointed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  three  years  except  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  such  members  first  taking  office  on  the  Commission 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  two  at  the  end 
of  hvo  years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  is  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
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the  remainder  of  such  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  any  member  may  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor 
is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  a chairman  from 
among  members  of  the  Commission.  The  Chairman  shall 
establish  in  the  Commission  two  subcommittees  of  three  mem- 
bers each,  each  subcommittee  to  select  its  own  chairman.  One 
subcommittee  shall  advise  particularly  on  the  aspects  of  the 
program  dealing  with  information;  the  other  subcommittee 
shall  advise  particularly  on  the  programs  dealing  with  educa- 
tional exchanges. 

(e)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  as  such  members  but  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel  and  subsistence  in  con- 
nection ivith  attendance  of  meetings  of  the  Commission  away 
from  their  places  of  residences,  as  provided  in  subsection  (6) 
of  section  801  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
authority  conferred  upon  it  by  this  title. 

(g)  The  Department  is  authorized  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary secretarial  and  clerical  assistance  for  the  Commission. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  1003.  The  Commission  shall  meet  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  each  month  durina  the  first  six  months 
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after  its  establishment , and  thereafter  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Commission  finds  advisable , and  shall  transmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a quarterly  report,  and  to  the  Congress  a semiannual 
report  of  all  programs  and  activities  carried  on  under  the 

authority  of  this  Act,  including  appraisals,  where  feasible, 

» 

as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  several  programs,  and  such 
recommendations  as  shall  have  been  made  by  the  Commission 
to  the  Secretary  for  effectuating  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  this  Act  and  the  action  taken  to  carry  out  such 
recommendations. 

TITLE  VII— APPROPKIATIONS 

GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  701.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized. 

TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  transfer 
to  other  Government  agencies  for  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  any  part  of  any  appropriations  available 
to  the  Department  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
for  direct  expenditure  or  as  a working  fund,  and  any  such 
expenditures  may  be  made  under  the  specific  authority  con- 
tained in  this  Act  or  under  the  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  Government  agency  to  which  a part  of 
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any  such  appropriation  is  transferred,  provided  the  activi- 
ties come  within  the  scope  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VIII — ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 

THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  801.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

« 

the  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  addition  to  and  not  in  limitation 
of  the  authority  otherwise  vested  in  him — 

( 1 ) In  carrying  out  title  II  of  this  Act,  within  the 
limitation  of  such  appropriations  as  the  Congress  may 
provide,  to  make  grants  of  money,  services,  or  materials 
to  State  and  local  governmental  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  to  governmental  institutions  in  other 
countries,  and  to  individuals  and  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries;  * 

(2)  to  furnish,  sell,  or  rent,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
educational  and  information  materials  and  equipment 
for  dissemination  to,  or  use  by,  peoples  of  foreign 
countries ; 

(3)  whenever  necessary  in  carrying  out  title  V of 
this  Act,  to  purchase,  rent,  construct,  improve,  main- 
tain, and  operate  facilities  for  radio  transmission  and 
reception,  including  the  leasing  of  real  property  both 
within  and  without  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
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States  for  periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  for  longer 
periods  if  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  Act; 

(4)  to  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C. 

in); 

(5)  to  employ,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
and  classification  laws,  when  such  employment  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  appropriation  Act,  (i)  persons  on  a 
temporary  basis,  and  (ii)  aliens  within  the  United 
States,  but  such  employment  of  aliens  shall  be  limited 
to  services  related  to  the  translation  or  narration  of 
colloquial  speech  in  foreign  languages  when  suitably 
qualified  United  States  citizens  are  not  available;  and 

(6)  to  create,  ivith  the  approval  of  the  United  1 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Ad- 
visory Commission , such  advisory  committees  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  decide  to  be  of  assistance  in  formulating  his 
policies  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  No 
committee  member  shall  be  allowed  any  salary  or  other 
compensation  for  services;  but  he  may  be  paid  his 
actual  transportation  expenses,  and  not  to  exceed  $10 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses,  while 
away  from  his  home  in  attendance  upon  meetings  within 
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the  United  States  or  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment under  instructions. 

GOVEBNMENT  AGENCIES 

Sec.  802.  In  carrying  on  activities  which  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  subject  to  approval  of  such  activities 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Department  and  the  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  authorized — 

( 1 ) to  place  orders  and  make  purchases  and  rentals 
of  materials  and  equipment; 

(2)  to  make  contracts,  including  contracts  with 
governmental  agencies,  foreign  or  domestic,  including 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  a member,  and,  with 
respect  to  contracts  entered  into  in  foreign  countries, 
without  regard  to  section  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.  S.  C.  22)  ; 

(3)  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  to  pay  the  transportation  expenses,  and  not 
to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses,  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  countries,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations  and  the  Subsistence  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended;  and 

(4)  to  make  grants  for,  and  to  pay  expenses  in- 
cident to,  training  and  study. 
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1 MAXIMUM  USE  OF  EXISTING  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  AND 

2 FACILITIES 

3 Sec.  803.  In  carrying  on  activities  under  this  Act 

4 which  require  the  utilization  of  Government  property  and 

5 facilities,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  Government 

6 property  and  facilities. 

7 TITLE  IX— FUNDS  PROVIDED  BY  OTHER 

8 SOURCES 

9 REIMBURSEMENT 

10  Sec.  901.  The  Secretary  shall,  when  he  finds  it  in 

11  the  public  interest,  request  and  accept  reimbursement  from 

12  any  cooperating  governmental  or  private  source  in  a foreign 

13  country,  or  from  State  or  local  governmental  institutions  or 

14  private  sources  in  the  United  States,  for  all  or  part  of  the 

15  expenses  of  any  portion  of  the  program  undertaken  here- 

16  under.  The  amounts  so  received  shall  be  covered  into  the 

17  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

18  Sec.  802.  If  any  other  government  shall  express  the  de- 

19  sire  to  provide  funds,  property,  or  services  to  be  used  by  this 

20  Government,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  expenses  of  any 

21  specific  part  of  the  program  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act, 

22  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  he  finds  it  in  the  public 

23  interest,  to  accept  such  funds,  property,  or  services.  Funds 

24  so  received  may  be  established  as  a special  deposit  account 

25  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  available  for  the 
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specified  purpose,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appro- 
priations or  direct  expenditure,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Any  unexpended  balance  of  the  special  deposit 
account  and  other  property  received  under  this  section  and 
no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  provided  shall 
be  returned  to  the  government  providing  the  funds  or  prop- 
erty. 

TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS 


LOYALTY  CHECK  ON  PERSONNEL 
Sec.  1001.  No  citizen  of  resident  el  the  United 
States,-  whether  er  net  new  in  the  employ  ef  the  Government, 
may  he  employed  er  assigned  te  duties  under  this  Aet  unless 
the  Direeter  ef  the  Federal  Bureau  ef  Investigation  after 
sueh  investigation  as  he  deems  necessary,-  certifies  that  in  his 
opinion  sueh  individual  is  loyal  te  the  United  States  and  that 
sueh  employment  er  assignment  te  duties  is  consistent  with 
the  security  ef  the  United  States-:  Provided however,  That 
any  present  employee  ef  the  Government,  unless  an  unfavor- 
ahle  report  as  te  sueh  employee  is  rendered  sooner  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  ef  Investigation  may,  without  sueh  certifica- 
tion he  employed  er  assigned  te  duties  under  this  Aet  for 
lthe  period  ef  ss  months  from  the  date  ef  its  enactment. 
This  section  shall  net  apply  in  the  ease  ef  any  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  adviec  and  consent 
ef  the  Senate.-  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States , 
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1 whether  or  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government , may 

2 he  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Government  under 

3 this  Act  until  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  the 

4 Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a report  thereon  has 

5 been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  Provided,  however , 

6 That  any  present  employee  of  the  Government,  pending  the 

7 report  as  to  such  employee  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 

8 gation,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under  this  Act 

9 for  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  its-  enactment. 

10  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  op- 

11  pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 

12  of  the  Senate. 

SEPARABIHT-Y  OP  PROVISIONS 
See.  4092.  if  any  provision  of  9ns  Aet  or  the  ap- 
15  plication  of  any  sueh  provision  to  any  person  or  oirenmstanee 
siiOili  bo  lid  d invalid,-  Ore  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
- 17  Aet  and  the  applicability  of  snob  provision  to  other  persons 

ai*  Aivnn  YAotn  n aaci  o I 1 v~>  At  h a a {4  a nf  aH  4 n ava 

or  UTI  ullIIloliUll/V.  o oil  cl  11  I 111  l T/T  illlvvllU  till!  U >1  > • 

DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 


18 
10 

20  Sec.  1003  1002.  The  Secretary  may  delegate,  to  such 

21  officers  of  the  Government  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  he 

22  appropriate,  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this 

23  Act  to  the  extent  that  he  finds  such  delegation  to  he  in  the 
21  interest  of  the  purposes  expressed  in  this  Act  and  the  effi- 
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1 cient  administration  of  the  programs  undertaken  pursuant  to 

2 this  Act. 

3 ' EESTEICTED  INFOEMATION 

4 Sec.  1004  1003.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the 

5 disclosure  of  any  information  or  knowledge  in  any  case  in 

6 which  such  disclosure  (1 ) is  prohibited  by  any  other  law 
1 of  the  United  States,  or  (2)  is  inconsistent  with  the 

8 security  of  the  United  States. 

9 EEPEAL  OF  ACT  OF  MAY  25,  1938,  AS  AMENDED 

10  Sec.  1005  1004.  (a)  The  Act  of  May  25,  1938,  entitled 

/ 

11  “An  Act  authorizing  the  temporary  detail  of  United  States 

12  employees,  possessing  special  qualifications,  to  governments 
12  of  American  Kepublics  and  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 

14  purposes,”  as  amended  (52  Stat.  442;  53  Stat.  652),  is 

15  hereby  repealed. 

10  (b)  Existing  Executive  orders  and  regulations  per- 

17  taining  to  the  administration  of  such- Act  of  May  25,  1938, 
12  as  amended,  shall  remain  in  effect  until  superseded  by 
19  regulations  prescribed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

29  (c)  Any  reference  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 

21  (60  Stat.  '999),  or  in  any  other  law,  to  provisions  of  such 

22.  Act  of  May  25,  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  construed  to  be 

23  applicable  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  titles  III  and 

24  IX  of  this  Act. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 
Sec.  1006  1005.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this . 
Act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  utilize,  insofar  as 
is  practicable,  the  services  and  facilities  of  private  agencies, 
through  contractual  arrangements  or  otherwise.  It  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  par- 
ticipation in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  the 
maximum  number  of  different  private  agencies  in  each  field 
consistent  with  the  present  or  potential  market  for  their 
services  in  each  country. 

OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 
Sec.  1007.  Nothing  in  this  Aet  shah  he  construed  te 
authorize  the  establishment  of  any  new  Government  agency; 
except  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  „eut  the  provisions 
of  this  Aet  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  State  an  office  to  he  known  as  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Educational  Exchange: 
TERMINATION-  PURSUANT  TO  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 

CONGRESS 

Sec.  1008 1006.  The  authority  granted  under  this  Act,  or 

under  any  provision  thereof,  shall  terminate  whenever  such 

termination  is  directed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 

/ 

Houses  of  the  Congress. 
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1 veterans'  preference  act 

2 Sec.  1009  1007.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 

3 strued  to  modify  or  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans’ 

4 preference  Act  of  1944. 

5 REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

6 Sec.  1040  1008.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 

7 gress  semiannual  reports  of  expenditures  made  and  activities 

8 carried  on  under  authority  of  this  Act,  inclusive  of  appraisals 

9 and  measurements,  where  feasible,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 

10  the  several  programs  in  each  country  where  conducted. 

11  REGULATORY  PROVISIONS  TO  APPLY  TO  ALL  INTERNA- 

12  v TIONAL  INFORMATION  ACTIVITIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL 

13  EXCHANGES  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

14  Sec.  1041 1009.  All  provisions  in  this  Act  regulating  the 

15  administration  of  international  information  activities'  and 

16  educational  exchanges  provided  herein,  shall  apply  to  all 

17  such  international  activities  under  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 

18  partment  of  State. 

19  SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 

> 

20  Sec.  1010.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica- 

21  tion  of  any  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance 

♦ 

22  shall  be  held  invalid , the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 

23  Act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons 

24  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  promote  the 
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better  understanding  of  the  United  States  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  to  strengthen  cooperative  international 
relations.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  24,  1947. 

Attest:  JOHN  ANDREWS, 

Clerk. 
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4.  H.R.  3342,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on  J anuary  7, 1948. 

Calendar  No.  86 1 

80th  congress  f f n 0 0/10 

2Dta"  H.  K.  oo4Z 

[Report  No.  811] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June* 26  (legislative  day,  April  21),  1947 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

July  16,1947 

Reported  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  amendments 
[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 

December  8 (legislative  day,  December  4),  1947 
Recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

January  7, 1948 

Reported  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  amendments 


AN  ACT 

To  enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  more  effectively 
to  carry  on  its  foreign,  relations  by  means  of  promotion  of 
the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
by  means  of  public  dissemination  abroad  of  information 
about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  its  policies. 

1 Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2 tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 
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1 TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE,  OBJECTIVES,  AND 

2 DEFINITIONS 

3 SHORT  TITLE 

4 Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “United 

5 States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1947 

6 1948”. 

7 OBJECTIVES 

8 Sect  The  Congress  hereby  dcelaros  that  the  ebjee- 

9 tives  of  this  Aet  are  to  enable  the  Government  ef  the  United 

10  States  te  promote  mutual  understanding  between  the  people 

11  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries,  which  is  one  of 

12  the  essential  foundations  of  peace,  and  to  correct  misunder- 

13  standings  about  the  United  States  in  other  countries.  The 

| 4 vv\Aft  v>rt  t a Ka  liQnn  ill  nphipi7!!!  In  aci  a AKl^rdlir^Q  n ye 
-*■  TTTvTCCTTo  Tv  T7v  uovu  m ulCIIIvTTIIg  i/xivuC  vTTJTaTITTvo  uTv 

15  -(4)-  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge^-  and 

16  skills; 

17  -f&)-  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other  services 

18  to  other  countries  on  the  basis  of  mutual  cooperation ; 

19  -fd)-  the  dissemination  abroad  of  public  information 

20  about  the  United  S tates,  its  people,  and  the  principles 

21  and  objectives  of  its  Government;  and 

22  -{4}-  the  dissemination  abroad  of  public  information 

23  about  the  United  Nations,  its  organization  and  functions, 

24  and  the  participation  of  the  United  States  as  a member 

25  thereof. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  are  to  enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  a better  understanding  of  the  United  States  in 
other  countries,  and  to  increase  mutual  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. Among  the  means  to  be  used  in  achieving  these 
objectives  are — 

(1)  an  information  service  to  disseminate  abroad 
information  about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and 
policies  promulgated  by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  responsible  officials  of 
Government  having  to  do  with  matters  affecting  foreign 
affairs; 

(2)  an  educational  exchange  service  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in — 

(a)  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and 
skills ; 

(b)  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other  services; 

(c)  the  interchange  of  developments  in  the  field 
of  education,  the  arts,  and  sciences. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
information  concerning  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations,  its  organizations  and  functions, 
shall  be  emphasized. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3 4.  When  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  ''‘Department”  means  the  Department  of  State. 

(3)  “Government  agency”  means  any  executive  de- 
partment, board,  bureau,  commission,  or  other  agency  m 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  any  corporation  wholly  owned 
(either  directly  or  through  one  or  more  corporations)  by 
the  United  States. 

TITLE  II— INTERCHANGE  OE  PERSONS,  KNOWL- 
EDGE AND  SKILLS 

PERSONS 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
interchanges  on  a reciprocal  basis  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  students,  trainees,  teachers,  guest  in- 
structors, professors,  and  leaders  in  fields  of  specialized 
knowledge  or  skill  and  shall  wherever  'possible  provide  these 
interchanges  by  using  the  services  of  existing  reputable  agen- 
cies which  are  successfully  engaged  in  such  activity.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  orientation  courses  and  other 
appropriate  services  for  such  persons  from  other  countries 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  for  such  persons 
going  to  other  countries  from  the  United  States.  When  any 
country  fails  or  refuses  to  cooperate  in  such  program  on  a 
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basis  of  reciprocity  the  Secretary  shall  terminate  or  limit  such 
program,  with  respect  to  such  country,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  to  he  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  Secretary  feds  that  any  person  from  another  country, 
while  m the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  section-,-  is  en- 
gaged in  aetivities  of  a political  nature  or  in  activities  not 
consistent  with  the  sceurity  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary shah  promptly  report  such  finding  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  sueh  person  shaifi  upon  the  warrant  of  the  At- 

4-  Air  I 1av\  I h r\  to  h Art  irv  f a /~m  ctAnTT  rvvA-mr\f  I-tt  /-I  nr\Avt  a /I 

Wi  lley  UUllUl  cllj  TTt?  icllxUll  111  tU  Ultnl'vTQ  y MllU.  |Jl  l/llljptl  V UUpUl  tUU.7 

The  persons  specified  in  this  section  shall  he  admitted  as 
nonimmigrant  visitors  for  business  under  clause  2 of  section 
3 of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as  amended  (43  Stat. 
154;  8 U.  S.  C . 203),  for  such  time  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  he  prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General.  A person 
admitted  under  this  section  who  fails  to  maintain  the  status 
under  which  he  was  admitted  or  who  fails  to  depart  from 
the  United  States  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he 
was  admitted,  or  who  engages  in  activities  of  a political 
nature  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  activities  not  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 
taken  into  custody  and  promptly  deported  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  (43  Stat . 162,  8 
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U.  S.  C.  214).  Deportation  proceedings  under  this  section 
shall  he  summary  and  the  findings  of  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  matters  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive.  Such  persons  shall 
not  he  eligible  for  suspension  of  deportation  under  clause  2 
of  subdivision  (c)  of  section  19  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
February  5,  1917  (54  Stat.  671 , 56  Stat.  1044;  8 U.  S.  C. 
155). 

BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
interchanges  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
of  books  and  periodicals,  including  government  publications, 
for  the  translation  of  such  writings,  and  for  the  preparation, 
distribution,  and  interchange  of  other  educational  materials. 

INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  schools,  libraries,  and  community  centers 
abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  serving  as  demonstration  centers  for  methods 
and  practices  employed  in  the  United  States.  In  assisting 
any  such  schools,  however,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
control  over  their  educational  policies  and  shall  in  no  case 
furnish  assistance  of  any  character  which  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  free  democratic  principles  and  the  established  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 
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1 TITLE  III— ASSIGNMENT  OF  SPECIALISTS 

2 PERSONS  TO  BE  ASSIGNED 

3 Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  the  gov^ 

4 emment  of  another  country  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the 

5 services  of  a person  having  special  scientific  or  other  technical 

6 or  professional  qualifications,  from  time  to  time  to  assign 

7 or  authorize  the  assignment  for  service,  to  or  in  cooperation 

8 with  such  government,  any  person  citizen  of  the  United 

9 States  in  the  employ  or  service  of  the  Government  of 

10  the  United  States  who  has  such  qualifications,  with  the 

11  approval  of  the  Government  agency  in  which  such  person 

12  is  employed  or  serving.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  however, 

13  shall  authorize  the  assignment  of  such  personnel  for  service 

14  relating  to  the  organization,  training,  operation,  develop- 

15  .ment,  or  combat  equipment  of  the  armed  forces  of  a foreign 

16  government. 

17  STATUS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

18  Sec.  302.  Any  person  citizen  of  the  United  States,  while 

19  assigned  for  service  to  or  in  cooperation  with  another  govem- 

20  ment  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered, 

21  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  rights,  allowances,  and 

22  privileges  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 

23  ment  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency 

24  from  which  assigned  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  com- 

25  pensation  from  that  agency.  He  may  also  receive,  under 
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such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  represen- 
tation allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under  section 
901  (3)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
999 ) . The  authorization  of  such  allowances  and  other 
benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as  meeting  all  the 
requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  OFFICE  UNDER  ANOTHER  GOVERNMENT 
Sec.  303.  Any  person  citizen  of  the  United  States  while 
assigned  for  service  to  or  in  cooperation  with  another  gov- 
ernment under  authority  of  this  Act  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  his  Government  agency,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary,  and  without  additional  compensation  therefor, 
accept  an  office  under  the  government  to  which  he  is 
assigned,  if  the  acceptance  of  such  an  office  in  the  opinion 
of  such  agency  is  necessary  to  permit  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  duties  for  which  he  is  assigned,  including  the  making 
or  approving  on  behalf  of  such  foreign  government  the 
disbursement  of  funds  provided  by  such  government  or  of 
receiving  from  such  foreign  government  funds  for  deposit 
and  disbursement  on  behalf  of  such  government,  in  carrying 
out  programs  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided, 
however,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case 
involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another 
government. 
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TITLE  IV— PARTICIPATION  BY  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  carrying  on 
any  activity  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  to  utilize,  with 
their  the  approval  of  the  President , the  services,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  the  other  Government  agencies.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  shah  use  the  services,  facilities,  er  personnel 
of  any  Government  agency  for  activities  under  authority  of 
this  Aety  the  Secretary  shah  pay  for  such  performance  oat 
of  funds  available  to  the  Secretary  under  this  Aety  either  in 
advance,  by  reimbursement,  or  direct  transfer.  4n  utilising 
the  Government  agencies,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  -fb)- 
that  the  best  available  and  qualified  Government  services, 
facilities,  and  personnel  shah  he  sought,  in  order  to  ensure 
professional  competence  and  avoid  duplication ; and  -(Sf  that 
the  Secretary  shah  consult  the  appropriate  technical  agencies 
of  the  Government  concerning  any  activity  authorized  by 
titf^3»5  lly  1 1 1 , d 1 ^ ^^f  tins  ^^ct  which  comes  within  the 
competence  of  such  agencies. 


TECHNICAL  AND  OTHER  SERVICES 

Sec.  402.  A Government  agency,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  may  perform  such  technical  or  other  services 
as  such  agency  may  he  competent  to  render  for  the  govern- 
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ment  of  another  country  desirous  of  obtaining  such  services, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  which  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  head  of  the  Government  agency,  when 
it  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that  such  services  will 
contribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  However,  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  performance  of  service? 
relating  to  the  organization,  training,  operation,  develop- 
ment, or  combat  equipment  of  the  armed  forces  of  a foreign 
government. 

POLICY  GOVERNING  SERVICES 
Sec.  403.  In  authorizing  the  performance  of  technical 
and  other  services  under  this  title,  it  is  the  sense  of  thp 
Congress  (1)  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  through 
the  any  appropriate  Government  agency  with  appropriate 
legislative  authority  the  performance  of  such  services  to 
foreign  governments  by  qualified  private  American  indi- 
viduals and  agencies,  and  shall  not  enter  into  the  performance 
of  such  services  to  any  foreign  government  where  such  serv- 
ices may  he  performed  adequately  hy  qualified  private 
American  individuals  and  agencies  and  such  qualified  in- 
dividuals and  agencies  are  aavilable  for  the  performance 
of  such  services ; (2)  that  if  such  services  are  rendered  hy 
a Government  agency,  they  shall  demonstrate  the  technical 
accomplishments  of  the  United  States,  such  services  being 
of  an  advisory,  investigative,  or  instructional  nature,  or  a 
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demonstration  of  a technical  process ; ( 3 ) that  such  services 
shall  not  include  the  construction  of  public  works  or  the 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  that, 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  a Government  agency  shall 
render  engineering  services  related  to  public  works  only 
when  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  the  national  interest 
demands  the  rendering  of  such  services  by  a Government 
agency,  but  this  policy  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  preclude 
the  assignment  of  individual  specialists  as  advisers  to  other 
governments  as  provided  under  title  III  of  this  Act,  together 
with  such  incidental  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  individual  assignments;  (4)  that 
sueh  services  shall  not  he  undertaken  for  a foreign  govern- 

m Ar>  4 1 f 1 t-i  t U a An  miAr>  nl  tn  a h ah  A rvl  f hn  I t m_Ar>  4 a A*Ar>  sit  t 

111X711 U ITy  ITT  Wit  TTJTTITTTTTT  X7x  Wit  llttl'U  X7T  Wit  U U V ti  imltllt  ug tllvy  y 

sueh  services  will  impair  the  fulfillment  of  domestic  respon 
sibilities  of  that  ageney-;  and  -ffi)-  that  the  Department  shall 
invite  outstanding  leaders  in  the  United  States,-  both  within 
and  outside  the  Federal  Government;  in  the  various  fields 
of  activity  eovered  by  this  title;  to  review  and  extend  advice 
on  the  Secretary’s  policies  in  rendering  technical  and  other 
services  to  another  government  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TRAINING 

Sec.  404.  Any  Government  ageney;  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  is  authorized  to  provide  to  citizens  of  other 
countries,  and  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  going  to  other 
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countries  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  Aety 
technical  ami  other  training  within  the  holds  in  which  sueh 


ageney  has  competence,  or  to  provide  for  sneh  training 
tl  trough  State  and  loeal  governmental  agencies  or  private 
and 


INTERCHANGE  OF  SPECIALIZED  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SK-IBLS 
Sec.  405.  A Government  ageney,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  is  authorized  to  promote  the  interchange  with 
other  countries  of  scientihe  and  specialized  knowledge  and 
skills,-  within  the  holds  in  which  sneh  agency  has  com- 


petence, through  publications  and  other*  scientihe  and  educa- 
tional materials. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COORDINATION 
SeOt  40hr  do  order  that  the  activities  of  Government 

(TAii  nntl^  Ain  ry  r\  A Twt-  1 i C 1 no  XT  I TT  n r>  A tl^io  A of 

c v Ill  TLo  lI LI ullvl  1Z<C U TTy  LI  llCo  TxJ  IxXy  ttilu  JL  > ol  llllo  lie  L 

may  he  effeetiv-ely  coordinated  and  interdepartmental  rela- 
tionships as  authorized  hy  this  Act  may  he  clearly  defined, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  upon  direction  of  the  President 
an  interdepartmental  committee  to  advise  the  Secretary 

TITLE  V— DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ABROAD 

GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 


Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  he  finds 
it  appropriate,  to  provide  for  the  preparation,  and  dissemina- 
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1 tion  abroad,  of  information  about  the  United  States,  its 

2 people,  and  its  policies,  through  press,  publications,  radio, 

3 motion  pictures,  and  other  information  media,  and  through 

4 information  centers  and  instructors  abroad.  Ah  sueh  press 

5 releases  and  radio  scripts  shah;  m the  English  language,  he 

6 made  available  to  press  associations,  newspapermen,  radio 

7 systems  and  stations  in  the  United  States } and  to  Members 

8 of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  upon  request;  within 

9 fifteen  days  after  release  as  information  abroad;  On  request, 

10  representative  samples  or  specific  individual  press  releases 

11  and  radio  scripts  shall  he  made  available  in  the  English 

12  language  for  examination  at  the  Department  of  State  by 

13  representatives  of  press  associations,  newspapers,  magazines, 

14  radio  systems  and  stations,  and  be  made  available  to  Members 

15  of  Congress,  within  fifteen  days  after  release  as  information 

16  abroad. 

17  POLICIES  GOVERNING  INFORMATION  ACTIVITIES 

18  Sec.  502.  In  authorizing  international  information 

19  activities  under  this  Act,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

20  ( 1 ) that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  facilitate  hy 

21  appropriate  means  the  dissemination  abroad  of  information 

22  about  the  United  States  hy  private  American  individuals 

23  and  ageneies,-  shall  supplement  such  private  information 

24  dissemination  where  necessary,  and  shall  reduce  such  Gov- 
23  ernment  information  activities  whenever  corresponding 
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private  information  dissemination  is  found  to  be  adequate; 
(2)  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  give  the 
Department  a monopoly  in  the  production  or  sponsorship 
on  the  air  of  short-wave  broadcasting  programs,  or  a 
monopoly  in  any  other' medium  of  information;  (-3-)-  that 
■the  Department  shah  invite  outstanding  private  leaders 
of  the  United  States  in  cultural  and  informational  fields  to 
review-  and  extend  advice  on  the  Government's  international 
information  activities ; and  -(4)-  that  ah  printed  matter, 
fihns,  broadcasts,  and  other  materials  m the  fields  of  mass 
media  shahy  when  disseminated  by  the  Govermneut,-  he 
identified  as  to  Government  or  private  source. 


TI-T-EE  VI  ADVISORY 

FORMULATE  POLICIES 

FORMULATION  OF  POLICIES 
Sec  &0L  There  is  hereby  created  a United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Advisory  Commission 
(hereinafter  m this  title  referred  to  as  the  “Commission--) 
to  he  constituted  as  provided  in  section  hthb  The  Commis- 
sion  shah  formulate  and  present  to  the  Secretary1  of  State 
the  policies  to  he  follow-cd  and  adhered  to  m connection  with 
the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge  and  skills,  the  assign- 
ment of  specialists,  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  the  United  States,  its  people  and  its  policies,- 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  previsions  of  this  Act? 
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MEMBERSHIP  OF  FSE  COMMISSION;  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  -far/-  4he  Commission  sM  consist  of  eicven 
members,  not  more  than  sk  of  whom  shah  he  from  an}  one. 
political  party-,  as  follows-.-  -(4)-  Nine  members  to  he  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  -fhf  the  Secretary  of  State  or  saeh  officer 
in  the  State  Department  as  may  he  designated  by  saeh  Secre- 
tory • 

-(h)-  4he  members  of  the  Commission  shah  represent  the 
public  interest,  hat  of  the  persons  appointed  under  clause 
-(4)-  of  subsection  -(af  of  this  seetion,  one  shah  he  selected 
from  among  educators,  one  from  among  individuals  formerly 
in  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  L-nited  States,  one 
from  representatives  of  labor;  one  farmer,  one  from  the  news- 
paper business,  one  from  the  motion  picture  industry;  one 

tn  a vn  r\  i /-\  in  r\  1 1 c\  •»->  r\  + F r\  tvAr^t  nAvoAn  p U AT-in  rr  dc  at->  _ 

ifttiti  ttttj  rtttrro  I11U.11SII  V , aiiti  if  tint  jltrr^UliS  iltr  vti  l trtl  i 

eral  business  experience.  Ah  persons  so  appointed  shah  he 
persons  of  national  reputations  in  their  respective  fields.  Ae 
person  holding  any  compensated  -Federal  or  State  offiec  shah 
he  eligible  for  appointment  under  clause  -(4)-  of  subsection 
-far)-  of  this  section. 

-(e)-  4he  term  of  each  member  appointed  under  elausc 
-(4)-  of  subsection  -fa)-  of  this  seetion  shall  he  three  years 
exeept  that  the  terms  of  office  of  sueh  members  first  taking 
offiec  on  the  Commission  shah  expire;  as  designated  by  the 
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1 Preside*^  at  the  time  el  appointment,  three  at  the  end  el 

2/-vr>  r\  TTAn  t*  + 1 i **r\  r\  f\  f + 1\  r\  An/1  r\f  j \\TA  xr^r|  yri  n 1>/1  1 1 Wl  1fk  O t i-i-V-A 

v/TiT7  ytuij  till  vP  u t tilv  vim  TtT  l > ’ v/  y V.  ill  o j U 1 1 vl  TTITvv  ill  m v 

3 end  el  three  years  from  the  date  el  the  enactment  el  this 
4 Aetr  Any  member  appointed  te  fill  a vaeaney  occurring 
5 prior  te  the  expiration  el  the  term  ler  which  his  predecessor 
6 is  appointed  shah  he  appointed  ler  the  remainder  el  sneh 
7 term.  Upon  the  expiration  el  his  term  el  olhcc  any  member 
8 may  eontinae  te  serve  anth  his  successor  is  appointed  and 

9V>  n n An  nlihAA 
utCo  vj  iiuaXTTvu . 

10  -(d)-  The  President  shah  designate  a ehairman  and  a 

11  viee  chairman  from  among  members  el  the  Commission-: 

12  -fef  The  members  el  the  Commission  shah  reeeive  ne 
13  compensation  ler  their  services  as  sneh  members  bnt  shah 
14  be  entitled  te  reimbursement  ler  travel  and  subsistence  in 
15  connection  with  attendance  el  meetings  el  the  Commission 
16  away  from  their  places  el  residences: 

17  -(f)-  The  Commission  is  authorized  te  adopt  sneh  rules 

18  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  ncecssar}7  te  earn-  out  the 

1 Q r\n  th  rl  n nni->  it  Ktt  i n t-i  + 1 s\ 

±0  cttlLl  1U1  1 LA  “Jill V 11  L tl  UpUll  TT  77  > rllT75  tltllTT 

20  -(g)-  The  Commission  is  authorized,  without  regard  te 

21  the  civil  serviee  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  el  1923, 
22  as  amended,  te  appoint  and  hx  the  compensation  el  such 
23  clerical  assistants  as  may  be  neeessar}'  in  earning  out  the 
24  provisions  el  this  titim 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
8e6t  604k  dhe  Commission  shah  meet  net  less  fre- 
quently than  once  each  month  and  shah  from  time  to  time 
prepare  a ml  transmit  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
its  recommendations  for  carrying  oat  the  various  activities 
a quarterly  report  of  all  programs  and  activities  recom- 
mended hy  it  under  this  Act  and  the  action  taken  to  carry 
authorized  hy  this  Aety  end  shah  3uhmit  to  the  Congress 

TITLE  VI— ADVISORY  COMMISSIONS  TO 
FORMULATE  POLICIES 
Sec.  601.  There  are  hereby  created  two  advisory  com- 
missions, (1)  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
Commission  on  Information)  and  (2)  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  (hereinafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange)  to  be  constituted  as  provided  in  section  602. 
The  Commissions  shall  formulate  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  policies  and  programs  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  Act. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSIONS;  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  602.  (a)  Each  Commission  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  from  any 
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1 one  political  party.  Members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

2 President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

3 No  person  holding  any  compensated  Federal  or  State  office 

4 shall  be  eligible  for  appointment. 

5 (b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  on  Information 

6 shall  represent  the  public  interest,  and  shall  be  selected  from 
1 a cross  section  of  professional,  business,  and  public  service 

8 backgrounds. 

9 (c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange  shall  represent  the  public  interest  and  shall  be 

H selected  from  a cross  section  of  educational,  cultural,  scien- 
12  tific,  technical,  and  public  service  backgrounds. 

12  (d)  The  term  of  each  member  appointed  under  sub- 

11  section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  three  years,  except  that  the 
15  terms  of  office  of  such  members  first  taking  office  on  each 
1®  Commission  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 

11  the  time  of  appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  one  year,  two  at 

12  the  end  of  two  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  three  years  from 
19  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  member  appointed 
26  to  fill  a vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 

21  term  for  which  his  predecessor  is  appointed  shall  be  appointed 

22  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
22  term  of  office  any  member  may  continue  tp  serve  until  his 
21  successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 
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^ (e)  The  President  shall  designate  a chairman  for  each 

2 Commission  from  among  members  of  the  Commission. 

3 (f)  The  members  of  the  Commissions  shall  receive  no 

4 compensation  for  their  services  as  such  members  but  shall  be 

5 entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel  and  subsistence  in  con- 
g nection  with. attendance  of  meetings  of  the  Commissions  away 
rj  from  their  places  of  residences,  as  provided  in  subsection 
g (6)  of  section  801  of  this  Act. 

9 (g)  The  Commissions  are  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules 

IQ  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

11  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  this  title. 

12  (h)  The  Department  is  authorized  to  provide  the  neces- 

13  sary  secretarial  and  clerical  assistance  for  the  Commissions. 

14  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

15  Sec.  603.  The  Commissions  shall  meet  not  less  fre- 

16  quently  than  once  each  month  during  the  first  six  months 

17  after  their  establishment,  and  thereafter  at  such  intervals  as 

18  the  Commissions  find  advisable,  and  shall  transmit  to  the 

19  Secretary  a quarterly  report,  and  to  the  Congress  a semi- 

20  annual  report  of  all  programs  and  activities  carried  on  under 

21  the  authority  of  this  Act,  including  appraisals,  where  feasible, 

22  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  several  programs,  and  such 

23  recommendations  as  shall  have  been  made  by  the  Commissions 

24  to  the  Secretary  for  effectuating  the  purposes  and  objectives 
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of  this  Act  and  the  action  taken  to  carry  out  such  recom- 
mendations. 

TITLE  VII — APPROPRIATION S 

GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  701.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized. 

TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  transfer 
to  other  Government  agencies  for  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  any  part  of  any  appropriations  available 
to  the  Department  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
for  direct  expenditure  or  as  a working  fund,  and  any  such 
expenditures  may  be  made  under  the  specific  authority  con- 
tained in  this  Act  or  under  the  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  Government  agency  to  wThich  a part  of 
any  such  appropriation  is  transferred,  provided  the  activi- 
ties come  within  the  scope  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  Vni— ADMIMSTEATIVE  PROCEDURES 

THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  801.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  addition  to  and  not  in  limitation 
of  the  authority  otherwise  vested  in  him — 

( 1 ) In  carrying  out  title  II  of  this  Act,  within  the 

limitation  of  such  appropriations  as  the  Congress  may 
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provide,  to  make  grants  of  money,  services,  or  materials 
to  State  and  local  governmental  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  to  governmental  institutions  in  other 
countries,  and  to  individuals  and  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries; 

(2)  to  furnish,  sell,  or  rent,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
educational  and  information  materials  and  equipment 
for  dissemination  to,  or  use  by,  peoples  of  foreign 
countries ; 

(3)  whenever  necessary  in  carrying  out  title  V of 
this  Act,  to  purchase,  rent,  construct,  improve,  main- 
tain, and  operate  facilities  for  radio  transmission  and 
reception,  including  the  leasing  of  real  property  both 
within  and  without  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  for  periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  for  longer 
periods  if  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  Act; 

(4)  to  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C. 
Ill); 

(5)  to  employ,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
and  classification  laws,  when  such  employment  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  appropriation  Act,  (i)  persons  on  a 
temporary  basis,  and  (ii)  aliens  within  the  United 
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States,  but  such  employment  of  aliens  shall  be  limited 
to  services  related  to  the  translation  or  narration  of 
colloquial  speech  in  foreign  languages  when  suitably 
qualified  United  States  citizens  are  not  available;  and 

(6)  to  create,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Information  and  the  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Exchange,  such  advisory  committees  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  decide  to  be  of  assistance  in  formulating  his 
policies  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  No 
committee  member  shall  be  allowed  any  salary  or  other 
compensation  for  services;  but  he  may  be  paid  his 
actual  transportation  expenses,  and  not  to  exceed  $10 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses,  while 
away  from  his  home  in  attendance  upon  meetings  within 
the  United  States  or  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment under  instructions. 

GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Sec.  802.  In  carrying  on  activities  which  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  subject  to  approval  of  such  activities 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Department  and  the  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  authorized — 

( 1 ) to  place  orders  and  make  purchases  and  rentals 
of  materials  and  equipment; 

(2)  to  make  contracts,  including  contracts  with 
governmental  agencies,  foreign  or  domestic,  including 
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subdivisions  thereof,  and  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  a member,  and,  with 
respect  to  contracts  entered  into  in  foreign  countries, 
without  regard  to  section  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.  S.  C.  22)  ; 

(3)  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  to  pay  the  transportation  expenses,  and  not 
to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses,  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  countries,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 

. Regulations  and  the  Subsistence  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended;  and 

(4)  to  make  grants  for,  and  to  pay  expenses  in- 
cident to,  training  and  study. 

MAXIMUM  USE  OF  EXISTING  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  AND 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  803.  In  carrying  on  activities  under  this  Act 
which  require  the  utilization  of  Government  property  and 
facilities,  maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  existing  Government 
property  and  facilities. 

TITLE  IX— FUNDS  PROVIDED  BY  OTHER 
SOURCES  . 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec.  901.  The  Secretary  shall,  when  he  finds  it  in 
the  public  interest,  request  and  accept  reimbursement  from 
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any  cooperating  governmental  or  private  source  in  a foreign 
country,  or  from  State  or  local  governmental  institutions  or 
private  sources  in  the  United  States,  for  all  or  part  of  the 
expenses  of  any  portion  of  the  program  undertaken  here- 
under. The  amounts  so  received  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

ADVANCE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  902.  If  any  other  government  shall  express  the  de- 
sire to  provide  funds,  property,  or  services  to  he  used  hy  this 
Government,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  expenses  of  any 
specific  part  of  the  program  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  he  finds  it  in  the  public 
interest,  to  accept  such  funds,  property,  or  services.  Funds 
so  received  may  he  established  as  a special  deposit  account 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  he  available  for  the 
specified  purpose,  and  to  he  used  for  reimbursement  of  appro- 
priations or  direct  expenditure,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Any  unexpended  balance  of  the  special  deposit 
account  and  other  property  received  under  this  section  and 
no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  provided  shall 
be  returned  to  the  government  providing  the  funds  or  prop- 
erty. 
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1 TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS 

2 LOYALTY  CHECK  ON  PERSONNEL 

3 Sec.  1001.  Xe  citizen  er  resident  el  the  United 

4 States?  whether  er  net  new  in  the  employ  el  the  Government, 

5 may  fee  employed  er  assigned  te  duties  under  tfeis  Aet  unless 

6 tfee  Dirceter  el  tfee  Federal  Bureau  el  Investigation?  alter 

7 saefe  investigatien  as  fee  deems  necessary,  certifies  tfeat  in  feis 

8 opinion  saefe  individual  is  loyal  te  tfee  United  States  and  tfeat 

9nn  n k ayy>  r\  l Axmo  ati  4 at*  n noi  nm  rv>  At->  tn  dn  finci  in  AAr^oir-  f f vmiJi 
BUCU  Ulll  TJ1U  V li  ITTllli  vr  uooi  h*  1 1 II 1 v; lit  tT7  UutTt  o To  CUllolc  L^IIL  Vv  1 til 

10  tfee  security  el  tfee  United  States-:  Provided,  however,  That 
11  any  present  employee  el  tfee  Government,  unless  an  unlavor- 
12  afele  report  as  te  saefe  employee  is  rendered  sooner  fey  tfee 

| < h aH  ava  I Kn  i*aa  n At  I mrnfiti/Yn  ti  A~n  m n tr  rrn  th  Ant  nn  aa  aavIi  Li  An 

T UUL1  til  tUU  tTr  J.I1  V UoLIgTlTitJlly  lllMTj  ^VtLTIUU  t otXtTrT  U“1  trill;  11“ 

tioDj  be  employed  er  assigned  te  duties  under  tfeis  Aet  ler 
15  ‘tfee  period  el  sfet  montfes  Irem  tfee  date  el  its  enactment. 
16  Tfeis  section  shall  net  apply  in  tfee  ease  el  any  officer  ap- 
17  pointed  fey  tfee  President  fey  and  with  tfee  advice  and  consent 
18  el  tfee  Senate.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States, 
19  whether  or  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  may 
20  he  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Government  under 
21  this  Act  until  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  the 
22  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a report  thereon  has 
23  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  Provided,  however, 
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1 That  any  present  employee  of  the  Government,  pending  the 

2 report  as  to  such  employee  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 

3 gation,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under  this  Act 

4 for  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

5 This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  ap- 

6 pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 

7 of  the  Senate. 

8 SEP  Alt  ABILITY  OP  PROVISIONS 

9 Seot  1002.  if  any  prevision  of  4ns  Aefc  or  the  ap- 

10  plication  of  any  seek  prevision  to  any  person  or  circumstance 

11  skaH  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 

12  Aet  and  the  applicability  of  sneb  provision  to  other  persons 

I .4  av  ai  kaii  y-y->  ntn  v\  aah  a h n 1 1 y\  rvt  K a a tf  aa!  a H Ktt 

tXr  ull “Ui I loitllluvo  olltlll  II vi'  Ttv  UiULl/ll/U  rntTCTTyT 

14  DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

15  Sec.  1003  1002.  The  Secretary  may  delegate,  to  such 
10  officers  of  the  Government  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
17  appropriate,  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
I®  Act  to  the  extent  that  he  finds  such  delegation  to  be  in  the 

19  interest  of  the  purposes  expressed  in  this  Act  and  the  effi- 

20  cient  administration  of  the  programs  undertaken  pursuant  to 

21  this  Act. 

22  RESTRICTED  INFORMATION 

23  Sec.  1004  1003.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the 

24  disclosure  of  any  information  or  knowledge  in  any  case  in 

25  which  such  disclosure  (1)  is  prohibited  b}T  any  other  law 
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of  the  United  States,  or  (2)  is  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

REPEAL  OF  ACT  OF  MAY  2 5,  1938,  AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  1005  1004.  (a)  The  Act  of  May  25,  1938,  entitled 
“An  Act  authorizing  the  temporary  detail  of  United  States 
employees,  possessing  special  qualifications,  to  governments 
of  American  Republics  and  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  as  amended  (52  Stat.  442;  53  Stat.  652),  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Existing  Executive  orders  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  administration  of  such  Act  of  May  25,  1938. 
as  amended,  shall  remain  in  effect  until  superseded  by 
regulations  prescribed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  reference  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  999) , or  in  any  other  law,  to  provisions  of  such 
Act  of  May  25,  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  construed  to  be 
applicable  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  titles  III  and 
IX  of  this  Act. 

UTILIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  1006  1005.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  utilize,  insofar  as 
is  practicable,  the  services  and  facilities  of  private  agencies, 
including  existing  American  private  publications , through 
contractual  arrangements  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  par- 
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1 ticipation  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  the 

2 maximum  number  of  different  private  agenoies  in  each  field 

3 consistent  with  the  present  or  potential  market  for  their 


4 services  in  each  country. 

5 OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION:  ANB  EDUCATIONAL 

6R-T7P1.  1 007  Jyf  nlVlvn  (V  m tli  l Cl  _ A f oil  fill  lui  rirxrA  ofvn  n/1  In 

KJJuAJ . TvvTt  A'  1 1 HIIp  TTT  LLIlo  Ilvl  oil  Mil  UU  OU  UoiIUtu  TT7 

7 authorize  the  establishment  of  any  new  Government  agency-? 
8 except  that  for  the  purpose  ef  carrying  out  the  previsions 
9 of  this  Aet  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  te  establish 
16  in  the  Department  ef  State  an  office  te  he  knewn  as  the 
11  Office  ef  Information  and  Educational  Exchange? 

12  TERMINATION  PURSUANT  TO  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
18  CONGRESS 

11  Sec.  1008 1006.  The  authority  granted  under  this  Actj-er 
15  under  any  provision  thereof?  shall  terminate  whenever  such 
16  termination  is  directed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 


1^  ITouses  of  the  Congress. 

1®  veterans’  preference  act 

Sec.  4000  1007.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
26  strued  to  modify  or  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 

21  preference  Act  of  1944. 

22  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

23  Sec.  1040  1008.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 

24  gress  semiannual  reports  of  expenditures  made  and  activities 

25  carried  on  under  authority  of  this  Act,  inclusive  of  appraisals 
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and  measurements,  where  feasible,  as  tu  the  effectiveness  of 
the  several  programs  in  each  country  where  conducted. 
REGULATORY  PROVISIONS  TO  APPLY  TO  ALL  INTERNA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION  ACTIVITIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGES  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
Sec.  -1-041 1009.  All  provisions  in  this  Act  regulating  the 
administration  of  international  information  activities  and 
educational  exchanges  provided  herein,  shall  apply  to  all 
such  international  activities  under  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  1010.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
shall  he  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
or  circumstances  shall  not  he  affected  thereby. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  promote  the 
better  understanding  of  the  United  States  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  to  strengthen  cooperative  international 
relations.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  24,  1947. 

Attest:  JOHN  ANDREWS, 

Clerk . 


Appendix  E. — Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 

Inter- A meric  an  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 

In  the  name  of  their  Peoples,  the  Governments  represented  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security, 
desirous  of  consolidating  and  strengthening  their  relations  of  friendship  and 
good  neighborliness,  and 

Considering : 

That  Resolution  VIII  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace,  which  met  in  Mexico  City,  recommended  the  conclusion  of  a treaty 
to  prevent  and  repel  threats  and  acts  of  aggression  against  any  of  the  countries 
of  America  ; 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reiterate  their  will  to  remain  united  in 
an  inter-American  system  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  reaffirm  the  existence  of  the  agreement  which  they  have 
concluded  concerning  those  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  which  are  appropriate  for  regional  action  ; 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reaffirm  their  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  inter-American  solidarity  and  cooperation,  and  especially  to  those  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  and  declarations  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  all  of  which  should 
be  understood  to  be  accepted  as  standards  of  their  mutual  relations  and  as  the 
juridical  basis  of  the  Inter-American  System  : 

That  the  American  States  propose,  in  order  to  improve  the  procedures  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  their  controversies,  to  conclude  the  treaty  concerning 
the  “Inter-American  Peace  System”  envisaged  in  Resolutions  IX  and  XXXIX 
of  the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace, 

That  the  obligation  of  mutual  assistance  and  common  defense  of  the  American 
Republics  is  essentially  related  to  their  democratic  ideals  and  to  their  will  to 
cooperate  permanently  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  a 
policy  of  peace ; 

That  the  American  regional  community  affirms  as  a manifest  truth  that  judi- 
cal organization  is  a necessary  prerequisite  of  security  and  peace,  and  that  peace 
is  founded  on  justice  and  moral  order  and,  consequently,  on  the  international 
recognition  and  protection  of  human  rights  and  freedoms,  on  the  indispensable 
well-being  of  the  people,  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  democracy  for  the  interna- 
tional realization  of  justice  and  security, 

Have  resolved,  in  conformity  with  the  objectives  stated  above,  to  conclude 
the  following  Treaty,  in  order  to  assure  peace,  through  adequate  means,  to 
provide  for  effective  reciprocal  assistance  to  meet  armed  attacks  against  any 
American  State,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  threats  of  aggression  against  any  of 
them : 

ARTICLE  1 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  formally  condemn  war  and  undertake  in  their 
international  relations  not  to  resort  to  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  in  any  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  of 
this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  2 

As  a consequence  of  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  preceding  Article,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  submit  every  controversy  which  may  arise 
between  them  to  methods  of  peaceful  settlement  and  to  endeavor  to  settle  any 
such  controversy  among  themselves  by  means  of  the  procedures  in  force  in  the 
Inter^American  System  before  referring  it  to  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
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ARTICLE  3 

1.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack  by  any  State 
against  an  American  State  shall  be  considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States  and,  consequently,  each  one  of  the  said  Contracting  Parties 
undertakes  to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  On  the  request  of  the  State  or  States  directly  attacked  and  until  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  Inter-American  System,  each  one  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  may  determine  the  immediate  measures  which  it  may 
individually  take  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  contained  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  and  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  continental  solidarity.  The 
Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet  without  delay  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
those  measures  and  agreeing  upon  the  measures  of  a collective  character  that 
should  be  taken. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  applied  in  case  of  any  armed  attack 
which  takes  place  within  the  region  described  in  Article  4 or  with  the  territory 
of  an  American  State.  When  the  attack  takes  place  outside  of  the  said  areas,  the 
provisions  of  Article  6 shall  be  applied. 

4.  Measures  of  self-defense  provided  for  under  this  Article  may  be  taken  until 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  taken  the  measures  necessary 
to  maintain  international  peace  and  security- 

ARTICLE  4 

The  region  to  which  this  Treaty  refers  is  bounded  as  follows : beginning  at 
the  North  Pole ; thence  due  south  to  a point  74  degrees  north  latitude,  10  degrees 
west  longitude ; thence  by  a rhumb  line  to  a point  47  degrees  80  minutes  north 
latitude,  50  degrees  west  longitude ; thence  by  a rhumb  line  to  a point  85  degrees 
north  latitude,  00  degrees  west  longitude ; thence  due  south  to  a point  in  20 
degrees  north  latitude  ; thence  by  a rhumb  line  to  a point  5 degrees  north  latitude, 
24  degrees  west  longitude ; thence  due  south  to  the  South  Pole ; thence  due  north 
to  a point  30  degrees  south  latitude,  90  degrees  west  longitude ; then  by  a rhumb 
line  to  a point  on  the  Equator  at  97  degrees  west  longitude ; thence  by  a rhumb 
line  to  a point  15  degrees  north  latitude,  120  degrees  west  longitude ; thence  by  a 
rhumb  line  to  a point  50  degrees  north  latitude,  170  degrees  east  longitude; 
thence  due  north  to  a point  in  54  degrees  north  latitude ; thence  by  a rhumb  line 
to  a point  65  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  168  degrees  58  minutes  5 seconds 
west  longitude ; thence  due  north  to  the  North  Pole. 

ARTICLE  5 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  immediately  send  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  conformity  with  Articles  51  and  54  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  complete  information  concerning  the  activities  undertaken 
or  in  contemplation  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense  or  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  inter- American  peace  and  security. 

ARTICLE  6 

If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or 
political  independence  of  any  American  State  should  be  affected  by  on  aggres- 
sion which  is  not  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  extra-continental  or  intra-continental 
conflict,  or  by  any  other  fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
America,  the  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet  immediately  in  order  to  agree 
on  the  measures  which  must  be  taken  in  case  of  aggression  to  assist  the  victim 
of  the  aggression  or,  in  any  case,  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the 
common  defense  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

ARTICLE  7 

In  the  case  of  a conflict  between  two  or  more  American  States,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  right  of  self-defense  in  conformity  with  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  meeting  in  consultation  shall 
call  upon  the  contending  States  to  suspend  hostilities  and  restore  matters  to 
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the  statu  quo  ante  helium,  and  shall  take  in  addition  all  other  necessary  measures 
to  reestablish  or  maintain  inter- American  peace  and  security  and  for  the  solution 
of  the  conflict  by  peaceful  means.  The  rejection  of  the  pacifying  action  will  be 
considered  in  the  determination  of  the  aggressor  and  in  the  application  of  the 
measures  which  the  consultative  meeting  may  agree  upon. 

ARTICLE  8 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  the  measures  on  which  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sulation  may  agree  will  comprise  one  or  more  of  the  following:  recall  of  chiefs 
of  diplomatic  missions ; breaking  of  diplomatic  relations ; breaking  of  consular 
relations ; partial  or  complete  interruption  of  economic  relations  or  of  rail,  sea, 
air,  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  radiotelephonic  or  radiotelegraphic  com- 
munications ; and  use  of  armed  force. 

ARTICLE  9 

In  addition  to  other  acts  which  the  Organ  of  Consultation  may  characterize 
as  aggression,  the  following  shall  be  considered  as  such  : 

a.  Unprovoked  armed  attack  by  a State  against  the  territory,  the  people,  or 
the  land,  sea  or  air  forces  of  another  State : 

b.  Invasion,  by  the  armed  forces  of  a State,  of  the  territory  of  an  American 
State,  through  the  trespassing  of  boundaries  demarcated  in  accordance  with  a 
treaty,  judicial  decision,  or  arbitral  award,  or,  in  the  absence  of  frontiers  thus 
demarcated,  invasion  affecting  a region  which  is  under  the  effective  jurisdiction 
of  another  State. 

ARTICLE  10 

None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  11 

The  consultations  to  which  this  Treaty  refers  shall  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  which 
have  ratified  the  Treaty,  or  in  the  manner  or  by  the  organ  which  in  the  future 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

ARTICLE  12 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  may  act  provisionally  as  an 
organ  of  consultation  until  the  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  Article  takes  place. 

ARTICLE  13 

The  consultations  shall  be  initiated  at  the  request  addressed  to  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  any  of  the  Signatory  States  which  has 
ratified  the  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  14 

In  the  voting  referred  to  in  this  Treaty  only  the  representatives  of  the  Sig- 
natory States  which  have  ratified  the  Treaty  may  take  part. 

ARTICLE  15 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  act  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning this  Treaty  as  an  organ  of  liaison  among  the  Signatory  States  which 
have  ratified  this  Treaty  and  between  these  States  and  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  16 

The  decisions  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  referred  to 
in  Articles  13  and  15  above  shall  be  taken  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Members 
entitled  to  vote. 

ARTICLE  17 

The  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  take  its  decisions  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Signatory  States  which  have  ratified  the  Treaty. 
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ARTICLE  18 

Iii  the  case  of  a situation  or  dispute  between  American  States,  the  parties 
directly  interested  shall  be  excluded  from  the  voting  referred  to  in  two  preceding 
Articles. 

ARTICLE  19 

To  constitute  a quorum  in  all  the  meetings  referred  to  in  the  previous  Articles, 
it  shall  be  necessary  that  the  number  of  States  represented  shall  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  number  of  votes  necessary  for  the  taking  of  the  decision. 

ARTICLE  20 

Decisions  which  require  the  application  of  the  measures  specified  in  Article  8 
shall  be  binding  upon  all  the  Signatory  States  which  have  ratified  this  Treaty, 
with  the  sole  exception  that  no  State  shall  be  required  to  use  armed  force  with- 
out its  consent. 

ARTICLE  21 

The  measures  agreed  upon  by  the  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  be  executed 
through  the  procedures  and  agencies  now  existing  or  those  which  may  in  the 
future  be  established. 

ARTICLE  22 

This  Treaty  shall  come  into  effect  between  the  States  which  ratify  it  as  soon 
as  the  ratifications  of  two-thirds  of  the  Signatory  States  have  been  deposited. 

ARTICLE  23 

This  Treaty  is  open  for  signature  by  the  American  States  at  the  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Signatory  States  as  soon  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes.  The  ratifications  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  notify  the  Signatory 
States  of  each  deposit.  Such  notification  shall  be  considered  as  an  exchange  of 
ratifications. 

ARTICLE  24 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  through  the  Pan  American  Union,  when  two-thirds  of  the  Signatory 
States  have  deposited  their  ratifications. 

ARTICLE  25 

This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely,  but  may  be  denounced  by  any 
High  Contracting  Party  by  a notification  in  writing  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  shall  inform  all  the  other  High  Contracting  Parties  of  each 
notification  of  denunciation  received.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  receipt  by  the  Pan  American  Union  of  a notification  of  denun- 
ciation by  any  High  Contracting  Party,  the  present  Treaty  shall  cease  to  be 
in  force  and  with  respect  to  such  State,  but  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  with  respect  to  all  the  other  High  Contracting  Parties. 

ARTICLE  26 

The  principles  and  fundamental  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  incorporated 
in  the  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-American  System. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  having  deposited  their 
full  powers  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  sign  this  Treaty  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  Governments,  on  the  dates  appearing  opposite  their  signatures. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  four  texts  respectively  in  the  English. 
French.  Portuguese  and  Spanish  languages,  on  the  second  of  September  nineteen 
hundred  forty-seven. 

Reservation  of  Honduras: 

The  Delegation  of  Honduras,  in  signing  the  present  Treaty  and  in  connection 
with  Article  9.  section  ( b ) , does  so  with  the  reservation  that  the  boundary  be- 
tween Honduras  and  Nicaragua  is  definitely  demarcated  by  the  Joint  Boundary 
Commission  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen  hundred  and  one.  starting  from  a 
point  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  Portillo  de  Teotecacinte  and. 
from  this  point  to  the  Atlantic,  by  the  line  that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain’s 
arbitral  award  established  on  the  twenty  third  of  December  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  six. 


Appendix  F. — S.  Res.  213,  Calling  on  the  President  for  Information 
Concerning  the  Potsdam  Agreements  and  Violations  Thereof  by 
Soviet  Russia 

1.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  213. 

Calling  on  the  President  for  Information  Concerning  the  Potsdam 
Agreements  and  Violations  Thereof  by  Soviet  Russia 


June  2 (legislative  day,  June  1),  1948. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Vandenberg,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  213 : 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  having  had  under  consideration  a reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  213)  requesting  information  on  the  specific  violations  of  agree- 
ments by  the  nation  referred  to  in  the  President’s  address  on  March  17,  1948, 
reports  the  resolution  to  the  Senate  and  recommends  that  further  consideration 
of  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

A.  Background  of  the  Resolution 

Thirty-one  Senators  introduced  Senate  Resolution  213,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  resolution  asked  for — 
full  and  complete  information  on  the  specific  violations  of  agreements  by  the 
nation  referred  to  in  the  President’s  address  on  March  17, 1948. 

The  President’s  obvious  reference  was  to  Soviet -American  relations. 

The  committee  has  sought  through  the  Department  of  State  to  compile  the 
factual  record  requested  by  the  resolution.  The  State  Department  has  provided 
the  committee  with  the  summary  of  these  controversies — all  heretofore  disclosed 
from  time  to  time — which  it  defines  as  Soviet  violations  of  agreements  concern- 
ing, respectively,  Germany,  Austria,  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe,  Korea,  and 
Manchuria. 

The  State  Department  has  authorized  the  release  of  its  summary  of  the  Amer- 
ican positions  in  respect  to  these  controversies. 

Senate  Resolution  213  also  asked  full  information  concerning  any  undisclosed 
Potsdam  obligations  to  which  this  Government  is  committed.  The  State  Depart- 
ment’s response  to  this  inquiry  is  as  follows  : 

All  political  agreements  concluded  at  Potsdam  to  which  this  Government  is  a 
party  are  matters  of  public  record  ; the  only  agreements  which  have  not  yet  been 
disclosed  were  military  agreements  concerning  the  conduct  of  military  operations 
in  the  Pacific. 

The  purposes  of  the  resolution  having  thus  been  met,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  further  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  213  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

B.  Text  of  Resolution 
[S.  Res.  213,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 
resolution 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  declared  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress  on  March  17,  1948,  that  one  nation  has  “persistently  ignored  and 
violated”  agreements  which  “could  have  furnished  a basis  for  a just  peace” ; and 

Whereas  such  violations  have  been  proclaimed  the  cause  for  international  dis- 
turbances which  have  led  to  the  requested  consideration  by  this  Congress  of 
drastic  legislation  affecting  the  peoples  of  this  Nation : Therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  is  hereby,  requested 
to  furnish  to  the  Congress  full  and  complete  information  on  the  specific  violations 
of  agreements  by  the  nation  referred  to  in  the  President’s  address  on  March  17, 
1948,  before  the  Congress  ; and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  present  at  and 
participated  in  the  Potsdam  Conference,  wherein  certain  agreements  designed  to 
create  peace  throughout  the  world  are  believed  to  have  been  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  allied  with  the  United  States  during Ihe 
recent  war,  be,  and  is  hereby,  requested  to  advise  this  Congress  of  all  existing 
agreements  between  those  nations. 

C.  Document  Submitted  by  the  Department  of  State 

I.  GERMANY 


Agreements 

1.  The  final  delimitation  of  German- 
Polish  frontier  should  await  the  peace 
settlement  (Potsdam  protocol,  VIII,  B). 

2.  Payment  of  reparations  to  leave 
enough  resources  to  enable  German 
people  to  subsist  without  external  as- 
sistance. Reparation  claims  of  U.S.S.R. 
to  be  met  by  removals  of  capital  goods 
and  appropriation  of  external  assets. 
Economic  controls  in  Germany  to  be 
limited  to  those  essential  to  curb  Ger- 
man war  potential  and  insure  equitable 
distribution  of  essential  goods  among 
zones  (Potsdam  protocol,  II,  B,  15,  19; 
III,  1). 

3.  Economic  Directorate  of  ACA 
agreed,  May  24,  1946,  that  each  mem- 
ber would  submit  report  on  reparations 
removals  from  its  zone. 

4.  Germany  to  be  treated  as  a single 
economic  unit  (Potsdam  protocol,  II, 
B,  14). 


5.  All  democratic  political  parties  to 
be  allowed  and  encouraged  throughout 
Germany  (Potsdam  protocol,  II.  A,  9). 


6.  Control  Council  agreed  to  prevent 
German  political  leaders  or  press  from 
making  statements  criticizng  allied  de- 
cisions or  aimed  at  disrupting  allied 
unity  or  creating  hostile  German  atti- 
tude toward  any  of  occupying  powers 
(Control  Council  Directive  No.  40). 


Violations 

1.  U.S.S.R.  has  repeatedly  maintained 
that  the  Oder-Neisse  line  constitutes  the 
definitive  German-Polish  frontier  and 
has  approved  incorporation  of  territory 
east  of  this  line  into  Poland. 

2.  U.S.S.R.  has  taken  large  amounts 
of  reparations  from  current  production, 
has  absorbed  a substantial  part  of  Ger- 
man industry  in  Soviet  zone  into  Soviet 
state-owned  concerns,  and  has  other- 
wise exploited  and  drained  German 
resources  in  a manner  not  authorized 
by  Potsdam  protocol  or  other  agree- 
ments. 

3.  U.S.S.R.  has  refused  to  submit 
report  on  any  reparations  removals 
from  its  zone. 


4.  II.  S.  S.  R.  has  consistently  ob- 
structed all  four-power  attempts  to 
implement  this  principle  and  has  car- 
ried out  a unilateral  economic  policy  in 
its  own  zone.  In  particular  it  has  re- 
fused to  cooperate  in  establishing  a com- 
mon export-import  program  for  Ger- 
many as  a whole,  and  in  permitting 
“equitable  distribution  of  essential  com- 
modities between  zones  so  as  to  produce 
a balanced  economy  throughout  Ger- 
many and  reduce  the  need  for  imports.” 

5.  Soviet  authorities  have  restricted 
the  freedom  of  action  of  non-Communist 
parties  by  depriving  them  of  equal 
facilities  with  the  SED,  interfering  in 
their  internal  affairs,  coercing  their 
leaders,  dictating  party  actions,  and  in 
general  denying  them  the  autonomy 
essential  to  democratic  political  organi- 
zations. They  have  denied  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  the  right  to  operate 
in  the  Soviet  zone  as  an  independent 
organization. 

6.  Soviet  authorities  have  permitted 
and  encouraged  scurrilous  propagandis- 
ts campaign  by  the  Soviet  zone  press 
and  political  leaders  directed  against 
the  western  powers,  and  particularly 
the  United  States. 
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Agreements 

7.  The  Allied  Control  Authority  has 
authorized  the  free  exchange  of  printed 
matter  and  films  in  the  different  zones 
and  Berlin  (Control  Council  Directive 
No.  55). 

8.  Freedom  of  speech  and  press  are 
guaranteed  (Potsdam  protocol,  II,  A, 
10).  Germany  is  to  be  prepared  for 
eventual  reconstruction  of  political  life 
on  democratic  basis  ( Potsdam  protocol, 
II,  A,  3). 


9.  German  external  assets  in  Finland, 
eastern  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania,  to  be  vested  in  the  Ger- 
man External  Property  Commission 
(Control  Council  Law  No.  5). 

10.  Quadripartite  legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  provide  for  tax  uniformity 
and  stabilization  of  wages  in  all  zones 
( Control  Council  Laws  Nos.  12  and  61 : 
Control  Council  Directive  No.  14). 


Violations 

7.  Soviet  authorities  have  repeatedly 
barred  such  materials  originating  in 
other  zones  from  the  Soviet  zone  or 
Soviet  sector  of  Berlin. 

8.  Soviet  authorities  have  instituted 
a system  of  suppression,  intimidation 
and  terrorism  through  military,  police, 
and  party  authorities  that  nullifies 
any  genuine  freedom  of  speech  and 
press.  A totalitarian  system  of  police 
control  is  being  built  up  which  sup- 
presses basic  human  rights  and  legal 
processes  and  indulges  in  arbitrary 
seizures  of  property,  arrests,  deporta- 
tion, forced  labor  and  other  practices 
which  are  incompatible  with  democratic 
principles. 

9.  U.S.S.R.  has  directly  appropri- 
ated German  external  assets  in  these 
countries  without  unvesting  and  assign- 
ment by  the  German  External  Property 
Commission  as  required  by  Control 
Council  Law  No.  5. 

10.  Soviet  authorities  have  permitted 
the  land  governments  of  Brandenburg 
and  Saxony-Anhalt  to  grant  partial  tax 
exemptions  to  large  groups  of  wage  and 
salary  earners  in  violation  of  this  legis- 
lation. This  move  is  intended  to  stop 
the  exodus  of  skilled  workers  to  the 
western  zones,  encourage  qualified 
workers  to  take  jobs  in  Soviet-owned 
factories,  and  make  propaganda  for  the 
improving  living  standards  of  Soviet- 
zone  workers. 


II.  Austria 


Agreements 

1.  The  Allied  Council  would  insure 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  move- 
ment within  Austria  of  persons,  goods, 
or  other  traffic ; economic  unity  to  be 
promoted  (new  control  agreement  of 
June  28,  1946,  art.  4,  a). 

2.  Obligation  to  open  the  way  for 
the  Austrian  people  to  find  economic 
security  (Moscow  declaration).  Obliga- 
tion of  Allied  Council  (i.  e.  occupy- 
ing powers)  to  assist  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  recreate  a sound  national  life 
based  on  stable  economic  and  financial 
conditions  (new*  control  agreement, 
art.  3,  c). 

3.  Obligation  to  assist  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment to  recreate  a sound  national 
life  based  on  stable  economic  and  finan- 
cial conditions ; to  assist  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  full  control  of 
affairs  of  state  in  Austria  ; to  facilitate 
full  exercise  of  Austrian  Government’s 
authority  equally  in  all  zones ; to  pro- 
mote the  economic  unity  of  Austria 
(new  control  agreement,  arts.  3,  c ; 3,  d ; 
and  4,  a). 


Violations 

1.  Soviet-instituted  system  of  licens- 
ing specified  categories  of  goods  for 
shipment  from  eastern  to  other  zones 
(December  1947)  impedes  free  move- 
ment of  goods  and  traffic  throughout 
Austria  as  a whole. 

2.  Properties  seized  by  Soviets  as  oil 
in  1945,  land  in  February  1946,  indus- 
trial plants  in  April  1946,  and  later 
exceed  what  might  reasonably  be  con- 
strued as  legitimate  German  assets 
under  the  Potsdam  protocol.  Removals 
of  equipment  and  materials  under  guise 
of  “German  assets”  and  “war  booty.” 

3.  Withholding  of  certain  food  and 
industrial  production  from  Austrian 
economy  and  from  application  of 
Austrian  law. 
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4.  Obligations  with  respect  to  stable 
economic  and  financial  conditions,  free 
movement  within  Austria  as  a whole, 
and  economic  unity  (new  control  agree- 
ment, arts.  3,  c;  4,  a). 

5.  Obligation  to  assist  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment to  recreate  a sound  and  demo- 
cratic national  life  based  on  respect  for 
law  and  order  (new  control  agreement, 
art.  3,  c). 

6.  Obligations  with  respect  to  law  and 
order,  assumption  by  Austrian  Govern- 
ment of  full  control  of  affairs  of  state, 
full  exercise  of  Austrian  Government’s 
authority  equally  in  all  zones  (new  con- 
trol agreement,  arts  3,  c ; 3,  d ; and  4,  a). 

7.  Obligation  with  respect  to  full  ex- 
ercise of  Austrian  Government’s  author- 
ity equally  in  all  zones  (new  control 
agreement,  art.  4,  a). 


Violations 

4.  Soviets  designate  certain  railroad 
cars  as  “war  booty,”  prohibit  their 
movement  from  Soviet  to  other  zones, 
and  propose  Austrians  “repurchase” 
these  cars  (April  1948). 

5.  Soviet  interference  with  Austrian 
efforts  to  maintain  law  and  order 
through  arbitrary  arrest  or  abduction  of 
Austrians  (i.  e.),  abduction  of  transport 
official  from  a train  in  December  1947). 

6.  Confiscation  in  eastern  zone  and 
Soviet  sector  of  Vienna  of  certain  issues 
Kurier  and  other  publications ; threats 
of  the  United  States-sponsored  Wiener 
to  distributors  of  such  publications. 

7.  Local  Soviet  military  authorities 
insist  that  17  nonelected  Communist 
mayors  remain  in  office  in  Soviet  zone 
against  authority  of  provincial  and 
national  governments. 


III.  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe 

POLAND 


Agreements 

“This  Polish  Provisional  Government 
of  National  Unity  shall  be  pledged  to 
the  holding  of  free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot. 
In  these  elections  all  democratic  and 
anti-Nazi  parties  shall  have  the  right  to 
take  part  and  to  put  forward  candi- 
dates” (Crimean  Conference,  February 
12,  1945). 

“The  three  powers  note  that  the 
Polish  Provisional  Government  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decisions  of  the 
Crimea  Conference  has  agreed  to  the 
holding  of  free  and  unfettered  elections 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot  in 
which  all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi 
parties  shall  have  the  right  to  take  part 
and  to  put  forward  candidates  * * *” 
(Potsdam  agreement,  August  2,  1945). 


Violations 

On  several  occasions  prior  to  the 
elections  and  following  persistent  re- 
ports of  reprehensible  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  against  the 
democratic  opposition,  this  Government 
reminded  the  Polish  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  its  obligations  under  the 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  and  was 
joined  on  these  occasions  by  the 
British  Government.  On  January  5, 
1947,  the  British  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ments were  asked  to  associate  them- 
selves with  this  Government  in  ap- 
proaching the  Poles  on  this  subject,  and 
the  British  Government  made  similar 
representations  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment reiterating  the  request  that  the 
Soviet  Government  support  the  British 
and  American  Governments  in  calling 
for  a strict  fulfillment  of  Poland’s  ob- 
ligations. The  Soviet  Government  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  proposed 
approach  to  the  Polish  Government. 
The  British  and  American  representa- 
tions were  summarily  rejected  by  the 
Polish  Government  as  “undue  inter- 
ference” in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Poland. 

Of  the  444  deputies  elected  to  the 
parliament  in  the  elections  of  January 
19,  1947,  the  Polish  Peasant  Party 
(reliably  reported  to  represent  a large 
majority  of  the  population)  obtained 
only  28  places,  thus  demonstrating  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  government 
had  prepared  the  ground.  On  January 
28,  the  Department  of  State  issued  a 
release  to  the  press  stating  that  reports 
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Agreements  Violations 

received  from  our  Embassy  in  Poland 
immediately  prior  to  and  subsequent 
to  the  elections,  based  upon  the  obser- 
vations of  American  officials,  confirmed 
the  fears  which  this  Government  had 
expressed  that  the  election  would  not 
be  free. 


HUNGARY 

Agreements  Violations 


1.  Under  the  armistice  agreement  an 
Allied  Control  Commission  was  estab- 
lished under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  with  participation  of  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
(armistice  agreement,  January  1945, 
art.  18  and  annex  F). 

2.  The  three  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  States,  and 
United  Kingdom  declared  their  mutual 
agreement  to  concert  during  the  tem- 
porary period  of  instability  in  liberated 
Europe  the  policies  of  their  three 
Governments  in  assisting  the  peoples 
liberated  from  the  domination  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  peoples  of  the  former 
Axis  satellite  states  of  Europe  to  solve 
by  democratic  means  their  pressing 
political  and  economic  problem  (Yalta 
agreement,  February  1945). 


1.  The  U.S.S.R.  representative  on  the 
ACC  for  Hungary  consistently  acted 
unilaterally  in  the  name  of  the  ACC 
without  consultation  with  or  notice  to 
his  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
colleagues,  thus  denying  them  any  sem- 
blance of  effective  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  ACC. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  Yalta  agreement, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  acting  through  the  Hun- 
garian Communist  Party  and  its  own 
agencies  and  armed  forces  in  Hungary 
far  from  concerting  its  policy  toward 
assisting  the  Hungarian  people  to  solve 
their  problems  by  democratic  means, 
unilaterally  subverted  the  will  of  the 
Hungarian  people  to  totalitarianism  in 
negation  of  fundamental  freedoms.  For 
example — 

(1)  General  Sviridov,  Deputy  Soviet 
Chairman  of  the  ACC,  without  consult- 
ing the  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom ACC  representatives,  dissolved 
Catholic  youth  organizations,  June 
1946. 

(2)  Soviet  armed  forces  arrested  Bela 
Kovacs,  member  of  Parliament  and  for- 
mer secretary  general  of  Smallholders 
Party,  February  1947. 

(3)  General  Sviridov  precipitated  a 
political  crisis  enabling  the  Communist 
minority  to  force  the  resignation  of 
Prime  Minister  Nagy,  May-June  1947. 

(4)  The  Soviet  Government  refused 
repeated  United  States  proposals  that 
it  join  in  tripartite  examination  of 
Hungary’s  economic  situation  with  a 
view  to  assisting  Hungary  to  solve  its 
pressing  economic  problems,  1946. 

(5)  Discriminatory  economic  agree- 
ments were  forced  upon  Hungary,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  joint 
Soviet-Hungarian  companies,  1945-47. 

(6)  The  Soviet  ACC  contended  that 
only  the  occupational  forces  who  control 
the  airfields  can  permit  the  Hungarian 
Government  to  negotiate  air  agreements. 
Notwithstanding,  the  Soviets  formed  a 
Hungarian-Soviet  civil  air  transport 
company.  The  Soviets  also  permitted  the 
Hungarian  Government  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  certain  other  countries 
but  not  with  the  United  States  or 
Britain. 
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Agreements 

3.  Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  it 
was  agreed  at  Potsdam  that  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom  and  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would  consult 
with  a view  to  revising  the  procedures 
of  the  Allied  Control  Commissions  for 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  to 
provide  for  effective  participation  by 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
in  the  work  of  those  bodies  (Potsdam 
protocol  XI,  August  1945). 


Violations 

3.  Despite  repeated  requests,  the 
U.S.S.R.  declined  to  discuss  the  revision 
of  procedures  for  the  ACC’s  as  agreed  at 
Potsdam.  Instead,  the  U.S.S.R.  con- 
tinued to  act  unilaterally  in  the  name 
of  the  ACC’s  in  matters  of  substance 
without  consultation  with,  or  notice  to, 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
members.  For  example — 

(1)  Instructions  were  issued  by  the 
Soviet  High  Command  regarding  the 
size  of  the  Hungarian  Army  without 
consulting  the  British  or  United  States 
representatives. 

(2)  The  Soviet  deputy  chairman  of 
the  ACC  ordered  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment without  the  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  to  disband  certain  Catho- 
lic youth  organizations  in  June-July 
1946.  He  also  recommended  dismissal 
of  certain  Government  officials. 

(3)  In  the  fall  of  1946  permission  was 
given  by  the  Soviet  element  of  the 
Allied  Control  Commission,  without 
consulting  the  Americans  or  British,  for 
the  formation  of  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Party. 

(4)  Early  in  1947  the  Hungarian 
police  were  ordered  by  the  Soviet  chair- 
man in  the  name  of  the  Allied  Control 
Commission  to  suppress  the  publication 
of  Ciano's  diary. 

(5)  In  early  1947  the  Soviet  chairman 
stated  he  had  personally  given  approval 
to  the  Hungarian  Government  to  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  certain  coun- 
tries in  the  name  of  the  Allied  Control 
Commission  and  without  prior  discus- 
sion with  the  British  or  Americans. 

(6)  In  May  1947  the  ACC  chairman 
refused  the  United  States  permission  to 
visit  Hungarian  Army  units. 

(7)  The  Soviets  refused  to  permit 
free  movement  of  the  American  element 
of  the  Allied  Control  Commission. 

(8)  The  Soviets  refused  to  transmit 
to  the  American  representative  data  on 
the  arrest  by  the  Soviet  Army  of  Bela 
Kovacs. 


Agreements 

1.  By  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
agreement  an  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion under  Soviet  direction  during  the 
period  of  hostilities  but  with  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  participa- 
tion was  established  (armistice  agree- 
ment, October  1944,  art.  XVIII). 


Violations 

1.  The  Soviet  chairman  of  the  ACC 
repeatedly  took  unilateral  action  in  the 
name  of  the  ACC  and  without  consulta- 
tion with  his  United  States  or  United 
Kingdom  colleagues,  thus  effectively 
negating  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  participation  in  that  body. 
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2.  Bulgaria  was  obligated  to  restore 
United  Nations  property,  to  make  rep- 
aration for  war  damage  as  later  deter-, 
mined,  to  restore  all  United  Nations 
rights  and  interests,  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  immedi- 
ately on  reparation  account  foodstuffs 
in  quantities  to  be  agreed  by  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Union  of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics  (armistice 
agreement,  October  1944,  arts.  IX,  X, 
XI,  and  par.  1 of  protocol). 


3.  The  three  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  States,  and 
United  Kingdom  declared  their  mutual 
agreement  to  concert  during  the  tem- 
porary period  of  instability  in  liberated 
Europe  the  policies  of  their  three  Gov- 
ernments in  assisting  the  peoples  liber- 
ated from  the  domination  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  the  peoples  of  the  former 
Axis  satellite  states  of  Europe  to  solve 
by  democratic  means  their  pressing 
political  and  economic  problems. 


4.  The  United  Kingdom.  United 
States,  and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  stated  they  had  no  doubt 
that  representatives  of  the  allied  press 
would  enjoy  full  freedom  to  report  to 
the  world  upon  developments  in  Bul- 
garia (Potsdam  communique  X.  August 
1945). 


5.  Upon  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
agreement  was  reached  at  Potsdam  that 
consultations  should  be  held  with  a view 
to  revising  the  procedures  of  the  Allied 
Control  Commissions  for  Rumania. 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  to  provide  for 
effective  three-power  participation  in 
the  Commissions  (Potsdam  protocol  XI, 
August  1945). 

6.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  undertook  to  give 
friendly  advice  to  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  desirability  of 
the  inclusion  in  the  government  of  two 
representatives  of  democratic  groups, 
“who  (a)  are  truly  representative  of  the 
groups  of  the  parties  which  are  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  Government,  and  (6) 
are  really  suitable  and  will  work  loyally 
with  the  Government”  (Moscow  Con- 
ference, December  1945). 


Violations 

2.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  aided  and 
abetted  the  Bulgarian  Government  in 
failing  to  fulfill  these  provisions  of  the 
armistice  to  varying  degrees.  The 
Soviets  have  refused  to  consider  with 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
Bulgaria’s  obligation  to  restore  and 
restitute  United  Nations  property  and 
interests  and,  while  deliveries  of  food- 
stuffs were  made  to  the  Yugoslavs 
unilaterally,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  blocked 
three-power  consideration  of  amounts  to 
be  shipped  to  Greece.  None  has  been 
shipped  to  that  country. 

3.  The  Soviet  Government  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  concert  policies 
with  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  to  assist  the  people  of  Bul- 
garia to  solve  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  democratically.  On  the 
contrary  the  Soviet  Government, 
through  the  local  Communist  Party, 
has  unilaterally  subverted  representa- 
tive democratic  processes  in  Bulgaria 
and  assisted  in  denying  the  Bulgarian 
people  the  exercise  of  fundamental  free- 
doms. For  example,  in  1945  the  Soviets 
unilaterally  interfered  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Bulgaria’s  largest  political 
party  by  demanding  and  obtaining  the 
replacement  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Dimitrov  as 
Secretary  General  of  the  Agrarian 
Union. 

4.  The  Soviet  Chairman  of  the  ACC 
consistently  thwarted  American  press 
coverage  of  Bulgarian  developments  by 
negative  or  extremely  dilatory  action  on 
United  States  Government  requests  for 
entry  permits  for  reputable  American 
correspondents.  Conversely,  represent- 
atives of  the  Daily  Worker  and  other 
left-wing  periodicals  were  permitted  to 
enter  Bulgaria  without  difficulties. 

5.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics refused  repeated  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  requests  to  con- 
sult as  agreed,  and  continued  to  operate 
the  ACC’s  unilaterally  without  effec- 
tive participation  of  or  even,  on  occa- 
sion. knowledge  of  the  United  States 
olid  United  Kingdom  members. 

6.  The  Soviet  authorities,  despite  the 
Moscow  agreement,  aided  and  abetted  a 
minority  Bulgarian  Communist  regime 
in  thwarting  the  implementation  of 
that  agreement  and  prevented  the 
broadening  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment envisaged  therein. 
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RUMANIA 


Agreements 

1.  The  three  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  States,  and 
United  Kingdom  declared  their  mutual 
agreement  to  concert  during  the  tem- 
porary period  of  instability  in  liberated 
Europe  the  policies  of  their  three  Gov- 
ernments in  assisting  the  peoples  liber- 
ated from  the  domination  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  peoples  of  the  former 
Axis  satellite  states  of  Europe  to  solve 
by  democratic  means  their  pressing 
political  and  economic  problems  (Yalta 
agreement  on  liberated  Europe,  Feb- 
ruary 1945). 


2.  Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
it  was  agreed  at  Potsdam  that  the  allied 
control  Commission  procedure  should 
be  revised  to  provide  for  effective 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  those  bodies 
(Potsdam  protocol  XI,  revised  Allied 
Control  Commission  procedure  in 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary). 


Violations 

1.  Contrary  to  its  agreement  at 
Yalta,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  acting  through 
the  Rumanian  Communist  Party  and  its 
own  agencies  and  armed  forces  in  Ru- 
mania, systematically  and  unilaterally 
subverted  the  democratic  will  of  the 
Rumanian  people  to  totalitarianism  in 
negation  of  their  fundamental  freedoms. 
Major  examples  of  such  U.  S.  S.  R. 
actions  may  be  cited  as  follows  : 

(1)  Unilateral  intervention  by  Soviet 
occupation  authorities  and  by  Vishinsky 
(February-March  1945)  in  effecting  the 
overthrow  of  Premier  Radescu’s  interim 
representative  government  and  the  in- 
stallation of  a Communist-controlled 
regime.  Refusal  in  this  connection  to 
concert  either  with  the  United  States 
representatives  in  Rumania  or  on  a 
governmental  level. 

(2)  Unilateral  support  of  Premier 
Groza’s  retention  of  office  in  defiance  of 
the  King’s  demand  for  his  resignation 
and  the  United  States  request  for  tri- 
partite consultation  in  response  to  the 
King’s  appeal  (August  1945). 

(3)  Direct  and  indirect  unilateral 
interference  by  the  Soviet  occupation 
authorities  in  the  election  campaign  of 
1946,  extending  to  the  use  of  Soviet 
troops  to  break  up  meetings  of  the  op- 
position and  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
censorship. 

(4)  Preclusive  exploitation  of  the 
Rumanian  economy,  from  1944  onward, 
through  (a)  armistice  extractions  many 
times  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
the  armistice  agreement  and  in  large 
measure  unauthorized  by  that  agree- 
ment, (&)  through  the  establishment  of 
Soviet-controlled  joint  companies  cover- 
ing the  principal  economic  activities  of 
Rumania,  and  (c)  through  commercial 
agreements  the  knowledge  of  whose 
terms  was  repeatedly  refused  to  the 
other  two  Yalta  powers. 

(5)  Rejection  of  a proposal  by  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  in 
December  1946  for  setting  up  a joint 
commission  to  study  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  Rumania. 

(6)  Unilateral  intervention,  from 
March  1945  onward,  in  Rumanian  com- 
mercial negotiations  with  countries 
outside  the  Soviet  orbit. 

2.  Despite  repeated  requests,  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  refused  to  consult  with  a 
view  to  accomplishing  the  procedural 
revision  agreed  to  at  Potsdam  and  con- 
tinued unilaterally  to  operate  the 
ACC  in  Rumania  without  effective 
participation  by  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom.  Examples  of  such 
actions  may  be  cited  as  follows : 
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3.  The  three  Governments  stated 
that  they  had  no  doubt  that,  in  view  of 
the  changed  conditions  resulting  from 
the  termination  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
representatives  of  the  allied  press 
would  enjoy  full  freedom  to  report  to 
the  world  upon  developments  in 
Rumania. 


Violations 

(1)  Issuance  of  directives  to  Ruma- 
nian authorities  by  Soviet  element  of 
ACC,  throughout  armistice  period, 
without  agreement  of  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  representatives,  some- 
times in  the  face  of  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  protests,  often  without 
even  notification  or  discussion.  Many 
of  these  directives  were  prejudicial  to 
United  States  interests. 

(2)  Obstructive  handling,  through- 
out armistice  period,  of  clearances  to 
enter  Rumania  for  official  United  States 
personnel  and  aircraft. 

3.  In  contravention  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  Soviet  chairman  of  the  Con- 
trol Commission,  by  the  usurpation  of 
authority,  delayed  and  withheld  entry 
permits  to  Rumania  for  accredited 
United  States  correspondents,  ejected 
several  correspondents  from  that  coun- 
try on  fabricated  charges,  and  censored 
United  States  press  dispatches.  These 
obstructive  tactics,  which  continued 
throughout  the  armistice  period,  were 
particularly  in  evidence  prior  to  the 
Rumanian  elections  of  November  1946. 


IV.  Korea 


Agreements 

1.  Reestablishment  of  movement  of 
persons,  motor,  rail  transport  and  coast- 
wise shipping  between  the  zones  of 
north  and  south  Korea  (agreement  of 
Joint  United  States  and  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Conference, 
January-February  1946). 


2.  Consultation  by  the  Joint  United 
States  and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  Commission  with  “Korean 
democratic  parties  and  social  organiza- 
tions’’ in  the  preparation  of  proposals 
for  the  formation  of  a provisional 
Korean  government  (Moscow  agree- 
ment, December  27,  1945,  III,  2). 

3.  That  the  Joint  United  States  and 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Commission  would  consult  with  politi- 
cal groups  “truly  democratic  in  their 
aims  and  methods”,  who  would  declare 
their  willingness  to  “uphold  the  aims  of 
the  Moscowr  Decision,”  “abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Joint  Commission  in 
* * * the  formation  of  a provisional 
Korean  government  * * *”  (Joint  Com- 
mission communique  No.  5,  April  18, 
1946). 


Violations 

1.  The  Soviet  command  in  north 
Korea  has  since  1946  refused  to  discuss 
or  implement  the  agreements  reached 
on  these  matters,  resisting  efforts  to- 
ward reestablishing  the  natural  eco- 
nomic unity  of  the  country.  Concessions 
to  economic  coordination  have  been 
made  only  on  a barter  basis.  No  regu- 
larized movement  of  persons  or  trans- 
port has  been  established  beyond  that 
allowing  the  limited  supply  by  the 
United  States  of  its  outposts  that  are 
accessible  only  by  roads  through  Soviet- 
occupied  territory. 

2.  The  U.S.S.R.  delegation  on  the 
Joint  Commission  consistently  refused 
to  allow  such  consultation  except  under 
unilateral  interpretations  of  the  phrase, 
“democratic  parties  and  social  organi- 
zations,” which  interpretation,  in  each 
case,  would  exclude  all  but  pro-Soviet 
political  groups. 

3.  The  U.S.S.R.  delegation  refused 
to  consult  with  groups  adhering  to 
communique  No.  5 if  the  representa- 
tives of  the  group  had  ever  expressed 
opposition  to  the  provision  for  placing 
Korea  under  the  period  of  trusteeship 
envisaged  in  the  Moscow  agreement. 
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Agreements 

4.  That  a signature  of  the  communi- 
que No.  5 (later  included  in  decision 
No.  12)  will  be  accepted  as  a declaration 
of  good  faith  with  respect  to  upholding 
fully  the  Moscow  agreement  and  will 
make  the  signatory  party  or  organiza- 
tion eligible  for  consultation  by  the 
Joint  Commission  ; that  such  signatories 
who,  after  signing  the  communique, 
foment  or  instigate  active  opposition  to 
the  Joint  Commission,  the  two  powers, 
or  the  Moscow  agreement,  can  be  de- 
clared ineligible  for  consultation  only 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  dele- 
gations on  the  Joint  Commission  (ex- 
change of  letters  between  Secretary 
Marshall  and  Foreign  Minister  Molo- 
tov, May  2 through  May  12,  1947,  citing 
the  November  26,  1946,  December  24, 
1946,  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
Soviet  and  American  commanders). 


Violations 

4.  The  U.S.S.R.  delegation  refused 
to  adhere  to  the  agreement  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  schedule  the 
party  consultations.  The  U.S.S.R.  dele- 
gation unilaterally  asserted  that,  de- 
spite the  signature  of  communique 
No.  5,  and  despite  assurances  of  coop- 
eration with  the  Commission,  and  a 
pledge  to  refrain  from  fomenting  or 
instigating  active  opposition,  the  mem- 
bers of  a so-called  antitrusteeship 
committee  could  not  be  consulted  by  the 
Joint  Commission. 


V.  Manchuria 


Agreements 

1.  “The  high  contracting  parties  agree 
to  render  each  other  every  possible  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  the  postwar  period 
with  a view  to  facilitating  and  accelerat- 
ing reconstruction  in  both  countries  and 
to  contributing  to  the  cause  of  world 
prosperity”  ( Sino-Soviet  treaty  and 
agreements  of  August  14,  1945,  art.  VI). 


2.  “*  * * In  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  aforementioned  treaty,  and 
in  order  to  put  into  effect  its  aims  and 
purposes,  the  Government  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  agrees  to  render  to  China 
moral  support  and  aid  in  military  sup- 
plies and  other  material  resources,  such 
support  and  aid  to  be  entirely  given  to 
the  National  Government  as  the  central 
government  of  China. 

“2.  In  the  course  of  conversations 
* * * the  Government  of  the 

U.  S.  S.  R.  regarded  the  three  eastern 
provinces  (i.e.  Manchuria)  as  part  of 
China”  (note  of  V.  M.  Molotov,  August 
14.  1945,  relating  to  the  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance). 

3.  ‘ The  administration  of  Dairen 
shall  belong  to  China”  (agreement  con- 
cerning Dairen  of  August  14,  1945). 


Violations 

1.  “Industry  * * * (in  the  three 

eastern  provinces,  also  known  as  Man- 
churia) * * * Was  directly  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  of  $858,000,000  during 
Soviet  occupancy  * * * the  great- 
est part  of  the  damage  to  the  Man- 
churian industrial  complex  * * * 

was  primarily  due  to  Soviet  removals  of 
equipment.” — Department  of  State 
press  release  No.  907  of  December  13, 
1947,  citing  Pauley  report. 

2.  The  Chinese  Government  has 
failed  to  receive  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
sin~e  August  14,  1945,  the  promised 
military  supplies  and  other  material  re- 
sources. Rut  when  Russian  troops 
withdrew  from  Manchuria,  “Chinese 
Communists  in  that  area  appeared  with 
Japanese  arms  in  very  substantial  quan- 
tities * * * the  natural  assumption 
is  that  they  were  taken  with  the  acquies- 
cence, at  least,  of  the  Russians.” — 
Quotation  is  from  testimony  of  W.  W. 
Butterworth  at  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  United  States 
Senate,  December  17,  1947. 

3.  Chinese  Government  troops  at- 
tempting to  enter  Manchuria  subse- 
quent to  the  Japanese  surrender  were 
denied  the  right  to  land  at  Dairen  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  there  and  were 
forced  to  utilize  less  advantageous  land- 
ing points. 

Due  in  large  part  to  Soviet  obstruc- 
tionism, China  has  up  to  the  present 
time  been  unable  to  establish  a Chinese 
Government  administration  at  Dairen. 
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Appendix  G:  Munitions  Control  Act  of  1948 

1 Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a proposal 
' for  legislation  to  control  the  exportation  and  importation  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war,  and  related  items,  and  for  other  purposes. 

80th  Congress  ) HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ( Document 
1st  Session  f 1 No.  195 


MUNITIONS  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1947 


MESSAGE 

FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TRANSMITTING 

PROPOSAL  FOR  LEGISLATION  TO  CONTROL  THE  EXPORTATION 
AND  IMPORTATION  OF  ARMS,  AMMUNITION,  AND  IMPLEMENTS 
OF  WAR,  AND  RELATED  ITEMS,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 


April  15,  1947. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States: 

I transmit  herewith  a proposal  for  legislation  to  authorize  supervi- 
sion of  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war  and 
related  commodities,  and  the  importation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war;  to  provide  for  the  registration,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, of  manufacturers,  exporters,  importers,  and  certain  dealers  in 
munitions  of  war ; and  to  provide  for  obtaining  more  adequate  informa- 
tion concerning  the  international  traffic  in  arms.  The  principal  pur- 
pose of  this  proposal  is  to  supersede  the  present  provisions  of  law  in 
section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  November  4, 1939.  For  the  reasons 
outlined  below  it  is  believed  that  the  Congress  will  agree  that  this 
section  of  the  present  law  is  particularly  ineffective  in  dealing  with 
current  problems  and  that  the  Congress  will  wish  to  take  prompt 
action  to  enact  a new  law  along  the  lines  proposed  herein. 

Section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a National  Munitions  Control  Board;  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  registration  of 
those  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  importing,  or  export- 
ing arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war;  the  conditions  under 
which  export  and  import  licenses  may  be  issued;  the  reports  which 
the  National  Munitions  Control  Board  shall  make  to  the  Congress; 
and  the  determination  by  the  President  of  what  articles  shall  be 
considered  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  Reports  of 
the  activities  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to 
section  12  for  the  years  1941  to  1946,  inclusive,  have  been  submitted 
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to  assist  the  Congress  in  its  consideration  of  the  legislation  now  sug- 
gested. Operations  prior  to  1941  are  contained  in  the  first  to  sixth 
annual  reports  of  the  National, Munitions  Control  Board. 

The  proposed  legislation  contemplates  continuing  certain  of  the 
essential  aspects  of  section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  particularly 
those  pertaining  to  the  administrative  framework  of  the  controls 
now  exercised.  However,  it  is  different  in  its  objective  and  it  pro- 
poses a more  flexible  and  efficient  administration. 

The  present  system  of  supervising  this  country’s  international 
traffic  and  trade  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war  was  conceived  during  a 
period  of  neutrality  and  with  the  view  to  remaining  out  of  war.  To 
achieve  this  end  the  successive  Neutrality  Acts  of  1935,  1937,  aad  1939 
were  founded  on  the  principle  of  impartiality  toward  all  who  would 
secure  munitions  from  us  regardless  of  their  motives.  As  long  as  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  is  in  effect,  that  requirement  of  impar- 
tiality is  still  the  law  and  the  Secretary  of  State  must  treat  aggressor 
and  aggrieved,  peacemaker  and  troublemaker  equally  by  granting 
every  application  for  a license  for  the  exportation  of  any  arms,  ammu- 
nition, or  implements  of  war  unless  such  action  would  be  in  violation 
of  a treaty.  Such  a provision  of  law  is  no  longer  consistent  with  this 
country’s  commitments  and  requirements.  We  have  committed  our- 
selves to  international  cooperation  through  the  United  Nations.  If 
this  participation  is  to  be  fully  effective  this  Government  must  have 
control  over  traffic  in  weapons  which  will  permit  us  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  our  position  in  the  United  Nations  and  will  be  adaptable  to 
changes  in  the  international  situation.  Therefore,  there  must  be  new 
legal  provisions  enabling  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  granting  or 
rejecting  of  applications  for  export  or  import  licenses  for  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  and  related  items. 

Weapons  and  implements  of  war  are  material  weights  in  the  balances 
of  peace  or  war  and  we  should  not  be  legally  bound  to  be  indiscriminate 
in  how  they  are  placed  in  the  scales.  If  war  should  ever  again  become 
imminent,  it  would  be  intolerable  to  find  ourselves  in  our  present 
position  of  being  bound  by  our  own  legislation  to  give  aid  and  support 
to  any  power  which,  might  later  attack  us.  The  proposed  legislation 
is  designed  to  permit  in  normal  times  of  peace  control  over  traffic  in 
arms  or  other  articles  used  to  supply,  directly  or  indirectly,  a foreign 
military  establishment,  and  in  times  of  international  crisis  to  permit 
control  over  any  article  the  export  of  which  would  affect  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  exercise  of  discretion  necessarily  requires  a revision  of  the 
administration  of  the  controls  presently  in  operation.  The  suggested 
legislation  provides  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  types  of 
licenses  which  may  be  used,  and  in  determining  the  activities  which 
may  be  subject  to  registration.  The  new  proposal  differs  from  section 
12  inasmuch  as  it  permits  the  issuance  of  various  types  of  licenses 
designed  to  take  into  account  under  what  circumstances  and  in  what 
quantities  the  export  of  the  articles  covered  by  the  proposed  bill 
should  be  subject  to  control.  The  purpose  of  this  procedure  is  to 
permit  freedom  of  trade  in  items  of  a purely  commercial  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  registration  requirements  it  should  be  noted 
that  under  the  present  law  anyone  engaged  in  manufacturing,  export- 
ing, or  importing  any  of  the  articles  defined  as  arms,  ammunition, 
or  implements  of  war  must  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
whether  the  item  handled  by  that  person  is  a battleship  or  merely  a 
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.38  caliber  pistol.  Under  the  new  proposal  the  President  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board  may  determine 
when  the  manufacture,  exportation,  or  importation  of  any  designated 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  shall  require  registration. 
This  will  mean  that  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  relative  military 
significance  of  the  item  handled. 

Another  important  change  provides  for  obtaining  fuller  information 
which  will  be  made  available  to  the  Congress  in  the  reports  of  the 
National  Munitions  Control  Board.  With  a number  of  agencies  of 
this  Government  actively  concerned  with  the  disposal  of  arms  and 
related  items,  the  proposed  legislation  will  allow  for  the  amalgamation 
of  all  such  information  into  one  comprehensive  report. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  proposed  legislation  differs  from 
section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  by  providing  export  controls  over 
two  additional  categories:  namely,  (1)  articles  especially  designed  for 
or  customarily  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  and  (2)  articles  exported  for  use,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  a foreign  military  establishment. 

With  regard  to  item  (1)  it  is  certainly  unsound  to  endeavor  to 
regulate  traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition  and  permit  a free  flow  of 
the  special  machinery  and  tools  used  in  the  production  of  those  arms 
and  ammunition.  In  the  absence  of  such  a provision  those  countries 
from  whom  munitions  are  withheld  would  soon  seek  and  obtain  the 
equipment  with  which  to  supply  themselves. 

In  the  interest  of  world  peace  articles  supplying  a foreign  military 
establishment  cannot  be  left  free  from  Government  supervision  so 
far  as  exports  are  concerned.  Prior  to  the  last  war  there  wrere  no 
provisions  for  controlling  articles  supplying  foreign  military  estab- 
lishments. This  condition  must  not  be  allowed  to  recur.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  is  consistent  with  the  international  trade  policies  I 
outlined  a short  time  ago  at  Waco,  Tex.  It  is  designed  to  protect 
the  security  interests  and  to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  suggested  legislation  wdiich  war- 
rants comment.  At  present  there  is  no  provision  for  supervising  the 
activities  of  those  persons  wTho  do  not  manufacture,  import,  or  export 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  wrar,  but  who,  as  free  agents, 
buy  or  sell  these  items  for  export,  or  who  obtain  commissions  or  fees 
on  contracts  for  manufacture  or  exportation  of  such  items.  These 
brokers  assume  none  of  the  responsibilities  of  this  important  traffic, 
yet  they  promote  it,  often  irresponsibly,  and  need  only  concern 
themselves  wnth  the  profits  to  be  found  in  the  trade.  It  is  scarcely 
fair  to  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  wdiat  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  a legitimate  business.,  that  such  people  should 
not  be  subject  to  regulation. 

The  international  traffic  in  munitions  and  related  items  is  a matter 
of  major  concern  to  us  and  to  the  other  nations  of  the  wrorld.  By 
such  legislation  as  is  now7  proposed  for  consideration  by  the  Congress, 
the  Government  wuuld  be  given  powTers  essential  for  the  safeguarding 
of  its  security  interests  in  this  international  trade. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  White  House,  April  15,  1947. 

(Enclosure:  Report  to  the  President  from  the  National  Munitions 
Control  Board  transmitting  proposed  bill.) 
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Department  of  State, 
Washington,  April  8,  1947. 

The  President, 

The  White  House: 

There  is  enclosed  for  your  consideration  and  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress,  if  you  approve,  a draft  bill  to  control  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  and  related 
items,  together  with  a draft  of  a proposed  message  to  the  Congress. 

The  enclosed  drafts  were  prepared  by  the  National  Munitions 
Control  Board.  The  undersigned  members  of  the  Board  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  proposed  legislation  should  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  the  interests  of  the  foreign  policy  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  ' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dean  Acheson, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

John  W.  Snyder, 

Secretary  oj  the  Treasury. 

Robert  P.  Patterson, 

Secretary  of  War. 

James  Forrestal, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

W.  A.  Harriman, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Draft  bill,  (2)  draft  message  to  Congress.) 

DRAFT  OF  A BILL 

To  control  the  exportation  and  importation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war,  and  related  items,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 

Section  1.  That  there  is  hereby  established  a National  Munitions 
Control  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Board”).  The  Board 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  chairman  and 
executive  officer  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  the  administration 
of  this  Act  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions;  but 
the  regulations,  issued  on  June  2,  1942,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (7 
F.  R.  4216;  title  22,  chapter  II,  subchapter  D of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations)  governing  registration  and  licensing  under  section  12  of 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  November  4,  1939,  shall, 
until  amended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  full  force 
and  effect  as  if  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS 

Sec.  3.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  designate  from  time 
to  time,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  such  of  the  following 
as  he  determines  must  be  subject  to  the  export  licensing  requirements 
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of  section  4 of  this  Act  in  order  to  protect  the  security  interests  or  carry 
out  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States: 

(a)  Arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  and  articles 
especially  designed  for,  or  customarily  used  only  in,  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war. 

(b)  Articles  which  he  determines  are  being,  or  are  proposed  to 
be,  exported  for  use  directly  or  indirectly  by  a foreign  military 
establishment. 

(c)  In  time  of  war  or  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  in  inter- 
national relations  declared  by  Congress  or  declared  in  the  manner 
now  or  hereafter  authorized  by  law,  any  article  the  export  of 
which  would  affect  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Without  first  having  obtained  a license  therefor  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  from  the 
United  States  to  any  other  country  any  articles  designated  by  the 
President  under  the  authority  of  section  3 of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue  such  licenses  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  the  proposed  export  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  foreign 
policy  or  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States  and  with  the 
standards  set  forth  in  section  3 of  this  Act.  Such  licenses  may  be 
either  general  or  specific.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
revoke  any  license  under  the  same  standards  as  govern  the  issuance  of 
such  license.  A valid  license  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  12 
of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  November  4,  1939,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a valid  license  issued  under  this  section,  and  shall 
remain  valid,  unless  specifically  cancelled  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  the  same  period  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  develop  such  procedures  for  dis- 
seminating information  as  to  the  licensing  policies  to  be  followed  under 
this  section  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enable  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  articles  designated  under  section  3 of  this  Act  to  plan 
legitimate  commercial  transactions,  but  he  shall  not  be  required  to 
disclose  any  information  if  in  his  opinion  such  disclosure  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  security. 

(d)  In  formulating  the  polices  governing  the  licensing  authority 
granted  in  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  act  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Board. 

CONTROL  OF  IMPORTS 

Sec.  5.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  designate  from  time 
to  time,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board,  those  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  which  he  determines  must  be  subject  to  the 
import  licensing  requirements  of  section  6 of  this  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  security  interests  or  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Without  first  having  obtained  a license  therefor  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  import,  or  attempt  to  import,  into  the 
United  States  from  any  other  country  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  designated  by  the  President  under  the  authority  of 
section  5 of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue  such  licenses  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  the  proposed  import  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
foreign  policy  or  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States  and  with 
the  standards  set  forth  in  section  5 of  this  Act.  Such  licenses  may  be 
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either  general  or  specific.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
revoke  any  license  under  the  same  standards  as  govern  the  issuance 
of  such  license.  A valid  license  issued  under  the  authority  of  section 
12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  November  4,  1939, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a valid  license  issued  under  this  section  and 
shall  remain  valid,  unless  specifically  cancelled  or  revoked  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  the  same  period  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(c)  In  formulating  the  policies  governing  the  licensing  authority 
granted  in  this  section  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  act  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Board. 

REGISTRATION 

Sec.  7.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  designate  from  time 
to  time,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  those  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war,  the  manufacture,  exportation,  or  impor- 
tation of  which  he  determines  must  be  subject  to  the  registration 
requirements  of  sections  8 and  9 of  this  Act  in  order  to  protect  the 
security  interests  or  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing, exporting,  or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements 
of  war  designated  by  the  President  under  the  authority  of  section  7 of 
this  Act,  shall  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State  his  name  or  business 
name,  principal  place  or  places  of  business  in  the  United  States  and  in 
any  foreign  countn  , the  names  of  his  agents  or  sales  representatives  in 
any  foreign  country,  a list  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  manufactured,  exported,  or  imported  by  him,  and  such  other 
pertinent  information  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe  in  the 
regulations  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  2 of  this  Act.  Every 
person  required  to  register  under  this  section  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  any  change  in  the  information  required  under  this  section. 

(b)  Every  person  required  to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8 (a)  of  this  Act  shall  pay  a registration  fee  of  $100.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  information  required  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8 (a),  and  of  the  registration  fee,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue 
to  such  person  a registration  certificate  valid  for  five  years,  which 
shall  be  renewable  for  further  periods  of  five  years  upon  the  payment 
for  each  renewal  of  a fee  of  $100;  but  certificates  of  registration  issued 
under  the  authority  of  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
approved  November  4,  1939,  shall,  without  payment  of  any  addi- 
tional fee,  be  considered  to  be  valid  certificates  of  registration  under 
this  Act  and  shall  remain  valid  for  the  same  period  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Any  person,  who,  having  registered  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8 (a),  ceases  to  engage  in  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
exporting,  or  importing  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war, 
may  so  notify  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  upon  surrender  of  his  cer- 
tificate of  registration  there  shall  be  refunded  to  him  the  sum  of  $20 
for  each  full  year  remaining  in  the  period  of  validity  of  his  certificate. 

(d)  All  persons  required  to  register  under  section  8 (a)  shall  main- 
tain, subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  person 
or  persons  designated  by  him,  such  permanent  records  of  transactions 
pei taining  to  the  manufacture,  exportation,  or  importation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
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prescribe  by  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  2 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Every  person  not  required  to  register  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8 (a),  who  is  engaged  or  engages  in  buying  or  selling 
for  export  or  import  or  offering  to  buy  or  sell  for  export  or  import  any 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  the  manufacture  of  which 
requires  registration  under  the  provisions  of  section  8 (a)  or  for  the 
export  or  import  of  which  a license  is  required  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  4 (a)  or  6 (a),  shall  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State  his 
name  or  business  name  and  his  place  or  places  of  business  and  such 
other  information  concerning  his  business  as  may  be  required  by 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  authority  of 
section  2.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
representatives,  agents,  officers  or  employees  of  persons  required  to 
register  under  section  8 (a)  while  acting  as  such  representatives, 
agents,  officers  or  employees. 

(b)  Every  person  required  to  register  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9 (a)  shall  pay  a registration  fee  of  $100.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
information  required  in  section  9 (a)  and  of  the  fee,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  register  such  person.  Such  registration  shall  be  valid  for 
five  years,  and  shall  be  renewable  for  further  periods  of  five  years  upon 
the  payment  for  each  renewal  of  a fee  of  $100. 

(c)  All  persons  required  to  register  under  section  9 (a)  shall  main- 
tain, subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  person 
or  persons  designated  by  him,  such  permanent  records  of  the  activities 
which  require  their  registration  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  2 
of  this  Act. 

GENERAL 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  shall  make  a report  to  Congress  on  March  1 of 
each  year,  copies  of  which  shall  be  distributed  as  are  other  reports 
transmitted  to  Congress.  Such  reports  shall  contain  such  information 
and  data  collected  by  the  Board  as  may  be  considered  of  value  in  the 
determination  of  questions  connected  with  the  control  of  the  trade  in 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  and  other  articles  to  which 
this  Act  relates.  The  Board  shall  include  in  such  reports  a list  of  all 
persons  registered  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  full  information 
concerning  the  licenses  issued  hereunder,  and  such  other  information 
as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  direct  any  officer,  executive 
department,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Government  to 
furnish  the  Board;  but  the  Board  may  omit  any  information  the 
revelation  of  which  it  may  deem  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  security. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  every  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  rules  or  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto  such 
violator  or  violators,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  other  articles, 
exported  or  imported  or  the  export  or  import  of  which  is  attempted  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  1 to  8,  inclusive, 
of  title  VI  of  the  Espionage  Act  of  June  15,  1917,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  A.,  secs.  401-408). 
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(c)  In  the  case  of  the  forfeiture  of  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  imple- 
ments of  war  by  reason  of  a violation  of  this  Act,  no  such  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  shall  be  sold  but  they  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
order  the  forfeited  articles  destroyed  or  may  retain  them  for  the  use  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  '‘United  States’" 
includes  the  several  States  and  Territories,  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
the  term  “person”  includes  a partnership,  company,  association,  or 
corporation,  as  well  as  a natural  person. 

Sec.  13.  If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  14.  Section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  10;  22  U.  S.  C.  452)  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  124  of  January  26,  1942  (Public  Law  414,  77th  Cong.,  56 
Stat.  19)  are  hereby  repealed;  but  offenses  committed  and  penalties 
or  liabilities  incurred  under  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Nov- 
ember 4,  1939,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may  be  prosecuted 
and  punished,  and  suits  and  proceedings  for  violations  of  section  12  of 
the  joint  resloution  of  November  4,  1939,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
issued  pursuant  thereto  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  that  section  of  the  joint 
resolution  had  not  been  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  The  functions  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (Public  Law  404, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress),  except  as  to  the  requirements  of  section  3 
thereof  relating  to  public  information. 

Sec.  16.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  State,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Munitions  Control  Act  of 
1947”. 
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Appendix  H:  S.  Con.  Res.  50,  Calling  for  Revision  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

1.  S.  Con.  Res.  50 


80th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  CON.  RES.  50 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  12  (legislative  day,  March  29),  1948 

Mr.  Ferguson  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Cain,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Flanders,  Mr.  Hoey,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  McFarland,  Mr.  O’Conor,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr.  Tobey)  submitted  the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution ; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Whereas  civilization  itself  is  threatened  by  the  atomic  cloud 
now  hanging  over  the  world,  and  by  the  back-breaking  load 
of  an  armament  race  leading  to  a terrifying  third  world 
war;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
demand  affirmative  action  now  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  seeking  peace,  so  that  the  mutual  suspicion  and  fear 
now  driving  the  world  into  opposite  military  camps  may 
be  replaced  by  mutual  confidence  in  a United  Nations  strong 
enough  to  guarantee  any  member  nation,  however  large  or 
small,  and  whatever  its  form  of  government,  against  armed 
violence  by  any  other  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  favors  the  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  so  that  its  existing  defects,  demonstrated  by  expert 
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ence,  shall  be  removed,  and  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  able  to  fulfill  its  stated  mission  as  the  principal 
and  most  effective  instrument  for  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  should  be 
undertaken  or  supported  by  the  United  States  Government 
without  delay  and  in  a manner  that  shall  most  effectively 
parallel  and  integrate  the  measures  for  world  economic 
recovery  already  undertaken  or  yet  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States : Therefore  be  it 

1 Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives 

2 concurring),  That  the  President  is  authorized  and  requested 

3 to  initiate  such  measures  as  will  carry  out  without  delay 

4 the  policies  hereinabove  enunciated,  being  guided  by  such 

5 principles  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  including  the  following : 

6 (1)  The  revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  shall 

7 preserve  the  full  sovereignty  of  member  states  except  for 

8 acts  of  aggression  and  armament  for  aggression  to  be  spe- 

9 cifically  defined  in  the  Charter. 

1°  (2)  The  revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  shall 

H be  carried  out  with  the  approval  of  all  member  states  if 
12  possible ; but  in  the  event  that  any  permanent  member  states 
12  should  veto  the  proposals  for  revision,  the  United  States 
11  shall  join  with  other  like-minded  states  in  accordance  with 
1^  applicable  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  or  in 
15  any  other  manner  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  member 
1^  states,  in  establishing,  on  the  basis  of  a revised  United  Nations 
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Charter,  a more  effective  international  organization  for 
mutual  defense  without  the  participation  of  the  abstaining 
state  or  states. 

(3)  As  proof  of  America’s  unbending  will  to  peace, 
membership  in  the  revised  international  organization  shall 
remain  open  to  any  abstaining  state  or  states  not  engaged 
at  the  time  in  a war  of  aggression  against  a member  state, 
and  on  the  same  conditions  which  prevail  for  member  states, 

(4)  The  revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  shall 
contain  the  following  specific  provisions  which  are  deemed 
the  minimum  necessary  to  insure  the  effective  operation  of  the 
reorganized  United  Nations; 

(A)  Elimination  of  the  veto  right  by  a permanent  mem- 
ber in  the  Security  Council,  but  only  in  matters  of  aggression, 
armament  for  aggression,  and  admission  to  membership  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Aggression  shall  be  prohibited  and  defined  in  the  Charter, 
as  an  attack  with  weapons  of  violence  by  a state  (or  its  citi- 
zens) against  the  recognized  territory  of  a member  state; 
or  illegal  occupation  by  a state  or  territory  outside  the  recog- 
nized and  established  borders  of  said  state  and  its  possessions. 
Armament  for  aggression  shall  be  prohibited  and  defined  in 
the  Charter,  as  the  production  of  atomic  or  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  violation  of  agreements  or  the  production 
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of  heavy  armament  beyond  agreed  quotas ; or  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  inspection. 

To  conform  to  the  changes  in  the  veto  right,  representa- 
tion in  the  Security  Council  shall  be  revised  so  as  to  include : 
Two  members  each  from  the  United  States,  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
one  each  from  France  and  China;  and  two  selected  collec- 
tively by  the  remaining  member  states.  Decisions  on  veto- 
less matters  shall  be  made  by  a majority  of  six  out  of  ten. 

To  interpret  the  revised  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  shall  be  similarly  reorganized, 
or  a new  World  Court  established,  with  power  to  judge  both 
governments  and  individuals  in  specific  matters  dealing  with 
aggression. 

(B)  Prevention  of  armament  for  aggression.  In  the 
matter  of  atomic  weapons,  this  shall  be  accomplished  by 
adoption  of  the  official  United  States  proposal  for  an  Atomic 
Development  Authority;  in  the  matter  of  heavy  armament 
(such  as  warships,  warplanes,  and  heavy  guns)  by  a world 
wide  quota  limitation  of  its  production,  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  Security  Council  shall  establish  yearly  the  maximum 
of  heavy  armament  to  be  produced  in  the  world.  Of  this 
total,  each  of  the  five  permanent  member  states  shall  have 
an  individual  production  quota  which  it  may  not  exceed; 
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1 and  the  remaining  member  states  shall  have  a collective 

2 quota,  to  be  produced  in  their  territories  by  an  Armament 

3 Authority  under  the  management  of  the  Security  Council. 

4 Armament  production  quotas,  should  be:  The  United  States, 

5 the  British  Commonwealth,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

6 Republics,  20  per  centum  each  of  the  fixed  world  total; 

7 France  and  China,  10  per  centum  each;  20  per  centum  to 

8 be  the  collective  quota  of  the  remaining  member  states.  The 

9 Security  Council  shall  have  full  and  enforceable  rights  of 

10  inspection. 

11  (C)  Establishment  of  an  effective  World  Police  Force, 

12  to  consist  of  one  international  contingent  as  the  active  force 

13  and  five  national  contingents  operating  as  reserves  when 

14  needed. 

15  The  international  contingent,  under  direct  control  of  the 

16  Security  Council,  shall  consist  of  volunteers  recruited  ex- 

17  clusively  from  the  citizens  of  the  smaller  member  states, 

18  and  shall  be  equipped  with  the  small  nations’  collective  quota 

19  of  heavy  armament.  It  shall  be  stationed,  by  agreement,  in 

20  internationalized  bases  in  the  smaller  states  of  Europe  and 

21  Asia,  and  as  policing  troops  in  Germany  or  other  territories 

22  when  placed  under  United  Nations  supervision. 

23  The  armed  forces  of  the  five  major  powers  shall  be  the 

24  five  national  contingents.  They  shall  remain  under  full 

25  sovereignty  of  their  respective  governments,  except  that  in 
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time  of  peace  their  effective  strength  shall  be  automatically 
limited  by  their  agreed  quotas  of  heavy  armament  production, 
to  be  fixed  in  the  United  Nations  Charter;  and  except  that 
the  governments  of  the  permanent  member  states  shall,  sub- 
ject to  their  constitutional  limitations  or  procedures,  be 
pledged  to  make  their  national  contingents  available  as  re- 
serves to  the  international  contingent  upon  majority  decision 
of  the  revised  Security  Council  and  World  Court  in  specific 
matters  of  aggression  and  armament  for  aggression. 

This  tyranny  proof  and  yet  overwhelming  retaliatory 
power  of  the  world  police  force  shall  also  serve  as  a decisive 
deterrent  against  aggressors  with  bacteriological  or  chemical 
weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  not  easily 
inspectable. 

In  the  event  that  a major  state  shall  refuse  to  participate 
in  the  foregoing  provisions  for  the  elimination  of  the  world 
armament  race  and  the  establishment  of  a world  police  force, 
then  the  revised  Security  Council  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
the  establishment  of  the  international  contingent;  furthermore, 
it  shall  establish  an  emergency  quota  of  heavy  armament 
production,  to  be  distributed  by  agreement  among  the  mem- 
ber states  in  proportion  to  their  resources,  so  designed  as  to 
make  certain  that  any  outside  state  shall  be  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  overwhelming  armament  production  of  the  rest 
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1 of  the  world,  nor  engage  in  acts  of  aggression  against  member 

2 states. 

3 (5)  Until  such  time  as  the  foregoing  provisions  for  the 

4 revised  United  Nations  ( (A),  (B),  (C)  plan),  or  similar 

5 provisions,  shall  be  put  into  effect,  the  armed  forces  of  the 

6 United  States  and  its  weapons  of  every  kind  shall  be  main- 

7 tained  at  wholly  adequate  levels. 


. 
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Appendix  I:  Investigation  of  “Voice  of  America”  and 
“Know  North  America”  Series  of  Broadcasts 

1.  S.  Res.  245 

S.  RES.  245 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mat  27  (legislative  day,  May  20),  1948 

Mr.  Capehart  submitted  the  following  resolution ; which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


RESOLUTION 

Wlweas  the  attention  of  the  Senate  has  been  called  to  certain 
allegations  against  the  radio  broadcast  operations  of  the  State 
Department  and  certain  radio  networks  under  Public  Law 
402  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  oommonly  known  as  the 
Voice  of  America  program;  and 

Whereas  these  allegations,  if  true,  present  a condition  so  critical 
in  our  interstate  and  foreign  communications  as  to  warrant 
the  immediate  attention  of  this  body:  Therefore  he  it 

1 Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  hereby 

2 gives  unanimous  approval  to  a full  and  complete  investiga- 

3 tion  of  these  allegations  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


4 merce  Committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 

5 Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  its  findings,  together 
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with  its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but 
not  later  than  March  15,  1949 : Provided , however,  That  the 
committee  shall  file  an  interim  report  of  the  findings  of  its 
preliminary  investigation,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  any  immediate  legislation  as  it  may  deem  advisable  to 
the  Senate  on  or  before  June  15,  1948. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  employ  upon  a temporary  basis  such  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  is 
authorized  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned,  to  utilize  the  services,  information,  facil- 
ities, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  he  given  immediate  consideration  by  the 
Senate  when  so  requested  by  said  committee  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  which 
expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 
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